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■teady  themeelTcs,  mount  mto  a  sustained  and  measured  prose  (like 
the  tramlation  of  Oasian's  Poema,  or  some  parts  of  Shaftesbury's 
Characteristtcfl)  which  is  more  odious  still,  and  as  bad  as  being  at  sea 
in  a  calm.  Dr.  Johnson's  style  (particularly  in  his  Rambler,)  is  not 
free  from  the  last  objection.  There  is  a  tune  in  it,  a  mechanical 
recurrence  of  the  same  n&e  and  fall  in  the  clauses  of  his  sentences, 
independent  of  any  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  text,  or  progress 
or  inflection  of  the  sent*.  There  is  the  alternate  roll  of  his  cumbrous 
cargo  of  words ;  his  periods  complete  their  revolutions  at  certain 
stated  intervals,  let  the  matter  be  longer  or  shorter,  rough  or  smooth, 
round  or  square,  different  or  the  same.  This  monotonous  and 
balanced  mode  of  composition  may  be  compared  to  that  species  of 
portrait-painting  which  prevailed  about  a  century  ago,  in  which  each 
Face  was  cast  in  a  regular  and  preconceived  mould.  The  eye-brows 
were  arched  mathematically  as  if  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  the 
distances  between  the  nose  and  mouth,  the  forehead  and  chin, 
determined  according  to  a  '  foregone  conclusion,*  and  the  features  of 
the  identical  individual  were  afterwards  accommodated  to  them,  how 
ihey  could  I  * 

Home  Tooke  used  to  maintain  that  no  one  could  write  a  good 
prose  style,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  express  himself  viva  voce,  or 
to  talk  in  company.  He  argued  that  this  was  the  fault  of  Addison's 
prose,  and  that  its  smouth,  equable  uniformity,  and  want  of  sharpness 
and  spirit,  arose  from  his  not  having  familiarised  his  ear  to  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice,  or  at  least  only  among  friends  and  admirers,  where 
there  was  but  little  collision,  dramatic  fluctuation,  or  sudden  contrariety 
of  opinion  to  provoke  animated  discussion,  and  give  birth  to  different 
intonations  and  lively  transitions  of  speech.  His  style  (in  this  view 
of  it)  was  not  indented,  nor  did  it  project  from  the  surface.  There 
was  no  stress  laid  on  one  word  more  than  another — it  did  not  hurry 
on  or  stop  short,  or  sink  or  swell  with  the  occasion  :  it  was  throughout 
equally  insipid,  flowing,  and  harmonious,  and  had  the  effect  of  a  studied 
recitation  rather  than  of  a  natural  discourse.  This  would  not  have 
happened  (so  the  Member  for  Old  Sarum  contended)  had  Addison 
laid  himself  out  to  argue  at  his  club,  or  to  speak  in  public ;  for  then 
his  ear  would  have  caught  the  necessary  modulations  of  sound  arising 
out  of  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  he  would  have  transferred  them 
unconsciously  to  paper.  Much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this 
question^:  but  Mr.  Tookc  was  himself  an  unintentional  confirmation 

'  See  the  Portraiti  of  Kncller,  Richartlion,  and  othen. 

*  Colclimitli  wii  not  •  ulkcr,  though  he  blurted  out  hit  good  things  now  and 
thrn  :  yet  his  style  U  gay  and  voluble  cnoujfh.  Pope  uaa  nlso  3  silent  man  ;  anil 
hi«  proM  ii  timid  and  convtrained,  and  ha  verse  inclining  to  the  monotonous. 
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of  his  own  arguiDcnt ;  for  the  tone  of  hit  written  compositiona  u  as 
Bit  aod  uoraised  as  his  manner  of  spealcing  was  hard  and  dry.  Of 
the  poet  It  i>  said  by  some  ooe,  that 

'He  murmurs  by  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own.' 

Oq  the  contrary,  the  celebrated  person  just  alluded  to  might  be  said 
to  grind  the  sentences  between  his  teeth,  which  he  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  pper,  and  threw  out  crusts  to  the  critics,  or  6on-mati  to  the 
Electors  of  Westminster  (as  we  throw  bones  to  the  dog8,J  without 
altering  a  muscle,  and  without  the  smallest  trcmuiousness  of  voice  or 
eye^ !  I  certainly  so  far  agree  with  the  above  theory  as  to  conceive 
that  no  style  is  worth  a  farthing  that  is  not  calculated  to  be  read  out, 
or  that  is  not  allied  to  spirited  conversation :  but  I  at  the  same  time 
think  the  process  of  modulation  and  inflection  may  be  quite  as  complete, 
or  more  so,  without  the  external  enunciation  ;  and  that  an  author  had 
better  try  the  effect  of  his  sentences  on  his  stomach  than  on  his  ear. 
He  may  be  deceived  by  the  last,  not  by  the  first.  No  person,  I 
imagine,  can  dictate  a  good  style ;  or  spout  his  own  compositions  with 
impunity.  Id  the  former  case,  he  will  flounder  on  before  the  sense 
or  words  are  ready,  sooner  than  suspend  his  voice  in  air;  and  in  the 
latter,  he  can  supply  what  intonation  he  pleases,  without  consulting 
his  readers.  Parliamentary  speeches  sometimes  read  well  aloud  ;  but 
ve  do  not  find,  when  such  persons  sit  down  to  write,  that  the  prose- 
style  of  public  speakers  and  great  orators  is  the  best,  most  natural,  or 
varied  of  all  others.  It  has  almost  always  either  a  professional  twang, 
a  mechanical  rounding  off,  or  else  is  stunted  and  unequal.  Charles 
Fox  was  the  most  rapid  and  even  hurried  of  speakers  ;  but  his  written 
ityle   halts  and    creeps  slowly  along  the  ground  3. — A  speaker  is 

^  Ai  «  tmgnlar  example  of  iteadmcM  of  nerves,  Mr.  Tooke  on  one  occaiion  had 
got  upon  the  able  at  »  public  dinner  to  return  thanki  for  hi«  health  having  been 
(Irank.  He  heM  a  bumper  of  wine  in  his  hand,  but  he  wai  received  with  coniiiler- 
able  oppoattion  by  one  party,  and  at  the  end  of  the  diiturbaoce,  which  laaud  for  a 
<]Qarter  of  an  hour,  he  found  the  wine  gUti  ttill  full  to  the  brim. 

'  I  have  been  told,  chat  when  Sheridan  wai  firit  introduced  to  Mr.  Fox,  what 
cemented  an  immediate  intimacy  between  them  wai  the  following  circumitancc. 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  the  night  before  to  the  Hoote  of  Commons ;  and  being 
aaked  what  hii  impreiiion  wai,  said  he  had  been  principally  ftruck  with  the 
difference  of  manner  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Stormont.  The  latter  began  by 
declaring  in  a  alow,  solemn,  drawling,  natal  cone  that  *when  he  coniidered  the 
enormity  and  the  uncooititutional  tendency  of  the  meaiurea  juit  propotcd,  he  waa 
hurried  away  in  a  torrent  of  paitton  and  a  whirlwind  of  impetuoiity,'  pauitng 
between  every  word  and  tyllable  ;  while  the  firtl  laid  (ipeaking  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  with  breathleai  anxiety  and  impatience),  that  *  luch  wai  the 
nugoitttdc,  iDcfa  the  importance,  luch  the  vital  interest  of  this  qocition,  chat  he 
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neccMarily  kept  within  bouode  in  expreuing  certain  tbiogB,  or  in  pro* 
nouocing  a  certain  Dumber  of  words,  by  the  limits  of  the  breath  or 
power  of  respiration :  certain  sounds  are  obscrred  to  join  in 
harmoniously  or  happily  with  others:  an  emphatic  phrase  must  not  be 
placed,  where  the  power  of  utterance  is  enfeebled  or  exhausted,  &c. 
All  this  muct  be  attended  to  in  writing,  (and  will  be  so  unconsciously 
by  a  practised  hand,)or  there  will  be  biatuj  in  manujcriptu.  The 
wordfl  must  be  so  arranged,  in  order  to  make  on  efficient  readable 
style,  as  'to  come  trippingly  off  the  tongue/  Hence  it  seems  that 
there  is  a  natural  measure  of  prose  in  the  feeling  of  the  subject  and 
the  power  of  expression  in  the  voice,  as  there  is  an  artificial  one 
of  verse  in  the  number  and  co-ordination  of  the  syllables ;  and  I 
conceive  that  the  trammels  of  the  last  do  not  (where  they  have 
been  long  worn)  greatly  assist  the  freedom  or  the  exactness  of 
the  first. 

Again,  in  poetry,  from  the  restraints  in  many  respects,  a  greater 
number  of  inversions,  or  a  latitude  in  the  transposition  of  words  U 
allowed,  which  is  not  conformable  to  the  strict  laws  of  prose.  Con- 
sequently, a  poet  will  be  at  a  loss,  and  flounder  about  for  the  common 
or  (as  we  understand  it)  natural  order  of  words  in  proBc-composition. 
Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  novelty  to  hU 
diction  by  affecting  the  order  of  words  usual  in  poetry.  Milton's 
prose  has  not  only  this  draw-back,  but  it  has  also  the  disadvantage  of 
being  formed  on  a  classic  model.  It  is  like  a  Gne  translation  from  the 
Latin;  and  indeed,  he  wrote  originally  in  Latin.  The  frequency  of 
epithets  and  ornaments,  too,  is  a  resource  for  which  the  poet  finds  it 
difficult  to  obtain  an  equivalent.  A  direct,  or  simple  prose-style  seems 
to  him  bald  and  Hat ;  and,  instead  of  forcing  an  interest  in  the  subject 
by  severity  of  description  and  reasoning,  he  is  repelled  from  it  alto- 
gether by  the  absence  of  those  obvious  and  meretricious  allurements, 
by  which  his  senses  and  his  imagination  have  been  hitherto  stimulated 
and  dazzled.  Thus  there  is  often  at  the  same  time  a  want  of 
splendour  and  a  want  of  energy  In  what  he  writes,  without  the  invoc- 
ation of  the  Muse — invita  J^inervd,  It  is  like  setting  a  rope-dancer 
to  perform  a  tumbler's  tricks — the  hardness  of  the  ground  jars  his 
nerves ;  or  it  is  the  same  thing  as  a  painter's  attempting  to  carve  a 
block  of  marble  for  the  first  time — the  coldness  chills  him,  the  colour- 
less uniformity  distracts  bim,  the  precision  of  form  demanded 
disheartens  him.  So  in  prose-writing,  the  severity  of  composition 
required  damps  the  enthusiasm,  and  cuts  off  the  resources  of  the  poet. 

could  aot  help  imploring,  he  cotttd  not  help  adjuris;  the  Hduk  to  come  to  it  with 
the  utmoft  calmocM,  the  utmoit  coolness,  the  utmost  delibentioD.'  Tbtt  (nit  of 
discrimination  instanUy  won  Mr.  Fox's  heart. 
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He  u  lookiog  for  beauty,  wheo  he  should  be  icekiog  for  truth  ;  and 
aims  at  pleasure,  which  he  can  onJy  communicate  by  increasing  the 
sense  of  power  in  the  reader.  The  poet  spreads  the  colours  of  fancy, 
the  illusions  of  his  own  mind,  round  every  object,  ad  Sltitym ;  the 
prose-writer  is  compelled  to  extract  his  materials  patiently  and  bit  by 
bit,  from  hu  subject-  What  he  adds  of  ornament,  what  he  borrows 
from  the  pencil,  must  be  sparing,  and  judiciously  inserted.     The  first 

ftreteods  to  nothing  but  the  immediate  indulgence  of  his  feelings:  the 
ast  has  a  remote  practical  purpose.  The  one  strolls  out  into  the 
adjoiaing  fields  or  groves  to  gather  Howers :  the  other  has  a  journey 
to  go,  sometimes  through  dirty  roads,  and  at  others  through  untrodden 
and  diiHcnlt  ways.  It  is  this  effeminacy,  this  immersion  in  sensual 
ideas,  or  craving  after  continual  excitement,  that  spoils  the  poet  for 
his  prose-task.  He  cannot  wait  til]  the  effect  comes  of  itself,  or  arises 
out  of  the  occasion  :  he  must  force  it  upon  all  occasions,  or  his  spirit 
droops  and  flags  under  a  supposed  imputation  of  dulness.  He  can 
oerer  drift  with  the  current,  but  is  always  hoisting  sail,  and  has  his 
ttreamers  Rying.  He  has  got  a  striking  simile  on  hand ;  he  fugs  it  in 
with  the  first  upportimity,  and  with  little  connexion,and  so  defeats  hii 
object.  He  has  a  story  to  tell :  he  tells  it  in  the  first  page,  and 
where  it  would  come  in  well,  has  nothing  to  say  ;  like  Goldsmith, 
who  haring  to  wait  upon  a  Noble  Lord,  was  so  full  of  himself  and  of 
the  figure  he  should  make,  that  he  addressed  a  set  speech,  which  he 
had  studied  for  the  occasion,  to  his  Lordship's  butler,  and  had  just 
ended  as  the  nobleman  made  his  appearance.  The  prose  ornaments 
of  the  poet  are  frequently  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  do  not  assist  the 
subject.  They  arc  pleasing  excrescences — hindrances,  not  helps  in 
an  argument.  The  reason  is,  his  embellishments  in  his  own  walk 
grow  out  of  the  subject  by  natural  association ;  that  is,  beauty  gives 
birth  to  kindred  beauty,  grandeur  leads  the  mind  on  to  greater 
grandeur,  fiut  in  treating  a  common  subject,  the  link  is  truth,  force 
of  illustration,  weight  of  argument,  not  a  graceful  harmony  in  the 
immediate  ideas;  and  hence  the  obvious  and  habitual  clue  which 
before  guided  him  is  gone,  and  he  hangs  on  his  patch-work,  tinsel 
finery  at  random,  in  despair,  without  propriety,  and  without  effect. 
The  poetical  prose-writer  stops  to  describe  an  object,  if  he  admires  it, 
or  thinks  it  will  bear  to  be  dwelt  on  :  the  genuine  prose-writer  only 
alludes  to  or  characterises  it  in  passing,  and  with  reference  to  his 
subject.  The  prose-writer  is  master  of  his  materials :  the  poet  is  the 
slave  of  his  style.  Every  thing  showy,  every  thing  extraneous  tempts 
him,  and  be  reposes  idly  on  it :  he  is  bent  on  pleasure,  not  on  business. 
He  aims  at  effect,  at  captivating  the  reader,  and  yet  is  contented  with 
common-place  ornaments,  rather  than  none.     Indeed,  this  last  result 
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muse  necessarily  follow,  where  there  is  aa  ambitioo  to  shioe,  without 
the  effort  to  dig  for  jewels  in  the  mine  of  truth.  The  habits  of  a 
poet's  mind  are  not  those  of  industry  or  research  :  his  images  come  to 
him,  he  does  not  go  to  them  ;  and  in  prose-subjects,  and  dry  matters 
of  fact  and  close  reasoning,  the  natural  stimulus  that  at  other  times 
warms  and  rouses,  deserts  him  altogether.  He  sees  no  unhallowed 
▼isioDs,  he  is  inspired  by  no  day-dreams.  Wll  is  tame,  literal,  and 
barren,  without  the  Nine.  Nor  does  he  collect  his  strength  to  strike 
fire  from  the  flint  by  the  sharpness  of  collision,  by  the  eagerness  of  his 
blows.  He  gathers  roses,  he  steals  colours  from  the  rainbow.  He 
lives  on  nectar  and  ambrosia.  He  *  treads  the  primrose  path  of 
dalliance,'  or  ascends  *  the  highest  heaven  of  inventioD,'  or  iulls  Eat 
to  the  ground.     He  it  nothings  if  not  fanciful ! 

I  shall  proceed  to  explain  these  remarks,  as  well  as  I  can,  by  a  few 
instances  in  point. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  most  perfect  prose^«tyle,  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  dazzling,  the  most  daring,  that  which  went 
the  nearest  to  the  verge  of  poetry,  and  yet  never  fell  over,  was 
Burke's.  It  has  the  solidity,  and  sparkling  effect  of  the  diamond: 
all  other^n^  tvrU'mg  is  like  French  paste  or  Bristol-stones  in  the  com- 
parison. Burke's  style  is  airy,  flighty,  adventurous,  but  it  never  loses 
sight  of  the  subject ;  nay,  is  always  in  contact  with,  and  derives  its 
increased  or  varying  impulse  from  iu  It  may  be  said  to  pass  yawoiog 
gulfs  'on  the  uostcdfast  footing  of  a  spear:'  still  it  has  an  actual 
resting-place  and  tangible  support  under  it — it  is  not  suspended  on 
nothing.  It  differs  from  poetry,  as  I  conceive,  like  the  diamois 
from  the  eagle :  it  climbs  to  an  almost  equal  height,  touches  upon  a 
cloud,  overlooks  a  precipice,  is  picturesque,  sublime — but  all  the 
while,  instead  of  soaring  through  the  air,  it  stands  upon  a  rocky  cliff, 
clambers  up  by  abrupt  and  intricate  ways,  and  browzes  on  the  roughest 
bark,  or  crops  the  tender  flower.  The  principle  which  guides  his  pen 
is  truth,  not  beauty — not  pleasure,  but  power.  He  has  no  choice,  do 
■election  of  subject  to  flatter  the  reader's  idle  taste,  or  assist  his  own 
fancy :  he  must  take  what  comes,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  He 
works  the  most  striking  effects  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials, 
by  the  mere  activity  of  his  mind.  He  rises  with  the  lofty,  descends 
with  the  mean,  luxuriates  in  beauty,  gloats  over  deformity.  It  is  all 
the  same  to  htm,  so  that  he  loses  no  particle  of  the  exact,  characteristic, 
extreme  impression  of  the  thing  he  writes  about,  and  that  he  com- 
municates this  to  the  reader,  after  exhausting  every  possible  mode  of 
illustration,  plain  or  abstracted,  figurative  or  literal.  Whatever  stamps 
the  original  image  more  distinctly  on  the  mind,  is  welcome.  The 
nature  of  his  task  precludes  continual  beauty ;    but  it  does  not  pre- 
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elude  contiDual  ingenuity,  force,  originality.  He  had  to  treat  of 
political  questions,  mixed  modes,  abstract  ideas,  and  his  fancy  (or 
poetry,  if  you  will)  was  ingrafted  on  these  artificially,  and  as  it  might 
•ometimes  be  thought,  violently,  instead  of  growing  naturally  out  of 
them,  as  it  would  spring  of  its  own  accord  from  individual  objects  and 
feelings.  There  is  a  resistance  in  the  matter  lo  the  illustration  applied 
to  it^ihe  concrete  and  abstract  are  hardly  co-ordinate ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that,  when  the  first  difficulty  is  overcome,  they  must  agree  more 
closely  in  the  essential  qualities,  in  order  that  the  coincidence  may  be 
complete.  Otherwise,  it  is  good  for  nothing ;  and  you  justly  charge 
the  author's  style  with  being  loose,  vague,  Aaccid  and  imbecii.  The 
poet  has  been  laid 

*  To  make  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  in  endless  lays.* 

Not  so  the  proie-writer,  who  always  mingles  clay  with  his  gold,  and 
often  separates  truth  from  mere  pleasure.  He  can  only  arrive  at  the 
last  through  the  first.  In  poetry,  one  pleasing  or  striking  image 
obviously  suggests  another :  the  increasing  the  sense  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  is  the  principle  of  composition :  in  prose,  the  professed 
object  is  to  impart  conviction,  and  nothing  can  be  admitted  by  way  of 
ornament  or  relief,  that  does  not  add  new  force  or  clearness  to  the 
original  conception.  The  two  classes  of  ideas  brought  together  by  the 
orator  or  impassioned  prose-wriier,  to  wit,  the  general  subject  and  the 
particular  image,  are  so  far  incompatible,  and  the  identity  must  be 
more  strict,  more  marked,  more  determinate,  to  make  them  coalesce 
to  any  practical  purpose.  Every  word  should  be  a  blow:  every 
thought  should  instantly  grapple  with  its  fellow.  There  must  be  a 
weight,  a  precision,  a  conformity  from  association  in  the  tropes  and 
figures  of  animated  prose  to  fit  them  to  their  place  in  the  argument, 
and  make  them  /^>//,  which  may  be  dispensed  with  in  poetry,  where 
there  is  something  much  more  congenial  between  the  subject-matter 
and  the  illustration — 

*  Like  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rime  I  * 

What  can  be  more  remote,  for  instance,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
apposite,  more  the  jamr,  than  the  following  comparison  of  the  English 
Constitution  to  'the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor,'  in  the  celebrated 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  ? 

*  Such  are  thdr  ideas ;  such  their  religion,  and  such  their  law.  But 
as  to  our  country  and  our  race,  as  long  as  the  well -compacted  structuire 
of  our  church  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies  of  that 
ancient  law,  defended  by  reverence,  defended  by  power — a  fortress 
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at  ooce  and  a  temple ' — shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the 
British  SioD  ;  as  long  as  the  British  Monarchy — not  more  limited 
than  fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  State — shall*  like  the  proud  Keep  of 
Windsor,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the  douhie 
belt  of  iu  kindred  and  coe^-al  towers ;  as  loog  as  this  awful  structure 
shall  oversee  and  guard  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds  and 
dykes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford  level  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  all 
the  pickaxe.9  of  all  the  levellers  of  France.  As  long  as  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King,  and  his  faithful  subjects,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
this  realm — the  triple  cord  which  no  man  can  break ;  the  sotemD, 
sworn,  constitutional  frank-pledge  of  this  nation ;  the  firm  guarantees 
of  each  other's  being,  and  each  other's  rights ;  the  joint  and  several 
securities,  each  in  its  place  and  order,  for  every  kind  and  every 
quality  of  property  and  of  dignity — As  long  as  these  endure,  so  long 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe :  and  we  are  all  safe  together — the  high 
from  the  blights  of  envy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapacity  ;  the  low  from 
the  iron  hand  of  oppression  and  the  insolent  spurn  of  contempt. 
Amen  ]   and  so  be  it :  and  so  it  will  be, 

"  Dum  damuj  JEnta  CapitoH  immobiU  saxum 
AicoUt  J  imferiuptqut  pater  Rommau  hahebit."  * 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  impracticable  to  a  aimile  than  the  vague 
and  complicated  idea  which  is  here  embodied  in  one  ;  yet  how  finely) 
bow  nobly  it  stands  out,  in  natural  grandeur,  in  royal  state,  with 
double  barriers  round  it  to  answer  for  its  identity*  with  '  buttress, 
frieze,  and  coigoe  of  'vantage  '  for  the  imagination  to  *  make  its  pen- 
dant bed  and  procreant  cradle,'  till  the  idea  is  confounded  with  the 
object  representing  it — the  wonder  of  a  kingdom ;  and  then  how 
striking,  how  determined  the  descent,  '  at  one  fell  swoop,'  to  the  Mow, 
fiit,  Bedford  level !  '  Poetry  would  have  been  bound  to  maintain  a 
certain  decorum,  a  regular  balance  between  these  two  ideas  ;  sterling 
prose  throws  aside  all  such  idle  respect  to  appearances,  and  with  its 
pen,  like  a  sword,  'sharp  and  sweet,'  lays  ojicn  the  naked  truth! 
The  poet's  Muse  is  like  a  mistress,  whom  we  keep  only  while  she  is 
young  and  beautiful,  durante  bene  placUo\  the  Muse  of  prose  is  like  a 
wife,  whom  we  take  during  life,  for  better  for  worte,  Burke's  exe- 
cution, like  that  of  all  good  prose,  savours  of  the  texture  of  what  he 
describes,  and  his  pen  slides  or  drags  over  the  ground  of  his  subject, 
like  the  painter's  pencil.  The  most  rigid  fidelity  and  the  most  fanci- 
ful extravagance  meet,  and  are  reconciled  in  his  pages.  I  never  pass 
Windsor  but  1  think  of  this  passage  in  Burke,  and  hardly  know  to 
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which  I  am  indebted  mott  for  enriching  my  moral  lensci  that  or  the 
fine  picturesque  stanza,  in  Gray, 

•  From  Windsor'*  heights  the  crpansc  below 
Of  mead,  of  lawn,  or  wckkJ  survey,'  &c. 

I  might  mention  that  the  so  much  admired  description  in  one  of  the 
India  speeches,  of  Hyder  Ally's  army  (I  think  it  is)  which  *now 
hung  tike  a  cloud  upon  the  mountain,  and  now  burst  upon  the  plain 
like  a  thunder  bolt,'  woald  do  eoually  well  for  poetry  or  prose.  It  is 
a  bold  and  striking  illuscration  of  a  naturally  impressive  object.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  the  Abbe  Sieyes's  far-famed  '  pigeon-holes,*  nor 
with  the  comparison  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  *  the  Leviathan, 
tumbling  about  his  unwieldy  bulk  in  the  ocean  of  royal  bounty.' 
Nothing  here  saves  the  description  but  the  force  of  the  invective ;  the 
startling  truth,  the  vehemence,  the  remoteness,  the  aptitude,  the  perfect 
peculiarity  and  coincidence  of  the  allusion.  No  writer  would  ever 
have  thought  of  it  but  himself;  no  reader  can  ever  forget  it.  What 
is  there  in  common,  one  might  say,  between  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  and 
*  that  sea-beast,'  of  those 

*  Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean-stream  ? ' 

Yet  Burke  has  knit  the  two  ideas  together,  and  no  man  can  put  them 
anunder.  No  matter  bow  slight  and  precarious  the  connection,  the 
length  of  line  it  is  necessary  for  the  fancy  to  give  out  in  keeping  hold 
of  the  object  on  which  it  has  fastened,  he  seems  to  have  *  put  his  hook 
in  the  nostrils  '  of  this  enormous  creature  of  the  crown,  that  empurples 
all  its  track  through  the  glittering  expanse  of  a  profound  and  restless 
imagination  1 

Id  looking  into  the  Irjs  of  last  week,  I  find  the  following  passages, 
in  ao  article  on  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 

•  The  splendour  of  Majesty  leaving  the  British  metropolis,  careering 
along  the  ocean,  and  landing  in  the  capital  of  the  North,  is  distinguished 
only  by  glimpses  through  the  dense  array  of  clouds  in  which  Death 
hid  himself,  while  he  struck  down  to  the  dust  the  stateliest  courtier 
near  the  throne,  and  the  broken  train  of  which  pursues  and  crosses  the 
Royal  progress  wherever  its  glories  are  presented  to  the  eye  of 
imagination 

*  The  same  indefatigable  mind — a  mind  of  all  work — which  thus 
ruled  the  Continent  with  a  rod  of  iron,  the  sword — within  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ruled  a  more  distracted  region  with  a  more 
subtle  and  finely-tempered  weapon,  the  tongue  ;  and  truly,  if  this  'wtu 
the  only  weapon  his  Lordship  wielded  there,  where  he  had  daily  to 
encounter,  and  frequently  almost  alone,  enemies  more  formidable  than 
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Buonaparte,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  achiered  greater 
Tictories  than  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  ever  gained  in  far  more  easy 
fields  of  strife ;  nay,  he  wrought  miracles  of  speech,  outvying  those 
miracles  of  song,  which  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  performed,  when  not 
only  men  and  brutes,  but  rocks,  woods,  and  mountains,  followed  the 

sound  of  his  voice  and  lyre 

*  But  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root  of  the  gourd  that  flourished  over 
his  head  in  the  brightest  sunshine  of  a  court ;  both  perished  in  a  night, 
and  in  the  morning,  that  which  had  been  his  glory  and  his  shadoWf 
covered  him  like  a  shroud ;  while  the  corpse,  notwithstanding  all  hia 
honours,  and  titles,  and  offices,  lay  unmoved  in  the  place  where  it  fell, 
till  a  judgment  had  been  passed  upon  him,  which  the  poorest  peasant 
escapes  when  he  dies  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.' 

Sheffield  Advertiser,  Aug.  30)  1822. 

This,  it  most  be  confessed,  is  very  anlike  Burke :  yet  Mr.  Mon^ 
gomery  is  a  very  pleasing  poet,  and  a  strenuous  politician.  The 
whole  is  travelfmg  out  of  the  recordy  and  to  no  sort  of  purpose.  The 
author  is  constantly  getting  away  from  the  impression  of  his  subject, 
to  envelop  himself  in  a  cloud  of  images,  which  weaken  and  perplex, 
instead  of  adding  force  and  clearness  to  it.  Provided  he  is  figurative, 
he  does  not  care  how  commonplace  or  irrelevant  the  figures  are,  and 
he  wanders  on,  delighted  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,like  a  truant  school- 
boy, who  is  only  glad  to  have  escaped  from  his  task.  He  has  a  very 
slight  hold  of  his  subject,  and  is  tempted  to  let  it  go  for  any  fallacious 
ornament  of  style.  How  obscure  and  circuitous  is  the  allusion  to 
*  the  clouds  in  which  Death  hid  himself,  to  strike  down  the  stateliest 
courtier  near  the  throne !  '  How  hackneyed  is  the  reference  to 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  how  utterly  quaint  and  unmeaning  is 
the  ringing  the  changes  upon  Orpheus  and  his  train  of  men,  beasts, 
woods,  rocks,  and|  mountains  in  connection  with  Lord  Castlereagh ! 
But  he  is  better  pleased  with  this  classical  fable  than  with  the  death 
of  the  Noble  Peer,  and  delights  to  dwell  upon  it,  to  however  little  use. 
So  he  is  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  a  gourd ;  not 
to  enforce,  but  as  a  relief  to  bis  redections;  and  points  his  conclusion 
with  a  puling  sort  of  common-place,  that  a  peasant,  who  dies  a  natural 
death,  has  no  Coroner's  Inquest  to  sit  upon  him.  All  these  are  the 
faults  of  the  ordinary  poctica]  style.  Poets  think  they  are  bound,  by 
the  tenour  of  their  indentures  to  the  Muses,  to  *  elevate  and  surprise  * 
in  every  line;  and  not  having  the  usual  resources  at  hand  in  common 
or  abstracted  subjects,  aspire  to  the  end  without  the  means.  They 
make,  or  pretend,  an  extraordinary  interest  where  there  is  none. 
They  are  ambitious,  vain,  and  indolent — more  busy  in  preparing  idle 
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ornaments,  which  they  take  their  chance  of  bringing  in  somehow  or 
other,  than  intent  on  eUciting  truths  by  fair  and  honest  inquiry.  It 
should  seem  as  if  they  considered  prose  as  a  sort  of  waiting-maid  to 
poetry,  that  could  only  be  expected  to  wear  her  mistress's  cast-off 
finery.  Poets  have  been  said  to  succeed  best  in  fiction ;  and  the 
account  here  given  nuy  in  part  explain  the  reason.  That  is  to  say, 
they  must  choose  their  own  subject,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
them  continual  opportunities  of  appealing  to  the  senses  and  exciting 
the  fancy.  Dry  details,  abstruse  speculations,  do  not  give  scope  to 
vividness  of  description ;  and,  as  they  cannot  bear  to  be  considered 
dull,  they  become  too  often  affected,  extravagant,  and  insipid. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Coieridge  for  the  comparison  of  poetic  prose 
to  the  second-hand  finery  of  a  lady's  maid  (just  made  use  of).  He 
himself  is  an  instance  of  his  own  observation,  and  (what  isevco  worse) 
of  the  opposite  fault — an  affectation  of  qnaintness  and  originality. 
With  bits  of  tarnished  lace  and  worthless  frippery,  he  assumes  a 
•weeping  oriental  costume,  or  borrows  the  stiff  dresses  of  our  ances- 
tors, or  starts  an  eccentric  fashion  of  his  own.  He  is  swelling  and 
turgid — everlastingly  aiming  to  be  greater  than  his  subject ;  filling  his 
fancy  with  fumes  and  vapours  in  the  pangs  and  throes  of  miraculous 
parturition,  and  bringing  forth  only  stU/  Births,  He  has  an  incessant 
craving,  as  it  were,  to  exalt  every  idea  into  a  metaphor,  to  expand 
every  sentiment  into  a  lengthened  mystery,  voluminous  and  vast,  con- 
fused and  cloudy.  His  style  is  not  succinct,  but  incumbered  with  a 
train  of  words  and  images  that  have  no  practical,  and  only  a  possible 
relation  to  one  another — that  add  to  its  staieliness,  but  impede  its 
march.  One  of  his  sentences  winds  its  '  forlorn  way  obscure  '  over 
the  page  like  a  partriarchal  procession  with  camels  laden,  wreathed 
turbans,  household  wealth,  the  whole  riches  of  the  author's  mind 
poured  out  upon  the  barren  waste  of  his  subject.  The  palm-tree 
spreads  its  sterile  branches  overhead,  and  the  land  of  promise  is  seen 
in  the  distance.  All  this  is  owing  to  his  wishing  to  overdo  every 
thing — to  make  something  more  out  of  everything  than  it  is,  or  than 
it  is  worth.  The  simple  truth  does  not  satisfy  him — no  direct  pro- 
position fUls  up  the  moulds  of  his  understanding.  Ail  is  foreign,  far- 
fetched, irrelevant,  laboured,  unproductive.  To  read  one  of  his  dis- 
quisitioos  is  like  hearing  the  variations  to  a  piece  of  music  without  the 
score.  Or,  to  vary  the  simile,  he  is  not  like  a  man  going  a  journey 
by  the  8tage<oach  along  the  high-road,  but  is  always  getting  into 
a  balloon,  and  mounting  into  the  ;ur,  above  the  plain  ground  of  prose. 
Whether  he  soars  to  the  empyrean,  or  dives  to  the  centre  (as  he 
Bometiroes  does),  it  is  equally  to  get  away  from  the  question  before 
him,  and  to  prove  that  he  owes  every  thing  to  his  own  mind.     His 
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object  U  to  iavent ;  he  scores  to  imitate.  The  business  of  pro«e  u 
the  contrary.  But  Mr.  Coleridge  is  a  poet,  and  his  thoughts  are 
free. 

I  thmk  the  poct-laureat  ia  a  much  better  prose-writer.  His  style 
has  an  aoticjue  quaintness,  with  a  raodern  familiarity.  He  has  just  a 
luHicient  sprinkJiog  of  archaUms,  of  allusions  to  old  Fuller,  and  Burton, 
and  Latimer,  to  set  off  or  qualify  the  smart  dippant  tone  of  his  apolo- 
gies for  existing  abuses,  or  the  ready,  galling  virulence  of  hie  personal 
tnTcctiTCs.  Mr.  Southey  is  a  faithtiil  historian,  and  no  incfHcicnt 
partisan.  In  the  former  character,  his  mind  is  tenacious  of  facts ;  and 
in  the  latter,  his  spleen  and  jealousy  prevent  the  'extravagant  and 
erring  spirit'  of  the  poet  from  losing  itself  in  Fancy's  endless  maze. 
He  *  stoops  to  earthy*  at  least,  and  prostitutes  his  pen  to  some  purpose 
(not  at  the  same  time  losing  his  own  soul,  and  gaining  nothing  by  it) 
- — and  he  vilifies  Reform,  and  praises  the  reign  of  George  lu,  in  good 
set  terms.  In  a  straightforward,  intelligible,  practical,  pointed  way.  He 
is  not  buoyed  up  by  conscious  power  out  of  the  reach  of  cxnranon 
apprehensions,  but  makes  the  most  of  the  obvious  advantages  he 
possesses.  You  may  complain  of  a  pettiness  and  petulance  of  manner, 
but  certainly  there  is  no  want  of  spirit  or  facility  of  execution.  He 
does  not  waste  powder  and  shot  in  the  air,  but  loads  hii  piece,  takes 
a  level  aim,  and  hies  his  mark.  One  would  say  (though  his  Muse  is 
ambidexter)  that  he  wrote  prose  with  his  right  hand  ;  there  is  nothing 
awkward,  circuitous,  or  feeble  in  it.  *  The  words  of  Mercury  are 
harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo  : '  but  this  would  not  apply  to  him. 
His  prose-lucubrations  are  pJeaBanter  reading  than  his  poetry.  Indeed, 
he  is  equally  practised  and  voluminous  in  both ;  and  it  is  no  improb- 
able conjecture,  that  Mr.  Southey  may  have  had  some  idea  of  rivalling 
the  reputation  of  Voltaire  in  the  extent,  the  spirit,  and  the  versatility 
of  his  productions  in  prose  and  verse,  except  that  he  has  written  no 
tragedies  bat  Wat  Tyler ! 

To  my  taste,  the  Author  of  Rimini,  and  Editor  of  the  Examiner,  is 
among  the  best  and  least  corrupted  of  our  poetical  prose-writers.  In 
his  light  but  well  supported  columns  we  find  the  racincss,  the  sharpness, 
and  sparkling  effect  of  poetry,  with  little  that  is  extravagant  or  far- 
fetched, and  no  turgidity  or  pompous  pretension.  Perhaps  there  is 
too  much  the  appearance  of  relaxation  and  trifling  (as  if  he  had 
escaped  the  shackles  of  rhyme),  a  caprice,  a  levity,  and  a  disposition 
to  innovate  in  words  and  ideas.  Still  the  genuine  master-cpirit  of  the 
prose-writer  is  there ;  the  tone  of  lively,  sensible  conversation ;  and 
this  nuy  in  part  arise  from  the  author's  being  himself  an  animated 
talker.  Mr.  Hunt  wants  something  of  the  heat  and  earnestness  of 
the  politicai  partisan ;  but  his  familiar  and  miscellaneous  papers  have 
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ail  the  cue,  grace,  and  point  of  the  best  style  of  Essay-writtng.  Many 
of  hU  effusions  in  the  Ikdicator  show,  that  if  he  had  devoted  hira- 
flclf  exclusively  to  that  mode  of  writiog,  he  inherits  more  of  the  spirit 
of  Steele  than  any  man  since  hia  time. 

Lord  Byron's  prose  is  bad ;  that  is  to  say,  heavy,  laboured,  and 
coarse :  he  tries  to  knock  some  one  down  with  the  butt-end  of  every 
line,  which  defeats  his  object — and  the  style  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley  (if  he  comes  fairly  into  this  discussion)  as  mere  style,  is 
TtUainous.  It  is  pretty  plain  he  is  a  poet ;  for  the  sound  of  names 
runs  mechanically  in  his  ears,  and  he  rings  the  changes  uncon- 
sciously on  the  same  words  in  a  sentence,  like  the  same  rhymes  in 
a  couplet. 

Not  to  spin  out  this  discussion  too  mach,  I  would  conclude  by 
observing,  that  some  of  the  old  English  prose-writers  (who  were  not 
poets)  are  the  best,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  poetical  in  the 
favourable  sense.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  of  the  old 
divines,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  at  the  head  of  them.  There  is  a  flush 
like  the  dawn  over  his  writings ;  the  sweetness  of  the  rose,  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning-dew.  7^here  is  a  softaess  in  his  style,  proceeding 
from  the  tenderness  of  his  heart :  but  his  head  is  firm,  and  his  hand 
is  free.  His  materials  are  as  finely  wrought  up  as  they  are  original 
and  attractive  in  themselves.  Milton's  prose-style  savours  too  much 
of  poetrv,  and*  as  I  have  already  hinted,  of  an  imitation  of  the  Latin. 
Drydeo  s  is  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and  a  model,  in  simplicity, 
strength,  and  perspicuity,  for  the  subjects  he  treated  of. 


ESSAY  II 

ON    DREAMS 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  treating  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  has  the 
following  curious  passage : 

•  The  state  of  somnambulism  equally  proves  the  plurality  of  the 
organs.  This  is  a  sute  of  incomplete  sleep,  wherein  several  organs 
are  watching.  It  is  known  that  the  brain  acts  upon  the  external 
world  by  means  of  voluntary  motion,  of  the  voice,  and  of  the  five 
external  senses.  Now,  if  in  sleeping  some  organs  be  active,  dreams 
take  place ;  if  the  action  of  the  brain  be  propagated  to  the  muscles, 
there  follow  motions ;  if  the  action  of  the  brain  be  propagated  to  the 
vocal  organs,  the  sleeping  person  speaks.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that 
sleeping  persons  dream  and  speak;  others  dream,  speak,  hear,  and 
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anvwer;  others  ttUl  dream,  rise,  do  various  things,  and  walk.  This 
latter  state  is  called  somnambulism,  that  is,  the  state  of  walking  during 
sleep.  Now,  as  the  ear  can  hear,  so  the  eyes  may  see,  while  the 
other  organs  sleep;  and  there  are  facta  quite  positive  which  prove 
that  several  persons  in  the  state  of  somnambulism  have  seen,  but 
always  with  open  eyes.  There  are  also  convulsive  fus,  in  which  the 
patients  see  without  heanng,  and  vice  vend*  Some  somnambulists  do 
things  of  which  they  are  not  capable  in  a  state  of  watching ;  and 
dreaming  persons  reason  sometimes  better  than  they  do  when  awake. 
This  phenomenon  is  not  astonishing^'  6cc. — Physiognomical  System 
OF  Dks.  Gall  ahd  SpuazuEim,  p.  217. 

There  is  here  a  very  singular  mixing  up  of  the  flattest  truisms  with 
the  most  gratuitous  assumptions ;  so  that  the  one  being  told  with  great 
gravity,  and  the  other  delivered  with  the  most  familiar  air»  one  is 
puzzled  in  a  cursory  perusal  to  distinguish  which  is  which.  This 
IB  an  art  of  stultifying  the  reader,  like  that  of  the  juggler,  who  shows 
you  some  plain  matter-of-fact  experiment  just  as  he  is  going  to  play  oif 
his  capital  trick.  The  mind  is,  by  this  alternation  of  style,  thrown 
off  its  guard  ;  and  between  wondering  first  at  the  absurdity,  and  then 
at  the  Buper6ciality  of  the  work,  becomes  almost  a  convert  to  it.  A 
thing  exceedingly  questionable  is  stated  so  roundly,  you  think  there 
must  be  something  in  it :  the  plainest  proposition  is  put  in  so  doubtfiil 
and  cautious  a  manner,  you  conceive  the  writer  must  see  a  great  deal 
farther  into  the  subject  than  you  do.  You  mistrust  your  cars  and 
eyes,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  resign  the  use  of  your  understanding. 
It  is  a  fine  style  of  mystifying.  Again,  it  is  the  practice  with  the 
German  school,  and  in  particular  with  Dr.  Spurzhcim,  to  run  counter 
to  common  sense  and  the  best  authenticated  opinions.  They  must 
always  be  more  knowing  than  every  body  else,  and  treat  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  moderns,  much  in  the  same 
supercilious  way.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  generally  that  people 
see  with  their  eyes ;  and  therefore  it  is  stated  in  the  above  passage  as 
a  discovery  of  the  author,  'imparted  in  dreadful  secresy,'  that  sleep- 
walkers always  see  with  their  eyes  open.  The  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  we  are  not  to  give  too  implicit  or  unqualified  an  assent  to  the 
principle,  at  which  modem  philosophers  have  arrived  with  some  pains 
and  difficulty,  that  we  acquire  our  ideas  of  external  objects  through 
the  senses.  The  tranrctndmtai  sophists  wish  to  back  out  of  that,  as 
too  conclusive  and  well-defined  a  position.  They  would  be  glad  to 
throw  the  whole  of  what  has  been  done  on  this  question  into  con> 
fusion  again,  in  order  to  begin  </r  novo,  like  children  who  construct 
hou<tes  with  cards,  and  when  the  pack  is  built  up,  shuffle  them  all 
together  on  the  table  again.    These  intellectual  Sysiphuses  are  always 
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rolling  the  stone  of  knowledge  up  a  hill,  for  the  perrerte  pleasure  of 
roLtJDg  it  down  agaia«  Having  gone  as  far  as  tliey  can  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reason  and  good  sense,  rather  than  seem  passive  or  the  slaves 
oi  any  opioioo,  Uiey  turn  back  with  a  wonderful  look  of  sagacity  to 
all  sorts  of  exploded  prejudices  and  absurdity.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
cannot  /r/  'wt/i  done  alone,  and  that  after  labouring  for  centuries  to 
remove  ignorance,  we  set  our  faces  with  the  most  wilful  oliiciousness 
against  the  stability  of  knowledge.  The  Physiognomical  SyUem  of 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  is  full  of  this  sort  of  disgusting  cant.  We 
are  still  only  to  beftrvc  tn  all  unheli^f — in  what  they  tell  us.  The  less 
credulous  we  are  of  other  things,  the  more  faith  we  shall  have  in 
reserve  for  them  :  by  exhausting  our  stock  of  scepticism  and  caution 
on  such  obvious  matters  of  fact  as  that  people  always  see  with  their 
eyes  open,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  swallow  their  crude  and  extravagant 
tbeories  whole,  and  not  be  astonished  at  '  the  phenomenoD,  that 
persons  sometimes  reason  better  asleep  than  awake !  * 

I  have  alluded  to  this  passage  because  I  myself  am  (or  used  some 
time  ago  to  be]  a  sleep-walker  ;  and  know  how  the  thing  ie.  In  this 
sort  of  disturbed,  unsound  sleep,  the  eyes  arc  not  closed,  and  are 
attracted  by  the  light.  I  used  to  get  up  and  go  towards  the  window, 
and  make  violent  efforts  to  throw  it  open.  The  air  in  some  measure 
revived  me,  or  I  might  have  tried  to  fiing  myself  out.  I  saw  objects 
indistinctly,  the  houses,  for  instaocc,  facing  me  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street ;  but  still  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  recognise  them 
or  recollect  where  I  was:  that  it,  I  was  still  asleep,  and  the  dimness 
of  my  senses  (as  far  as  it  prevailed)  was  occasioned  by  the  greater 
numboesa  of  my  memory.  This  phenomenon  is  not  astonishing, 
unless  we  chuse  in  all  such  cases  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
For  in  fact,  it  is  the  mind  that  sleeps,  and  the  senses  (so  to  speak] 
only  follow  the  example.  The  mind  dozes,  and  the  eye-lids  close  in 
consecjuence :  we  do  not  go  to  sleep,  because  we  shut  our  eyes.  I 
can,  however,  speak  to  the  fact  of  the  eyes  being  open,  when  their 
•eose  is  shut ;  or  rather,  when  we  are  unable  to  draw  just  inferences 
firom  it.  It  is  generally  in  the  night-time  indeed,  or  in  a  strange 
place,  that  the  circumstance  happens  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  light  dawns 
on  the  recollection,  the  obscurity  and  perplexity  of  the  senses  clear 
ap.  The  external  impression  is  made  before,  much  in  the  same 
manoer  as  it  is  after  we  are  awake ;  but  it  does  not  lead  to  the  usual 
train  of  associations  connected  with  that  impression  ;  /.^.  the  name  of 
the  street  or  town  where  we  are,  who  lives  at  the  opposite  house, 
how  we  came  to  sleep  in  the  room  where  we  are,  8cc. ;  all  which  are 
ideas  belonging  to  our  waking  experience,  and  are  at  this  time  cut  off 
or  greatly  disturbed  by  sleep.     It  is  just  the  same  as  when  persons 
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recover  from  a  swoon,  and  fix  their  eyes  unconscionsly  on  those  about 
ihcm,  for  a  considerable  time  before  they  recollect  where  they  are. 
Would  any  one  but  a  German  physiologist  think  it  necessary  to  assure 
us  that  at  this  time  they  see,  but  with  their  eyes  opeo»  or  pretend  that 
though  they  have  lost  all  memory  or  understanding  during  their 
fainting  fit,  their  minds  act  then  more  vigorously  and  freely  than  ever, 
because  they  are  not  distracted  by  outward  impressions?  The  appeal 
is  made  to  the  outward  sense,  in  the  instances  we  have  seen ;  but  the 
mind  is  deaf  to  it,  because  its  functions  are  for  the  time  gone.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  pretend  with  this  author,  that  in  sleep  some  of  the 
organs  of  the  miod  rest,  while  others  are  active :  it  might  as  well  be 
pretended  that  in  sleep  one  eye  watches  while  the  other  is  shut.  The 
«tupor  is  general :  the  faculty  of  thought  itself  is  impaired ;  and 
whatever  ideas  we  have,  instead  of  being  confined  to  any  particular 
faculty  or  the  impressions  of  any  one  sense,  and  invigorated  thereby, 
float  at  random  from  objea  to  object,  from  one  class  of  impressions 
to  another,  without  coherence  or  control.  The  contcsouj  or  con- 
necting link  between  our  ideas,  which  forms  them  into  separate 
groups  or  compares  different  parts  and  views  of  a  subject  together, 
•eems  to  be  that  which  is  principally  wanting  in  sleep  \  so  that  any 
idea  that  presents  itself  in  (his  anarchy  of  the  mind  is  lord  of  the 
ascendant  for  the  moment,  and  is  driven  out  by  the  next  straggling 
notion  that  comes  across  it.  The  bundles  of  thought  are,  as  it  were, 
untied,  loosened  from  a  common  centre,  and  drift  along  the  stream  of 
fancy  as  it  happens.  Hence  the  confusion  (not  the  concentration 
of  the  faculties)  that  continually  takes  place  in  this  state  of  half- 
perception.  The  mind  takes  in  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  one  part 
of  a  subject,  and  therefore  cannot  correct  its  sudden  and  heterogeneous 
transitions  from  one  momentary  impression  to  another  by  a  larger 
grasp  of  undcrsunding.  Thus  we  confound  one  person  with  another, 
merely  from  some  accidental  coincidence,  the  name  or  the  place 
where  we  have  seen  them,  or  their  having  been  concerned  with  us  in 
some  particular  transaction  the  evening  before.  They  lose  and  regain 
their  proper  identity  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  in  this  rambling  way; 
nor  are  we  able  (though  we  are  somewhat  incredulous  and  surprised 
at  these  compoimd  creations)  to  detect  the  error,  from  not  being  pre- 
pared to  trace  the  same  connected  subject  of  thought  to  a  number  of 
varying  and  successive  ramifications,  or  to  form  the  idea  of  a  whoif. 
We  think  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  did  so  and  so :  then,  from  a  second 
face  coming  across  us,  like  the  sliders  of  a  magic  lantern,  it  was  not 
he,  but  another ;  then  some  one  calls  him  by  his  right  name,  and  he 
is  himself  again.  We  are  little  shocked  at  these  gross  contradictions; 
for  if  the  miod  was  capable  of  perceiving  them  in  all  their  absurdity^ 
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it  wooJd  not  be  liable  to  ^1  into  them.  It  runs  into  them  for  the 
lame  reason  that  it  is  hardly  conscious  of  them  when  made. 

• That  which  was  now  a  horse,  a  bear,  a  cloud, 

Even  with  a  thought  the  rack  dislimns, 
And  makes  it  iudistinct  as  water  is  in  water/ 

The  difference,  so  hr  then,  between  sleeping  and  waking  seems  to  be 
that  in  the  latter  we  have  a  greater  range  of  conscious  recollections,  a 
larger  discourse  of  reason,  and  associate  ideas  in  longer  trains  and 
more  as  they  are  connected  one  with  another  in  the  order  of  nature  j 
^riiereas  in  the  former,  any  two  impressions,  that  meet  or  are  alike, 
join  company,  and  then  are  parted  again,  without  notice,  like  the 
froth  from  the  ware.  So  in  madness,  there  is,  I  should  apprehend, 
the  same  tyranny  of  the  imagination  orer  the  judgment ;  that  is,  the 
mind  has  slipped  its  cable,  and  single  images  meet,  and  jostle,  and 
unite  suddenly  together,  without  any  power  to  arrange  or  compare 
them  with  others,  with  which  they  are  connected  in  the  world  of 
reality.  There  is  a  continual  phantasmagoria  :  whatcrer  shapes  and 
colours  come  together  are  by  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  brain 
referred  to  external  nature,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  place, 
or  circumstance.  From  the  same  want  of  continuity,  we  often  forget 
our  dreams  so  speedily :  if  we  cannot  catch  them  as  they  are  passing 
out  at  the  door,  wc  never  set  eyes  on  them  again.  There  is  no  clue 
or  thread  of  imagination  to  trace  them  by.  In  a  morning  sometimei 
we  have  had  a  dream  that  we  try  in  vain  to  recollect ;  it  is  gone,  like 
the  rainbow  from  the  cloud.  At  other  times  (so  evanescent  is  their 
texture)  we  forget  that  we  have  dreamt  at  all ;  and  at  these  limes  the 
mind  &eems  to  have  been  a  mere  blank,  and  sleep  presents  only  an 
image  of  death.  Hence  has  arisen  the  famous  dispute.  Whether  the 
soui  thinh  aliuayt  ? — on  which  Mr.  Locke  and  different  writers  have 
bestowed  so  much  tedious  and  unprofitable  discussion ;  some  maintain- 
ing that  the  mind  was  like  a  watch  that  goes  continually,  though 
more  slowly  and  irregularly  at  one  time  than  another ;  while  the 
opposite  party  contended  that  it  often  stopped  altogether,  bringing 
the  example  of  sound  sleep  as  an  argument,  and  desiring  to  know 
what  proof  we  could  have  of  thoughts  passing  through  the  mind,  of 
which  it  was  itself  perfectly  unconscious,  and  retained  not  the  slightest 
recollection.  I  grant,  we  often  sleep  so  sound,  or  have  such  faint 
imagery  passing  through  the  brain,  that  if  we  awake  by  degrees,  wc 
forget  it  altogether  :  wc  recollect  our  first  waking,  and  perhaps  some 
imperfect  suggestions  of  fancy  just  before  ;  but  beyond  this,  all  is 
mere  oblivion,  fiui  I  have  observed  that  whenever  I  have  been 
waked  up  suddenly,  and  not  left  to  myself  to  recover  from  this  sutc 
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of  tneatal  torpor,  I  hare  beeD  always  dreaming  of  ftomething,  f.r. 
thinking,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  question.  Let  any  otie  call 
you  at  any  time,  however  fast  asleep  you  may  be,  you  make  out  their 
voice  io  the  first  surprise  to  be  like  some  one's  you  were  thinking  of 
Id  your  sleep.  Let  an  accidental  noise,  the  filing  of  something  in 
the  next  room,  rouse  you  up,  you  constantly  find  something  to 
associate  it  with,  or  translate  it  back  into  the  language  of  your 
slumbering  thoughts.  Vou  are  never  taken  completely  at  a  nonplut 
— summoned,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  state  of  nonexistence.  It  is  easy 
for  any  one  to  try  the  experiment  upon  himself;  that  is,  to  examine 
every  time  he  is  waked  up  suddenly,  so  that  liis  waking  and  sleeping 
stale  are  brought  into  immediate  contact,  whether  he  has  not  in  all 
such  cases  been  dreaming  of  something,  and  not  fairly  caught  nappmg. 
For  myself,  I  think  I  can  speak  with  certainty.  It  would  indeed  be 
rather  odd  to  awake  out  of  such  an  absolute  privation  and  suspense  of 
thought  as  is  contended  for  by  the  partisans  oi  the  contrary  theory. 
It  would  be  a  peep  into  the  grave,  a  consciousnese  of  death,  an 
escape  from  the  world  of  noD-enlity  ! 

The  vividness  of  our  impressions  in  dreams,  of  which  ao  much  has 
been  said,  seems  to  be  rather  apparent  than  real ;  or,  if  this  mode  of 
expression  should  be  objected  to  aa  unwarrantable,  rather  physical 
than  menul.  It  is  a  vapour,  a  fume,  the  effect  of  the  *  heat-oppressed 
brain.'  The  imagination  gloats  over  an  idea,  and  doats  at  the  same 
time.  However  warm  or  brilliant  the  colouring  of  these  changing 
appearances,  they  vanish  with  the  dawn.  They  are  put  out  by  our 
waking  thoughts,  as  the  sun  puts  out  a  candle.  It  is  tmlucky  that  we 
sometimes  remember  the  heroic  sentiments,  the  profound  discoveries, 
the  witty  repartees  we  have  uttered  in  our  sleep.  The  one  turn  to 
bombast,  the  others  are  mere  truisms,  and  the  last  absolute  nonsense. 
Yet  we  clothe  them  certainly  with  a  fancied  importance  at  the 
moment.  This  seems  to  be  merely  the  effervescence  of  the  blood  or 
of  the  brain,  physically  acting.  It  is  an  odd  thing  in  sleep,  that  we 
not  only  fancy  wc  see  different  persons,  and  talk  to  them,  but  that  we 
hear  them  make  answers,  and  startle  us  with  an  observation  or  a  piece 
of  news ;  and  tliough  wc  of  course  put  the  answer  into  their  mouths, 
we  have  no  idea  beforehand  what  it  will  be,  and  it  takes  us  as  much 
by  surprise  as  it  would  in  reality.  This  kind  of  successful  ventrilo- 
quism which  we  practise  upon  ourselves  may  perhaps  be  in  some 
measure  accounted  for  from  the  short-sightedness  and  incomplete 
consciousness  which  were  remarked  above  as  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  sleep. 

The  power  of  prophesying  or  forcseciDg  things  in  our  sleep,  as 
from  a  higher  and  more  abstracted  sphere  of  thought*  need  not  be 
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here  argued  upon.  There  ie,  however,  a  sort  of  profundity  in  eleep ; 
and  it  may  be  usefiilly  consulted  as  an  oracle  in  this  way.  It  may  be 
•aid,  that  the  voluntary  power  is  suspended,  and  things  come  upon  tu 
as  unexpected  revelations,  which  we  keep  out  of  our  thoughts  at  other 
times.  We  may  be  aware  of  a  danger,  that  yet  we  do  not  chuae^ 
while  we  have  the  fiill  command  of  our  faculties,  to  acknowledge  to 
ourselves :  the  impending  event  will  then  appear  to  us  as  a  dream, 
and  we  shall  most  likely  find  it  verified  afterwards.  Another  thing 
of  no  small  consetjueoce  is,  that  we  may  sometimes  discover  our  tacit, 
and  almost  unconscioas  sentiments,  with  respect  to  persons  or  things 
in  the  same  way.  We  arc  not  hjrpocritcs  in  our  sleep.  The  curb  is 
taken  off  from  our  passions,  and  our  imagination  wanders  at  will. 
When  awake,  we  check  these  rising  thoughts,  and  fancy  we  have 
them  not.  In  dreams,  when  we  are  off  our  guard,  they  return  securely 
and  unbidden.  We  may  make  this  use  of  the  infirmity  of  our  sleep- 
ing metamorphosis,  that  we  may  repress  any  feelings  of  this  sort  that 
we  disapprove  in  their  incipient  sute,  and  detect,  ere  it  be  too  lace, 
an  unwarrantable  antipathy  or  fatal  passion.  Infants  cannot  disguise 
their  thoughu  firom  others ;  and  in  sleep  we  reveal  the  secret  to 
ourselves. 

It  should  appear  that  I  have  never  been  in  love,  for  the  same 
reason.  I  never  dream  of  the  face  of  any  one  I  am  particularly 
attached  to.  I  have  thought  almost  to  agony  of  the  same  person  for 
years,  nearly  without  ceasing,  so  as  to  have  her  face  always  before  me, 
and  to  be  haunted  by  a  perpetual  consciousness  of  disappointed  passion, 
and  yet  I  never  in  all  that  time  dreamt  of  this  person  more  than  once 
or  twice,  and  then  not  vividly.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  this 
perseverance  of  the  imagination  in  a  fruitless  track  must  have  been 
owing  to  mortified  pride,  to  an  intense  desire  and  hope  of  good  in  the 
abstraa,  more  than  to  love,  which  I  consider  as  an  individual  and 
involuntary  passion,  and  which  therefore,  when  it  is  strong,  must 
predominate  over  the  fancy  in  sleep.  I  think  myself  into  love,  and 
dream  myself  out  of  ii.  I  should  have  made  a  very  bad  Endymion, 
b  this  sense  ;  for  all  the  time  the  heavenly  Goddess  was  shining  over 
my  head,  I  should  never  have  had  a  thought  about  her.  If  I  had 
waked  and  found  her  gone,  I  might  have  been  in  a  considerable 
taJiing.  Coleridge  used  to  laugh  at  me  for  my  want  of  the  faculty  of 
dreaming  ;  and  once,  on  my  saying  that  I  did  not  like  the  preter- 
natural stories  in  the  Arabian  Nights  (for  the  comic  parts  I  love 
dearly),  he  said,  'That  must  be  because  you  never  dream.  There  is 
a  class  of  poetry  built  on  this  foundation,  which  is  surely  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  oar  nature,  since  we  are  asleep  and  building  up 
iniaginatioDS  of  this  sort  half  our  time.'     I  had  nothing  to  say  against 
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was  ouc  oi  hi»  conjectural  subtleties,  in  which  he  excels  all 
thr  per  '-t:i.i  \  ever  knew;  but  I  had  some  satisfaction  in  finding 
al  1    had    Bishop  Attcrbury    expressly  on    ray   side 

in  ^  ^   who  has  recorded    his  detestation  of  Sinbad  thh 

SailoSs  ia  U  interesting  letter  to  Pope.  Perhaps  he  too  did  not 
drram' 

Yd  I  dtcani  sonietimes ;  I  dream  of  the  Louvre — Intiu  et  in  cuie* 
I  drcaim  1  was  there  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  that  the  old  scene 
retunied — thiit  I  looked  for  my  favourite  pictures,  and  found  them 
gone  or  erased*  The  dream  of  my  youth  came  upon  me ;  a  glory 
And  a  vtatun  unutterable,  that  comes  no  more  but  in  darkness  and  to 
Urcp  :  my  heart  rose  up,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  lifted  up  my 
voice  'irkl  wrpi,  aad  I  awoke.  I  also  dreamt  a  little  while  ago,  that 
I  iTig  the  New  Eloise  to   an  old    friend,  and   came  to  the 

L<"  jMBsage  in  Julia's  farewell  letter,  which  had  much  the  same 

dSpct  upon  me,— The  words  are,  *  Trap  heurcuu  iTacheter  au  prix  de 
mui  vig  h  droit  de  t^aimcr  ioujours  sanj  crime  et  de  te  ie  dire  encore  une 
yoU(  aMont  queje  meuri !  '  I  used  to  sob  over  this  passage  twenty 
yrari  ago ;  and  in  this  dream  about  it  lately,  I  seemed  to  live  these 
twenty  years  over  again  in  ooe  short  moment !  I  do  not  dream 
ordiDirily  ;  and  there  are  people  who  never  could  see  anything  in  the 
ATfw  Eioiie,     Are  we  not  quits  ! 


ESSAY  III 


ON  THE  CONVERSATION  OF  AUTHORS 


An  Author  is  bouiKl  to  write — veil  or  ill,  wisely  or  foolishly :  it  is 
his  irade.  But  I  do  not  see  that  he  is  bound  to  talk,  any  more  than 
be  ii  bound  to  dance,  or  ride,  or  fence  better  than  other  people. 
RoKlingy  study,  lileDce.  thought,  arc  a  bad  introduction  to  loquacity. 
It  woold  be  aoooer  learnt  of  chambermaids  and  tapsters.  He  under- 
stands the  art  and  mystery  of  his  own  profession,  which  is  book- 
making  :  what  right  has  any  ooe  to  expect  or  require  him  to  do 
more — to  make  a  bow  gracefully  on  entering  or  leaving  a  room,  to 
make  love  charmingly,  or  to  make  a  fortuixr  at  all  ?  In  all  things 
there  it  a  division  of  labour.  A  lord  is  no  less  amorous  for  writing 
ridicoioua  loTe-lettert,  nor  a  General  less  cuccet&ful  for  wanting  wit 
arid  honesty.  Why  then  may  not  a  poor  author  say  nothing,  and  yet 
pan  moMcr?  Set  him  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  he  will  make  no 
mpaz ;  he  ■  mmm  fhnrtf  while  the  slang- wit  flies  about  as  last  as  the 
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du«,  with  the  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  clatter  of  the  HorBea*  heels: 
put  him  in  a  ring  of  boxers,  he  is  a  poor  creature — 

<  And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid.* 

Introduce  him  to  a  tea-party  of  milliner's  girls,  and  they  are  ready  to 
split  their  sides  with  laughing  at  him :  over  his  bottle,  he  is  dry  :  in 
the  drawing-room,  rude  or  awkward  ;  he  is  too  refined  for  the  vulgar, 
too  clownish  for  the  fashionable : — '  he  is  one  that  cannot  make  a 
good  leg,  one  that  cannot  eat  a  mess  of  broth  cleanly,  one  that  cannot 
ride  a  horse  without  apur-galling,  one  that  cannot  salute  a  woman,  and 
look  on  her  directly : ' — in  courts,  in  camps,  in  town  and  country,  he 
is  a  cypher  or  a  butt :  he  ia  good  for  nothing  but  a  laughing-stock  or 
a  scare-crow.  You  can  scarcely  get  a  word  out  of  him  for  love  or 
money.  He  knows  nothing.  He  has  no  notion  of  pleasure 
or  business,  or  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  ;  he  does  not  under- 
stand cookery  (unless  he  is  a  doctor  in  divinity)  nor  surgery,  nor 
chemistry  (unless  he  is  a  Quidnunc)  nor  mechanics,  nor  husbandry 
and  tillage  (unless  he  is  as  great  an  admirer  of  Tull's  Husbandry, 
and  has  profited  a^  much  by  it  as  the  philosopher  of  Botley) — no, 
nor  music,  painting,  the  Drama,  nor  the  Fine  Arts  in  general. 

'  What  the  deuce  is  it  then,  my  good  sir,  that  he  does  under- 
stand, or  know  anything  about  ? ' 

•  BOOKS,  VENUS,  BOOKS  ! ' 

•What  books?' 

'  Not  receipt-books,  Madona,  nor  account-books,  nor  books  of 
pharmacy,  or  the  veterinary  art  (they  belong  to  their  respective 
callings  and  handicrafts)  but  books  of  liberal  tute  and  general 
knowledge.' 

■  What  do  you  mean  by  that  general  knowledge  which  implies 
not  a  knowledge  of  things  in  general,  but  an  ignorance  (by  your  own 
account)  of  every  one  in  particular :  or  by  that  liberal  taste  which 
scorns  the  pursuits  and  acquirements  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
succession,  and  is  confined  exclusively,  and  by  way  of  excellence,  to 
what  nobody  takes  an  interest  in  but  yourself,  and  a  few  idlers  like 
yourself?  Is  this  what  the  critics  mean  by  the  bellej4eUrcs,  and  the 
study  of  humanity  ?  * 

Book-knowledge,  in  a  word,  then,  is  knowledge  communicabU  by 
bo0Jt4 :  and  it  is  general  and  liberal  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  intelli- 
gible and  interesting  on  the  bare  suggestion.  That  to  which  any  one 
feels  a  romantic  atuchment,  merely  from  fmding  it  in  a  book,  must  be 
interesting  in  itself:  that  which  he  instantly  forms  a  lively  and  entire 
conception  of,  from  seeing  a  few  marks  and  scratches  upon  paper, 
must  be  taken  fix>m  common  nature :  that  which|  the  first  time  you 
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sooBiM  tocfcry  nbject, 
t  jod  cfae«e  the  uhoiar 
ireau  and  fooad*  his  daim  u>  gcooal  aitcstekn  vfoa  tlicm,  wkho^ 
chargoUe  vitii  pcdaotry.  The  naome  dmaipUuni  of  iihiwR  nrfckj 
of  faaksand  fiies  in  Waltcm't  Complete  Angler,  sake  tbat  work  a  great 
fiivoorice  mil  iportRDcii :  Uae  alloy  of  aa  «"«i*t*l*^  hmoaaitf^  aad  the 
modeg  bot  toochiog  dcaciipuooa  of  farniHar  iacidcpta  aod  raral 
objects  •cattercd  tbroogb  it,  iave  made  it  aa  ec^oal  firoantc  wkh  crery 
reader  of  tatte  and  feeling.  Mootaigne's  E«says  IHlworth'i  Spell- 
ing Book«  and  Feam's  Treatise  oo  Contingent  Rexnainderst  are  all 
equally  boolu,  hot  not  equally  adapted  for  all  dacaet  of  rcadert. 
The  two  last  are  of  no  oje  bat  to  school-masters  and  lawyers :  but 
the  ^nt  it  a  work  we  nuy  rccoraineDd  to  any  one  to  read  who  has 
ever  thooght  at  all,  or  who  would  learn  to  think  justly  oo  any  subject. 
Persons  of  different  trades  and  professioos — the  mechaaic*  the  sho^ 
keeper,  the  medical  practitioner,  the  artist,  &c  may  all  hsve  great 
knowledge  and  ingcmuty  in  their  several  vocatioDs,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  very  edifying  to  themselTcs,  and  jbk  as  iaroaipfrhni- 
sible  to  their  neighbours :  bot  over  and  above  this  |iiiifrMinnil  and 
technical  knowledge,  they  must  be  smpoced  to  have  a  Hock  of 
common  icose  and  common  feeling  to  mmish  subjects  for  common 
conTersation,  or  to  give  thera  any  pleasure  in  each  other's  company. 
It  is  to  this  common  stock  of  ideas,  spread  over  the  sur^ce,  or 
striking  its  roots  iqo)  the  very  centre  of  soaety,  that  the  popolar 
writer  appeals,  and  not  in  vain ;  for  he  finds  readers.  It  is  of  this 
finer  essence  of  wisdom  and  humanity, '  ctherial  mould,  sky-tinctured,' 
that  books  of  the  better  sort  are  made.  They  contain  the  language 
of  thought.  It  must  happen  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the 
variety  of  human  capacity,  same  persons  will  have  struck  oat  finer 
observations,  reflections,  and  sentiments  than  others.  These  they 
have  committed  to  books  of  memory,  have  bequeathed  as  a  tasting 
legacy  to  posterity  ;  and  such  persons  have  become  standard  authors. 
We  visit  at  the  shrine,  drink  in  some  measure  of  the  inspiration,  and 
cannot  easily  ^breathe  in  other  air  less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal 
fruits.'  Are  we  to  be  bUmed  for  this,  because  the  vulgar  and 
illiterate  do  not  always  understand  us  ?  The  fault  is  rather  in  them, 
who  are  *  confined  and  cabin'd  in,'  each  in  their  own  particular  sphere 
and  compartment  of  ideas,  and  have  not  the  same  refined  medium  of 
communicatioa  or  abstracted  topics  of  discourse.  Bring  a  number  of 
literary,  or  of  iJUtcrate  persons  together,  perfect  sirangrrs  to  each 
other,  and  see  which  party  will  make  the  best  company.  *  Veriiy, 
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vrr  have  our  reward.'  We  have  made  our  election,  and  have  no 
reasQD  to  repeni  it,  if  we  were  wise.  But  the  misfortune  is,  we  wish 
to  have  adl  the  advantages  on  one  side.  We  grudge,  and  cannot 
recockcile  it  to  ourselves,  that  any  one  *  should  go  about  to  cozen 
fortune,  without  the  stamp  of  learning!  '  We  think  •  because  we  are 
tcholarj,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale !  *  We  don't  know 
bow  to  account  for  it,  that  bar -maids  should  gossip,  or  ladies  whit»pery 
or  bullies  roar,  or  fools  laugh,  or  knaves  thrive,  without  having  gone 
through  the  same  course  of  select  study  that  we  have  !  This  vanity 
is  prepoeterous,  and  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it.  Books  arc  a 
world  tu  themselves,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  world. 
The  world  itself  is  a  volume  larger  than  all  the  libraries  in  it. 
Learning  is  a  sacred  deposit  from  the  experience  of  ages ;  but  it  has 
not  put  all  future  experience  on  the  shelf,  or  debarred  the  common 
herd  of  mankind  from  the  use  of  their  hands,  tongues,  eyes,  ears,  or 
understandings.  Taste  is  a  luxury  for  the  privileged  few :  but  it  "^ 
would  be  hard  upon  thoflc  who  have  not  the  same  standard  of  reBne- 
mcnt  in  their  own  minds  that  we  suppose  ourselves  to  have,  if  this 
should  prevent  them  from  having  recourse,  as  usual,  to  their  old  frolics, 
coarse  jokes,  and  horse-play,  and  getting  through  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  world,  with  such  homely  sayings  and  shrewd  helps  a*  they  may. 
Happy  is  it,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and 
perform  their  several  tasks,  and  do  as  they  like  without  us — caring 
nothing  for  our  scribblings,  our  carpings,  and  our  c^uibbles ;  and 
moving  on  the  same,  in  spite  of  our  fine-spun  distinctions,  fantastic 
theories,  and  lines  of  demarcation,  which  are  like  the  chalk-figures 
drawn  on  ball-room  floors  to  be  danced  out  before  morning !  In 
the  field  opposite  the  window  where  I  write  this,  there  is  a  country- 
girl  picking  stones :  in  the  one  next  it,  there  ore  several  poor 
women  weeding  the  blue  and  red  Bowers  from  the  corn  :  farther 
on,  are  two  boys,  tending  a  flock  of  sheep.  What  do  they  know  | 
or  care  about  what  I  am  writing  about  them,  or  ever  will — 
or  what  would  they  be  the  better  for  it,  ii'  they  did  i  Or  why  need 
we  despise 

*  The  wretched  slave, 

Who  Jikf  a  hckcy,  from  the  rise  to  the  set. 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phabus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elysium  j  next  day,  after  dawn, 

Dotn  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse } 

And  follow's  so  the  e\'CT-running  year 

With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave  f ' 

Is  not  this  life  as  sweet  as  writing   Ephcmerides?      But  we   put 
that  which  flutters  the  brain  idly  for  a  moment,  and  then  is  heard  no 
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mottf  m  conpctitioo  with  natarcy  vhich  eziiu  every  where,  and  Usts 
alvay**  We  not  only  underrate  the  force  of  natore,  and  make  too 
I  mticb  of  art — bvt  wc  also  oTcr-rate  oar  own  accomplahiDciiu  and 
*  jdvaangct  derived  from  an.  In  the  presence  of  dovmish  ignorance, 
or  of  persoQs  withoot  any  great  pretensioos,  real  or  aifected,  we  arc 
werj  math  iadined  lo  ake  u|)on  ouraeivesi  as  the  rirtual  representa- 
tives of  Kieoce,  art,  and  literatore.  We  have  a  strong  itcfa  to  show 
offtnA  do  the  boooors  of  dvilizatioD  for  all  the  great  men  whose 
work*  we  have  ever  read,  and  whose  names  oar  auditors  have  never 
Iward  of,  as  oofalenien's  lact^ueys,  in  the  absence  of  their  masters,  give 
thcnselves  airs  of  stxpehority  over  ereiy  one  else.  But  though  we 
have  read  Congrcve,  a  stage-coachman  may  be  an  orer-matcfa  for  as 
m  wit :  thoagh  we  are  deep-veried  in  the  excellence  of  Shakspeare'i 
coUoauial  style,  a  Tillage  beldam  may  oatscold  us :  thongh  we  have 
read  Machiarel  in  tfae  original  Italian,  we  may  be  easOy  outwitted  by 
a  clown  :  and  though  we  have  cried  our  eyes  oat  over  the  New 
Eloisc,  a  poor  shepherd-lad,  who  hardly  knows  how  to  spell  bis  own 
name,  nay  '  tell  his  tale,  under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale,'  and  prove 
a  more  thriving  wooer.  What  then  is  the  advanuge  we  possess  over 
the  meancflt  of  the  mean  ?  Why  this,  that  we  have  read  Coogreve, 
Shakspeare,  Machiavel,  the  New  Eloisc ; — not  that  we  are  to  have 
their  wit,  genius,  fchrewdocss,  or  melting  tefldcrness. 

Frtim  speculative  pursuits  we  must  be  satisfied  with  speculative 
benefits.  From  reading,  too,  we  learn  to  write.  If  wc  hare  had 
the  pleasure  of  studying  the  highest  models  of  perfection  in  their 
kind,  and  can  hope  to  leave  any  thing  ourselves,  however  slight, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  model,  or  even  a  good  copy  in  iu  way,  we 
may  think  ourselves  pretty  well  off,  without  engrossing  all  the 
privileges  of  learning,  and  all  the  blessings  of  ignorance  into  the 
bsrgain. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  there  have  not  been  in- 
dividuals in  common  life  of  greater  talents  and  powers  of  mind  than 
the  most  celebrated  writers — whether,  for  instance,  such  or  such  a 
Liverpool  merchant,  or  Manchester  manufacturer,  was  not  a  more 
sensible  man  than  Montaigne,  of  a  longer  reach  of  understanding 
than  the  Viscount  of  St.  Albans.  There  is  no  saying,  unless  some 
of  these  illustrious  obscure  had  communicated  their  important 
•  discoveries  to  the  world.  But  then  ihcy  would  have  been  authors ! 
— On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  set  of  critics  who  fall  into  the 
contrary  error ;  and  suppose  that  unless  the  proof  of  capacity  is  laid 
before  all  the  world,  the  capacity  itself  cannot  exist ;  looking  upon 
all  those  who  have  not  commenced  authors,  as  literally  'stocks  and 
•tones,  and  worse  than  senseless  things/  I  remember  trying  to 
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conrincc  a  person  of  this  class,  that  a  young  lady,  whom  he  knew 
something  of,  the  niece  of  a  celebrated  authoress,  had  just  the  same 
sort  of  6nc  tact  and  ironical  turn  in  conversation,  that  her  relatiTe  had 
shown  in  her  writings  when  young.  The  only  answer  I  could  get 
was  an  incredulous  smile,  and  the  observation  that  when  she  wrote 

any   thing   as    good   as   ,   or  ,    he    might   think    her   aa 

cJever.     I   said   all    1   meant   was,   that   she   had  the   same    family 

talents,  and  asked  whether  he  thought   that  if  Miss had  not 

been  very  clever,  as  a  mere  girl,  before  she  wrote  her  novels,  she 
would  ever  have  written  them  ?  It  was  all  in  vain.  He  still  stuck 
to  his  text,  and  waa  convinced  that  the  niece  was  a  little  fool  com- 
pared to  her  aunt  at  the  same  age;  and  if  he  had  known  the  aunt 
formerly,  he  would  have  had  just  the  same  opinion  of  her.  My  friend 
was  one  of  thoftc  who  have  a  settled  persuasion  that  it  is  the  book 
that  makes  the  author,  and  not  the  author  the  book.  That's  a 
■trangc  opinion  for  a  great  philosopher  to  hold.  But  he  wilfully 
shots  his  eyes  to  tlie  germs  and  indistinct  workings  of  genius,  and 
treats  them  with  ropcrcilious  indiiference,  till  they  stare  him  in  the 
face  through  the  press ;  and  then  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  overt 
acts  and  published  evidence.  This  is  neither  a  proof  of  wisdom,  nor 
the  way  to  be  wise.  It  is  partly  pedantry  and  prejudice,  and  partly 
feebleness  of  judgment  and  want  of  magnanimity.  He  dare  as  little 
commit  himself  on  the  character  of  books,  as  of  individuals,  till  they 
are  stamped  by  the  public.  If  you  show  him  any  work  for  his 
approbation,  he  asks,  *  Whose  is  the  super scri|>tion  ?  * — He  judges  of 
genius  by  its  shadow,  reputation — of  the  metal  by  the  coin.      He  is 

just  the  reverse  of  another  person  whom  I  know — for,  as  G 

never  allows  a  particle  of  merit  to  any  one  till  it  is  acknowledged  by 

the  whole  world,  C withholds  his  tribate  of  applause  from  every 

person,  in  whom  any  mortal  but  himself  can  descry  the  least  glimpse 
of  understanding.  He  would  be  thought  to  look  farther  into  a 
millstone  than  any  body  else.  He  would  have  others  see  with  his 
eyes,  and  take  their  opinions  from  him  on  trust,  in  spite  of  their 
tenses.     The  more  obscure  and  defective  the  indications  of  merit,  the 

freater  his  sagacity  and  candour  in  being  the  first  to  point  them  out. 
le  looks  upon  what  he  nicknames  a  man  of  geniiu^  but  aa  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils,  and  the  clay  in  the  potter's  hands.  If  any  such  inert, 
unconscious  mass,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  modern  Prometheus, 
is  kindled  into  life, — begins  to  see,  speak,  and  move,  so  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  other  people, — our  jealous  patroniser  of  latent  worth  in 
that  case  throws  aside,  icoms,  and  hates  his  own  handy-work ;  and 
deserts  his  intellectual  offspring  from  the  moment  they  can  go  alone  and 
shift  for  themselves. — But  to  pass  on  to  our  more  inmiediate  subject. 
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The  fault  of  literary  conversation  in  general  is  its  too  great  teoa- 
ciouBDcss.  It  faBtens  upon  a  subject,  and  will  not  let  it  go.  It 
resembles  a  battle  rather  than  a  skirmish,  and  makes  a  toil  of  a 
pleasure.  Perhaps  it  docs  this  from  necessity,  from  a  consciousnesa 
of  wanting  the  more  familiar  graces,  the  power  to  sport  and  trifle,  to 
touch  lightly  and  adorn  agreeably,  every  view  or  turn  of  a  question 
en  pas X ant ^  as  it  arises.  Those  who  have  a  reputation  to  lose  are  too 
ambitious  of  shining,  to  please.  '  To  excel  in  conversation,'  said  an 
ingenious  man,  *  one  must  not  be  always  striving  to  say  good  things : 
to  say  one  good  thing,  one  must  say  many  bad,  and  more  indifferent 
ones.'  This  desire  to  shine  without  the  means  at  hand,  often  makes 
men  silent  :— 

'  The  fear  of  being  alent  strikes  us  dumb.' 

A  writer  who  has  been  accustomed  to  take  a  connected  view  of  a 
difficult  question,  and  to  work  it  out  gradually  in  all  its  bearings,  may 
be  very  deficient  in  that  quickness  and  ease,  which  men  of  the  world, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a  variety  of  opinions,  who  pick  up  an 
observation  on  one  subject,  and  another  on  another,  and  who  care 
about  none  any  farther  than  the  passing  away  of  an  idle  hour,  usually 
acquire.  An  author  has  studied  a  particular  point — he  has  read,  he 
has  inquired,  he  has  thought  a  great  deal  upon  it :  he  is  not  contented 
to  take  it  up  casually  in  common  with  others,  to  throw  out  a  hint,  to 
propose  an  objection :  he  will  cither  remain  silent,  uneasy,  and 
dissatiaiied,  or  he  will  begin  at  the  beginning  and  go  through  with  it 
to  the  end.  He  is  for  taking  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself. 
He  would  be  thought  to  understand  the  subject  better  than  others,  or 
indeed  would  show  that  nobody  else  knows  any  thing  about  it.  There 
are  always  three  or  four  points  on  which  the  literary  novice  at  his  first 
outset  in  life  fancies  he  can  enlighten  every  company,  and  bear  down 
all  opposition  :  but  he  is  cured  of  this  Quixotic  and  pugnacious  spirit^ 
as  he  goes  more  into  the  world,  where  he  finds  that  there  are  other 
opinions  and  other  pretensions  to  be  adjusted  be&ides  his  own.  When 
this  asperity  wears  off,  and  a  certain  scholastic  precocity  is  mellowed 
down,  the  conversation  of  men  of  letters  becomes  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  Men  of  the  world  have  no  fixed  principles,  no  ground- 
work of  thought :  mere  scholars  have  too  much  an  object,  a  theory 
always  in  view,  to  which  they  wrest  every  thing,  and  not  unfrequently, 
common  sense  itself.  By  mixing  with  society,  they  rub  off  their 
hardness  of  manner,  and  impracticable,  offensive  singularity,  while 
they  retain  a  greater  depth  and  coherence  of  understanding.  There 
is  more  to  be  learnt  from  them  than  from  their  books.  This  was  a 
remark  of  Rousseau's,  and  it  is  a  very  true  one.     In  the  confidence 
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and  unreserve  of  private  intercourse,  they  are  more  at  liberty  to  say 
what  they  thtnk>  to  put  the  subject  in  different  and  opposite  points  of 
Tiew,  to  illustrate  it  more  briefly  and  pithily  by  familiar  expressionsy 
by  an  appeal  to  iDdividual  character  and  personal  knowledge — to  bring 
in  the  limitationt  to  obviate  misconception,  to  state  diJEcuIucs  on  their 
own  side  of  the  argument,  and  answer  them  as  well  as  they  can. 
This  would  hardly  agree  with  the  prudery,  and  somewhat  ostentatious 
claims  of  authorship.  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation  in  BoswelTs  Life 
is  much  better  than  his  published  works  :  and  the  fragments  of  the 
opinions  of  celebrated  men,  preserved  in  their  letters  or  in  anecdotes 
of  them,  are  justly  sought  after  as  invaluable  for  the  same  reason. 
For  instance,  what  a  fund  of  sense  there  is  in  Grimm's  Memoirs! 
We  thus  get  at  the  essence  of  what  is  contained  in  their  more  laboured 
productions,  without  the  affectation  or  formality. — Argument,  again, 
is  the  death  of  conversation,  if  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  hostility :  but  / 
discussion  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  thing,  where  you  advance  and 
defend  your  opinions  as  far  as  you  can,  and  admit  the  truth  of  what  is 
objected  against  them  with  equal  impartiality  ;  in  short,  where  you 
do  not  pretend  to  set  up  for  an  oracle,  but  freely  declare  what  you 
really  know  about  any  question,  or  suggest  what  has  struck  you  aa  1 
throwing  a  new  light  upon  it,  and  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 
This  tone  of  conversation  was  well  described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
he  said  of  some  party  at  which  he  had  been  present  the  night  before 
— 'We  had  good  talk,  sir!  *  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  con- 
versation worth  any  thing  but  between  friends,  or  those  who  agree  in 
the  same  leading  views  of  a  subject.  Nothing  was  ever  learnt  by 
either  oide  in  a  dispute.  You  contradict  one  another,  will  not  allow 
a  grain  of  sense  in  what  your  adversary  advances,  are  blind  to  what- 
ever makes  against  yourself,  dare  not  look  the  question  fairly  in  the 
face,  so  that  you  cannot  avail  yourself  even  of  your  real  advantages, 
insist  most  on  what  you  feel  to  be  the  weakest  points  of  your  argu- 
ment, and  get  more  and  more  absurd,  dogmatical,  and  violent  every 
moment.  Disputes  for  victory  generally  end  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
all  parties;  and  the  one  recorded  in  Gil  Bias  breaks  up  just  as  it 
ought.  I  once  knew  a  very  ingenious  man,  than  whom,  to  take  him 
in  the  way  of  common  chit-chat  or  fireside  gossip,  no  one  could  be 
more  entertaining  or  rational.  He  would  make  an  apt  classical 
quotation,  propose  an  explanation  of  a  curious  passage  in  Shakspcare's 
Venus  and  Adonis,  detect  a  metaphysical  error  in  Locke,  would  infer 
the  volatility  of  the  French  character  from  the  chapter  in  Sterne 
where  the  Count  mistakes  the  feigned  name  of  Yorick  for  a  proof  of 
his  being  the  identical  imaginary  character  in  Hamlet  {£/  vouj  eUi 
Torick  /) — thus  confounding  words  with  tilings  twice  over — bat  let  a 
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difference  of  opiDion  be  once  hitched  m,  and  it  was  all  orer  with  him. 
His  only  object  from  that  time  was  to  shut  out  common  sense,  and  to 
be  proof  against  conviction.  He  would  argue  the  roost  ridiculous 
point  (such  as  that  there  were  two  original  languages)  for  hours 
together,  oay,  through  the  horologe.  You  would  DOt  suppose  it  was 
the  same  person.  He  was  like  an  obstinate  run-away  horse,  that 
takes  the  bit  in  his  roouili,  and  becomes  mi&cbievous  and  unmanage- 
able. He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  one  thing,  not  to  admit  a  single 
particle  of  what  any  one  else  said  for  or  against  him.  It  was  all  the 
difference  between  a  man  drunk  or  sober,  sane  or  mad.  It  is  the 
same  when  he  once  gets  the  pen  in  his  hand.  He  has  been  trying  to 
prove  a  contradiction  in  terms  for  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life,  viz. 
that  the  Bourbons  have  the  same  right  to  the  throne  of  France  that 
the  Brunswick  family  have  to  the  throne  of  England.  Many  people 
think  there  is  a  want  of  honesty  or  a  want  of  understanding  in  this. 
There  is  neither.  But  he  will  persist  in  an  argument  to  the  last 
pinch  ;  he  will  yield,  in  absurdity,  to  no  man  ! 

This  litigious  humour  is  bad  enough  :  but  there  is  one  character 
still  worse,  chat  of  a  pcrsoo  who  goes  into  company,  not  to  contradict, 
but  to  talk  at  you.  This  is  the  greatest  nuisance  in  civilised  society. 
Such  a  person  does  not  come  armed  to  defend  himself  at  all  pointa, 
but  to  unsettle,  if  he  can,  and  throw  a  slur  on  all  your  favourite 
opinions.  If  he  has  a  notion  that  any  one  in  the  room  is  fond  of 
poetry,  he  immediately  volunteers  a  contemptuous  tirade  against  the 
idle  jingle  of  verse.  If  he  suspects  you  have  a  delight  in  pictures,  he 
endeavours,  not  by  fair  argument,  but  by  a  side-wind,  to  put  you  out 
of  conceit  with  so  frivolous  an  art.  If  you  have  a  taste  for  music,  he 
does  not  think  much  good  is  to  be  done  by  this  tickling  of  the  ears. 
If  you  speak  in  praise  of  a  comedy,  he  docs  not  see  the  use  of  wit : 
if  you  say  vou  have  Iwen  to  a  tragedy,  he  shakes  his  head  at  this 
mockery  of  human  misery,  and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
He  tries  to  And  out  beforehand  whatever  it  is  that  you  take  a 
particular  pride  or  pleasure  in,  that  be  may  annoy  your  self-love  in 
the  tcnderest  point  (as  if  he  were  probing  a  wound)  and  make  you 
dissatisfied  with  yourself  and  your  pursuits  for  several  days  after- 
wards. A  person  might  as  well  make  a  practice  of  throwing  out 
scandalous  asper.sions  against  your  dearest  friends  or  nearest  relations, 
by  way  of  ingratiating  himself  into  your  favour.  Such  ill-timed 
impertinence  is  *  villainous,  and  shews  a  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool 
that  uses  it.' 

The  soul  of  conversation  is  sympathy. — Authors  should  converse 
chieHy  with  authors,  and  their  talk  should  be  of  books.  *  When 
Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war,'     There  is  nothing 
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80  pedantic  as  pretending  not  to  be  pedantic.  No  man  can  get  above 
hi»  pursuit  in  life  :  it  ts  gettinj^  above  himself,  which  is  impossible. 
There  is  a  Free-masonry  in  all  things.  You  can  only  speak  to  be 
understood,  but  this  you  cannot  be,  except  by  those  who  are  in  the 
secret.  Hence  an  argument  has  been  drawn  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  conversation  altogether ;  for  it  has  been  said,  that  there  is  no  use 
in  talking  to  people  of  sense,  who  know  all  that  you  can  tell  them, 
nor  to  fools,  who  will  not  be  instructed.  There  is,  however,  the 
sroaUest  encouragement  to  proceed,  when  yon  are  conscious  that  the 
more  you  really  enter  into  a  subject,  the  farther  you  will  be  from 
the  comprehension  of  your  hearers — and  that  the  more  proofs  you 
give  of  any  position,  the  more  odd  and  out-of-the-way  they  wilt  think 

your  notions.     C is  the  only  person  who  can  talk  to  all  sorts  of 

people,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  without  caring  a  farthing  for  their 
understanding  one  word  he  says — and  he  talks  only  for  admiration 
and  to  be  listened  to,  and  accordingly  the  Iea£t  interruption  puts  him 
out.  I  firmly  beJieve  he  would  make  just  the  same  impression  on 
half  bis  audiences,  if  he  purposely  repeated  absolute  nonsense  with  the 
same  voice  and  manner  and  inexhaustible  Bow  of  undulating  speech ! 
In  general,  wit  shines  only  by  reflection.  You  roust  take  your  cue 
from  your  company — must  rise  as  they  rise,  and  sink  as  they  fall. 
You  must  see  that  your  good  things,  your  knowing  allusions,  are  not 
dung  away*  like  the  pearls  in  the  adage.  What  a  check  it  is  to  be 
a&ked  a  foolish  question  ;  to  find  that  the  first  principles  are  not 
understood !  You  are  thrown  on  your  back  immediately,  the  con- 
versation is  stopped  like  a  country-dance  by  those  who  do  not  know 
the  figure.  But  when  a  set  of  adepts,  of  Uhminal't^  get  about  a 
question,  it  is  worth  while  to  hear  them  talk.  They  may  snarl  and 
quarrel  over  it,  like  dogs ;  but  they  pick  it  bsre  to  the  bone,  they 
masticate  it  thoroughly. 


ESSAY  IV 


THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED 

This  was  the  case  formerly  at  L 's — where  we  used  to  have 

many  lively  skirmishes  at  their  Thursday  evening  parties.  I  doubt 
whether  the  Small-coa!  man's  musical  parties  could  exceed  them. 
Oh  1   for  the  pen  of  John  Buncle  to  consecrate  a  petit  touvfrtir  to 

their  memoty  1 — There  was  L himself,  the  most  delightful,  the 

most  provoking,  the  most  witty  and  sensible  of  men.     He  always 
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made  the  best  pan,  and  the  beet  remark  in  the  coaree  of  the  evening. 
His  Berious  conversation,  hke  his  serious  writing,  is  his  best.  No 
one  ever  stammered  out  such  line,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent  things  in 
half  a  dozen  half  sentences  as  he  does.  His  jests  scald  tike  tears : 
and  he  probes  a  question  with  a  play  upon  words.  What  a  keen, 
laughing,  hair-brained  vein  of  home-felt  truth  I  What  choice  venom ! 
How  often  did  we  cut  into  the  haunch  of  letters,  while  we  discussed 
the  haunch  of  mutton  on  the  table  !  How  we  skimmed  the  cream  of 
criticism !  How  we  got  into  the  heart  of  controversy  !  How  we 
picked  out  the  marrow  of  authors !  *  And,  in  our  Howing  cups, 
many  a  good  name  and  true  was  freshly  remembered.'  Recollect 
(most  sage  and  critical  reader)  that  in  all  this  I  was  but  a  guest! 
Need  I  go  over  ihe  names  ?  They  were  but  the  old  everlasting  set 
— Milton  and  Shakspeare,  Pope  and  Drydeo,  Steele  and  Addison, 
Swift  and  Gay,  Fielding,  Smollet,  Sterne,  Richardson,  Hogarth's 
prints,  Claude's  landscapes,  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton-court,  and  all 
those  things,  that,  having  once  been,  must  ever  be.  The  Scotch 
Novels  had  not  then  been  heard  of:  so  we  said  nothing  about  them. 
In  general,  we  were  hard  upon  the  moderns.  The  author  of  the 
Rambler  was  only  tolerated  in  Boswell's  Life  of  him  ;  and  it  was  as 

much  as  any  one  could  do  to  edge  in  a  word  for  Junius.     L 

could  not  bear  Gil  Bias.  This  was  a  fault.  I  remember  the  greatest 
triumph  I  ever  had  was  in  persuading  him,  after  some  years*  difficulty, 
that  Fielding  was  better  than  Smollet.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  for 
making  out  a  list  of  persons  famous  in  history  that  one  would  wish  to 
see  again — at  the  head  of  whom  were  Pontius  Pilate,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  Dr.  Faustus — but  we  black-balled  most  of  his  list ! 
But  with  what  a  gusto  would  he  describe  his  favourite  authorsi, 
Donne,  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  call  their  most  crabbed  passages 
diRcious !  He  tried  them  on  his  palate  as  epicures  taste  olives,  and 
bis  observations  had  a  smack  in  them,  like  a  roughness  on  the  tongue. 
With  what  discrimination  he  hinted  a  defect  in  what  he  admired 
most — as  in  saying  that  the  display  of  the  sumptuous  banquet  in 
Paradise  Regained  was  not  in  true  keeping,  as  the  simplest  fare  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  tempt  the  extremity  of  hanger — and  stating 
that  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  Lost  were  too  much  like  married 

people.     He  has  furnished  many  a  text  for  C to  preach  upon. 

There  was  no  fuss  or  cant  about  him  :  nor  were  his  sweets  or  his  sours 
ever  diluted  with  one  particle  of  affectation.     I  cannot  say  that  the 

party  at  L 's  were  all  of  one  description.     There  were  honorary 

members,  lay-brothers.  Wit  and  good  fellowship  was  the  motto 
inscribed  over  the  door.  When  a  stranger  came  in,  it  was  not  asked, 
•  Has  he  written  any  thing  ? ' — wc  were  above  that  pedantry  ;    but 
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we  wailed  to  eec  what  he  could  do.  If  he  could  take  a  hand  at 
piquet,  he  was  welcome  to  sit  down.  If  a  person  liked  any  thing,  if 
be  took  snuff  heartily,  it  was  suiHcient.  He  would  understand, 
by  analogy,  the  pungency  of  other  things,  besides  Irish  blackguard, 
or  Scotch  rappee.  A  character  was  good  any  where,  in  a  room  or 
on  paper.  But  we  abhorred  insipidity,  affectation,  and  Hne  gentle- 
men. There  was  one  of  our  party  who  never  failed  to  mark  '  two 
for  his  Nob '  at  cribbagc,  and  he  was  thought   no   mean   person. 

This  was  Ned  P ,  and  a  better  fellow  in   his  way  breathes  not. 

There  was  ,  who  asserted  some  incredible  matter  of  fact  as 

a  likely  paradox,  and  settled  all  controTersies  by  an  ipse  tftxit^  a  Jiat 
of  his  will,  hammering  out  many  a  hard  theory  on  the  anvil  of  his 
brain — the  Baron  Munchausen  of  politics  and  practical  philosophy : — 

there  was  Captain  ,  who  had   you   at  an   advantage   by  never 

understanding  you  : — there  was  Jem  White,  the  author  of  FalsiafP* 
Letters,  who  the  other  day  left  this  dull  world  to  go  in  search  of 
more  kindred  spirits,  'turning  like  the  latter  end  of  a  lover's  lute: ' 
— there  was  A ,  who  sometimes  dropped  in,  the  Will  Honey- 
comb of  our  set— and  Mrs.  R ,  who  being  of  a  quiet  turn,  lored  to 

hear  a  noisy  debate.  An  utterly  uninformed  person  might  hare 
supposed  this  a  scene  of  vulgar  confusion  and  uproar.  While  the 
most  critical  question  was  pending,  while  the  most  difHcult  problem 

in  philosophy  was  solving,   P cried  out,  'That's  game,'  and 

M.  B.  muttered  a  quotation  orer  the  last  remains  of  a  veal-pie  at  a 
side-table.     Once,  and  once  only,  the  literary  interest  overcame  the 

general.      For    C was    riding    the    high    German    horse,    and 

demonstrating  the  Categories  of  the  Transcendental  philosophy  to  the 
author  of  the  Road  to  Ruin ;  who  insisted  on  his  knowledge  of 
German,  and  German  metaphysics,  having  read  the  Critique  of  Pure 

Ration  in  the  original.     •  My  dear  Mr.  Holcroft,*  said  C ,  in  a 

tone  of  infinitely  provoking  conciliation,  *  you  really  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  sweet  pretty  German  girl,  about  H^een,  that  I  met  with  in  the 
Hanz  forest  in  Germany — and  who  one  day,  as  I  was  reading  the 
Limits  of  the  Knowable  and  the  Unknowable,  the  profoundcst  of  alt 
his  works,  with  great  attention,  came  behind  my  chair,  and  leaning 
Orer,  said,  What^  you  read  Kant  ?  Why,  /  that  am  German  bom, 
don't  understand  him  !  '     This  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  Holcroft, 

starting  up,  called  out  in  no  measured  tone,  •  Mr.  C ,  you  are 

the  most  eloquent  man  I  ever  met  with,  and    the   most  troublesome 

with  your  eloquence !  '     P held  the  cribbage-peg  that  was  to 

mark  him  game,  suspended  in  his  hand ;  and  the  whist  table  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  I  saw  Holcroft  down  stairs,  and,  on  coming  to 
the  landiag-place  m  Mitre-court,  he  stopped  me  to  observe,  that  *  he 
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•othe 

attd 


Mr.  C a  tccy  dtvcr  aaip  vtt  a  poft 

b«th«  iw  Cared  kr  did  aoc  ahn^  a&x  voy 

hr  ncd.'    After  ke  wm  coae^  «e  ImI  oar  ia^k  vm, 
on  viiit   the  arg— en  oa   tfce   artare  of   RcnOBt   tiw 
aadtkcWaL    I  vM  I  cadd  fiad  a  pabbfaer  Ibr  k :  k 
a  HipnkaxBl  to  tbc  £i«rai^ /iararia  ia  a  voiaae  aad 
alalfoexaniu 

ThoK  dap  are  orer !     An  cnrtj  the  aMDc  o£  vbadi  I  aisk  aever 
to  aw  Mam,  broke  ap  oar  party,  ike  a  hrwati  Af  II  ikravn  imo  ibt 
:  aad  aowve  Kkkan  bkcS — 

'  Lkke  angeb'  Tiaits,  Aort  aad  hx  between.' 


TKert 


kMi^  the  naK  set  of 
aot  lire  wken  ke  did. 
Icaa  fixed.     He  dors  ao 
aad  brcccHc*.     It  looks  Hke  aa 
aad  a  vit  akoald  hare  a  acpont 
be  AooM  ptraeot  aoaietliiDg  positifc  aod 


By  riadti^  kit  akode^  kis 
old  ■■iTrolnwrid 
ia  fail  Kyle.    Aa 

a  pamcnbr  ckitk : 
KBgalar  to  cbe  miad,  Uke 
Mr.  Doace  of  the  Muanan.     Oar  ^sth  ia  the  rcligioo  of  leticrt  will 
aot  bear  to  be  taken  lo  ptccca.  aod  pot  togctker  again  by  caprice  or 

arridraL     L.  H gpa  tbcre  loinfriiara.     He  bai  a  fine  riixKu 

ifirk  aboat  kim,  axkd  tropical  blood  in  hit  veina :  bat  ke  ii  better  at 
Ini  on  tabic     He  haa  a  great  Sow  of  jJi  ■iiimj  |ad  dclightiid 

aoioaal  iptriu :  bat  bb  hiu  do  oot  tell  like  L '• ;  yon  cannot 

repeat  tkem  tbe  next  day.  He  re(]uircfl  not  only  to  be  apprcciatedt 
but  to  have  a  aelect  circle  of  admirers  aad  dcfocees,  to  fed  bimfelf 
quite  at  home.  He  nu  at  the  head  of  a  party  with  great  gaiety  and 
grace;  has  an  elegant  manner  aod  turn  of  features;  is  oerrr  at  a 
loaa — aHqmanJo  raffiammatuiiu  erai—his  coououal  sportiTe  sallies  of 
wit  or  fancy ;  tells  a  story  capitally ;  mimics  an  actor,  or  an 
aojuaiotaDcc  to  admiration ;  laughs  with  great  glee  aod  good  humour 
at  his  own  or  other  people's  jokes ;  understands  the  point  of  an 
e<)Qtvo(]ue,  or  ao  observation  immediaccly  ;  has  a  taite  and  know- 
ledge of  books,  of  music,  of  medals  ;  manages  an  aigiucut  adroitly ; 
is  genteel  and  gallant,  and  has  a  set  of  bye-phrases  and  quaint 
allusions  always  at  band  to  produce  a  laugh  : — if  he  has  a  fault,  it  is 
that  he  does  not  Beten  so  well  as  he  speaks,  is  impatient  of  tnterrup- 
tioD,  and  is  fond  of  being  looked  up  to,  without  considering  by 
whom.  I  believe,  however,  he  has  pretty  well  «een  the  folly  of 
this.  Neither  ii  his  ready  display  of  personal  accomplishment  aod 
variety  of  resources  an  advaotage  to  his  writings.  They  sometiraet 
present  a  desultory  and  slip-shod  appearance,  owing  to  this  very 
circtunstance.     The  same  things  that  tell,  perhaps,  best,  to  a  private 
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circle  roood  the  fireside,  arc  not  always  intelligible  to  the  public,  oor 
does  he  take  pains  to  make  them  so.  He  ia  too  confident  and  secure 
of  his  audience.  That  which  may  be  entertaining  enough  with  the 
assistance  of  a  certain  liveliness  of  manner,  may  read  very  flat  on  paper, 
because  it  is  abstracted  from  all  the  circumstancen  that  bad  set  it 
off  to  advantage.  A  writer  should  recollect  that  he  has  only  to 
trust  to  the  immediate  impression  of  words,  like  a  musiciao  who  sings 
without  the  accompaniment  of  an  instrument.  There  is  nothing  to 
help  out,  or  slubber  over,  the  defects  of  the  voice  in  the  one  case, 
nor  of  the  style  in  the  other.     The  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  get  a 

very  good  idea  of  L.  H *s  conversation   from  a   very  agreeable 

paper  he  has  lately  published,  called  the  Imiicator,  than  which  oothiog 
can  be  more  happily  conceived  or  executed. 

The  art  of  conversation  is  the  art  of  hearing  as  well  as  of  being 
heard.  Authors  in  general  arc  not  good  listeners.  Some  of  the 
best  talkers  are,  on  this  account,  the  worst  company ;  and  some  who 
are  very  indifferent,  but  very  great  talkers,  are  as  bad.  It  is  sometimes 
wonderful  to  see  how  a  person,  who  has  been  entertaining  or  tiring  a 
company  by  the  hour  together,  drops  his  countenance  as  if  he  had 
been  shot,  or  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  lock-jaw,  the  moment 
any  one  interposes  a  single  observation.  The  best  convcrscr  I  know 
is,  however,  the  best  listener.  I  mean  Mr.  Northcoie,  the  painter. 
Painters  by  their  profession  are  not  bound  to  shine  in  conversation, 
and  they  shine  the  more.  He  lends  his  ear  to  an  observation,  as  if 
you  had  brought  him  a  piece  of  news,  and  enters  into  it  with  as  much 
avidity  and  earnestness,  as  if  it  interested  himself  personally.  If  he 
repeals  an  old  remark  or  story,  it  is  with  the  same  freshness  and 
point  as  for  the  first  time.  It  always  arises  out  of  the  occasion,  and 
has  the  stamp  of  originality.  There  is  no  parroting  of  himself.  His 
look  is  a  continual,  ever- varying  history-piece  of  what  passes  in  his 
mind.  His  face  is  as  a  book.  There  need  no  marks  of  interjecrion 
or  interrogation  to  what  he  says.  His  manner  is  quite  picturesaue. 
There  is  an  excess  of  character  and  naiveit  that  never  tires.  His 
thoughts  bubble  up  and  sparkle,  like  beads  on  old  wine.  The  fund 
of  anecdote,  the  collection  of  curious  particulars,  is  enough  to  set  up 
any  common  retailer  of  jests,  that  dines  out  every  day  ;  but  these  are 
not  strung  together  like  a  row  of  galley-slaves,  but  are  always  intro- 
duced to  illustrate  some  argument  or  bring  out  some  fine  distinction 
of  character.  The  mixture  of  spleen  adds  to  the  sharpness  of  the 
point,  like  poisoned  arrows.  Mr.  Nonhcote  enlarges  with  en- 
thusiasm on  the  old  painters,  and  tells  good  things  of  the  new.  The 
only  thing  he  ever  vexed  me  in  was  his  liking  the  Catalogue  Ra'uonnh, 
I  had  almost  as   soon  hear  him  talk  of  Titian's  pictures  (which  he 
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doe«  whh  tcan  in  his  eyes,  and  lookiog  jutf  like  them)  u  ace  the 
origiaals  aod  I  had  rather  hear  him  talk  of  Sir  JoBhua'i  thaa  ace 
them.  He  tft  the  hat  of  that  school  who  koew  Goldsmith  and 
Johosoo.  How  tiocly  he  describes  Pope !  His  elegance  of  mindt 
his  figarci  his  character  were  not  unlike  his  own.  He  does  not 
resemble  a  modem  Englishman,  but  puts  one  to  mind  of  a  Roman 
Cardinal  or  Spanish  Inquisitor.  I  nerer  ate  or  drank  with  Mr. 
Nortbcote ;  but  I  have  lived  on  his  conversation  with  uDdimioishcd 
relish  erer  since  I  can  remember, — and  when  I  leare  it,  I  come  oat 
into  the  street  with  feelings  lighter  and  more  etherial  than  I  have  at 
any  other  time. — One  of  his  tcu-a-tcta  would  at  any  time  make  an 
Essay ;  bat  he  cannot  write  himself^  because  he  loses  himself  in  the 
connecting  passages,  is  fearful  of  the  e^ect,  and  wants  the  habit  of 
bringing  his  ideas  into  one  focus  or  point  of  new.  A  Unt  is  necestary 
to  collect  the  diverging  rays,  the  r^racted  and  broken  angular  light* 
of  conversation  on  paper.  Contradiction  is  half  the  battle  in  talking 
— the  being  startled  by  what  others  say,  aod  having  to  answer  on  the 
spot.  You  have  to  defend  yourself,  paragra}^  by  paragraph, 
parenthesis  within  parenthesis.  Perhaps  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
person  who  excels  in  conversation  and  cannot  write,  would  succeed 
better  in  dialogue.  But  the  stimulus,  the  immediate  irritation  would 
be  wanting;  and  the  work  would  read  flatter  than  ever,  from  not 
having  the  very  thing  it  pretended  to  have. 

Lively  sallies  and  connected  discourse  are  very  di^erent  things. 
There  are  nnany  persons  of  that  impatient  and  restle&a  turn  of  miiKl, 
that  they  cannot  wail  a  moment  for  a  conclusion,  or  follow  up  the 
thread  of  any  argument.  In  the  hurry  of  conversation  their  ideas  are 
somehow  buiddlcd  into  sense ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  thought,  leave  a 
great  gap  between.  Moutesqaieu  said,  he  often  lost  an  idea  before 
he  could  find  words  for  it :  yet  he  dictated,  by  way  of  saving  time, 
to  an  amanuensis.  This  last  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  vile  method,  aiKl  a 
solecism  in  authorship.  Home  Tooke,  among  other  paradoxes,  used 
to  maintain,  chat  no  one  could  write  a  good  style  who  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  and  hearing  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  He  might 
as  well  have  said  that  no  one  could  relish  a  good  style  without  reading 
it  aloud,  as  we  find  common  people  do  to  assist  their  apprehension. 
But  there  is  a  method  of  trying  periods  on  the  ear,  or  weighing  them 
with  the  Bcaiei  of  the  breath,  without  any  articulate  sound.  Authors, 
as  they  write,  may  be  said  to  *  hear  a  sound  so  fine,  there  *s  nothing 
lives  'twixt  it  and  silence.'  Even  musicians  generally  compose  in 
their  heads.  I  agree  that  no  style  is  good,  that  is  not  fit  to  be  spoken 
or  read  aloud  with  effect.  This  holds  true  not  only  of  emphasis  and 
cadence,  but  also  with  regard  to  natural  idiom  and  colloquial  freedom. 
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Sterne's  was  in  this  respect  the  best  style  that  erer  was  written. 
You  fascy  that  you  hear  the  people  talking.  For  a  contrary  reason, 
no  college-man  writes  a  good  style,  or  understands  it  when  written. 
Fine  writing  is  with  hini  ail  verbiage  and  monotony — a  translation 
into  classical  centos  or  hexameter  lines. 

That  which  I  have  just  mentioDed  is  among  many  instances  I  could 
give  of  ingenious  absurdities  advanced  by  Mr.  Tooke  in  the  heat  and 
;pride  of  controversy.  A  person  who  knew  him  well,  and  greatly 
admired  his  talents,  said  of  him  that  he  never  (to  his  recollection) 
heard  him  defend  an  opinion  which  he  thought  right,  or  in  which 
he  believed  him  to  be  himself  sincere.  He  indeed  provoked  his 
antagonists  into  the  toils  by  the  very  extravagance  of  his  assertions, 
and  the  teasing  sophistry  by  which  he  rendered  them  plausible.  His 
temper  was  prompter  to  his  skill.  He  had  the  manners  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  with  great  scholastic  resources.  He  Bung  every  one  else 
off  his  guard,  and  was  himself  immoveable.  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  did  not  admit  his  superiority  in  this  kind  of  warfare.     He  put  a 

[^1  stop  to  one  of  C 's  long-winded  prefatory  apologies  for  his 

I  jooth  and  ioexperience,  by  saying  abruptly,  *  Speak  up,  young  man  1  ' 
and,  at  another  time,  silenced  a  learned  professor,  by  desiring  an 
explanation  of  a  word  which  the  other  frequently  used,  and  which, 
he  said,  he  had  been  many  years  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of,— 
the  copulative  Is !  He  was  the  best  intellectual  fencer  of  his  day. 
He  made  strange  havoc  of  Fuseli's  fantastic  hieroglyphics,  violent 
humours,  and  oddity  of  dialect. — Curran,  who  was  sometimes  of  the 
same  party,  was  lively  and  animated  in  convivial  conversation,  but 
'dull  in  argument ;  nay,  averse  to  any  thing  like  reasoning  or  serious 
lobservation,  and  had  the  worst  taste  I  ever  knew.  His  favourite 
critical  topics  were  to  abuse  Miltoo'ri  Paradise  Lost,  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Indeed,  he  confessed  a  want  of  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
books  when  he  found  himself  in  literary  society  in  London.  He  and 
Sheridan  once  dined  at  John  Kemble's  with  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Mary 
Woolstonecroft,  when  the  discourse  almost  wholly  turned  on  Love, 
*from  noon  to  dewy  eve,  a  summer's  day  [  *  What  a  subject! 
What  speakers,  and  what  hearers !  What  would  I  not  give  to  have 
been  there,  had  I  not  learned  it  all  from  the  bright  eyes  of  Amaryllis, 
and  may  one  day  make  a  Table-taUt  of  it ! — Peter  Pindar  was  rich  in 
anecdote  and  grotesque  humour,  and  profound  in  technical  knowledge 
both  of  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  but  he  was  gross  and  over-bearing. 
Wordsworth  sometimes  talks  like  a  man  inspired  on  subjects  of 
[poetry  (his  own  out  of  the  question) — Coleridge  well  on  every 
■object,  and  G^-dwin  on  none.  To  finish  this  subject — Mrs. 
M *6  conversation  is  as  fine-cut  as  her  features,  and  1  like  to  sit 
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in  the  room  with  that  §ort  of  coronet  face.     What  she  «ay8  leaves  a 

flavour,  like  fine  green  tea.    H — 1'«  is  like  champaigne,  and  N *« 

hke  anchovy  sandwiches,  H — yd — n'a  is  like  a  game  at  trap- ball : 
L — '«  like  snap-dragon:  and  my  own  (if  I  do  not  mistake  the 
matter)  is  not  very  much  onlike  a  game  at  nine-pins!  .  .  .  One 
source  of  the  conversation  of  authors,  is  the  character  of  other  authore, 
aiKl  on  that  they  are  rich  indeed.  What  things  they  say !  What 
Mories  they  tell  of  one  another,  more  particularly  of  their  friends  !  If 
I  durst  only  give  some  of  these  confidential  communications!  .  .  • 
The  reader  may  perhaps  think  the  foregoing  a  specimen  of  them  : — 
but  indeed  he  is  mistaken. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  greater  impertinence,  than  for  an  obscure 
individual  to  set  about  pumping  a  character  of  celebrity.  •  Bring  him 
to  me,'  said  a  Doctor  Troochin,  speaking  of  Rousseau,  'that  I  may 
•ee  whether  he  has  any  thing  in  him.*  Before  you  can  uke  measure 
of  the  capacity  of  others,  you  ought  to  be  sure  that  they  have  not 
taken  measure  of  yours.  They  may  think  you  a  spy  on  them»  and 
may  not  like  their  company.  If  you  really  want  to  know  whether 
another  person  can  talk  well,  be^n  by  saying  a  good  thing  yourself, 
and  yon  will  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  rejoinder.  '  The  best  tennis- 
players,'  says  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  *make  the  best  matches.' 


-For  wit  is  like  a  rest 


Held  up  at  tennis,  which  men  do  the  best 
With  the  best  players. 

We  hear  it  often  said  of  a  great  author,  or  a  great  actress,  that 
they  are  very  stupid  people  in  private.  Bui  he  was  a  fool  that  said 
so.  Tell  mt  your  companyy  and  l^ll  ieU  you  your  manners^  In  con- 
rervatioo,  as  in  other  things,  the  action  and  reaction  should  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  each  other.— Authors  may,  in  some  sense,  be 
looked   u)M>n   as   foreigners,  who  are   not  naturalized  even   in   their 

native   soil.      L once  came  down  into  the  country  to  see  us. 

He  was  Mike  the  most  capricious  poet  Ovid  among  the  Goths.' 
The  country  people  thought  him  an  oddity,  and  did  not  understand 
his  jokes.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  had  ;  for  he  did  not  nuke 
any,  while  he  staid.  But  when  we  crossed  the  country  to  Oxford, 
then  he  spoke  a  little.  He  and  the  old  colleges  were  hail-fellow  well 
met ;   and  in  the  quadrangles,  he  *  walked  gowned.* 

There  is  a  character  of  a  gentleman ;  so  there  is  a  character  of  a 
scholar,  which  is  no  less  easily  recognised.  The  one  has  an  air  of 
books  about  him,  as  the  other  has  of  good-breeding.  The  one  wears 
his  thoughts  as  the  other  does  his  clothes,  gracefully  ;  and  even  if 
they  are  a  tittle  old-fashioned,  they  are  not  ridiculous :  they  have  had 
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their  Hay.  The  gentleman  shows,  by  his  manner,  that  he  has  been 
used  to  respect  from  others:  the  scholar  that  he  lays  claim  to  self- 
respect  and  to  a  certain  independence  of  opinion.  The  one  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  best  company;  the  otlier  has  paMcd  his  time  in 
cultivating  an  intimacy  with  the  best  authors.  There  is  nothing 
forward  or  vulgar  in  the  behaviour  of  tlie  one ;  nothing  shrewd  or 
petulant  in  the  observations  of  the  other,  as  if  he  should  astonish  the 
bye-standers,  or  was  astonished  himself  at  his  own  discoveries. 
Good  taste  and  good  sense,  like  common  politeness,  are,  or  are 
supposed  to  be,  matters  of  course.  One  is  distinguished  by  an 
appearance  of  marked  attention  to  every  one  present;  the  other 
manifests  an  habitual  air  of  abstraction  and  absence  of  mind.  The 
one  is  not  an  upstart  with  all  the  self-important  airs  of  the  founder  of 
his  own  fortune  ;  nor  the  other  a  self-taught  man,  with  the  repulsive 
self-sufficiency  which  arises  from  an  ignorance  of  what  hundreds  have 
known  before  him.  We  must  excuse  perhaps  a  little  conscious 
family-pride  in  the  one,  and  a  little  harmless  pedantry  in  the  other .^ 
As  there  is  a  class  of  the  first  character  which  sinks  into  the  mere 
gentleman,  that  is,  which  has  nothing  but  this  sense  of  respectability 
and  propriety  to  support  it — so  the  character  of  a  scholar  not 
unfrequently  dwindles  down  into  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  till  nothing 
b  left  of  it  but  the  mere  book-worm.  There  is  often  something 
amiable  as  well  as  enviable  in  this  last  character.  I  know  one  such 
bstance,  at  least.  The  person  I  mean  has  an  admiration  for  learning, 
if  he  is  only  dazzled  by  its  light.  He  lives  among  old  authors,  if  he 
does  not  enter  much  into  their  spirit.  He  handles  the  covers,  and 
turns  over  the  page,  and  is  familiar  with  the  names  and  dates.  He 
is  busy  and  self-involved.  He  hangs  like  a  film  and  cobweb  upon 
letters,  or  is  like  the  dust  upon  the  outside  of  knowledge,  which 
should  not  be  rudely  brushed  aside.  He  follows  learning  as  its 
cfaadow ;  but  as  such,  he  is  respectable.  He  browzcs  on  the  husk 
and  leaves  of  books,  as  the  young  fawn  browzes  on  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees.  Such  a  one  lives  all  hia  life  in  a  dream  of  learning, 
and  has  never  once  had  his  sleep  broken  by  a  real  sense  of  things. 
He  believes  implicitly  in  genius,  trutli,  virtue,  liberty,  because  he  find* 
the  names  of  these  things  in  books.  He  thinks  chat  love  and  friend- 
ship are  the  finest  things  imaginable,  both  in  practice  and  theory. 
The  legend  of  good  women  is  to  him  no  fiction.  When  he  steals 
from  the  twilight  of  his  cell,  the  scene  breaks  upon  him  like  an 
illuminated  missal,  and  all  the  people  he  sees  are  but  so  many  figures 
in  a  camfra  objcura.  He  reads  the  world,  like  a  favourite  volume, 
only  to  find  beauties  in  it,  or  like  an  edition  of  some  old  work  which 
he  is  preparing  for  the  press,  only  to  make  emendations  in  it,  and 
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correct  the  errors  that  have  inadvertently  slipt  in.  He  and  his  dog 
Tray  arc  much  the  ftame  honest,  simple- hearted,  faithful,  affectionate 
creatures — if  Tray  could  but  read!  His  mind  cannot  take  the 
impression  of  vice :  but  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  turns  gall  to 
milk.  He  would  not  hurt  a  fly.  He  draws  the  picture  of  mankind 
from  the  guileless  Bimplicity  of  his  own  heart :  and  when  he  dies,  his 
spirit  will  take  its  smiling  leave,  without  having  ever  had  an  ill 
thought  of  others,  or  the  consciousness  of  one  in  itself! 


"X 


ESSAY  V 
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I  HATE  people  who  have  no  notion  of  any  thing  but  generalities,  and 
forms,  and  creeds,  and  naked  propositions,  even  worse  than  I  dislike 
those  who  cannot  for  the  soul  of  them  arrive  at  the  comprehension  of 

abstract  idea.  There  are  those  (even  among  philosophers)  who, 
deeming  that  all  truth  is  contained  within  certain  outlines  and  common 
topics,  if  you  proceed  to  add  colour  or  relief  from  individuality,  protest 
against  the  use  of  rhetoric  as  ao  illogical  thing  ;  and  if  you  drop  a  hint 
of  pleasure  or  pain  as  ever  entering  into  '  this  breathing  world,*  raise  a 
prodigious  outcry  against  ail  appeals  to  the  passions. 

It  is,  I  confess,  strange  to  me  that  men  who  pretend  to  more  than 
usual  accuracy  in  distinguishing  and  analysing,  should  insist  that  in 
treating  of  human  nature,  of  moral  good  and  evil,  the  nominal  differences 
are  alone  of  any  value,  or  that  in  describing  the  feelings  and  motives 
of  men,  any  thing  that  conveys  the  smallest  idea  of  what  those 
feelings  are  in  any  given  circumstances,  or  can  by  parity  of  reason  ever 
be  in  any  others,  is  a  deliberate  attempt  at  artifice  and  delusion — as  if 
a  knowledge  or  represcoution  of  things  as  they  really  exist  (rules  and 
definitions  apart)  was  a  proportionable  departure  from  the  truth. 
They  Slick  to  the  table  of  contents,  and  never  open  the  volume  of  the 
mind.  They  are  for  having  maps,  not  pictures  of  the  world  we  live 
in :  as  much  as  to  say  that  a  bird's-eye  view  of  things  contains  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  you  want  to 
took  for  the  situation  of  a  particular  spot,  they  turn  to  a  pasteboard 
globe,  on  which  they  fix  their  wandering  gaze ;  and  because  you  can- 
not find  the  object  of  your  search  in  their  bald  *  abridgements,'  cell 
you  there  is  no  such  place,  or  that  it  is  not  worth  inquiring  after. 
They  had  better  confine  tlieir  studies  to  the  celestial  sphere  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  for  there  they  will  meet  with  no  petty  details  to 
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boggle  at,  or  coatradict  their  vague  conclusione.  Such  persons  would 
make  excellent  theologians,  but  are  very  indifferent  philosophers. — To 
pursue  this  geographical  reasoning  a  little  farther.  They  may  say 
that  the  map  of  a  county  or  shire,  for  instance,  is  too  large,  and  con- 
veys a  disproportionate  idea  of  its  relation  to  the  whole.  And  we 
say  that  their  map  of  the  globe  is  too  small,  and  conveys  no  idea  of 
it  at  all. 


'  In  the  world's  volume 

Our  Britain  shows  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool  a  swan's  nest :  * 

t>ut  18  it  really  so  ?  What !  the  county  is  bigger  than  the  map  at  any 
rate  :  the  representation  falls  short  of  the  reality,  by  a  million  degrees, 
and  you  would  omit  it  altogether  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  non-entities  of  the  understanding,  and  call  this  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  sense  and  reason  ?  and  whatever  does  not  come 
within  those  self-made  limits  is  to  be  set  aside  as  frivolous  or  monstrous. 
But  *  there  are  more  things  between  heaven*  and  earth  than  were 
ever  dreamt  of  in  this  philosophy.'  They  cannot  get  them  all  in,  o/* 
the  Jtzf  of  ftfe^  and  therefore  they  reduce  them  on  a  graduated  scale, 
till  they  think  they  can.  So  be  it,  for  certain  necessary  and  general 
purposes,  and  in  compliance  with  the  infirmity  of  human  intellect :  but 
at  other  times,  let  us  enlarge  our  conceptions  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
original  objects ;  nor  let  it  be  pretended  that  we  have  outraged  truth 
and  nature,  because  we  have  encroached  on  your  diminutive  mechani- 
cal standard.  There  is  no  language,  no  description  that  can  strictly 
come  Qp  to  the  truth  and  force  of  reality  :  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  guide 
our  descriptions  and  conclusions  by  the  reality.  A  certain  proportion 
must  be  kept :  we  must  not  invert  the  rules  of  moral  perspective. 
Logic  should  enrich  and  invigorate  its  decisions  by  the  use  of 
imagination  ;  as  rhetoric  should  be  governed  in  its  application,  and 
guarded  from  abuse  by  the  checks  of  the  understanding.  Neither,  I 
apprehend,  is  sufficient  alone.  The  mind  can  conceive  only  one  or  a 
few  things  in  tiieir  integrity :  if  it  proceeds  to  more,  it  must  have 
recourse  to  artificial  substitutes,  and  judge  by  comparison  merely.  In 
the  former  case,  it  may  select  the  least  worthy,  and  so  distort  the 
truth  of  things,  by  giving  a  hasty  preference  :  in  the  latter,  the  danger 
is  that  it  may  re^ne  and  abstract  so  much  as  to  attach  no  idea  at  all 
to  them,  corresponding  with  their  practical  value,  or  their  influence 
on  the  minds  of  those  concerned  with  them.  Men  act  from  indivi- 
dual impressions;  and  to  know  mankind,  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  nature.  Men  act  from  passion  ;  and  we  can  only  judge  of  passion 
by  sympathy.     Persons  of  the  dry  and  husky  class  above  spoken  of, 
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often  seem  to  think  even  nature  itself  an  interloper  on  their  Binay 
theories.  They  prefer  the  shadows  in  Plato's  cave  to  the  actua] 
objects  without  it.  They  consider  men  *  as  mice  in  an  air-pump,'  fit 
only  for  their  experiments  ;  and  do  not  consider  the  rest  of  the  oni- 
versct  or  '  all  the  mighty  world  of  eye  and  ear/  as  worth  any  notice 
at  all.  This  is  making  short,  but  not  eurc  work.  Truth  does  not 
lie  in  vacuo,  any  more  than  in  a  well.  We  must  improve  our  concrete 
experience  of  persons  and  things  into  the  contemplation  of  general  rules 
and  principles ;  but  without  being  grounded  in  individual  facts  and 
feelings,  we  shall  end  as  we  began,  in  ignorance. 

It  h  mentioned  in  a  short  account  of  the  Last  Moments  of  Mr.  Fox, 
chat  the  conversation  at  the  house  of  Lord  Holland  (where  he  died) 
turning  upon  Mr.  Burke's  style,  that  Noble  Person  objected  to  it  as 
too  gaudy  and  meretricious,  and  said  that  it  was  more  profuse  of 
flowers  than  fruit.  On  which  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  though  this 
was  a  common  objection,  it  appeared  to  him  altogether  an  unfounded 
one ;  that  on  the  contrary,  the  flowers  often  concealed  the  fruit  bc- 
Death  them,  and  the  oroamenu  of  style  were  rather  an  hindrance  than 
an  advanuge  to  the  sentiments  they  were  meant  to  set  off.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  remark,  he  offered  to  take  down  the  book,  and  translate 
a  page  any  where  into  his  own  plain,  natural  style  ;  and  by  his  doing 
so,  Lord  Holland  was  convinced  that  he  had  often  missed  the  thought 
from  having  his  attention  drawn  off  to  the  da^^ling  imagery.  Thus 
people  continually  find  fault  with  the  colours  of  sty^e  as  incompatible 
with  the  trutJi  of  the  reasoning,  but  without  any  foundation  whatever. 
If  it  were  a  question  about  the  figure  of  two  triangles,  and  any  person 
were  to  object  that  one  triangle  was  green  and  the  other  yellow,  and 
bring  this  to  bear  upon  the  acutencss  or  obtuseness  of  the  angles,  it 
would  be  obvious  to  remark  that  the  colour  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  fiut  in  a  dispute  whether  t^'o  objects  are  coloured  alike, 
the  discovery,  that  one  is  green  and  the  other  yellow,  is  fatal.  So 
with  respect  to  moral  truth  (as  distinct  from  mathematical),  whether 
a  thing  is  good  or  evil,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  passion,  of  feeling, 
of  pleasure  and  pain  connected  with  it,  and  with  which  we  must  be 
made  acquainted  in  order  to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion,  and  not  on 
the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  round  or  square.  Passion,  in  short,  is  the 
essence,  the  chief  ingredient  in  moral  truth  ;  and  the  warmth  of  passion 
is  sure  to  kindle  the  light  of  imagination  on  the  objects  around  it. 
The  'words  that  glow'  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  'thoughts 
that  bum.'  Hence  logical  reason  and  practical  truth  are  disparates.  It 
|ii  easy  to  raise  an  outcry  against  violent  invectives,  to  talk  loud  against 
lextravagance  and  enthusiasm,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  every  thing  but 
khe  most  calm,  candid,  and  qualified  statement  of  facts :  but  there  are 
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Icoonnities  to  which  do  words  can  do  adequate  justice.  Are  we  thciiy 
in  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  them,  to  omit  every  circumstance 
of  aggravatioDi  or  to  suppreis  eTcry  feeling  of  impatience  that  ari$et 
out  of  the  details,  lest  we  should  be  accused  of  giving  way  to  the 
inBuence  of  prejudice  and  paMion  ?  This  would  be  to  tal&ify  the  im- 
pression altogether,  to  misconstrue  reason,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  nature. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  the  discussions  oo  the  Slare-Tradct  a 
description  to  the  life  was  given  of  the  horrors  of  the  MiddU  Piitsage 
(as  it  was  termed),  that  you  saw  the  manner  in  which  thousands  of 
wretches,  year  after  year,  were  stowed  together  in  the  hold  of  a  slave- 
ship,  without  air,  without  light,  without  food,  without  hope,  so  that 
what  they  suffered  in  reality  was  brought  home  to  you  in  imagination, 
till  you  felt  io  sickness  of  heart  as  one  of  them,  could  it  be  said  that 
this  was  a  prejudging  of  the  case,  that  your  knowing  the  extent  of  the 
evil  disqualified  you  from  pronouncing  sentence  upon  it,  and  that  your 
disgust  and  abhorrence  were  the  ciTects  of  a  heated  imagination  ?  No* 
Those  evils  that  ioHaroe  the  imagination  and  make  the  heart  sick, 
ought  not  to  leave  the  head  cool.  This  is  the  very  test  and  measure 
of  the  degree  of  the  enormity,  that  it  involuntarily  staggers  and  appals 
the  mind.  If  it  were  a  common  iniquity,  if  it  were  slight  and  prtial, 
or  oecessary,  it  would  not  have  this  effect;  but  it  very  properly  carries 
away  the  feelings,  and  (if  you  will)  overpowers  the  judgment,  because 
it  is  a  mass  of  evil  so  monstrous  and  unwarranted  as  not  to  be  endured, 
even  in  thought.  A  man  on  the  rack  does  not  suffer  the  less,  because 
the  extremity  of  anguish  takes  away  his  command  of  feeling  and 
attetition  to  appearances.  A  pang  inflicted  on  humanity  is  not  the  leas 
real,  because  it  stirs  up  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  humanity.  Would 
you  tame  down  the  glowing  language  of  justifiable  passion  into  that  of 
cold  indifference,  of  self-complacent,  sceptical  reasoning,  and  thus  take 
out  the  sting  of  indignation  from  the  mind  of  the  spectator  i  Not, 
sorely,  till  you  have  removed  the  nuisance  by  the  levers  that  strong 
feeling  alone  can  set  at  work,  and  have  thus  taken  away  the  pang  of 
suffering  that  caused  it !  Or  say  that  the  question  were  proposed  to  you, 
whether,  on  some  occasion,  you  should  t  hrust  your  hand  into  the  Hames, 
tnd  were  coolly  told  that  you  were  not  at  all  to  consider  the  pain  and 
anguish  it  might  give  you,  nor  sulfer  yourself  to  be  led  away  by  any  such 
idle  appeals  to  natural  sensibility,  but  to  refer  the  decision  to  some 
abstract,  technical  ground  of  propriety,  would  you  not  laugh  in  your 
adviser's  face  I  Oh  ]  no  ;  where  our  own  interests  are  concerned,  or 
where  we  arc  sincere  in  our  professions  of  regard,  the  pretended  dis- 
tinction between  sound  judgment  and  lively  imagination  is  quickly  done 
away  with.  But  I  would  not  wish  a  better  or  more  philosophical 
standard   of  morality,  than  that  we  should  think  and  feel  towards 
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iDtbm  as  we  •hooldt  if  it  were  oor  own  casr.    If  ve  look  for  a  higher 
btaodard  thaa  this,  we  «b«U  oot  fiod  it ;  but  fthaU  Io«c  the  lobttaiicc  for 


indiridail 


the  «hadow  t  Again,  nppoae  an  extreme  or  inainaau  mnAce  is 
oroagbt  forward  in  any  general  questioD,  as  that  of  the  OLfgo  of  sick 
ibres  that  were  thrown  overboard  as  so  much  Hvt  bamher  by  the 
capuin  of  a  Goinca  ressel,  in  the  year  1775,  which  was  one  of  the 
thm^  that  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  ocfarioas 
tra^c ',  or  the  practice  of  suspending  cootumacsoas  Degroei  in  cages 
to  hare  their  eyes  pecked  out,  and  to  be  deroored  aiire  by  birds  oi 
prey — Does  this  form  no  rule,  because  the  mischief  is  solitary  or  ex- 
cewivc  ?  The  role  is  absolute ;  for  we  Mi  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  take  place,  or  be  tolerated  for  an  instant,  in  any  system  that  was 
not  rotten  at  the  core.  If  such  things  are  ever  done  in  any  circum- 
stances with  impunity,  we  know  what  must  be  done  erery  day  under 
the  same  sanction.  It  shows  that  there  is  an  utter  deadneu  to  every 
principle  of  justice  or  feeling  of  humanity ;  and  where  this  is  the  case, 
we  may  uke  out  our  tables  of  abstraction,  and  set  down  what  is  to 
follow  through  every  gradation  of  petty,  galJiog  vexation,  and  wanton, 
unrelenting  cruelty.  A  state  of  things,  where  a  single  instance  of  the 
kind  can  poccibly  happen  without  exciting  general  consternation,  ought 
not  to  exist  for  half  an  hour.  The  parent,  hydra-headed  injustice 
ought  to  be  crushed  at  once  with  all  its  viper  brood.  Practices,  the 
mention  of  which  makes  the  flesh  creep,  and  that  affront  the  light  of 
day,  ought  to  be  put  down  the  instant  they  are  kDOwi^  without  inquiry 
and  without  repeal. 

There  was  an  example  of  eloquent  moral  reasoning  connected  with 
this  subject,  given  in  the  work  just  referred  to,  which  was  not  the 
less  solid  and  profound,  because  it  was  produced  by  a  burst  of  strong 
personal  and  momentary  feeling.  It  is  what  follows  : — '  The  name 
of  a  person  having  been  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  Naimbanna  (a 
young  African  chieftain),  who  was  imderstood  by  him  to  have  pub- 
licly asserted  something  very  degrading  to  the  general  character  of 
Africans,  he  broke  out  into  violent  and  vindictive  language.  He  was 
immediately  reminded  of  the  Christian  dutj*  of  forgiving  his  enemies ; 
upon  which  he  answered  nearly  in  the  following  words : — *•  If  a  man 
should  rob  me  of  my  money,  I  can  forgive  him  ;  if  a  man  should  shoot 
at  me,  or  try  to  stab  me,  I  can  forgive  him  ;  if  a  man  should  sell  me 
and  all  my  Rmiily  to  a  slave-ship,  so  that  we  should  pass  all  the  rest 
of  our  days  in  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  I  can  forgive  him ;  but " 
(added  he,  rising  from  his  seat  with  much  emotion)  "  if  a  man  ukes 
away  the  character  of  the  people  of  my  country,  I  never  can  forgive 
him."  Being  asked  why  he  would  not  extend  his  forgiveness  to  those 
'  Sec  Memoin  of  GraaviUe  Sharp,  by  Prioce  Uoare,  £«q. 
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who  took  away  the  character  of  the  people  of  his  country,  he  answered  : 
"  If  a  man  should  iry  to  kill  me,  or  should  sell  me  and  my  family  for 
(lares,  he  would  do  an  injury  to  as  many  as  he  might  kill  or  sell ;  but 
if  any  one  takes  away  the  character  of  Black  people,  that  m:in  injures 
Black  people  all  over  the  world  ;  and  when  he  has  once  taken  away 
iheir  character,  there  is  nothing  which  he  may  not  do  to  Black  people 
ever  after.  That  man,  for  instance,  will  beat  Black  men,  and  say, 
Qh^  it  1/  only  a  Black  mariy  why  should  not  J  beat  him  ?  That  man  will 
make  slaves  of  Black  people ;  for,  when  he  has  taken  away  their 
character,  he  will  say,  Oj6,  they  are  only  Black  people^  why  shouU  not  I 
make  them  i/avei  ?  That  man  will  take  away  all  the  people  of  Africa 
if  be  can  catch  them ;  and  if  you  ask  him,  But  why  do  you  take 
away  all  these  people  ?  he  will  say,  Oh  /  they  are  only  Blark  people — 
they  are  not  Bie  IVhite  people — why  should  I  not  take  them  ?  That  it 
the  reason  why  X  cannot  forgive  the  man  who  takes  away  the 
character  of  the  people  of  my  country.'" — Mbmoirs  of  Ghakville 
Sharp,  p.  369. 

I  conceive  more  real  light  and  riul  heat  is  thrown  into  the 
argument  by  this  struggle  of  natural  feeling  to  relieve  itself  from 
the  weight  of  a  false  and  injurious  imputation,  than  would  be  added 
to  it  by  twenty  volumes  of  tables  and  calculations  of  the  pros  and  cotu 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  utility  and  inutility,  in  Mr.  Bentham's  hand- 
writing. In  allusion  to  this  celebrated  person's  theory  of  morals,  I 
ill  here  go  a  step  farther,  and  deny  that  the  dry  calculation  of 
roDsequences  is  the  sole  and  uncjualified  test  of  right  and  wrong ;  for 
we  are  to  take  into  the  account  (as  well)  the  re-action  of  these  conse- 
quences upon  the  mind  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  In 
morals,  the  cultivation  of  a  moral  sense  is  not  the  last  thing  to  be 
attended  to — nay,  it  is  the  first.  Almost  the  only  unsophisticated 
or  spirited  remark  that  we  meet  with  in  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy, 
i5  one  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Tuckcr*s  Light  of  Nature — 
namely,  that  in  dispensing  charity  to  common  beggars  we  are  not  to 
consider  so  much  the  good  it  may  do  the  object  of  it,  as  the  harm 
it  will  do  the  person  who  refuses  it.  A  sense  of  compassion  is 
involuntarily  excited  by  the  immediate  appearance  of  distress,  and  a 
violence  and  injury  is  done  to  the  kindly  feelings  by  withholding 
the  obvious  relief,  the  trifling  pittance  in  our  power.  This  is  a 
remark,  I  think,  worthy  of  the  ingenious  and  amiable  author  from 
whom  Paley  borrowed  it.  So  with  respect  to  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted in  the  Slave-Trade,  it  could  not  be  set  up  as  a  doubtful  plea 
in  their  favour,  that  the  actual  and  intolerable  sufferings  inflicted  on 
the  individuals  were  compensated  by  certain  advantages  in  a  com- 
mercial and  political  point  of  view— in  a  moral  sense  they  cannot  be 
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compensated.  Tbey  bart  the  public  nuDd :  they  harden  and  aeai 
the  natural  feeltngt.  The  evil  ii  motutrocu  and  palpable ;  the  pre- 
tended good  u  remote  aod  coatxogcot.  In  morals,  ai  io  philosophy, 
^Dt  «M  a^faremti6mx  et  men  tMismt'thtu  eadem  eit  ratio.  What  does  Dot 
/touch  thie  heart,  or  come  home  to  the  feeliogt,  goes  comparatively 
(for  little  or  nothing,  A  benefit  that  exisu  merely  in  possibility,  and 
is  judged  of  only  by  the  forced  dictates  of  the  understanding,  is  not 
a  aet-off  against  an  cril  (ny  of  equal  magnitude  in  itself}  that  sth^ 
npoo  the  senses,  that  haunts  the  imagination*  and  lacerates  the  human 
heart.  A  spectacle  of  deliberate  cruelty,  that  shocks  every  ooe  that 
sees  and  hears  of  it«  is  not  to  be  justifaed  by  any  calculations  of  cold- 
blooded self-interest— is  not  to  be  permitted  in  any  case.  It  is  pre- 
jodged  aod  tdf-cooderaned.  Necessity  has  been  therefore  jusdy 
called  'the  tyrant's  plea.'  It  is  no  hetter  with  the  mere  doctrine 
of  utility,  which  is  the  sophist's  plea.  Thus,  for  example,  an 
infinite  number  of  lumps  of  sugar  put  into  Mr.  Bentham*s  artiikial 
ethical  scales  would  never  weigh  against  the  pounds  of  human  flesh, 
or  drops  of  human  blood,  that  are  sacrificed  to  produce  them.  The 
taste  of  the  former  on  the  palate  is  evanescent ;  but  the  others  sit 
heavy  on  the  soul.     The  one  are  an  object  to  the  imagination :  the 

f others  only  to  the  understanding.  But  man  is  an  animal  compouikdcd 
of  imagination  and  undervtanding ;  aikd,  in  treating  of  v^ai  is 
L  for  man's  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  both.  A  calcula- 
of  the  mere  ultimate  advantages,  without  regard  to  natural  feelings 
^  and  afTectioas,  may  improve  the  exteraal  face  and  physical  comforts 
4>f  society,  but  will  leave  it  heartless  aod  worthless  in  itself.  In  a 
I  word,  the  sympathy  of  the  indi\idual  with  the  consequeoces  of  his 
l»wn  act  is  10  be  attended  to  (no  less  than  the  consequences  them- 
selves) in  every  sound  system  of  morality;  and  this  must  be  deter- 
miMd  by  ceruin  natural  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  by  roles 
of  logic  or  arithmetic. 

The  aspea  of  a  moral  question  is  to  be  judged  of  very  much  like 
the  &ce  of  a  country,  by  the  projecting  points,  by  what  is  striking 
and  memorable,  by  that  which  leaves  traces  of  itself  behind,  or  'casta 
iu  shadow  before.'  Millions  of  acres  do  not  make  a  picture ;  nor 
the  calculation  of  all  the  consequences  in  the  world  a  sentiment.  We 
must  have  some  outstanding  object  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  eye, 
to  dwell  on  and  recur  to— eomething  marked  and  decisive  to  give  a 
tone  aod  texture  to  the  moral  feelings.  Not  only  is  the  attention 
thus  roused  and  kept  alive :  but  what  is  most  important  as  to  the 
principles  of  action,  the  desire  of  good  or  hatred  of  evil  is  powerfully 
exciteid.  Dut  all  individual  facts  and  history  come  under  the  head  of 
what  thcae  people  call  Im^matiom,     Ail  fitll,  true,  and  particular 
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accounts  they  consider  as  romantic,  ridiculous,  vague,  inHammatory. 
As  a  case  in  point,  one  of  this  school  of  thinkers  declares  that  he 
was  qualified  to  write  a  better  History  of  India  from  having  never 
been  there  than  if  he  had,  as  the  last  might  lead  to  local  distinctions 
or  party-prejudices ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  could  describe  a  country 
better  at  second-hand  than  from  original  observation,  or  that  from 
luring  seen  no  one  object,  place,  or  person,  he  could  do  ampler 
justice  to  the  whole.  It  might  be  maintained,  much  on  the  same 
principle,  that  an  artist  would  paint  a  better  likeness  of  a  person  after 
he  was  dead,  from  description  or  different  sketches  of  the  face,  than 
from  having  seen  the  individual  living  man.  Co  the  contrary,  I 
humbly  conceive  that  the  seeing  half  a  dozen  wandering  Lascars  in 
the  streets  of  London  gives  one  a  better  idea  of  the  soul  of  India, 
that  cradle  of  the  world,  and  (as  it  were)  garden  of  the  sun,  than  all 
the  charu,  records,  and  statistical  reports  that  can  be  sent  over,  even 
under  the  classical  administration  of  Mr.  Canning.  Ex  uno  omna. 
One  Hindoo  differs  more  from  a  citizen  of  London  than  he  does 
from  all  other  Hindoos ;  and  by  seeing  the  two  lirst,  man  to  many 
you  know  comparatively  and  essentially  what  they  are,  nation  to 
nation.  By  a  very  few  specimens  you  fix  the  great  leading  differ- 
mcei,  which  are  nearly  the  same  throughout.  Any  one  thing  is  a 
becter  repreteatative  of  its  kind,  than  all  the  words  and  definitioni 
in  the  world  can  be.  The  sum  total  is  indeed  different  from  the 
particulars ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  any  general  result,  without 
some  previous  induction  of  particulars  and  appeal  to  experience. 

*  What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ? ' 

Again,  it  is  quite  wrong,  instead  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  human  nature,  to  single  out  the  stalest  and  tritest,  as  if  they  were 
most  authentic  and  infallible ;  not  considering  that  from  the  extremes 
you  may  infer  the  means,  but  you  cannot  from  the  means  infer  the 
extremes  in  any  case.  It  may  be  said  that  the  extreme  and  indi- 
vidual cases  may  be  retorted  upon  us  : — I  deny  it,  unless  it  be  with 
truth.  The  imagination  is  an  associating  principle ;  and  has  an 
instinctive  perception  when  a  thing  belongs  to  a  system,  or  is  only 
an  exception  to  it.  For  instance,  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
Ttctortous  besiegers  of  a  town  do  not  attach  to  the  nation  committing 
fthera,  but  to  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  warfare,  and  are  common  to 
hath  sides.  They  may  be  struck  off*  the  score  of  national  prejudices. 
The  cruelties  exercised  upon  slaves,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  out  of 
the  relation  between  master  and  slave ;  and  the  mind  intuitively 
revolts  at  them  as  such.  The  cant  about  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  mere  cant— <very  body  knows  it  to  be  so :  each  party 
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would  have  retaliated  apOD  the  other :  it  was  a  ciril  war,  like  thai 
for  a  disputed  «tJCccMion  :  the  general  principle  of  the  right  or  wrong 
of  the  change  remained  untouched.  Neither  would  these  horrora 
have  taken  place,  except  from  Prussian  manifestos,  and  treachery 
within :  there  were  none  in  the  American,  and  hare  been  none  in 
the  Spanish  RcTolution.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  arose 
out  01  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  exterminates  with  fire  and 
eword,  and  keeps  no  faith  with  heretics. — If  it  be  said  that  nick-names^ 
party  watch-words,  bugbears,  the  cry  of  '  No  Popery,*  &c.  arc  con- 
tinually played  off  upon  the  imagination  with  the  most  mischievous 
etfect,  1  answer  that  roost  of  these  bugbears  and  terms  of  vulgar 
abuse  have  arisen  out  of  abstruse  speculadon  or  barbarous  prejudice, 
and  have  seldom  had  their  root  in  real  facts  or  natural  feelings. 
Besides,  are  not  genera!  topics,  rules,  exceptions,  endlessly  bandied 
to  and  fro,  and  balanced  one  against  the  other  by  the  most  learned 
disputants  ?  Have  not  three-fourths  of  all  the  wars,  schisms,  heart- 
burnings in  the  world  begun  on  mere  points  of  controversy  ? — There 
arc  two  classes  whom  I  have  found  given  to  this  kii>d  of  reasoning 
against  the  use  of  our  senses  and  feelings  in  what  concerns  human 
nature,  w».  knaves  and  fools.  The  last  do  it,  because  they  think 
their  own  shallow  dogmas  settle  all  questions  best  without  any  farther 
appeal ;  and  the  first  do  it,  because  they  know  that  the  rennementt 
of  the  head  are  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  the  suggestions  of  the 
heart,  and  that  a  strong  sense  of  injustice,  excited  by  a  particular 
case  io  all  its  aggravations,  tells  more  against  them  than  all  the 
distinctions  of  the  jurists.  Facts,  concrete  existences,  are  stubborn 
things,  and  are  not  so  soon  tampered  with  or  turned  about  to  any 
point  we  please,  as  mere  names  and  abstractions.  Of  these  last  it 
may  be  said, 

■  A  breath  can  mar  them,  as  a  bmitb  has  made :  * 

and  they  arc  liable  to  be  puffed  away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  or 
baffled  by  every  pica  of  convenience.  I  wonder  that  Rousseau  gave 
ID  to  this  cant  about  the  want  of  soundness  in  rhetorical  and  imaginative 
reasoning ;  and  was  so  fond  of  this  subject,  as  to  make  an  abridgment 
of  Plato's  rhapsodies  upon  it,  by  which  he  was  led  to  expel  poets 
from  his  commonwealth.  Thus  two  of  the  most  flowery  writers  are 
those  who  have  exacted  the  greatest  severity  of  style  from  others. 
{Rousseau  was  too  ambitious  of  an  exceedingly  technical  and  scientific 
I  mode  of  reasoning,  scarcely  attainable  in  the  mixed  (jucstiuns  of  human 
/life,  (as  may  be  seen  in  his  Social  Contract— a  work  of  great  ability, 
but  extreme  formality  of  structure)  and  it  is  probable  he  was  led 
'  isio  this  error  in  seeking  to  overcome  his  coo  great  warmth  of  natural 
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temperament  and  a  tendency  to  indulge  merely  the  impulses  of  passion. 
Barkc,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  imagination,  had  the  good  sense 
(without  any  of  this  false  modesty)  to  defend  the  moral  uses  of 
the  imagination,  and  is  himself  one  of  the  grossest  instances  of  its 
abuse. 

It  is  not  merely  the  fashion  among  philosophers — the  poets  also 
hsTC  got  into  a  way  of  scouting  individuality  an  beneath  the  sublimity 
of  their  pretensions,  and  the  universality  of  their  genius.  The 
phOosophers  have  become  mere  logicians,  and  their  rivals  mere 
rhetoricians ;  for  as  these  last  must  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  be  harsh  and  crabbed  and  recondite  like  the  others,  by 
leaving  out  the  individual,  they  become  common-place.  They  cannot 
reason,  and  they  mast  declaim.  Modern  tragedy,  in  particular,  is  no 
longer  like  a  vessel  making  the  voyage  of  ]ife»  and  tossed  about  by 
the  wind«  and  waves  of  passion,  but  is  converted  into  a  handsomely* 
constructed  steam-boat,  that  is  moved  by  the  sole  expansive  power  of 
words.  Lord  Byron  has  launched  several  of  these  ventures  lately 
(if  ventures  they  may  be  called)  and  may  continue  in  the  same  strain 
aa  long  as  he  pleases.  We  have  not  now  a  number  q{  dramaiis  pertonm 
affected  by  particular  incidents  and  speaking  according  to  their 
feelings,  or  as  the  occasion  suggests,  but  each  mounting  the  rostrum, 
and  delivering  his  opinion  on  fate,  fortune,  and  the  entire  con- 
summation of  things.  The  individual  is  not  of  suiTicient  importance 
to  occupy  his  own  thoughts  or  the  thoughts  of  others.  The  poet  fills 
his  page  with  grandrs  pmsets.  He  covers  the  face  of  nature  with  the 
beauty  of  his  sentiments  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  paradoxes.     We 

tare  the  subtleties  of  the  head,  instead  of  the  workings  of  the  heart, 
nd  possible  justi6cationfl  instead  of  the  actual  motives  of  conduct. 
Ehis  all  seems  to  proceed  on  a  false  estimate  of  individual  nature  and 
e  value  of  human  life.  We  have  been  so  used  to  count  by  millions 
y^  late,  that  we  think  the  units  that  compose  them  nothing ;  and  are 
■o  prone  to  trace  remote  principles,  that  we  neglect  the  immediate 
results.  As  an  instance  of  the  opposite  style  of  dramatic  dialogue,  in 
which  the  persons  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  one  another^  I  will 
give,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  passage  from  an  old  tragedy,  in  which  a 
brother  has  just  canted  his  sister  to  be  put  to  a  violent  death. 

*  Buoia.  Fix  your  eye  here. 

Ferdbuuid.  Constantly. 

Bo/oia,  Do  you  not  weep  ? 
Other  situ  only  speak ;  raurther  shrieks  outi 
The  clement  of  water  moistens  the  earth  ; 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Ftrdittand.  Cover  her  face  -.  mine  eyes  dazzle ;  she  died  young. 
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B^aia,  I  think  not  so :  her  infelicity 
Scem'd  to  hare  yean  too  many. 

Ferdinand.  She  and  I  were  twins : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  bad  lived 
Her  tiine  to  a  minute/ 

DvcHBSs  OP  Malpy,  Act  IV.  Scene  3. 

How  fine  is  the  constancy  with  which  he  first  fixes  his  eye  on  the 
dead  body,  with  a  forced  courage,  and  then,  as  his  resolution  wavers, 
how  natural  is  his  turning  his  face  away,  and  the  reBection  that  strikes 
him  on  her  youth  and  beauty  and  untimely  death,  and  the  thought 
that  they  were  twine,  and  his  measuring  his  life  by  hers  up  to  the 
present  period,  as  if  all  tlut  was  to  come  of  it  were  nothing!  Now, 
I  would  fain  ask  whether  there  is  not  in  this  contemplation  of  the 
interval  that  separates  the  beginning  from  the  end  of  life,  of  a  life  too 
80  varied  from  good  to  ill,  and  of  the  pitiable  termination  of  which 
the  person  speaking  has  been  the  wilful  and  guilty  cause,  enough  to 
*give  the  mind  pause?'  Is  not  that  revelation  as  it  were  of  the 
whole  extent  of  our  being  which  is  made  by  the  flashes  of  passion 
and  stroke  of  calamity,  a  subject  sufficiently  staggering  to  have  place 
in  legitimate  tragedy?  Are  not  the  struggles  of  the  will  with  un- 
toward events  and  the  adverse  passions  of  others  as  interesting  and 
instructive  in  the  representation  as  reflections  on  the  muubility  of 
fortune  or  inevitableness  of  destiny,  or  on  the  passions  of  men  in 
general  ?  The  tragic  Muse  does  not  merely  utter  muffled  sounds : 
but  we  sec  the  paleness  on  the  cheek,  and  the  life-blood  gushing  from 
the  heart !  The  interest  we  take  in  our  own  lives,  in  our  successes 
br  disappointments,  and  the  borne  feelings  that  arise  out  of  these,  when 
iwcll  described,  are  the  clearest  and  truest  mirror  in  which  we  can  see 
khe  image  of  human  nature.  For  in  this  sense  each  man  is  a  micro- 
Icosm.  What  he  is,  the  rest  are — whatever  his  Joys  and  sorrows  are 
composed  of,  theirs  arc  the  same — no  more,  no  less. 

'  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Bat  it  must  be  the  genuine  touch  of  nature,  not  the  outward  Qourishes 
and  varnish  of  art.  The  spouting,  oracular,  didactic  figure  of  the 
poet  no  more  answers  to  the  living  man,  than  the  lay-figure  of  the 
painter  does.     We  may  well  say  to  such  a  ooe, 

*  Thoii  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
That  thoii  do«t  glare  with :  thy  bones  are  marrowless. 
Thy  blood  is  cold  ! ' 

I  Mao  is  (so  to  speak)  an  endless  and  infinitely  varied  repetition  :  and 
if  we  know  what  one  man  feels,  we  so  far  know  what  a  thousand  feel 
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in  the  sanctuary  of  their  being.  Our  feeling  of  general  humanity  if 
at  once  an  aggregate  of  a  thousand  different  truths,  and  it  is  also  the 
frame  truth  a  thousand  times  told.  As  is  our  perception  of  this 
original  truth,  the  root  of  our  imagination,  so  will  tiie  force  and 
richness  of  the  general  impression  proceeding  from  it  be.  The 
boundary  of  our  sympathy  is  a  circle  which  enlarges  itself  according 
to  its  propulsion  from  the  centre — the  heart.  If  we  arc  imbued  with 
a  deep  sense  of  individual  weal  or  woe,  we  shall  be  awe-struck  at  the 
idea  of  humanity  in  general.  If  we  know  little  of  it  but  ita  abstract  and 
common  properties,  without  their  particular  application,  their  force  or 
degrees,  we  shall  care  just  as  little  as  we  know  cither  about  the  whole 
or  the  indiriduaJs.  If  we  understand  the  texture  and  vital  feeling,  we 
then  can  fill  up  the  outline,  but  we  cannot  supply  the  former  from 
having  the  latter  given.  Moral  and  poetical  truth  is  like  expression 
in  a  picture — the  one  is  not  to  be  attained  by  smearing  over  a  large 
canvas,  nor  the  other  by  bestriding  a  vague  topic.  In  such  matters, 
the  most  pompous  sciolists  arc  accordingly  found  to  be  the  greatebt 
contemners  of  human  life.  But  I  defy  any  great  tragic  writer  to 
despise  that  nature  which  he  underKtands,  or  that  heart  which  he  has 
probed,  with  all  its  rich  bleeding  materials  of  joy  and  sorrow.  The 
tubject  may  not  be  a  source  of  much  triumph  to  him,  from  its  alternate 
hght  and  ehadc,  but  it  can  never  become  one  of  supercilioufi  in- 
difference. He  must  feel  a  strong  reflex  interest  in  it,  corresponding 
to  that  which  he  has  depicted  in  the  characters  of  others.  Indeed, 
the  object  and  end  of  playing,  '  both  at  the  first  and  now,  is  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,'  to  enable  us  to  feel  for  others  as  for 
oufftelves,  or  to  embody  a  distinct  interest  out  of  ourselves  by  the 
force  of  imagination  and  passion.  This  is  summed  up  in  the  wish 
of  the  poet — 

'  To  feel  what  others  are,  and  know  myself  a  man.* 
If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  loses  both  its  dignity  and  its  proper  use. 


ESSAY  VI 
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No  one  is  idle,  who  can  do  any  thing.  It  is  conscious  inability,  or 
the  sense  of  repeated  failure,  that  prevents  us  from  undertaking,  or 
deters  us  from  the  prosecution  of  any  work. 

Wilson,  the  painter,  might  be  mentioned  as  an  exception  to  this 
rule;  for  he  wa«  said  to  be  an  indolent  man.     After  bestowing  a  few 
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touches  on  a  picture,  h«  grew  tired,  and  uid  to  any  Triend  who  called 
in,  '  Now,  let  us  go  somewhere !  *  But  the  fact  is,  that  Wilson  could 
not  finish  his  pictures  minutely ;  and  that  those  few  masterly  touches, 
carelessly  thrown  in  of  a  morning,  were  all  that  he  could  do.  The 
rest  would  have  been  labour  lost.  Morland  has  been  referred  to  as 
another  man  of  genius,  who  could  only  be  brought  to  work  by  fits 
and  snatches.  But  his  landscapes  and  figures  (whatever  degree  of 
merit  they  might  possess)  were  mere  hasty  sketches;  and  he  could 
produce  all  that  he  was  capable  of,  in  the  first  half-hour,  as  well  as  in 
twenty  years.  Why  bestow  additional  pains  without  additional 
effect  ?  What  he  did  was  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  from 
the  lively  impression  of  some  coarse,  but  striking  object ;  and  with 
that  impulse  his  efforts  ceased,  as  they  justly  ought.  There  is  no  use 
in  labouring,  invitd  Afimrva — nor  any  difficulty  in  it,  when  the  Muse 
is  not  averse. 

'  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain/ 

Denner  finished  his  unmeaning  portraits  with  a  microscope,  and  with- 
out being  ever  weary  of  his  fruitless  task ;  for  the  essence  of  his 
genius  was  industry.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  courted  by  the  Graces 
and  by  Fortune,  was  hardly  ever  out  of  his  painting-ruom ;  and 
lamented  a  few  days,  at  any  time  spent  at  a  friend's  house  or  at  a 
nobleman's  seat  in  the  country,  as  so  much  time  lost.  That  darkly- 
illuminated  room  '  to  him  a  kingdom  was : '  his  pencil  was  the  sceptre 
that  he  wielded,  and  the  throne,  on  which  his  sitters  were  placed,  a 
throne  for  Fame.  Here  he  felt  indeed  at  home ;  here  the  current 
of  his  ideas  ffowed  full  and  strong ;  here  he  felt  most  self-posseision, 
most  command  over  others ;  and  the  sense  of  power  urged  him  on  to 
his  delightful  task  with  a  sort  of  vernal  cheerfulness  and  vigour,  even 
in  the  decline  of  life.  The  feeling  of  weakness  and  incapacity  would 
have  made  his  hand  soon  falter,  would  have  rebutted  him  from  his 
object ;  or  had  the  canvas  mocked,  and  been  insensible  to  his  toil, 
instead  of  gradually  turning  to 

'  A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  nature  saw 
All  her  reflected  features/ 

he  would,  like  so  many  others,  have  thrown  down  his  pencil  in 
despair,  or  proceeded  reluctantly,  without  spirit  and  without  success. 
Claude  Lorraine,  in  like  manner,  spent  whole  mornings  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  or  in  his  study,  eliciting  beauty  after  beauty,  adding 
touch  to  touch,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  luxuriating 
in  endless  felicity — not  merely  giving  the  salient  points,  but  filling 
up  the  whole  intermediate  space  with  continuous  grace  and  beauty ! 
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What  farther  motive  was  necessary  to  induce  him  to  persevere,  but 
the  bounty  of  his  fate  ?  What  greater  pleasure  could  he  seek  for, 
than  that  of  seeing  the  perfect  image  of  his  mind  reflected  in  the 
work  of  his  hand  ?  But  as  is  the  pleasure  and  the  confidence 
produced  by  consummate  skill,  so  is  the  paio  and  the  desponding 
effect  of  total  failure.  When  for  the  fair  face  of  nature,  we  only 
see  an  unsightly  blot  issuing  from  our  best  endeavours,  then  the 
oerres  slacken,  the  tears  fill  the  eyes,  and  the  painter  turns  away 
from  his  art,  as  the  lover  from  a  mistress,  that  scorns  him.  Alas ! 
bow  many  such  have,  as  the  poet  says, 

'  Begun  in  gladness  $ 
Whereof  has  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness ' — 

not  for  want  of  will  to  proceed,  (oh  !   no,)  but  for  lack  of  power  ! 

Hence  it  is  that  those  often  do  best  (up  to  a  certain  point  of 
common-place  success)  who  have  least  knowledge  and  least  ambition 
to  excel.  Their  taste  keeps  pace  with  their  capacity ;  and  they  are 
not  deterred  by  insurmountable  difficulties,  of  which  they  have  no 
idea.  I  have  known  artists  (for  Instance)  of  considerable  merit, 
and  a  certain  native  rough  strength  and  resolution  of  mind,  who 
have  been  active  and  enterprising  in  their  profession,  but  who  never 
■eemcd  to  think  of  any  works  but  those  which  they  had  in  hand ; 
they  never  spoke  of  a  picture,  or  appeared  to  hayc  seen  one :  to 
them  Titian,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Correggio,  were  as 
if  they  had  never  been  :  no  tones,  mellowed  by  time  to  soft  per- 
fection, lured  them  to  their  luckless  doom,  no  divine  forms  bamed 
their  vain  embrace ;  no  sound  of  immortality  rung  in  their  ears,  or 
drew  off  their  attention  from  the  calls  of  creditors  or  of  hunger : 
they  walked  through  collections  of  the  finest  works,  like  the  Children 
in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  untouched,  unapproached.  With  these  trvc 
terrs Jiln  the  art  seemed  to  begin  and  end:  they  thought  only  of 
the  subject  of  their  next  production,  the  size  of  their  next  canvas, 
the  grouping,  the  getting  of  the  figures  in ;  and  conducted  their  work 
to  its  conclusion  with  as  little  distraction  of  mind  and  as  few  mis- 
givings as  a  stage- coachman  conducts  a  stage,  or  a  carrier  delivers 
a  bale  of  goods,  according  to  its  destination.  Such  persons,  if  they 
do  not  rise  above,  at  least  seldom  sink  below  themselves.  They  do 
not  soar  to  the  *  highest  Heaven  of  invention,*  nor  penetrate  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  heart ;  but  they  succeed  in  all  that  they 
attempt,  or  are  capable  of,  as  men  of  business  and  industry  in  their 
calling.  For  them  the  veil  of  the  Temple  of  Art  is  not  rent  asunder, 
and  it  is  well:  one  glimpse  of  the  Sanctuary,  of  the  Holy  of  the 
Holies,  might  palsy  their  hands,  and  dim  their  sight  for  ever  after  ! 
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I  think  tbere  are  two  mistake*,  common  enough,  on  this  subject ; 
viz.  that  men  of  genius,  or  of  Brst-rate  capacity,  do  little,  except  by 
intermittent  fiu,  or  per  taltum — and  that  they  do  that  little  in  a 
slight  and  slovenly  maimer.  There  may  be  instances  of  this ;  but 
they  are  not  the  highest,  and  they  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  artists  have  in  general  been  the  most 
prolific  or  the  most  elaborate,  as  the  best  writers  have  been  frequently 
the  most  voluminous  as  well  as  indefatigable.  We  have  a  great 
Jiving  instance  among  writers,  that  the  quality  of  a  man's  productions 
is  not  to  be  estimated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  quantity,  1  mean 
in  the  Author  of  Waverley  ;  the  fecundity  of  whose  pen  is  no  less 
admirable  than  its  felicity.  Shakespear  is  another  instance  of  the 
same  prodigality  of  genius ;  his  materials  being  endlessly  poured 
forth  with  no  niggard  or  fastidious  hand,  and  the  mastery  of  the 
execution  being  (in  many  respects  at  least)  equal  to  the  boldness  of 
the  design.  As  one  example  among  others  that  I  might  cite  of  the 
attention  which  he  gave  to  his  subject,  it  is  suilicient  to  observe, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in  any  of  his  more  striking  passages 
that  can  be  altered  for  the  better.  If  any  person,  for  instance,  is 
trying  to  recollect  a  favourite  line,  and  cannot  hit  upon  some 
particular  expression,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  substituting  any  other 
so  good.  That  in  the  original  text  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  it 
seems  the  only  right  one.  I  will  stop  to  illustrate  this  point  a  little. 
1  was  at  a  lost  the  other  day  for  the  line  in  Henry  v. 

*  Nue  customs  curtesy  to  great  kings.' 

I  could  not  recollect  the  word  niee :  I  tried  a  number  of  others,  such 
as  oldt  grave,  &c,— they  wouid  none  of  them  do,  but  seemed  all 
heavy,  lumbering,  or  from  the  purpose :  the  word  nice,  on  the 
contrary,  appeared  to  drop  into  its  place,  and  be  ready  to  assist  in 
paying  the  reverence  required.     Again, 

*  A  jest's  protperit^  ties  in  the  car 
Of  him  that  heirs  it.* 

I  thought,  in  quoting  from  memory,  of '  A  jest's  siuceiSf'  *  A  jest's 
renotitfif  5cc.  I  then  turned  to  the  volume,  and  there  found  the 
very  word  that,  of  all  others,  expressed  the  idea.  Had  Shakespear 
•carched  through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  could  not  have 
lighted  on  another  to  convey  so  exactly  what  he  meant — a  casual, 
hoUow,  sountUng  success !  I  could  multiply  such  examples,  but  that 
I  am  sure  the  reader  will  easily  supply  them  himself;  and  they  shew 
suificiently  that  Shakespear  was  not  (as  he  is  often  represented)  a 
loose  or  clumsy  writer.  The  bold,  happy  texture  of  his  style,  io 
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which  every  word  is  proraioent,  aad  yet  cannot  be  torn  from  its 
place  without  violence,  any  more  than  a  limb  from  the  body,  is  (one 
should  think]  the  result  either  of  vigilant  pains-taking  or  of  unerring, 
intuitive  perception,  and  not  the  mark  of  crude  conceptions,  and  *  the 
random,  blindfold  blows  of  Ignorance' 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  contradiction  to  the  common  prejudice 
that  'Genius  is  naturally  a  truant  and  a  vagabond,'  than  the  astonish* 
ing  and  (on  this  hypothesis)  unaccountable  number  of  chef-d'euvres 
left  behind  them  by  the  old  masters.  The  stream  of  their  invention 
supplies  the  taste  of  successive  generations  like  a  river  :  they  furnish 
a  hundred  Galleries,  and  preclude  competition,  not  more  by  the 
excellence  than  by  the  number  of  their  performances.  Take  Raphael 
and  Rubens  alone.  There  are  works  of  theirs  in  single  Collections 
enough  to  occupy  a  long  and  laborious  life,  and  yet  their  works  are 
spread  through  ail  the  Collections  of  Europe.  They  seem  to  have 
cost  them  no  more  labour  than  if  they  '  had  drawn  in  their  breath 
and  pulfed  it  forth  again.'  But  we  know  that  they  made  drawings, 
studies,  sketches  of  all  the  principal  of  these,  with  the  care  and 
caution  of  the  merest  tyros  in  the  art;  and  they  remain  ec{ual  proofs 
of  their  capacity  and  diligence.  The  Cartoons  of  Raphael  alone 
might  have  employed  many  years,  and  made  a  life  of  illustrious  labour, 
though  they  look  as  if  they  hod  been  struck  off  at  a  blow,  and  are 
not  a  tench  part  of  what  he  produced  in  his  short  but  bright  career. 
Titian  and  Michael  Angelo  lived  longer,  but  they  worked  as  hard 
and  did  as  well.  Shall  we  bring  in  competition  with  examples  like 
tliese  some  trashy  caricaturist  or  idle  dauber,  who  has  no  sense  of 
the  infinite  resources  of  nature  or  art,  nor  consequently  any  power 
to  employ  himself  upon  them  for  any  length  of  time  or  to  any 
purpose,  to  prove  that  genius  and  regular  industry  are  incompatible 
equalities  ? 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  superiority  of  the  works  of  the  great 
painters  (instead  of  being  a  bar  to)  accounts  for  their  multiplicity. 
Power  is  pleasure ;  and  pleasure  sweetens  pain.  A  fine  poet  thus 
describes  the  effect  of  the  sight  of  nature  on  his  mind  : 

-*  The  sounding  cataract 


Haunted  mc  like  a  pastion  :  the  till  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
fiy  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.' 

So  the  forms  of  nature,  or  the  human  form  divine,  stood  before  the 
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great  artitu  of  old,  oor  reqaired  any  other  stimuliu  to  lead  the  eye 
to  survey,  or  the  hand  to  embody  them,  than  the  pleastKe  derived 
from  the  inspiratioa  of  the  subject,  and  'propulsive  force'  of  the 
mimic  creation.  The  grandeur  of  their  work.B  was  an  argument 
with  them,  not  to  stop  short,  but  to  proceed.  They  could  have  no 
higher  excitement  or  satiifaction  than  in  the  exercise  of  their  art 
and  endless  geocration  of  truth  and  beauty.  Success  prompts  to 
exertion ;  and  habit  facilitates  success.  It  Is  idle  to  suppose  we 
can  exhaust  oature ;  and  the  more  we  employ  oor  own  faculties, 
the  more  we  strengthen  them  and  enrich  our  stores  of  observation 
and  invention.  The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do.  Not  indeed 
if  we  grt  our  i^at  out  of  our  o^vn  heads — that  stock  is  soon  exhausted, 
and  we  recur  to  tiresome,  vapid  imitations  of  ourselves.  But  this  is 
the  difference  between  real  and  mock  talent,  between  genius  and 
affectation.  Nature  is  not  limited,  oot  does  it  become  effete,  like 
our  conceit  and  vanity.  The  closer  we  examine  it,  the  more  it 
refines  upon  us ;  it  expands  as  we  enlarge  and  shift  our  view  ;  it 
*  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength.'  The 
subjects  are  endless ;  and  our  capacity  is  invigorated  as  it  is  called 
out  by  occasion  and  necessity.  He  who  does  nothing,  renders  him- 
self incapable  of  doing  any  thing ;  but  while  we  are  executing  any 
work,  we  are  preparing  and  qualifying  ourselves  to  undertake  another. 
The  principles  are  the  same  in  all  nature ;  and  we  understand  them 
better,  as  we  verify  them  by  experience  and  practice.  It  is  not  as  if 
there  was  a  given  number  of  subjects  to  work  upon,  or  a  set  of  Innate 
or  preconceived  ideas  in  our  minds  which  we  encroached  upon  with 
every  new  design  ;  the  subjects,  as  I  said  before^  are  endless,  and  we 
acquire  ideas  by  imparting  them.  Our  expenditure  of  intellectual 
w^th  makes  us  rich :  we  can  only  be  liberal  as  we  have  previously 
accumulated  the  means.  By  lying  idle,  as  by  standing  still,  we  are 
confined  to  the  same  trite,  narrow  round  of  topics :  by  continuing  our 
efforts,  as  by  moving  forwards  in  a  road,  we  extend  our  views,  and 
discover  continually  new  tracts  of  country.  Genius,  like  humanity, 
ntsts  for  want  of  use. 

Habit  also  gives  promptness ;  and  the  soul  of  dispatch  is  decision. 
One  man  may  write  a  book  or  paint  a  picture,  while  another  is 
deliberating  about  the  plan  or  the  title-page.  The  great  painters  were 
able  to  do  so  much,  because  they  knew  exactly  what  tbey  meant  to 
do,  and  how  to  set  about  it.  They  were  thorough-bred  workmen, 
and  were  not  learning  their  an  while  they  were  exercising  it.  One 
can  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time  if  one  only  knows  how.  Thus  an 
author  may  become  very  voluminous,  who  only  employs  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  day  in  study.     If  he  has  once  obtained,  by  habit  and  reflec- 
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tioo,  a  use  of  his  pen  with  plenty  of  materials  to  work  upon,  the  pages 
vani»h  before  him.  The  time  lost  is  in  beginning,  or  in  stopping 
after  we  have  begun.  If  we  only  go  forwardfi  with  spirit  and  con- 
fidence, we  shall  noon  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  practiBed 
writer  ought  never  to  hesiuie  for  a  sentence  from  the  moment  he  seta 
pen  to  paper,  or  think  about  the  course  he  is  to  take.  He  must  trust 
to  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  his  immediate  im- 

fiulscs,  and  he  will  get  to  the  close  of  his  task  without  accidents  or 
OSS  of  time.  I  can  easily  understand  how  the  old  divines  and 
controversialists  produced  their  folios  :  I  could  write  folios  myself,  if 
I  rose  early  and  sat  up  late  at  this  kind  of  occupation.  But  I  confess 
I  should  be  loon  tired  of  it,  besides  wearying  the  reader. 

In  ooe  sense,  art  is  Jong  and  life  is  short.  In  another  sense,  this 
aphorism  is  not  true.  The  best  of  us  are  idle  half  our  time.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  is  done  in  a  short  space,  provided  we  set  about 
it  properly,  and  give  our  minds  wholly  to  it.  Let  any  one  devote 
himself  to  any  art  or  science  ever  so  strenuously,  and  he  will  still 
have  leisure  to  make  considerable  progress  in  half  a  dozen  other 
acquiremcDts.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a  mathematician,  a  musician, 
a  poet,  and  an  anatomist,  besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
his  age.  The  Prince  of  Painters  was  a  courtier,  a  lover,  and  fond  of 
dress  and  comjiany.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  prodigy  of  versatility 
of  talent — a  writer  of  Sonnets  (which  Wordsworth  has  thought  worth 
translating)  and  the  admirer  of  Dante.  Salvator  was  a  lutenist  and  a 
satirist.  Titian  was  an  elegant  letter-writer,  and  a  iinished  gentleman. 
Sir  Joshua  Reyoolds^s  Discourses  are  more  polished  and  classical  even 
than  any  of  his  pictures.  Let  a  man  do  all  he  can  in  any  one  branch 
of  study,  he  must  either  exhaust  himself  and  doze  over  it,  or  vary  his 
pursuit,  or  else  lie  idle.  All  our  real  labour  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  The 
mind  makes,  at  some  period  or  other,  one  Herculean  effort,  and  the 
rest  is  mechanical.  We  have  to  climb  a  steep  and  narrow  precipice 
at  first ;  but  aRer  that,  the  way  is  broad  and  easy,  where  we  may 
drive  several  accomplishments  abreast.  Men  should  have  one  principal 
pursuit,  which  may  be  both  agreeably  and  advantageously  diversified 
with  other  lighter  ones,  as  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  picture  may  be 
managed  to  as  to  give  effect  to  the  centre  group.  It  has  been 
observed  by  a  sensible  man,'  that  the  having  a  regular  occupation  or 
professional  duties  to  attend  to  is  no  excuse  for  putting  forth  an 
inelegant  or  inaccurate  work ;  for  a  habit  of  industry  braces  and 
strengthens  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  wield  its  energies  with 
additional  ease  and  steadier  purpose. — Were  I  allowed  to  instance  in 
myself,  if  what  I  write  at  present  is  worth  nothing,  at  least  it  coats 
^  The  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  of  Gatcacre,  m  the  Preface  to  his  Life  of  Vogglo, 
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me  nothing.  But  it  cost  me  a  great  deal  twenty  years  ago.  I  have 
added  little  to  my  stock  since  then,  and  taken  litde  from  it.  I 
'unfold  the  book  and  volume  of  the  brain,'  and  transcribe  the  char- 
acters 1  (tee  there  as  mechanically  as  any  one  might  copy  the  letters 
in  a  sampler.  I  do  not  say  they  came  there  mechanically — I  transfer 
them  to  the  paper  mechanically.  After  eight  or  ten  years'  hard 
study,  an  author  (at  least)  may  go  to  sleep. 

1  do  not  conceive  rapidity  of  eKecution  necessarily  implies  sloven- 
liness or  crudeness.  On  Uie  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  often  productive 
both  of  sharpness  and  freedom.  The  eagerness  of  composition  strikes 
out  sparkles  of  fancy,  and  runs  the  thoughts  more  naturally  and  closely 
into  one  another.  There  may  be  leas  formal  method,  but  there  is 
more  life,  and  spirit,  and  truth.  In  the  play  and  agitation  of  the 
mind,  it  runs  over,  and  we  dally  with  the  subject,  as  the  glass-blower 
rapidly  shapes  the  vitreous  duid.  A  number  of  new  thoughts  rise  up 
spontaneously,  and  they  come  in  the  proper  places,  because  they  arise 
from  the  occasion.  They  arc  also  sure  to  partake  of  the  warmth  and 
vividness  of  that  ebullition  of  mind,  from  which  they  spring.  Sjfiriiiu 
predpitanduj  est.  Id  these  sort  of  voluntaries  in  composition,  the 
thoughts  are  worked  up  to  a  state  of  projection :  the  grasp  of  the 
subject,  the  presence  of  mind,  the  flow  of  expression  must  be  some- 
thing akin  to  extempore  speaking ;  or  perhaps  such  bold  but  fmished 
draughts  may  be  compared  to  freaco  paintings,  which  imply  a  life  of 
study  and  great  previous  preparation,  but  of  which  the  execution  is 
momentary  and  irrevocable.  I  will  add  a  single  remark  on  a  point 
that  has  bcco  much  disputed.  Mr.  Cobbett  lays  it  down  that  the 
first  word  that  occurs  is  always  the  best.  I  would  venture  to  ditfcr 
from  so  great  an  authority.  Mr.  Cobbett  himself  indeed  writes  aa 
easily  and  as  well  as  he  talks  ;  but  he  perhaps  is  hardly  a  rule  for 
others  without  his  practice  and  without  his  ability.  In  the  hurry  of 
composition  three  or  four  words  may  present  themselves,  one  on  the 
back  of  the  other,  and  the  last  may  be  the  best  and  right  one.  I 
grant  thus  much,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  word  we  want,  or 
endeavour  to  get  at  it  second-hand,  or  as  a  paraphrase  on  some  other 
word — it  must  come  of  itself,  or  arise  out  tn  an  immediate  impression 
or  lively  intuition  of  the  subject ;  that  is,  the  proper  word  must  be 
suggested  immediately  by  the  thoughts,  but  it  need  not  be  presented 
as  soon  as  called  for.  It  is  the  same  in  trying  to  recollect  tbe  names 
of  places,  persons,  etc.  We  cannot  force  our  memory ;  they  must 
come  of  themselves  by  natural  association,  as  it  were ;  but  they  may 
occur  to  us  when  we  least  think  of  it,  owing  to  some  casual  circum- 
suocc  or  link  of  connexion,  and  long  after  we  have  given  up  the 
■earch.     Proper  expressions  rise  to  the  surface  from  the  beat  and 
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fermentation  o(  the  miod,  like  bubbles  on  an  agitated  stream.     It  u 
this  which  produces  a  clear  and  sparkling  style. 

In  painting,  great  execution  supplies  the  place  of  high  iinishing. 
A  few  rigorous  touches,  properly  and  rapidly  disposed,  will  often 
gire  more  of  the  appearance  and  texture  (even)  of  natural  objects 
than  the  most  heavy  and  laborious  details.  But  this  masterly  style  of 
execution  is  rcry  different  from  coarse  daubing.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  pains  or  polish  an  artist  bestows  upon  his  works 
Decessarily  interferes  with  their  number.  He  only  grows  more 
enamoured  of  his  task,  proportionally  patient,  indefatigable,  and 
devotes  more  of  the  day  to  study.  The  time  we  lose  is  not  in  over- 
doing what  we  arc  about,  but  in  doing  nothing.  Rubens  bad  great 
facility  of  execution,  and  seldom  went  into  the  details.  Yet  Raphael, 
whose  oil-pictures  were  exact  and  laboured,  atchieved,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  he  lived,  very  nearly  as  much  as  be.  In  fiUing  up 
the  parts  of  his  pictures,  and  giving  them  the  last  perfection  they 
were  capable  of,  he  ^lled  up  his  leisure  hours,  which  otherwise  would 
have  lain  idle  on  his  hands.  I  have  sometimes  accounted  for  the 
slow  progress  of  certain  artists  from  the  unfinished  state  in  which 
they  have  left  their  works  at  last.  These  were  evidently  done  by  fits 
and  throes — there  was  no  appearance  of  continuous  labour — one 
figure  had  been  thrown  in  at  a  venture,  and  then  another ;  and  in  the 
intervals  between  these  convulsive  and  random  efforts,  more  time  hud 
been  wasted  than  could  have  been  spent  in  working  up  each  individual 
figure  on  the  sure  principles  of  art,  and  by  a  careful  inspection  of 
nature,  to  the  utmost  point  of  practicable  perfection. 

Some  persons  are  afraid  of  their  own  works ;  and  having  made  one 
or  two  successful  efforts,  attempt  nothing  ever  after-  They  stand 
still  midway  in  the  road  to  fame,  from  being  startled  at  the  shadow 
of  their  own  reputation.  This  is  a  needless  alarm.  If  what  they 
have  already  done  possesses  real  power,  this  will  increase  with 
exercise ;  if  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  them 
lasting  fame.  Such  delicate  pretenders  tremble  on  the  brink  of  iilnu 
perfection,  like  dew-drops  on  the  edge  of  flowers ;  and  arc  fascinated^ 
like  so  many  Narcissuses,  with  the  image  of  themselves,  reflected 
from  the  public  admiration.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  this  cautious 
repose  will  answer  its  end.  While  seeking  to  sustain  our  reputation 
at  the  height,  we  arc  forgotten.  Shakcspcar  gave  different  adriccy 
and  himself  acted  upon  it. 

'Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honour  bright.     To  have  donr,  ia  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  faihion,  like  a  mity  mail, 

In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way{ 
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For  honour  travels  in  a  ttnit  &o  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast.     Keep  then  the  path  ; 

For  emulation  hath  a  thouund  sons, 

That  one  by  one  pursue.     If  you  give  way, 

Or  hedge  aiide  from  the  direct  forth-right. 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  aJ]  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost :  — 

Or  Itke  a  eatlant  horse,  fall'n  tn  first  rank. 

Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 

O'cr-run  and  trampled.     Then  what  they  do  in  present. 

Though  las  than  yours  in  past,  must  overtop  yours : 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  ^est  by  the  hand. 

And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd  as  he  would  fly. 

Grasps  in  the  comer.     AVclcome  ever  smiles. 

And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O  let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was;  for  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  serrice, 

Love,  friendship,  chanty,  are  subjeas  all 

To  envious  ana  calumniating  Time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 

That  aJ]  with  one  consent  praise  ncw-bom  gauds. 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 

And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 

More  laud  than  gilt  o*er  dusted. 

TTie  present  eye  praises  the  present  object.' 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 


I  cannot  very  well  conceive  how  it  is  that  some  writers  (even  of 
taste  and  genius)  spend  whole  years  in  mere  corrections  for  the  prcss> 
as  it  were — in  polishing  a  line  or  adjusting  a  comma.  They  take 
long  to  consider,  exactly  as  there  is  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
moment's  thought ;  and  the  more  they  deliberate,  the  farther  they  are 
from  deciding :  for  their  fastidiousness  increases  with  the  indulgence 
of  it,  nor  is  there  any  real  ground  for  preference.  They  are  in  the 
situation  of  Ned  Softly,  in  the  Tatler,  who  was  a  whole  morning 
dcbatitig  whether  a  line  of  a  poetical  epistle  should  run — 


or. 


*  You  sing  your  song  with  so  much  art ; ' 
'  Your  song  you  sing  with  so  much  art/ 


These  are  points  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  come  to  a  determination 
about ;  and  it  is  only  a  proof  of  a  little  mind  ever  to  have  entertained 
the  question  at  all. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  minds  seem   to  move  in    an 
element  of  littleness ;  or  rather,  that  are  entangled  in  trifling  diffi- 
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cultirs,  and  incapble  of  extricating  themBelrcs  from  them.  There 
was  a  remarkable  insiaDce  of  this  im progressive,  ineffectual,  restless 
activity  of  temper  in  a  late  celebrated  and  very  ingenious  landicapc- 
painter.  '  Never  ending,  still  begioniDg,*  his  mind  seemed  entirely 
made  up  of  points  and  fractions,  nor  could  he  by  any  means  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  or  a  valuable  whole.  He  made  it  his  boast  thai  he  never 
sat  with  his  hands  before  him,  and  yet  he  never  did  any  thing.  His 
powers  and  his  time  were  frittered  away  in  an  importunate,  uneasy, 
ndgetty  attention  to  little  things.  The  tirst  picture  he  ever  painted 
(when  a  mere  boy)  was  a  copy  of  his  father's  house  ;  and  he  began 
it  by  counting  the  number  of  bricks  in  the  front  upwards  and  length- 
ways,  and  then  made  a  scale  of  them  on  his  canvas.  This  literal 
style  and  mode  of  study  stuck  to  him  to  the  last.  He  was  put  under 
Wilson,  whoae  example  (if  any  thing  could)  might  have  cured  him 
of  this  pettiness  of  conception;  but  nature  prevailed,  as  it  almost 
always  docs.  To  uke  pains  to  no  purpose,  seemed  to  be  his  motto, 
and  the  delight  of  his  life.  He  left  (when  he  died,  not  long  ago) 
heaps  of  canvasses  with  elaborately  finished  pencil  outlines  on  them, 
uid  with  perhaps  a  little  dead-colouring  added  here  and  there.  lo 
this  state  they  were  thrown  aside,  as  if  he  grew  tired  of  his  occupation 
the  instant  it  gave  a  promise  of  turning  to  account,  and  his  whole 
object  in  the  pursuit  of  art  was  to  erect  scaffoldings.  The  same 
intense  interest  in  the  roost  frivolous  things  extended  to  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  to  the  arranging  of  his  letters,  the  labelling  of  his 
books,  and  the  inventory  of  his  wardrobe.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of 
sense,  who  saw  the  folly  and  the  waste  of  time  in  all  this,  and  could 
warn  others  against  it.  The  perceiving  our  own  weaknesses  enables  us 
to  give  others  excellent  advice,  but  it  does  not  teach  ua  to  reform 
them  ourselves.  'Physician,  heal  thyself!  '  16  the  hardest  lesson  to 
follow.  Nobody  knew  better  than  our  artist  that  repose  is  necessary 
to  great  efforts,  and  that  he  who  is  never  idle,  labours  in  vain ! 

Another  error  is  to  spend  one's  life  in  procrasunatioo  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  future.  Persons  of  this  turn  of  mind  stop  at  the  threshold 
of  art,  and  accumulate  the  means  of  improvement,  till  they  obstruct 
their  progress  to  the  end.  They  are  always  putting  off  the  evil  day, 
and  excuse  themselves  for  doing  nothing  by  commencing  some  new 
and  indispensable  course  of  study.  Their  projects  are  magnificent, 
but  remote,  and  require  years  to  complete  or  to  put  them  in  execution. 
Fame  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  and  flies  before  them.  Like  the 
recreant  boastf^il  knight  in  Spenser,  they  turn  their  backs  on  their 
competitors,  to  make  a  great  career,  but  never  return  to  the  charge. 
They  make  themselves  masters  of  anatomy,  of  drawing,  of  perspective : 
they  collect  prints,  casts,  medallions,  make  studies  of  heads,  of  hands, 
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of  the  bonei,  the  musclcfl;  copy  picturea;  visit  Italyt  Greece^  and 

return  a«  they  went.  They  fulfil  the  proverb,  *  When  you  arc  at 
Rome,  you  must  do  as  those  at  Rome  do/  This  circuitous,  erratic 
pursuit  of  art  can  come  to  do  good.  It  is  only  an  apology  for  idle- 
ness and  vanity.  Foreign  travel  especially  makes  men  pedants,  not 
artists.  What  we  seek,  we  must  find  at  home  or  nowhere.  The 
way  to  do  great  things  is  to  set  about  something,  and  he  who  cannot 
find  resources  in  himself  or  in  his  own  }iainting-room,  will  perform 
the  grand  tour,  or  go  through  the  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
end  just  where  he  began ! 

The  same  remarks  that  have  been  here  urged  with  respect  to  an 
application  to  the  study  of  art,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  (though 
not  in  every  particular)  apply  to  an  attention  to  business:  I  mean, 
that  exertion  will  generally  follow  success  and  opportunity  in  the 
one,  as  it  does  confidence  and  talent  in  the  other.  Give  a  man  a 
motive  to  work,  and  he  will  work.  A  lawyer  who  is  regularly  feed, 
seldom  neglects  to  look  over  his  briefs  :  the  more  business,  the  more 
industry.  The  stress  laid  upon  early  rising  is  preposterous.  If  we 
have  any  thing  to  do  when  we  get  up,  we  shall  not  lie  in  bed,  to  a 
certainty.  Thomson  the  poet  was  found  late  in  bed  by  Dr.  Burney, 
and  asked  why  he  had  not  risen  earlier.  The  Scotchman  wisely 
answered,  '  I  had  no  motive,  young  man !  *  What  indeed  had  he  to 
do  after  writing  the  Seasons,  but  to  dream  out  the  rest  of  bis 
existence,  unless  it  were  to  write  the  Castle  of  Indolence  ^ ! 


ESSAY  VII 


ON    LONDONERS    AND    COUNTRY    PEOPLE 


I  oo  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bhck'wood  in  his  definition  of  the  word 
Cockney.  He  means  by  it  a  person  who  has  happened  at  any  time  to 
live  in  London,  and  who  is  not  a  Tory — I  mean  by  it  a  person  who 
has  never  Hved  out  of  London,  and  who  has  got  all  his  ideas  from  it. 
The  true  Cockney  has  never  travelled  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the 
Metropolis,  either  in  the  body  or  the  spirit.  Primrose-hill  is  the 
Uhima  Thule  of  his  most  romantic  desires  ;  Greenwich  Park  stands 
him  in  stead  of  the  Vales  of  Arcady.     Time  and  space  are  lost  to 

^  School-boyf  attend  to  their  tasks  as  toon  >•  tbcy  ac({tiire  a  reltih  for  study,  and 
apply  to  that  for  which  they  find  they  have  a  capacity.  If  a  boy  ahowi  no 
iocliiiation  for  the  Latin  ton^e,  it  !•  a  lign  he  hat  not  a  turn  for  learning 
languagea.  Yet  be  daoces  wcU.  Give  up  the  thought  of  nuking  a  acholar  of  him, 
and  bring  him  up  to  be  a  dancing-maiter  1 
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htm.  He  is  confined  to  one  spot,  and  to  the  present  moment.  He 
tees  every  thing  near,  8uper6cial,  little,  in  hasty  succession.  The 
world  turns  round,  and  his  head  with  it,  like  a  roundabout  at  a  fair, 
till  he  becomes  stunned  and  giddy  with  the  motion.  Figures  glide 
by  as  in  a  camera  ohscura.  There  is  a  glare,  a  perpetual  hubbub,  a 
noise,  a  crowd  about  him  ;  he  sees  and  hears  a  vast  number  of  thingi 
and  knows  nothing.  He  is  pert,  raw,  ignorant,  conceited,  ridiculous 
shallow,  contemptible.  His  senses  keep  him  alive ;  and  he  knows 
inquires,  and  cares  for  nothing  farther.  He  meets  the  Lord  Mayor's 
coach,  and  without  ceremony  treats  himself  to  an  imaginary  ride  in 
iu  He  notices  the  people  going  to  court  or  to  a  city-feast,  and  is 
quite  satiftiied  with  the  show.  He  takes  the  wall  of  a  Lord,  and 
rancies  himself  as  good  as  he.  He  sees  an  infinite  quantity  of  people 
pass  along  the  street,  and  thinks  there  is  no  such  thing  as  life  or  a 
knowledge  of  character  to  be  found  out  of  London.  •  Beyond  Hyde 
Park  all  is  a  desart  to  him.*  He  despises  the  country,  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  it,  and  the  town,  because  he  is  familiar  with  it.  He  is  as 
well  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's  as  if  he  had  built  it,  and  talks  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Poets*  Corner  with  great  indifference.  The 
King,  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  his  very  good  &iendsJ 
He  knows  the  members  for  Westminster  or  the  City  by  sight,  and 
bows  to  the  Sheriffs  or  the  Sheriffs'  men.  He  is  hand  and  glove 
with  the  Chairman  of  some  Committee.  He  is,  in  short,  a  great  maq 
by  proxy,  and  comes  so  often  in  contact  with  fine  persons  aru) 
ihingii,  that  he  rubs  oiT  a  little  of  the  gilding,  and  is  surcharged 
with  a  sort  of  second-hand,  rapid,  tingling,  troublesome  self-' 
importance.  His  personal  Tanity  is  thus  continually  flattered  and 
perked  up  into  ridiculous  self-complacency,  while  his  imagination  is 
jaded  and  impaired  by  daily  misuse.  Every  thing  is  vulgarised  in  hi 
mind.  Nothing  dwells  long  enough  on  it  to  produce  an  interest 
nothing  is  contemplated  sufficiently  at  a  distance  to  excite  curiosity  or 
wonder.  Tour  true  Cockney  is  your  only  true  IrueUer,  Let  him  be  as 
low  as  he  will,  he  fancies  he  is  as  good  as  any  body  else.  He  has 
no  respect  for  himself,  and  still  less  (if  possible)  for  you.  He  cares 
little  about  his  own  advantages,  if  he  can  only  make  a  jest  at  yours. 
Every  feeling  comes  to  him  through  a  medium  of  levity  and 
impertinence;  nor  does  he  like  to  have  this  habit  of  mind  disturbed 
by  being  brought  into  collision  with  any  thing  serious  or  respectable. 
He  despairs  (in  such  a  crowd  of  competitors)  of  distinguishing 
himself,  but  laughs  heartily  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  trip  up  the 
heels  of  other  people's  pretensions.  A  Cockney  feels  no  gratitude. 
This  is  a  first  principle  with  him.  He  regards  any  obligatioD  you 
confer  upon  htm  as  a  species  of  imposition,  a  ludicrous  assumption  of 
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Bucied  euperiority.  He  talki  about  everythmg,  for  he  has  heard 
something  about  it ;  and  understanding  nothing  of  the  matter,  con- 
cludes he  hai  as  good  a  right  as  you.  He  is  a  politician ;  for  he  has 
seen  the  Parliament  House :  he  is  a  critic ;  because  he  knows  the 
principal  actors  by  sight — has  a  taste  For  music,  because  he  belongs  to 
a  glee-club  at  the  West  End,  and  is  gallant,  in  virtue  of  sometimes 
frequenting  the  lobbies  at  half-price.  A  mere  Londoner,  in  fact, 
from  the  opportunities  he  has  of  knowing  something  of  a  number  of 
objects  (and  those  striking  ones)  fancies  himself  a  sort  of  privileged 
person  ;  remains  satisfied  with  the  assumption  of  merits,  so  much  the 
piorc  unquestionable  as  they  arc  not  his  own  ;  and  from  being  dazzled 
with  noise,  show,  and  appearances,  is  less  capable  of  giving  a  real 
/opinion,  or  entering  into  any  subject  than  the  meanest  peasant.  There 
[are  greater  lawyers,  orators,  painters,  phiJosophers,  poets,  players  in 
\ London,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  he  is  a 
Londoner,  and  therefore  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  know  more 
of  law,  eloauence,  art,  philosophy,  poetry,  acting,  than  any  one 
without  his  local  advantages,  and  who  is  merely  from  the  country. 
This  is  a  non  tequuw\  and  it  constantly  appears  so  when  put  to  the 
test. 

A  real  Cockney  is  the  poorest  creature  in  the  world,  the  most 
literal,  the  most  mechanical,  and  yet  he  too  lives  in  a  world  of  romance 
— a  fairy-land  of  his  own.  He  Is  a  citizen  of  London ;  and  this 
abstraction  leads  his  imagination  the  finest  dance  in  the  world. 
London  is  the  first  city  on  the  habitable  globe ;  and  therefore  he 
must  be  superior  to  every  one  who  lives  out  of  it.  There  are  more 
people  in  London  than  any  where  else;  and  though  a  dwarf  in 
stature,  his  person  swells  out  and  expands  into  ideti!  importance  and 
borrowed  magnitude.  He  resides  in  a  garret  or  in  a  two  pair  of 
stairs'  back  room ;  yet  he  talks  of  the  magnificence  of  London,  and 
gives  himself  airs  of  consequence  upon  it,  as  if  all  the  houses  in 
Portman  or  in  Grosvenor  Square  were  his  by  right  or  in  reversion. 
'  He  is  owner  of  all  he  surveys.'  The  Monument,  the  Tower  of 
London,  St.  James's  Palace,  the  Mansion  House,  White-Hall,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  his  being.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  a  lawyer's 
clerk  at  half-a-guinea  a  week  :  but  he  knows  the  Inns  of  Court,  the 
Temple  Gardens,  and  Gray  VInn  Passage,  sees  the  lawyers  in  their 
wigs  walking  up  and  down  Chancery  Lane,  and  has  advanced  within 
half-a-dozen  yards  uf  the  Chanccllur's  chair: — who  can  doubt  that  he 
understands  (by  implication)  every  point  of  law  (however  intricate) 
better  than  tlie  most  expert  country  practitioner  ?  He  is  a  shopman, 
and  nailed  all  day  behind  the  counter :  but  he  sees  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  gay,  well-dressed  people  pass — an  endless  phantasmagoria 
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—and  enjoys  their  liberty  and  gaudy  fluttering  pride.  He  is  a 
footman — but  he  rides  behind  beauty,  through  a  crowd  of  carriages, 
and  visits  a  thousand  shops.  Is  he  a  uilor — that  last  infirmity  of 
human  nature  ?  The  stigma  on  his  profession  is  lost  in  the  elegance 
of  the  patterns  he  proTides,  and  of  the  persons  he  adorns;  and  he  is 
something  very  ditferent  from  a  mere  country  botcher.  Nay,  the 
rery  scaTcnger  and  nightman  thinks  the  dirt  in  the  street  has  some- 
thing precious  in  it,  and  bis  employment  is  solemn,  silent,  sacred, 
peculiar  to  London  !  A  harhr  in  Monmouth  Street,  a  slop-seller  in 
Kadcliife  Highway,  a  tapster  at  a  night-cellar,  a  beggar  in  St,  Giles's, 
a  drab  in  Kleet-Uicch,  live  in  the  eyes  of  millions,  and  eke  out  a 
dreary,  wretched,  scanty,  or  loathsome  existence  from  the  gorgeous, 
busy,  glowing  scene  around  them.  It  is  a  common  saying  amongV- 
Buch  persons  that  *they  had  rather  be  hanged  in  London  than  die  a 
natural  death  out  of  it  any  where  else  * — Such  is  the  force  of  habit 
and  imagination.  Even  the  eye  of  childhood  is  dazzled  and  delighted 
with  the  polished  splendour  of  the  jewellers'  shops,  the  neatness  of 
the  turnery  ware,  the  festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  the  confectionery, 
the  chemists'  shops,  the  lamps,  the  horses,  the  carriages,  the  sedan- 
chairs:  to  this  was  formerly  added  a  set  of  traditional  adsociations — 
Whittington  and  his  Cat»  Guy  Faux  and  the  Gunpowder  Treason, 
the  F'irc  and  the  Plague  of  London,  and  the  Heads  of  the  Scotch 
Rebels  that  were  stuck  on  Temple  Bar  in  1745.  These  have 
vanished,  and  in  their  stead  the  curious  and  romantic  eye  must  be 
content  to  pore  in  Pennant  for  the  scite  of  old  London- Wall,  or  to 
peruse  the  sentimental  mile-stone  that  marks  the  distance  to  the  place 
•  where  Hickcs's  Hal!  formerly  stood  !  ' 

The  Cockney  lives  in  a  go-cart  of  local  prejudices  and  po«ittve 
illuiionB;  and  when  he  is  nuned  out  of  it,  he  hardly  knows  how  to 
stand  or  move.  He  ventures  through  Hyde  Park  Corner,  as  a  cat 
crosses  a  gutter.  The  trees  pass  by  the  coach  very  oddly.  The 
country  has  a  strange  blank  appearance.  It  is  not  lined  with  houses 
all  the  way,  like  London.  He  comes  to  places  he  never  saw  or 
heard  of.  He  finds  the  world  is  bigger  than  he  thought  for.  He 
might  have  dropped  from  the  moon,  for  any  thing  he  knows  of  the 
mauer.  He  ia  mightily  disposed  to  laugh,  but  is  half  afraid  of 
making  some  blunder.  Between  sheepishoess  and  conceit,  he  is  in  a 
very  ludicrous  situation.  He  finds  that  the  ]}eopIe  walk  on  two  legs, 
and  wonders  to  hear  them  ulk  a  dialect  so  ditferent  from  his  own. 
He  perceives  London  fashions  have  got  down  into  the  country  before 
him,  and  that  some  of  the  better  sort  are  dressed  as  well  as  he  is. 
A  drove  of  pigs  or  cattle  stopping  the  road  is  a  very  troublesome 
interruption.     A  crow  in  a  field,  a  magpie  in  a  hedge,  arc  to  him 
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very  odd  antmaU — he  can't  tell  what  to  make  of  them,  or  how  they 
live.  He  doe«  not  altogether  like  the  accommodations  at  the  inns — 
it  18  not  what  he  has  been  used  to  in  town.  He  begins  to  be  com- 
municative— says  he  was  *  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell,*  and 
attempts  some  jokes,  at  which  nobody  laughs.  He  asks  the  coachman 
a  (question,  to  which  he  receives  no  answer.  All  this  is  to  him  very 
unaccounuble  and  unexpected.  He  arrives  at  his  journey's  end ; 
and  instead  of  being  the  great  man  he  anticipated  among  his  friends 
and  country  relations,  tinds  that  they  are  barely  civil  to  him,  or  make 
a  butt  of  him  ;  have  topics  of  their  own  which  he  is  as  completely 
ignorant  of  as  they  are  indifferent  to  what  he  says,  so  that  he  is  glad 
to  get  back  to  London  again,  where  he  meets  with  his  favourite 
indulgences  and  associates,  and  fancies  the  whole  world  is  occupied 
with  what  he  hears  and  sees. 

A  Cockney  loves  a  tea-garden  in  summer,  as  he  loves  the  play  or 
the  Cider-Cellar  in  winter — where  he  sweetens  the  air  with  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  and  makes  it  echo  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  This 
kind  of  suburban  retreat  is  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  the  close  zod 
confined  air  of  a  city  life.  The  imagination,  long  pent  up  behind  a 
counter  or  between  brick  walls,  with  noisome  smells,  and  dingy 
objects,  cannot  bear  at  once  to  launch  into  the  boundless  expanse  of 
the  country,  but  *  shorter  cKcursions  tries,'  coveting  something 
between  the  two,  and  finding  it  at  White-conduit  House,  or  the 
Rosemary  Branch,  or  Bagnigge  Wells.  The  landlady  is  seen  at  a 
bow-window  in  near  perspective,  with  punch-bowls  and  lemons 
disposed  orderly  around — the  lime-trees  or  poplars  wave  overhead  to 
'catch  the  breezy  air,'  through  which,  typical  of  the  huge  dense 
cloud  that  hangs  over  the  metropolis,  curls  up  the  thin,  blue, 
odoriferous  vapour  of  Virginia  or  Oronooko — the  beaches  are  ranged 
in  rows,  the  fields  and  hedge-rows  spread  out  their  verdure ;  Hamp- 
stead  and  Highgate  arc  seen  in  the  back-ground,  and  contain  the 
imagination  within  gentle  limits — here  the  holiday  people  are  playing 
ball ;  here  they  are  playing  bowls — here  they  are  quaffing  ale,  there 
sipping  tea — here  the  loud  wager  is  heard,  there  the  political  debate. 
In  a  sequestered  nook  a  slender  youth  with  purple  face  and  drooping 
head,  nodding  over  a  glass  of  gin  toddy,  breathes  in  tender  accents — 
,,J^here*s  nought  so  sweet  on  earth  as  Love's  young  dream ;  *  while 
t  Rosy  Ann '  takes  its  turn,  and  *  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled  * 
Is  thundered  forth  in  accents  that  might  wake  the  dead.  In  another 
/part  sit  carpers  and  critics,  who  dispute  the  score  of  the  reckoning  or 
the  game,  or  cavil  at  the  taste  and  execution  of  the  mould-be  Brahams 
and  Durusets.  Of  this  latter  class  was  Dr.  Goodman,  a  man  of 
other  times — I  mean  of  those  of  Smollett  and  Defoe — who  was 
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curious  in  opinion,  obstioate  in  the  wrong,  great  in  little  things,  and 
inTCterate  in  petty  warfare.  I  vow  he  held  me  an  argument  once  *an 
hour  by  Su  Dunstan's  clock,'  while  I  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head 
(the  friendly  protection  of  which  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  to  walk 
in  the  rain  to  Camberwell)  to  prove  to  me  that  Richard  Pinch 
was  neither  a  fivefr-player  nor  a  pleasing  singer.  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
'  I  deny  that  Mr,  Pinch  plays  the  game.  He  is  a  cunning  player, 
but  not  a  good  one.  I  grant  his  tricks,  his  little  mean  dirty 
wayK,  but  he  is  not  a  manly  antagonist.  He  has  no  hit,  and 
no  left-hand.  How  then  can  he  aet  up  for  a  superior  player  ? 
And  then  as  to  his  always  striking  the  ball  against  the  side-wings  at 
Copenhagen-house,  Cavanagh,  sir,  used  to  say,  "The  wall  was  made 
to  hit  at !  "  I  have  no  patience  witli  such  pitiful  shifts  and  advan- 
tages. They  are  an  insult  upon  so  iine  and  athletic  a  game !  And 
as  to  his  setting  up  for  a  singer,  it 's  quite  ridiculous.     You  know, 

Mr.  H ,  that  to  be  a  really  excellent  singer,  a  man  must  lay 

claim  to  one  of  two  things ;  in  the  first  place,  sir,  he  must  have  a 
naturally  fine  ear  for  music,  or  secondly,  an  early  education,  exclusively 
devoted  to  that  study.  But  no  one  ever  suspected  Mr.  Pinch  of 
refined  sensibility ;  and  his  education,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  a 
little  at  large.  Then  again,  why  should  he  of  all  other  things  be 
always  singing  "  Rosy  Ann,"  and  "  Scots  wha  bae  wi*  Wallace  bled," 
till  one  is  sick  of  hearing  them  ?  It 's  preposterous,  and  I  mean  to 
tetl  him  so.  You  know,  I  'm  sure,  without  my  hinting  it,  that  in  the 
first  of  these  admired  songs,  the  sentiment  is  voluptuous  and  tender, 
and  in  the  last  patriotic.  Now  Pinch's  romance  never  wandered 
from  behind  his  counter,  and  his  patriotism  lies  in  his  breeches' 
pocket.  Sir,  the  utmost  he  should  aspire  to  would  be  to  play  upon 
the  Jews'  harp !  '  This  story  of  the  Jews'  harp  tickled  some  of 
Pinch's  friends,  who  gave  him  various  hints  of  it,  which  nearly  drove 
him  road,  till  he  discovered  what  it  was ;  for  though  no  jest  or 
sarcasm  ever  had  the  least  effect  upon  him,  yet  he  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  there  should  be  any  joke  of  this  kind  about  him,  and  he 
not  in  the  secret:  it  makes  against  that  knowing  character  which 
he  so  much  affects.  Pinch  is  in  one  respect  a  complete  specimen 
a  Cockney.  He  never  has  any  thing  to  say,  and  yet  is  never  at 
loss  for  an  answer.  That  is,  his  pertness  keeps  exact  pace  with  his 
dulness.  His  friend,  the  Doctor,  used  to  complain  of  this  in  good 
set  terms. — •  You  can  never  make  any  thing  of  Mr.  Pinch,*  he  would 
say.  *  Apply  the  most  cutting  remark  to  him,  and  his  only  answer 
is,  **  The  tame  to  you^  lir."  If  Shakespcar  were  to  rise  from  the 
dead  to  confute  him,  I  firmly  believe  it  would  be  to  no  purpose.  I 
usure  yoUf  I  have  found  it  so.     I  once  thought  indeed  I  had  him  at 
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a  dUad vantage,  but  I  was  mistaken.  You  shall  hear,  air.  I  had 
been  reading  the  following  sentiment  in  a  modern  play — "  The  Road 
to  Ruin,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Holcroft — "  For  how  should  the  seal  of 
Socrates  inhabit  the  body  of  a  stocking-weaver  ?  "  This  was  pat  to 
the  point  (you  know  our  friend  is  a  hosier  and  haberdasher)  1  came 
fiill  with  it  to  keep  an  appointment  I  had  with  Pinch,  began  a  game, 

Quarrelled  with  him  in  the  middle  of  it  on  purpose,  went  up  stairs  to 
ress,  and  as  I  was  washing  my  hands  in  the  slop-basin  (watching 
my  opportunity)  turned  coolly  round  and  said,  "It's  impossible 
there  should  be  any  sympathy  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Pinch  :  for 
as  the  poet  says,  how  should  the  soul  of  Socrates  inhabit  the  body  of 
a  stocking-weaver  ?  "  "Ay,"  says  he,  "does  the  poet  say  so?  thtn 
tht  same  to  youy  sir !  "  I  was  confounded,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
conquer  him  in  wit  or  argument.  He  would  pose  the  Devil,  sir,  by 
his  "  The  same  to  you,  sir.**  *  We  had  another  joke  against  Richard 
Pinch,  to  which  the  Doctor  was  not  a  party,  which  was,  that  being 
asked  after  the  respectability  of  the  No/e  in  the  IVaJI^  at  the  time  that 
Randall  took  it,  he  answered  quite  unconscioualy,  <  Oh  !  it 's  a  very 
genteel  place,  I  go  there  myself  sometimes!  '  Dr.  Goodman  was 
descended  by  the  mother's  side  from  the  poet  Jago,  was  a  private 
gentleman  in  town,  and  a  medical  dilettanti  in  the  country,  dividing 
his  time  equally  between  business  and  pleasure ;  had  an  inexhaustible 
flow  of  words,  and  an  imperturbable  vanity,  and  held  *  stout  notions 
on  the  metaphysical  score.'  He  maintained  the  Iree  agency  of  man, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  and  the  gaiety  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure 
about  town — told  me  he  had  a  curious  tract  on  that  subject  by  A.  C. 
(Anthony  Collins)  which  he  carefully  locked  up  in  his  box,  lest  any 
one  should  see  it  but  himself,  to  the  detriment  of  their  character  and 
morals,  and  put  it  to  me  whether  it  was  not  bard,  on  the  principles  of 
pinioiophicai  rucasity^  for  a  man  to  come  to  be  hanged  I  To  wht.h  1 
replied,  *  I  thought  it  hard  on  any  terms !  '  A  knavish  marier,  who 
had  listened  to  the  dispute,  laughed  at  Uiis  retort,  and  seemed  to 
assent  to  the  truth  of  it»  supposing  it  might  one  day  be  his  own 
case. 

.  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangtons,  in  *  Evelina,'  are  the  linest  possible 
I  ilexamplcs  of  the  spirit  of  Cocineyijm,  I  once  knew  a  linen-draper  in 
(the  City,  who  owned  to  me  he  did  not  quite  like  this  part  of  Miss 
Burney's  novel.  He  said,  •  I  myself  lodge  in  a  first  floor,  where 
there  are  young  ladies  in  the  house :  they  sometimes  have  company, 
and  if  I  am  out,  they  ask  me  to  lend  them  the  use  of  my  apartment, 
which  I  readily  do  out  of  politeness,  or  if  it  is  an  agreeable  party,  I 
perhaps  join  them.  All  this  is  so  like  what  passes  in  the  novel,  that 
I  fancy  myself  a  sort  of  second  Mr.  Smith,  and  am  not  quite  easy  at 
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ii !  '  This  was  mectioDed  to  the  fair  Authoress,  and  she  was  delighted 
to  find  that  her  characters  were  so  true,  that  an  actual  person  Fancied 
himself  to  be  one  of  them.  The  resemblance,  however,  was  only  io 
the  externals;  and  the  real  modesty  of  the  individual  stumbled  on  the 
Likeness  to  a  city  coxcomb ! 

It  is  curious  to  what  a  degree  persona,  brought  up  in  certain 
occupations  in  a  great  city,  are  shut  up  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  carry  their  simplicity  to  a  pitch  of  unheard-of  extravagance. 
London  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  child  grows  completely  up  into 
the  man.  I  have  known  characters  of  this  kind,  which,  in  the  way 
of  childish  ignorance  and  self-pleasing  delusion,  exceeded  any  thing  to 
be  met  with  in  Shakcspear  or  Ben  Jonson,  or  the  old  comedy.  For 
instance,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  true  sketch.  Imagine  a 
person  with  a  Borid,  shining  complexion  like  a  plough-boy,  large 
st^ng  teeth,  a  merry  eye,  his  hair  stuck  into  the  fashion  with  curling- 
irons  and  pomatum,  a  slender  figure,  and  a  decent  suit  of  black — -add 
to  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  school-boy,  the  forwardness  of  the 
thriving  tradesman,  and  the  plenary  consciousness  of  the  citizen  of 
London — and  you  have  Mr,  Dunster  before  you,  the  fishmonger  in 
the  Poultry,  You  shall  hear  how  he  chirps  over  his  cups,  and  exults 
in  his  private  opinions.  '  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you,'  I  said, 
*  Mr.  Dunster— you  are  five  points  io  the  game  better  than  I  am.'  I 
had  just  lost  three  half-crown  rubbers  at  cribbage  to  him,  which  loss 
of  mine  he  presently  thrust  into  a  canvas  pouch  (not  a  silk  purse)  out 
of  which  he  had  produced  just  before,  first  a  few  halfpence,  then  half 
a  dozen  pieces  of  silver,  then  a  handfull  of  guineas,  and  lastly,  lying 
p<rdu  at  the  bottom,  a  fifty  pound  Bank-Note.  *  I  '11  tell  you  what,' 
I  said,  *  I  should  like  to  play  you  a  game  at  marbles ' — this  was  at  a 
sort  of  Christmas  party  or  Twelfth  Night  merry-making.  •  Marbles!  * 
said  Dunster,  catching  up  the  sound,  and  his  eye  brightening  with 
childish  glee,  •  What !  you  mean  ring-ttnv  ?  *  '  Yes.'  *  I  should 
beat  you  at  it,  to  a  certainty,  I  was  one  of  the  best  in  our  school  (it 
was  at  Clapham,  dir,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denman's,  at  Claphara,  was  the 
place  where  I  was  brought  up)  though  there  were  two  others  there 
better  than  me.  They  were  the  best  that  ever  were.  I  '11  tell  you, 
sir,  I  'II  give  you  an  idea.  There  was  a  water-butt  or  cistern,  sir,  at 
oar  school,  that  turned  with  a  cock.  Now  suppose  that  brass-ring 
that  the  window-curtain  is  fastened  to,  to  be  the  cock,  and  that  these 
boys  were  standing  where  we  are,  about  twenty  feet  off — well,  sir, 
I  Ml  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  them  do.  One  of  them  had  a  fiivouriie 
taw  (or  alley  we  used  to  call  them )  be  'd  uke  aim  at  the  cock  of  the 
cistern  with  this  marble,  as  I  may  do  now.  Well,  sir,  will  you 
beliere  it  I  such  was  his  strength  of  knuckle  and  certainty  of  aim, 
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he  M  hit  it,  turo  it,  let  the  water  oat,  and  theo,  sir,  when  the  water 
had  run  out  as  much  as  it  was  wanted,  the  other  boy  (he  'd  just  the 
same  strength  of  knuckle,  and  the  same  certainty  of  eye)  he  'd  aim  at 
it  too,  be  sure  to  bit  it,  turn  it  round,  and  stop  the  water  from  runaiog 
out.  Yes,  what  I  tell  you  is  very  remarkable,  but  it  *s  true.  One 
of  these  boys  was  named  Cock,  and  t'other  Butler.*  'They  might 
have  been  named  Spigot  and  Fawcett,  my  dear  sir,  from  your  account 
of  them/  'I  should  not  mind  playing  you  at  6ves  neither,  though 
I  'm  out  of  practice.  I  think  I  should  beat  you  in  a  week  :  I  was  a 
real  good  one  at  that.  A  pretty  game,  sir !  I  had  the  finest  ball, 
that  I  suppose  ever  was  seen.  Made  it  myself,  I  '11  tell  you  how, 
sir.  You  see,  I  put  a  piece  of  cork  at  the  bottom,  then  1  wound 
some  line  worsted  yarn  round  it,  then  I  had  to  bind  it  round  with 
some  packthread,  and  then  sew  the  case  on.  You  'd  hardly  believe 
it,  but  I  was  the  envy  of  the  whole  school  for  that  ball.  They  all 
wanted  to  get  it  from  me,  but  lord,  sir,  I  would  let  none  of  them 
come  near  it.  I  kept  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  all  day,  and  at  night 
I  used  to  take  it  to  bed  with  me  and  put  it  under  my  pillow.  I 
couldn't  sleep  easy  without  it.' 

The  same  idle  vein  might  be  found  in  the  country,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  find  a  tongue  to  give  it  utterance.     Cockneyism  is 

^a  ground  of  native  shallowness  mounted  with  pertoess  and  conceit. 
Yet  with  all  this  simplicity  and  extravagance  in  dilating  on  his 
favourite  topics,  Dunster  is  a  man  of  spirit,  of  attention  to  business, 
knows  how  to  make  out  and  get  in  his  bills,  and  is  far  from  being 
hen-pecked.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  such  a  man  must  be  a  true 
Englishman  and  a  loyal  subject.  He  has  a  slight  tinge  of  letters, 
with  shame  I  confess  it — has  in  his  possession  a  volume  of  the 
European  Magazine  for  the  year  1761,  and  is  bd  humble  admirer  of 
Tristram  Shandy  (particularly  the  story  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  and 
his  Seven  Castles,  which  is  something  in  his  own  endless  manner) 
and  of  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane.  Over  these  (the  last  thing  before  he 
goes  to  bed  at  night)  he  smokes  a  pipe,  ana  medicates  for  an  hour. 
After  all,  what  is  there  in  these  harmless  half-lies,  these  fantastic 
exaggerations,  but  a  literal,  prosaic.  Cockney  translation  of  the  admired 
lines  in  Gray's  Ode  to  Eton  College : — 

*  What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  ehase  the  rolling  circle's  speed 
Or  urge  the  flying  bail  ?  * 

A  man  shut  up  all  his  life  in  his  shop,  without  any  thing  to  interest 
him    from   one  yearns  end   to   another  but  the  cares   and  details  of 
business,  with  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  books  or  opportunities  for 
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■ocicty,  distracted  with  the  buzz  and  glare  and  noise  about  him,  turns 
for  relief  to  the  retrospect  of  his  childish  years ;  and  there,  through 
the  long  vista,  at  one  bright  loop-hole,  leading  out  of  the  thorny  mazes 
of  the  world  into  the  clear  morning  light,  he  sees  the  idle  fancies  and 

fiy  amusements  of  his  boyhood  dancing  Hke  motes  in  the  sunshine, 
hall  we  blame  or  should  we  laugh  at  him,  if  his  eye  glistens,  and  his 
tongue  grows  wanton  in  their  praise  ? 

None  but  a  Scotchman  would — that  pragmatical  sort  of  personage, 
who  thinks  it  a  foily  ever  to  have  been  young,  and  who  instead  of 
dallying  with  the  frail  nasi,  bends  his  brows  upon  the  future,  and 
looks  only  to  the  main-chance.  Forgive  me,  dear  Dunster,  if  I  have 
drawn  a  sketch  of  some  of  thy  venial  foibles,  and  delivered  thee  into 
the  hands  of  these  Cockneys  of  the  North,  who  will  fall  upon  thee 
and  devour  thee,  like  so  many  cannibals,  without  a  grain  of  salt ! 

If  familiarity  in  cities  breeds  contempt,  ignorance  in  the  country 
breeds  aversion  and  dislike.  People  come  too  much  in  contact  io 
town  :  in  other  places  they  live  too  much  apart,  to  unite  cordially  and 
easily.  Our  feelings,  in  the  former  case,  are  dissipated  and  exhausted 
by  being  called  into  constant  and  vain  activity ;  in  the  latter  they  mst 
and  grow  dead  for  want  of  use.  If  there  is  an  air  of  levity  and 
indifference  in  London  manners,  there  is  a  harshness,  a  morosenessp 
and  disagreeable  restraint  in  those  of  the  country.  We  have  little 
disposition  to  sympathy,  when  we  have  few  persons  lo  lympathise 
with :  we  lose  the  relish  and  capacity  for  social  enjoynoenit  thft 
seldomer  we  meet.  A  habit  of  sullenness,  coldness,  and  misanthropy 
grows  upon  us.  If  we  look  for  hospitality  and  a  cheerful  welcome  in 
country  places,  it  must  be  in  those  where  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  is 
an  event,  the  recurrence  of  which  need  not  be  greatly  apprehended, 
or  it  must  be  on  rare  occasions,  on  *  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year.' 
Then  indeed  the  stream  of  hospitality,  so  long  dammed  up,  may  flow 
without  stint  for  a  short  season  ;  or  a  stranger  may  be  expected  with 
the  same  sort  of  eager  impatience  as  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts,  or  any 
other  natural  curiosity,  that  excites  our  wonder  and  fills  up  the 
craving  of  the  mind  after  novelty.  By  degrees,  however,  even  this 
last  principle  loses  its  effect :  books,  newspapers,  whatever  carries  ut 
out  of  ourselves  into  a  world  of  which  we  see  and  know  nothing, 
becomes  distasteful,  repulsive ;  and  we  turn  away  with  indifference  or 
disgust  from  every  thing  that  disturbs  our  lethargic  animal  existence, 
or  takes  off  our  attention  from  our  petty,  local  interests  and  pursuits. 
Mao,  left  long  to  himself,  it  no  better  than  a  mere  clod  ;  or  his 
activity,  for  want  of  some  other  vent,  preys  upon  himself,  or  ii 
directed  to  splenetic,  peevish  dislikes,  or  vexatious,  harassing  persecu- 
tion of  others.     I  once  drew  a  picture  of  a  country-life :    it  was  a 
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i;.  ci  -K  Mnic^te  I^MC^  a  caricature  if  you  will,  but  with  certain 

«is  too  like  io  the  individual  instance,  and  that 

^- jxr*lly  true.     See  Round  Table,  toI.  ii.  p.  1 16. 

>  i0t  klie  ikullft  and  vices  of  the  inhabitaDts  of  town  or 

-.'^  «b«i«>  should  a  man  go  to  live,  so  as  to  escape  from 

Ki*^Wf>  that  in  the  country  we  hare  the  society  of  the 

.    'ifrliiiK  the  broolcB,  and    in   London  a  man   may  keep  to 

sltMMV  hit  company  as  he  pleases. 

.>  me   that  there  is  an  amiable  mixture  of  these  two 

tn  in  a  person  who  chances  to  have  past  his  youth 

who  has  retired  into  the  country  for  the  rest  of  hii 

iind  in  such  a  one  a  social  polish,  a  pastoral  simplicity. 

.>;:ccably,  and  vegetates  with  a  degree  of  sentiment. 

ic  next  post-town  to  see  for  letters,  watches  the  coaches 

1,1  eyes  the  passengers  with  a  look  of  familiar  curiosity, 

.:   lic  too  was  a   gay  fellow  in  his  time.     He  turns  his 

ivl  down  the  narrow  lane  that  leads  homewards,  puts  on  an 

>  save  his  wardrobe,  and  (ills  his  glass  nearer  to  the  brim. 

the  purple  juice  to  his  lips  and  to  his  eye,  and  in  the  dim 

tiat  hemi  him  round,  thinks  of  the  glowing  line — 


*  This  bottle  s  the  sun  of  our  table  * — 


ftnoik«r  sun  rises  upon  hit  imagination ;  the  sun  of  his  yoathy  the 

hlaic  of  VJinity,  the  glitter  of  the  metropolis,  *  glares  round  his  soul, 
iwd  mocks  his  closing  eye-lids.*  The  distant  roar  of  coaches  in  his 
fim  thr  pit  stare  upon  him  with  a  thousand  eyes — Mrs.  Siddons, 
Bannister,  King,  are  before  him — he  starts  as  from  a  dream,  and 
twrars  he  will  to  London  ;  but  the  expense,  the  length  of  way  deters 
him,  and  be  rises  the  next  morning  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  hare  that 
has  brushed  the  dew-drops  from  the  lawn,  or  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
Magistrates !  Mr.  Justice  Shallow  answered  in  some  sort  to  this 
description  of  a  retired  Cockney  and  indigenous  country-gentleman. 
He  '  knew  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  they  would  talk  of  mad  Shallow 
yet,  and  where  the  bona  robas  were,  and  had  them  at  commandment : 
aye,  and  had  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight !  * 

It  is  a  strange  state  of  society  (such  as  that  in  London)  where  a 
man  does  not  know  his  next<loor  neighbour,  and  where  the  feelings 
(one  would  think)  must  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  either  fester  or 
become  obtuse.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  poem  of  the 
m^  Excursion,'  represents  men  in  cities  as  so  many  wild  beasts  or  evil 
spirits,  shut  up  in  cells  of  ignorance,  without  natural  affections,  and 
barricadocd  down  in  sensuality  and  selfishness.  The  nenre  of 
(humanity  is  bound  up,  according  to  him,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
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stagDates.  And  it  would  be  so,  if  men  were  merely  cut  00*  from 
intercourse  with  their  immediate  neighbours,  and  did  not  meet 
together  generally  and  more  at  large.  But  man  in  London  becomes, 
as  Mr.  Burke  has  it,  a  sort  of  'public  creature.'  He  Hves  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  and  the  world  in  his.  If  he  witnesses  less  of  the 
details  of  private  life,  he  has  better  opportunities  of  observing  its 
larger  masses  and  yaricd  movements.  He  sees  the  stream  of  human 
life  pouring  along  the  streets — its  comforts  and  embellishments  piled 
up  in  the  shops — the  houses  are  proofs  of  the  industry,  the  public 
buildings  of  the  art  and  magniliceoce  of  man ;  while  the  public 
amusements  and  places  of  resort  are  a  centre  and  support  for  social 
feeling.  A  playhouse  alone  is  a  school  of  humanity,  where  all  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  same  gay  or  solemn  scene,  where  smiles  or  tears  arc 
spread  from  face  to  face,  and  where  a  thousand  hearts  beat  in  unison ! 
Look  at  the  company  in  a  country-theatre  (in  comparison)  and  see 
the  coldness,  the  sullenness,  the  want  of  sympathy,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  turn  round  to  scan  and  scrutinise  one  another.  In 
London  there  is  a  pubftc ;  and  each  man  is  part  of  it.  We  are 
gregarious,  and  affect  the  kind.  We  have  a  sort  of  abstract  existence; 
and  a  community  of  ideas  and  knowledge  (rather  than  local  proximity) 
is  the  bond  of  society  and  good-fellowship.  This  is  one  great  cause 
of  the  tone  of  political  feeling  in  large  and  populoas  cities.  There  is 
here  a  visible  body-politic,  a  type  and  image  of  that  huge  Leviathan 
the  State.  We  comprehend  that  vast  denominationi  the  People^  of 
which  we  see  a  tenth  part  daily  moving  before  us ;  and  by  having 
our  imaginations  emancipated  from  petty  interests  and  personal 
dependence,  we  learn  to  venerate  ourselves  as  men,  and  to  respect  the 
rights  of  human  nature.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  citizens  and  free- 
men of  London  and  Westminster  are  patriots  by  prescription, 
philosophers  and  politicians  by  the  right  of  their  birth-place.  In  the 
country,  men  are  no  better  than  a  herd  of  cattle  or  scattered  deer. 
They  have  no  idea  but  of  individuals,  none  of  rights  or  principles — 
and  a  king,  as  the  greatest  individual,  is  the  highest  idea  they  can 
form.  He  is  'a  species  alone,*  and  as  superior  to  any  single  peasant 
as  the  latter  is  to  the  peasant's  dog,  or  to  a  crow  Hying  over  his  head. 
In  London  the  king  is  but  as  one  tea  million  (numerically  speaking), 
is  seldom  seen,  and  then  distinguished  only  from  others  by  the  superior 
graces  of  his  person.  A  country  'squire  or  a  lord  of  the  manor  is  a 
greater  man  in  his  village  or  hundred ! 
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ESSAY  VTII 


ON    THE    SPIRIT    OF    OBLIGATIONS 


Thb  two  rarest  things  to  be   met  with  are  good  scnac  and  good- 


For 


nature,  tor  one  man  who  judges  right,  there  are  twenty  who  can 
My  good  things  j  aa  there  are  numbers  who  will  serve  you  or  do 
friendly  actions,  for  one  who  really  wishes  you  well.  It  has  been 
said,  and  often  repeated,  that  *  mere  good-nature  is  a  fool :  *  but  I 
think,  that  the  dearth  of  sound  sense,  for  the  moat  part,  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  a  real,  unaffected  interest  in  things,  ex.cept  as  they 
react  upon  ourselves ;  or  from  a  neglect  of  the  maxim  of  that  good 
old  philanthropist,  who  said,  '  Nihil  humani  a  me  aftcnum  puto.^  The 
narrowness  of  the  heart  warps  the  understanding,  and  makes  us 
weigh  objects  in  the  scales  of  our  self-love,  instead  of  those  of  truth 
and  justice.  We  consider  not  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  what  is 
doe  to  others,  but  the  manner  in  which  oiu"  own  credit  or  con- 
sequence will  be  aifected ;  and  adapt  our  opinions  and  conduct  to 
the  last  of  these  rather  than  to  the  first.  The  judgment  is  seldom 
wrong  where  the  feelings  are  right ;  and  they  generally  are  so, 
provided  they  arc  warm  and  sincere.  He  who  intends  others  well, 
is  likely  to  advise  them  for  the  best ;  he  who  has  any  cause  at  heart, 
seldom  ruins  it  by  his  imprudence.  Those  who  play  the  public 
or  their  friends  slippery  tricks,  have  in  secret  no  objection  to  betray 
them. 

One  finds  out  the  folly  and  malice  of  mankind  by  the  impertinence 
of  friends — by  their  professions  of  service  and  tenders  of  advice — 
by  their  fears  for  your  reputation  and  anticipation  of  what  the  world 
may  say  of  you  ;  by  which  means  they  suggest  objections  to  your 
enemies,  and  at  the  same  time  absolve  themselves  from  the  task  of 
justifying  your  errors,  by  having  warned  you  of  the  consequences — 
by  the  care  with  which  they  tell  you  ill-news,  and  conceal  from  you 
any  flattering  circumstance — by  their  dread  of  your  engaging  in  any 
creditable  attempt,  and  mortification,  if  you  succeed — by  the 
difficulties  and  hiodraoces  they  throw  in  your  way — by  their  satis- 
faction when  you  happen  to  make  a  slip  or  get  into  a  scrape,  and 
their  determination  to  tie  your  hands  behind  you,  lest  you  should 
get  out  of  it — by  their  panic-terrors  at  your  entering  into  a  vindication 
of  yourself,  lest  in  the  course  of  it,  you  should  call  upon  them  for 
a  certificate  to  your  character — by  their  luke-warmoess  in  defending, 
by  their  readiness  in  betraying  you — by  the  high  standard  by  which 
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they  try  you,  azid  to  which  you  can  hardly  ever  come  up — by  their 
forwardness  to  partake  your  triumphs,  by  their  backwardnesa  to 
share  your  disgrace — by  their  ackoowledgment  of  your  errors  out 
of  candour,  and  suppression  of  your  good  qualities  out  of  envy — by 
their  not  contradicting,  or  by  their  joining  in  the  cry  against  you, 
leRt  they  too  should  become  objects  of  the  same  abuse — by  their 
playing  the  game  into  your  adversaries'  hands,  by  always  letting 
their  imaginations  take  part  with  their  cowardice,  their  vanity,  and 
•elHshness  against  you ;  and  thus  realising  or  hastening  all  the  ill 
consequences  they  aHVct  to  deplore,  by  spreading  abroad  that  very 
spirit  of  distrust,  obloquy,  and  hatred  which  they  predict  will  be 
excited  against  you ! 

In  all  these  pretended  demonstrations  of  an  over-anxiety  for  our 
welfare,  we  may  detect  a  great  deal  of  spile  and  ill-nature  lurking 
under  the  disguise  of  a  friendly  and  officious  zeal.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  love  of  mischief  and  rankling  spleen  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  human  heart,  and  how  a  constant  supply  of  gall  seems  as  necessary 
to  the  health  and  activity  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body.  Yet  perhaps 
it  ought  not  to  excite  much  surprise  that  this  gnawing,  morbid, 
acrimonious  temper  should  produce  the  effects  it  does,  when,  if  it 
does  not  vent  itself  on  others,  it  preys  upon  our  own  comforts,  and 
makes  us  see  the  worst  side  of  every  thing,  even  as  it  regards  our 
own  prospects  and  tranquillity.  It  is  tlie  not  being  comfortable  in 
ourselves,  that  makes  us  seek  to  render  other  people  uncomfortable. 
A  person  of  this  character  will  advise  you  against  a  prosecution  for 
a  libel,  and  shake  his  head  at  your  attempting  to  shield  yourself 
from  a  shower  of  calumny — It  is  not  that  he  is  afraid  you  will  be 
noruuiiedf  but  that  you  will  gain  a  verdict !  They  caution  you  against 
provoking  hostility,  in  order  that  you  may  submit  to  indignity. 
They  say  that  •  if  you  publish  a  certain  work,  it  will  be  your  ruin  ' 
— hoping  that  it  will,  and  by  their  tragical  denunciations,  bringing 
about  this  very  event  as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  or  at  any  rate, 
enjoying  a  premature  triumph  over  you  in  the  mean  time.  What 
I  would  say  to  any  fnend  who  may  be  disposed  to  foretel  a  general 
outcry  againnt  any  work  of  mine,  would  be  to  request  him  to  judge 
and  speak  of  it  for  himself,  as  he  thinks  it  deserves — and  not  by  his 
overweening  scruples  and  qualms  of  conscience  on  my  account,  to 
afford  those  very  persons  whose  hostility  he  deprecates  the  cue  they 
are  to  give  to  party-prejudice,  and  which  they  may  justify  by  his 
authority. 

Suppose  you  are  about  to  give  Lectures  at  a  Public  Institutiony 
these  friends  and  well-wishers  hope  *  you 'II  be  turned  out — if  you 
preserve  your  principles,  they  are  sure  you  will.'     Is  it  that  your 
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consiBtcocy  girc$  them  any  coocem?  No,  but  they  are  uneasy  at 
your  gaining  a  chance  of  a  little  popularity — they  do  not  hke  this 
new  feather  in  your  cap,  they  wish  to  see  it  struck  out,  for  the  sake  of 
y<mr  character — and  when  this  was  once  the  case,  it  would  be  an 
additional  relief  to  them  to  see  your  character  following  the  same 
road  the  next  day.  The  exercise  of  their  bile  seems  to  be  the  sole 
employment  and  gratification  of  such  people.  They  deal  in  the 
miseries  of  human  life.  They  are  always  either  hearing  or  fore- 
boding some  new  grievance.  They  cannot  contain  their  satisfactioo, 
if  you  tell  them  any  mortification  or  cross-accident  that  has  happened 
to  yourself;  and  if  you  complain  of  their  want  of  sympathy,  they 
laugh  in  your  face.  This  would  be  unaccountable,  but  for  the  spirit 
of  perversity  and  contradiction  implanted  in  human  nature.  If  things 
go  right,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done — these  active-minded  persons 
grow  restless,  dull,  vapid, — life  is  a  sleep,  a  sort  of  nithanatia — Let 
them  go  wrong,  and  all  is  well  again ;  they  are  once  more  on  the 
alert,  have  something  to  pester  themselves  and  other  people  about ; 
may  wrangle  on,  and  *  make  mouths  at  the  invisible  event  !  ' 
Luckily,  there  is  no  want  of  materials  for  this  disposition  to  work 
upon,  there  is  plenty  of  ^ritt  for  the  mUi,  If  you  fall  in  love,  thcj 
tell  you  (by  way  of  consolation)  it  is  a  pity  that  you  do  not  fail 
downstairs  and  fracture  a  limb — it  would  be  a  relief  to  your  mind, 
and  shew  you  your  folly.  So  they  would  reform  the  world.  The 
class  of  persons  I  speak  of  arc  almost  uniform  grumblers  and  croakers 
against  governments ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  governments  are  of 
great  service  in  fostering  their  humours.  '  Born  for  their  use,  they 
live  but  to  oblige  them.'  While  kings  are  left  free  to  exercise  their 
proper  functions,  and  poct-laareats  make  out  their  Mittimus  to 
Heaven  without  a  warrant,  they  will  never  stop  the  mouths  of  the 
censorious  by  changing  their  dispositions ;  the  juices  of  faction  will 
ferment,  and  the  secretions  of  the  state  be  duly  performed !  I  do 
not  mind  when  a  character  of  this  sort  meets  a  Minister  of  State 
like  an  east-wind  round  a  corner,  aiKl  gives  htm  an  ague-fit ;  but 
why  should  he  meddle  with  me  ?  Why  should  he  tell  me  I  write 
too  much,  and  say  that  I  should  gain  reputation  if  I  could  contrive 
to  starve  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  Or  if  I  apply  to  him  for  a  loan  of 
fifty  pounds  for  present  necessity,  send  me  word  back  that  he  has 
too  much  regard  for  me,  to  comply  with  my  request  ?  It  is 
unhandsome  irony.      It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  pardonable.' 

I  like  real  good-nature  and  good-will,  better  than  1  do  any  offers 
of  patronage  or  plausible  rules  for  my  conduct  in  life.  I  may  suspect 
the  soundness  of  the  last,  and  I  may  not  be  quite  sure  of  the  motives 
1  Hub  circunuttnce  did  not  happen  to  me,  but  to  an  acqoatntnace. 
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of  the  first.  People  complain  of  ingratitude  for  benefits,  and  of  the 
neglect  of  wholesome  advice.  In  the  first  place,  we  pay  little 
atcentioD  to  advice,  because  we  are  seldom  thought  of  in  it.  The 
perftoa  who  gives  it  either  contents  himself  to  lay  down  (ex  cathedra) 
certain  vague,  general  maxims,  and  '  wise  saws,'  which  we  knew 
before  ;  or,  instead  of  considering  what  we  ought  to  do,  recommends 
what  he  himself  *woutd  do.  He  merely  substitutes  his  own  will, 
caprice,  and  prejudices  for  ours,  and  expects  us  to  be  guided  by 
them.  Instead  of  changing  places  with  us  (to  sec  what  is  best  to 
be  done  in  the  given  circumstances),  he  insists  on  our  looking  at  the 
question  from  his  point  of  view,  and  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
please  him.  This  is  not  at  all  reasonable ;  for  one  mans  meai, 
according  to  the  old  adage,  it  another  man  s  poison.  And  it  is  not 
vtrangc,  that  starting  from  such  opposite  premises,  we  should  seldom 
jump  in  a  conclusion,  and  that  the  art  of  giving  and  taking  advice 
is  little  better  than  a  game  at  cross-purposes.  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  are  the  moat  inclined  to  assist  others  are  the  least  forward 
or  peremptory  with  their  advice ;  for  having  our  interest  really  at 
heart,  they  consider  what  can,  rather  than  what  cannot  be  done,  and 
aid  our  views  and  endeavour  to  avert  ill  consequences  by  moderating 
our  inipatieoce  and  allaying  irritations,  instead  of  thwarting  our  main 
design,  which  only  tends  to  make  us  more  extravagant  and  violent 
than  ever.  In  the  second  place,  benefits  are  often  conferred  out  of 
ostentation  or  pride,  rather  than  from  true  regard  ;  and  the  person 
obliged  is  too  apt  to  perceive  this.  People  who  are  fond  of  appearing 
in  the  light  of  patrons  will  perhaps  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve 
you,  who  yet  would  be  sorry  to  find  you  no  longer  wanted  their 
assistance,  and  whose  friendship  cools  and  their  good-will  slackens, 
u  you  are  relieved  by  their  active  zeal  from  the  necessity  of  being 
further  beholden  to  it.  Compassion  and  generosity  are  their  favourite 
virtues ;  and  they  countenance  you,  as  you  anord  them  oppor- 
tunities for  exercising  them.  The  instant  you  can  go  alone,  or  can 
stand  upon  your  own  ground,  you  are  discarded  as  unfit  for  their 
purpose. 

This  is  something  more  than  mere  good-nature  or  humanity.  A 
thoroughly  good-natured  man,  a  real  friend,  is  one  who  is  pleased  at 
our  good-fortune,  as  well  as  prompt  to  seize  every  occasion  of 
relieving  our  distress.  We  apportion  our  gratitude  accordingly. 
We  are  thankful  for  good-will  rather  than  for  services,  for  the 
motive  than  the  quantum  of  favour  received — a  kind  word  or  look 
is  never  forgotten,  while  we  cancel  prouder  and  weightier  obligations ; 
and  those  who  esteem  os  or  evince  a  partiality  to  us  are  those  whom 
we  still  consider  as  our  best  friends.      Nay,  so  strong  is  this  feeling, 
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that  we  extend  it  even  to  those  couBCerfeitft  ia  friendship,  flatterers 
and  sycophants.  Our  8clf-loTe»  rather  than  our  self-interest,  is  the 
master-key  to  uur  affections. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  those  are  always  the  best-natured  or  the 
best-conditioned  men,  who  busy  themselves  most  with  the  disires&es 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  I  do  not  know  that  those  whose  names 
stand  at  the  bead  of  all  snbscriptions  to  charitable  institutions,  and 
who  are  perpetual  stewards  of  dinners  and  meetiogB  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  establiRhment  of  asylums  for  the  relief  of  the  blind, 
the  halt,  and  the  orphan  poor,  are  persons  gifted  with  the  best 
tempers  or  the  kindliest  feelings.  I  do  not  dispute  their  virtue,  I 
doubt  their  sensibility.  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  those  who  make 
a  trade  of  the  profession  of  humanity,  or  set  their  names  down  out 
of  mere  idle  parade  and  vanity.  I  mean  those  who  really  enter  into 
the  details  and  drudgery  of  this  sort  of  service,  £on  amorty  and  who 
delight  in  surveying  and  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  human  misery. 
I  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  person  who  is  going  to  pour  oil  and 
balm  into  the  wounds  of  afflicted  humanity,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Western  Dispensary,  by  handsome  speeches  and  by  a  handsome 
donation  (not  grudgingly  given)  may  be  thrown  into  a  fit  of  rage 
that  very  morning,  by  liaving  his  toast  too  much  buttered,  may 
quarrel  with  the  innocent  pratde  and  amusements  of  his  children, 
cry  •  Pish  !  '  at  every  observation  his  wife  utters,  and  scarcely  feel 
a  moment's  comfort  at  any  period  of  his  life,  except  when  he  hears 
or  reads  of  some  case  of  pressing  distress  that  calli  for  his  immedia^ 
interference,  and  draws  off  his  attention  from  his  own  situation  and 
feelings  by  the  act  of  alleviating  it.  Those  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  in  short,  who  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  catalogue 
of  unheard-of  crimes  and  afflicting  casualties,  who  ransack  prisons, 
and  plunge  into  lazar-houses  and  slave-ships  as  their  daily  amusement 
and  highest  luxury,  must  generally,  I  think  (though  not  always),  be 
prompted  to  the  arduous  task  by  uneasy  feelings  of  their  own,  and 
supported  through  it  by  iron  nerves.  Their  fortitude  must  he  equal 
to  their  pity.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Wilberforce  a  case  in  point  in  this 
argument.  He  is  evidently  a  delicately-framed,  nervous,  sensitive 
man.  I  should  suppose  him  to  be  a  kind  and  affectionately  disposed 
person  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  His  weakness  is  too  quick  a  sense 
of  reputation,  a  desire  to  have  the  good  word  of  all  men,  a  tendency 
to  truckle  to  power  and  fawn  on  opinion.  But  there  are  some  of 
these  philanthropists  that  a  physiognomist  has  hard  work  to  believe 
in.  They  seem  made  of  pasteboard,  they  look  like  mere  machines  : 
their  benevolence  may  be  said  to  go  on  rollers,  and  they  are  screwed 
to  the  Stic  king-place  by  the  wheels  and  pulleys  of  humanity : 
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*  If  to  their  share  some  splendid  virtues  fall, 
hook,  in  their  face,  and  joa  forget  them  all.* 

They  appear  so  much  the  creatures  of  the  bead  and  so  little  of  the 
heart,  they  are  so  cold,  su  lifeless,  so  mechanical,  so  much  governed 
by  calculation,  and  so  little  by  impulse,  that  it  seems  the  toas-up  of  a 
balfpenoy,  a  mere  turn  of  a  feather,  whether  such  people  should 
become  a  Granville  Sharp,  or  a  Hubert  in  *  King  JohD|'  a  Howardi 
or  a  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ! 

*  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  gins. '  Wherever  it  is,  there  nothing 
can  be  wanting  ;  wherever  it  is  not,  all  else  is  vain.  *  The  meanest 
peasant  on  the  bleakest  mountain  is  not  without  a  portion  of  it  (says 
Sterne),  he  finds  the  lacerated  lamb  of  another's  flock,'  &c.  (See 
the  passage  in  the  Sentimental  Journey^)  I  do  not  think  education  or 
ctrcumstiinces  can  ever  entirely  eradicate  this  principle.  Some  pro- 
fessions may  be  supposed  to  blunt  it,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  in 
appearance  than  in  reality.  Butchers  arc  not  allowed  to  sit  on  a 
jury  for  life  and  death ;  but  probably  this  is  a  prejudice  :  if  they  have 
the  destructive  organ  in  an  unusual  degree  of  expansion,  they  vent  their 
sanguinary  Inclinations  on  the  brute  creation  ;  and  besides,  they  look 
too  jolly,  rosy,  and  in  good  case  (they  and  their  wives),  to  harbour 
much  cruelty  in  their  dispositions.  Neither  would  I  swear  that  a 
man  was  humane,  merely  for  abstaining  from  animal  food.  A  tiger 
would  not  be  a  lamb,  though  it  fed  on  milk.  Surgeons  arc  in  general 
thought  to  be  unfeeling,  and  steeled  by  custom  to  the  suBVrings  of 
humanity.  They  may  be  so,  as  far  as  relates  to  broken  bones  and 
bruises,  but  not  to  other  things.  Nor  arc  they  necessarily  so  in  their 
profession ;  for  we  find  different  degrees  of  callous  insensibility  in 
different  individuals.  Some  practitioners  have  an  evident  delight 
in  alarming  the  apprehensions  and  cutting  off  the  limbc  of  their 
patients:  these  would  have  been  ill-natured  men  in  any  situation  in 
life,  and  merely  make  an  excuse  of  their  profession  to  indulge  their 
natural  ill-humour  and  brutality  of  temper.  A  surgeon  who  is  fond 
of  giving  pain  to  those  who  consult  him  will  not  spare  the  feelings  of 
his  neighbours  in  other  respects ;  has  a  tendency  to  probe  other 
wounds  besides  those  of  the  body ;  and  is  altogether  a  harsh  and  dis' 
agreeable  character.  A  Jack-Ketch  may  be  known  to  tie  the  fatal 
noose  with  trembling  fingers ;  or  a  jailor  may  have  a  heart  softer  than 
the  walls  of  his  prison.  There  have  been  instances  of  highwaymen 
who  were  proverbially  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  a  Bow-street  officer  * 
(not  but  that  the  transition  is  ungracious  and  unjust)  reading  Racine, 
and  following  the  recitation  of  Talma  at  the  door  of  a  room,  which 
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he  was  sent  to  guard.  Police-magiitratcs,  from  the  Bcenes  they  have 
to  witness  and  the  character!  they  come  in  contact  with,  may  be 
suppoecd  to  lose  the  fine  edge  of  delicacy  and  sensibility  :  yet  they 
are  not  aU  alike,  but  differ,  as  one  star  differs  from  another  in 
magnitude.  One  is  as  remarkable  for  mildness  and  lenity,  as  another 
16  notorious  for  harshness  and  severity.  The  late  Mr.  Justice 
Fielding  was  a  member  of  this  profession,  which  (however  little 
accordant  with  his  own  feelings)  he  made  pleasant  to  those  of  others. 
He  generally  sent  away  the  disputants  in  that  unruly  region,  where 
he  presided,  tolcmbly  satisfied.  I  have  often  seen  him,  escaped  from 
the  noisy  repulsive  scene,  sunning  himself  in  the  adjoining  walks  of 
St.  James's  Park,  and  with  mild  aspect,  and  lofty  but  unwieldy  mien, 
eyeing  the  verdant  glades  and  lengthening  vistas  where  perhaps  his 
childhood  loitered.  He  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  father,  the 
immortal  author  of  *  Tom  Jones.'  I  never  passed  him,  that  I  did 
not  take  off  my  hat  to  him  in  spirit.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
Parson  Adams,  of  Booth  and  Amelia.  I  seemed  to  belong,  by 
intellectual  adoption,  to  the  same  family,  and  would  willingly  have 
acknowledged  my  obligations  to  the  father  to  the  son.  He  had  some- 
thing of  the  air  of  Colonel  Bath.  When  young,  he  had  very 
excellent  prospects  in  the  law,  but  neglected  a  brief  scot  him  by  the 
Attorney-General,  in  order  to  attend  a  glee-club,  for  which  he  had 
engaged  to  furnish  a  rondeau.  This  spoiled  his  fortime.  A  man 
whose  object  is  to  please  himself,  or  to  keep  his  word  to  his  friends, 
ii  the  last  man  to  thrive  at  court.  Yet  he  looked  serene  and  smiling 
to  his  latest  breath,  conscious  of  the  goodness  of  his  own  heart, 
and  of  not  having  sullied  a  name  that  had  thrown  a  light  upon 
humanity ! 

There  are  different  modes  of  obligation,  and  different  avenues  to 
our  gratitude  and  favour.  A  man  may  lend  his  countenance  who 
will  not  part  with  his  money,  and  open  his  mind  to  ua  who  will  not 
draw  out  his  purse.  How  many  ways  are  there,  in  which  our 
peace  may  be  assailed,  besides  actual  want !  How  many  comforts 
do  we  stand  in  need  of,  besides  meat  and  drink  and  clothing  !  Is  it 
nothing  to  '  administer  to  a  mind  diseased  ' — to  heal  a  wounded 
spirit  ?  After  all  other  difficulties  arc  removed,  we  still  want  some 
one  to  bear  with  our  infirmities,  to  impart  our  confidence  to,  to 
encourage  us  in  our  Mbies  (nay,  to  get  up  and  ride  behind  us)  and 
to  like  us  with  all  our  faults.  True  friendship  is  self-love  at  second- 
hand ;  where,  as  in  a  Battering  mirror,  we  may  see  our  virtues 
magnified  and  our  errors  softened,  and  where  we  may  fancy  our 
opinion  of  ourselves  confirmed  by  an  impartial  and  faithful  witness. 
He  (of  all  the  world)   creeps  the  closest  in  our  bosoms,  into  our 
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favour  and  esteem,  who  thiolcs  of  us  most  nearly  aa  we  do  of 
ourBelvee.  Such  a  one  ie  indeed  the  pattern  of  a  friend,  another  self 
— and  our  gratitude  for  the  blessing  is  as  sincere,  as  it  is  hollow  in 
most  other  ca&cs !  This  is  one  reason  why  entire  friendship  is 
scarcely  to  be  found,  except  in  love.  There  is  a  hardness  and 
seTerity  in  our  judgments  of  one  another;  the  spirit  of  competition 
also  tDterTCoes,  unless  where  there  is  too  great  an  inequality  of  pre- 
tension or  diiference  of  taste  to  admit  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
respect ;  but  a  woman's  vanity  is  interested  in  making  the  object  of 
her  choice  the  God  of  her  idolatry ;  and  in  the  intercourse  with  that 
•ex,  there  is  the  finest  balance  and  reflection  of  opposite  and  answer- 
ing excellences  imaginable !  It  is  in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  religion 
of  love  in  the  female  breast,  that  Lord  Byron  has  put  that  beautiful 
apostrophe  into  the  mouth  of  Anab,  in  speaking  of  her  angel-fover 
(alas!  are  not  the  sons  of  men  too,  when  they  arc  deified  in  the 
hearts  of  women,  only  'a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ? ') 

'  And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Shall  one  day  hover  o>r  the  wpuJchrc 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay,  that  *o  adored  him, 
As  he  adored  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  tenible  ! ' 

This  is  a  dangerous  string,  which  I  ought  never  to  touch  upon ; 
but  the  shattered  cords  vibrate  of  themselves ! 

The  di^erence  of  age,  of  situation  in  life,  and  an  absence  of  all 
considerations  of  business  have,  I  apprehend,  something  of  the  same 
effect  in  producing  a  refined  and  abstracted  friendship.  The  person, 
whose  doors  I  enter  with  most  pleasure,  and  quit  with  most  regret, 
never  did  me  the  smallest  favour.  I  once  did  him  an  uncalled-for 
service,  and  we  nearly  quarrelled  about  it.  If  I  were  in  the  utmost 
distress,  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  asking  his  assistance,  as  of 
stopping  a  person  on  the  highway.  Practical  benevolence  is  not  his 
forte.  He  leaves  the  profession  of  that  to  others.  His  habits, 
his  theory  are  against  it  as  idle  and  vulgar.  His  hand  is  closed,  but 
what  of  that  f  His  eye  is  ever  open,  and  reflects  the  universe:  his 
silver  accents,  beautiful,  venerable  as  his  silver  hairs,  but  not  scanted. 
Bow  as  a  river.  I  never  ate  or  drank  in  his  house ;  nor  do  I  know 
or  care  how  the  flics  or  spiders  fare  in  it,  or  whether  a  mouse 
can  get  a  living.  But  I  know  that  I  can  get  there  what  I  get 
nowhere  else — a  welcome,  as  if  one  was  expected  to  drop  in  just  at 
that  moment,  a  total  absence  of  all  respect  of  persons  and  of  airs  of 
eelf-consequence,  endless  topics  of  discourse,  refined  thoughts,  made 
more  striking  by  ease  and  simplicity  of  manner — the  husk,  the  shell 
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of  humanity  is  left  at  the  door,  and  the  spirit,  mellowed  try  time, 
reeides  within !  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  and  listen ;  and  it  is 
like  hearing  one  of  Titian's  faces  speak.  To  think  of  worldly  matters 
is  a  profanation,  like  that  of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple ;  or 
it  is  to  regard  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Sacrament  with  carnal  eyes. 
We  enter  the  enchanter's  cell,  and  converse  with  the  divine  in- 
habitant. To  have  this  privilege  always  at  hand,  and  to  be  circled 
by  that  spell  whenever  we  chuse,  with  an  '  Enter  Setsami^'  is  better 
than  sitting  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tables  of  the  Great,  than  eating 
awkwardly  from  gold  plate,  than  drinking  fulsome  toasts,  or  being 
thankful  for  gross  favours,  and  gross  insults ! 

Few  things  tend  more  to  alienate  friendship  than  a  want  of 
punctuality  in  our  engagements.  I  have  known  the  breach  of  a  promise 
to  dine  or  sup  break  up  more  than  one  intimacy.  A  disappointment 
of  this  kind  rankles  in  the  mind — it  cuts  up  our  pleasures  (those  rare 
events  in  human  life,  which  ought  not  to  be  wantonly  sported  with ! ) 
— it  not  only  deprives  us  of  the  expected  gratification,  but  it  renders 
us  unfit  for,  and  out  of  humour  with,  every  other ;  it  makes  us  think 
our  society  not  worth  having,  which  is  not  the  way  to  make  us 
delighted  with  our  own  thoughts ;  it  lessens  our  self-esteem,  and 
destroys  our  confidence  in  others;  and  having  leisure  on  our  hands 
(by  being  thus  left  alone)  and  sufficient  provocation  withal,  we 
employ  it  in  ripping  up  the  faults  of  the  acquaintance  who  has  played 
us  this  slippery  trick,  and  in  forming  resolutions  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him  the  very  first  opportunity  we  can  find.  I  myself  once 
declined  an  invitation  to  meet  Talma,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Shakespeai,  and  who  idolized  Buonaparte,  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  a  person  who  had  forgot  it !  One  great  art  of  women,  who 
pretend  to  manage  their  husbands  and  keep  ihem  to  themselves,  is  to 
contrive  some  excuse  for  breaking  their  engagements  with  friends,  for 
whom  they  entertain  aoy  respect,  or  who  are  likely  to  have  any 
influence  over  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  persons  who  have  a  particular  satis- 
faction in  falsifying  your  expectations  of  pleasure  in  their  society,  who 
make  appointments  for  no  other  ostensible  purpose  than  not  to  keep 
them\  who  think  their  ill-behaviour  gives  them  an  air  of  superiority 
over  you,  instead  of  placing  them  at  your  mercy  ;  and  who,  in  fact, 
in  all  their  overtimes  of  condescending  kindness  towards  you,  treat 
you  exactly  as  if  there  was  no  such  person  in  the  world.  Friendship 
is  with  them  a  mono-drama^  in  which  they  play  the  principal  and  sole 
part.  They  must  needs  be  very  imposing  or  amusing  characters  to 
surround  themselves  with  a  circle  of  friends,  who  find  that  they  are 
to   be   mere   cyphers.     The   egotism   would   in   such   instances   be 
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ofTeDBiTC  and  intolerable,  if  its  very  excess  did  not  render  it  enter- 
taining. Some  individuals  carry  this  hard,  unprincipled,  reckless 
unconsciousness  of  every  thing  but  thcniscives  and  their  own  purposes 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  may  be  compared  to  automata,  whom  you 
never  expect  to  consult  your  feelings  or  alter  their  movements  out  of 
complaisance  to  others.  They  are  wound  up  to  a  certain  point,  by 
an  internal  machinery  which  you  do  not  very  well  comprehend  ;  but 
if  they  perform  their  accustomed  evolutions  so  as  to  excite  your 
wonder  or  laughter,  it  is  all  very  well,  you  do  not  quarrel  with  them, 
but  look  on  at  the  pantomime  of  friendship  while  it  lasts  or  is  agreeable. 

There  arc  (I  may  add  here)  a  happy  few,  whose  manner  is  so 
engaging  and  delightful,  that  injure  you  how  they  will,  they  cannot 
ofTend  you.  They  rob,  ruin,  ridicule  you,  and  you  cannot  find  in 
your  heart  to  say  a  word  against  them.  The  late  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
a  man  of  this  kind.  He  cou/J  not  make  enemies.  If  any  one  came 
to  request  the  repayment  of  a  loan  from  him,  he  borrowed  more.  A 
cordial  shake  of  his  hand  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  demands.  He 
could  '  coin  his  xmile  for  drachmas,'  cancelled  bonds  with  6on  mots, 
and  gave  jokes  in  discbarge  of  a  bill.  A  friend  of  his  said,  '  If  I  pull 
off  my  hat  to  him  in  the  street,  it  costs  me  fifty  pounds,  and  if  he 
•peaks  to  me,  it's  a  hundred  !  ' 

Only  one  other  reflection  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject.  I  used  to 
think  better  of  the  world  than  I  do.  I  thought  its  great  fault,  its 
original  sin,  was  barbarous  ignorance  and  want,  which  would  be  cured 
by  the  diffusion  of  civilization  and  letters.  But  I  find  ^or  fancy  I  do) 
that  as  selfishness  is  the  vice  of  unlettered  periods  and  nations,  envy 
is  the  bane  of  more  refmed  and  intellectual  ones.  Vanity  springs  out 
of  the  grave  of  sordid  self-interest.  Men  were  formerly  ready  to  cut 
one  another's  throats  about  the  gross  means  of  subsistence,  and  now 
they  are  ready  to  do  it  about  reputation.  The  worst  is,  you  are  no 
better  off,  if  you  fail  than  if  you  succeed.  You  are  despised  if  you 
do  not  excel  others,  and  hated  if  you  do.  Abuse  or  praise  equally 
weans  your  friends  from  you.  We  cannot  bear  eminence  in  our  own 
department  or  pursuit,  and  think  it  an  impt^rtinence  in  any  other. 
Instead  of  being  delighted  with  the  proofs  of  excellence  and  the 
admiration  paid  to  it,  we  are  mortified  with  it,  thrive  only  by  the 
defeat  of  others,  and  live  on  the  carcase  of  mangled  reputition.  By 
being  tried  by  an  iV/fj/  standard  of  vanity  and  affectation,  real  objects 
and  common  people  become  odious  or  insipid.  Instead  of  being 
raised,  all  is  prostituted,  degraded,  vile.  Every  thing  is  reduced  to 
this  feverish,  importunate,  harassing  state.  I'm  heartily  sick  of  it, 
and  I  'm  sure  I  have  reason  if  any  one  ha*. 
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Mk.  Nollekens  died  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  left 
240,000  pounds  behind  him,  and  the  name  of  one  of  our  best 
English  sculptors.  There  was  a  great  scramble  among  the  legatees, 
a  codicil  to  a  will  with  large  bequests  unsigned,  and  that  last  triumph 
of  the  dead  or  dying  over  those  who  sumye — hopes  raised  and 
defeated  without  a  possibility  of  retaliaiioni  or  the  smallest  use  in 
complaint.  The  king  was  at  first  said  to  be  left  residuary  legatee. 
This  would  have  been  a  fine  instance  of  romantic  and  gratuitoiis 
homage  to  Majesty,  in  a  man  who  all  his  life-time  could  nerer  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  abstract  idea  of  the  distinction  of  ranks  or 
even  of  persons.  He  would  go  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  or  Prince 
of  Wales  (in  spite  of  warning),  take  them  familiarly  by  the  button 
like  common  acquaintance,  ask  them  hozo  their  faiher  did\  and 
exprest  pleasure  at  hearing  he  was  well,  saying,  *  when  he  was  gone, 
we  should  never  get  such  another.'  He  once,  when  the  old  king 
was  sitting  to  him  for  hie  bust,  fairly  stuck  a  pair  of  compasses  into 
his  Dose  to  measure  the  distance  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  forehead, 
as  if  he  had  been  measuring  a  block  of  marble.  His  late  Majesty 
laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  was  amused  to  find  that  there  was  a 
person  in  the  world,  ignorant  of  that  vast  interval  which  separated 
nim  from  erery  other  man.  Nollekens,  with  all  his  loyalty,  merely 
liked  the  man,  and  cared  nothing  about  the  king  (which  was  one  of 
those  mixed  modejy  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  them,  of  which  he  had  no 
more  idea  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  cream-coloured  horses) — 
handled  him  like  so  much  common  clay,  and  had  no  other  notion  of 
the  matter,  but  that  it  was  his  business  to  make  the  best  bust  of  him 
be  possibly  could,  and  to  set  about  in  the  regular  way.  There  was 
something  in  this  plainness  and  simplicity  that  savoured  perhaps  of 
the  hardness  and  dryness  of  his  art,  and  of  his  own  peculiar  severity 
of  manner.  He  conceived  that  one  man's  head  differed  from 
another's  only  as  it  was  a  better  or  worse  subject  for  modelling,  that 
ft  bad  bust  was  not  made  into  a  good  one  by  being  stuck  upon  a 
pedestal,  or  by  any  painting  or  varnishing,  and  that  by  whatever 
name  he  was  called,  'a  man  't  a  man  for  a'  that  J  A  sculptor's  ideas 
must,  I  should  guess,  be  somewhat  rigid  and  intlcxible,  like  the 
materials  in  which  he  works.  Besides,  Nollekens's  style  was  com* 
paratively  hard  and  edgy.  He  had  as  much  truth  and  character, 
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but  none  of  the  polished  graces  or  transparent  Boftness  of  Chantry. 
He  had  more  of  the  rough*  plain,  downright  honesty  of  his  art.  It 
seemed  to  be  his  character.  Mr.  Northcote  was  once  complimenting 
hitn  on  his  acknowledged  superiority — *  Ay,  you  made  the  best  busts  of 
anybody!'  '  I  don't  know  about  that/ said  the  other,  his  eyes  (though 
their  orbs  were  quenched )  smiling  with  a  gleam  of  smothered  delight— 
'  I  only  know  I  always  tried  to  make  them  as  like  as  I  could !  ' 

I  saw  this  eminent  and  singular  person  one  morning  in  Mr. 
Northcote*s  painting-room.  He  had  then  been  for  some  time  blind» 
and  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  his  profession ; 
but  he  still  took  a  pleasure  in  designing  groups,  and  in  giving 
directions  to  others  for  executing  them.  He  and  Northcote  made 
a  remarkable  pair.  He  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  (from  being  rather 
fatigued),  rested  with  both  hands  on  a  stick,  as  if  he  clung  to  the 
•olid  and  tangible,  had  an  habitual  twitch  in  his  limbs  and  motions, 
as  if  catching  himself  in  the  act  of  going  too  far  in  chiselling  a  lip  or 
a  dimple  in  a  chin ;  was  M-upright,  with  features  hard  and  square, 
but  finely  cut,  a  hooked  nose,  thin  lips,  an  indented  forehead  ;  and 
the  defect  in  his  sight  completed  his  resemblance  to  one  of  his  own 
masterly  busts.  He  seemed,  by  time  and  labour,  to  '  have  lurougbi 
himself  to  stone.'  Northcote  stood  by  his  side^ — all  air  and  spirit, 
stooping  down  to  speak  to  him.  The  painter  was  in  a  loose  morning- 
gown,  with  his  back  to  the  light ;  his  face  was  like  a  pale  fine  piece 
of  colouring ;  and  his  eye  came  out  and  glanced  through  the  twilight 
of  the  past,  like  an  old  eagle  looking  from  its  eyrie  in  the  clouds. 
In  a  moment  they  had  lighted  from  the  top  of  Mount  Ceois  to  the 
Vatican — 

'  As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred 
Flies  towards  the  springs 
Of  Ganges  and  Hydaspcs,  Indian  streams,* 

these  two  fine  old  men  lighted  with  winged  thoughts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  and  there  bathed  and  drank  of  the  spirit  of  their  youth. 
They  talked  of  Titian  and  Bernini ;  and  Northcote  mentioned,  that 
when  Roubilliac  came  back  from  Rome,  after  seeing  the  works  of 
the  latter,  and  went  to  look  at  his  own  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he 
•aid — *By  G — d,  they  looked  like  tobacco-pipes.* 

They  then  recalled  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  Day  (a  fellow- 
student  of  theirs],  of  Barry  and  Fuseli.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Burke, 
and  Johnson  were  talked  of.  The  names  of  these  great  sons  of 
memory  were  in  the  room,  and  they  almost  seemed  to  answer  to 
them — Genius  and  Fame  flung  a  spell  into  the  air, 
'  And  by  the  force  of  blear  illusion, 
Had  drawn  me  on  to  my  conimion,* 
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had  I  not  been  long  ere  this  siren-froofX  It  ia  dclightfiil,  though 
paiofu],  to  hear  two  veterans  in  art  thus  talking  over  the  adventures 
and  studies  of  their  youth,  when  one  feels  that  they  are  not  quite 
mortal,  that  they  have  one  imperishable  part  about  tbem,  and  that 
they  are  conscious,  as  they  approach  the  farthest  verge  of  humanity 
in  friendly  intercourse  and  tranquil  decay,  that  they  have  done  some- 
thing that  will  live  after  them.  The  consolations  of  religion  apart, 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  salve  that  takes  out  the  8ting  of  that  sore  evil. 
Death  ;  and  by  lessening  the  impatience  and  alarm  at  his  approach, 
often  tempts  him  to  prolong  the  term  of  his  delay. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  artists,  or  at  least  academicians,  live 
long.  It  is  but  a  short  while  ago  that  Nonhcote,  NoUekens,  West, 
Flaxman,  Cosway,  and  Fuseli  were  all  living  at  the  same  time,  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  without  any  diminution  of  faculties,  all  of 
them  having  long  past  their  grand  climacteric,  and  attained  to  the 
highest  reputation  in  their  several  departments.  From  these  striking 
examples,  the  diploma  of  a  Royal  Academician  seems  to  be  a  grant 
of  a  longer  lease  of  life,  among  its  other  advantages.  In  fact,  it  is 
tantamount  to  the  conferring  a  certain  reputation  in  his  profession 
and  a  competence  on  any  man,  and  thus  supplies  the  wants  of  the 
body  and  sets  his  mind  at  ease.  Artist£  in  general  (poor  devils!^, 
I  am  afraid,  arc  not  a  long-lived  race.  They  break  up  commonly 
about  forty,  their  spirits  giving  way  with  the  disappolDtmem  of  their 
hopes  of  excellence,  or  the  want  of  encouragement  for  that  which 
they  have  attained,  their  plans  disconcerted,  and  their  atfairs  irretriev- 
able;  and  in  this  state  of  mortification  and  embarrassment  (more  or 
less  prolonged  and  aggravated )  they  are  either  starved  or  else  drink 
themselves  to  death.  But  your  Academician  is  quite  a  different  sort 
of  person.  He  'bears  a  charmed  life,  that  must  not  yield*  to  duns, 
or  critics,  or  patrons.  He  is  free  of  Parnassus,  and  claims  all  the 
immunities  of  fame  in  his  life-time.  He  has  but  to  paint  (as  the  sun 
has  but  to  shine),  to  baffle  envious  maligners.  He  has  but  to  send 
his  pictures  to  the  Exhibttion  at  Somerset-House,  in  order  to  have 
them  hung  up :  he  has  but  to  dine  once  a  year  with  the  Academy, 
the  Nobility,  the  Cabinet-Minister,  and  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  in  order  not  to  want  a  dinner  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Shall 
hunger  come  near  the  man  that  has  feasted  with  princes — shall  a 
baili^  tap  the  shoulder  on  which  a  Marquis  has  familiarly  leaned, 
that  has  been  dubbed  with  knighthood  ?  No,  even  the  fell  Serjeant 
Death  stands  as  it  were  aloof,  and  he  enjoys  a  kind  of  premature 
immortality  in  recorded  honours  and  endless  labours.  Oh !  what 
golden  hours  are  his!  In  the  short  days  of  winter  he  husbands 
time ;  the  long  evenings  of  summer  still  Hnd  him  employed !     He 
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paints  on,  and  ukea  no  thought  for  to-morrow.  All  is  right  in  that 
respect.  His  bills  are  regularly  paid,  his  drafts  are  duly  honoured. 
He  has  exercise  for  his  body,  employment  for  his  mind  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  without  ever  stirring  out  of  his  painting-room.  He 
studies  as  much  of  other  things  as  he  pleases.  He  goes  into  the 
best  company,  or  talks  with  his  sitters — attends  at  the  Academy 
Meetings,  and  enters  into  their  intrigues  and  cabals,  or  stays 
at  home,  and  enjoys  the  ofium  cum  iTtgnitate,  If  he  is  fond  of 
reputation,  Fame  watches  him  at  work,  and  weaves  a  woof,  Like 
Iris,  over  his  head — if  he  is  fond  of  money,  Plutus  digs  a  mine  under 
his  feet.  Whatever  he  touches  becomes  gold.  He  is  paid  half- 
price  before  he  begins;  and  commissions  pour  in  upon  commissions. 
His  portraits  arc  like,  and  his  historical  pieces  fine ;  for  to  question 
the  talents  or  success  of  a  Royal  Academician  is  to  betray  your  own 
want  of  taste.  Or  if  his  pictures  are  not  quite  approved,  he  is  an 
agreeable  man,  and  converses  well.  Or  he  is  a  person  of  elegant 
accomplishments,  dresses  well,  and  is  an  ornament  to  a  private  circle. 
A  man  is  not  an  Academician  for  nothing.  *  His  life  spins  round  on 
its  soft  axle ; '  and  in  a  round  of  satisfied  desires  and  pleasing 
avocations,  without  any  of  the  m^ear  and  tear  of  thought  or  business, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  run  smoothly  on  to  ita 
last  sand ! 

Of  all  the  Academicians,  the  painters,  or  persons  I  have  ever 
known,  Mr.  Northcote  is  the  most  to  my  taste.  It  may  be  said  of 
him  truly, 

<  Age  cannot  wither,  nor  custom  stale 
His  infinite  variety.' 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  he  should  become  tedious,  since,  even  if  he 
repeats  the  same  thing,  it  appears  quite  new  from  his  manner,  that 
breathes  new  life  into  it,  and  from  his  eye,  that  is  as  fresh  as  the 
morning.  How  you  hate  any  one  who  tells  the  same  story  or 
anticipates  a  remark  of  his — it  seems  so  coarse  and  vulgar,  so  dry 
and  inanimate  !  There  is  something  like  injustice  in  this  preference 
— but  no !  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  the  man.  Mr. 
Northcoie's  manner  is  completely  extempore.  It  is  just  the  reverse 
of  Mr.  Canning's  oratory.  All  his  thoughts  come  upon  him 
unawares,  and  for  this  reason  they  surprise  and  delight  you,  because 
they  have  evidently  the  same  effect  upon  his  mind.  There  is  the 
tame  unconsciousness  in  his  conversation  that  has  been  pointed  out 
in  Shakespear's  dialogues ;  or  you  are  startled  with  one  observation 
after  another,  as  when  the  mist  gradually  withdraws  from  a  landscape 
and  unfolds  objects  one  by  one.  His  figure  is  small,  shadowy, 
emaciated  ;  but  you  think  only  of  his  face,  which  is  fine  and  expressive. 
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Hit  body  i«  out  of  the  qucstioD.  It  it  impostible  to  convey  an  adecjuate 
idea  of  the  naivete,  and  unaffected,  but  delightful  ease  of  the  way  in 
which  he  goes  on — now  touching  upon  a  picture — now  looking  for 
his  snu^-boK — now  alluding  to  iK)me  book  he  has  been  reading — 
now  returning  to  his  favourite  art.  He  seems  just  as  if  he  was 
by  himself  or  in  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  makes  you 
feel  quite  at  home.  If  it  is  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  a  beautiful 
woman,  or  a  child,  or  a  young  artist  that  drops  in,  it  makes  do 
diifereoce ;  he  enters  into  conversation  with  them  in  the  same  uncoa- 
ttrained  manner,  as  if  they  were  inmates  in  his  family.  Sometimes 
you  iind  him  sitting  on  the  floor,  like  a  school-boy  at  play,  turning 
over  a  set  of  old  prints ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  say  the 
other  day,  coming  to  one  of  some  men  putting  otf  in  a  boat  from 
a  ihip-wreck — ^That  is  the  grandest  and  most  original  thing  I  ever 
did !  *  This  was  not  egotism,  but  had  all  the  beauty  of  truth  and 
sincerity.  The  print  was  indeed  a  noble  and  spirited  design.  The 
circumstance  from  which  it  was  taken  happened  to  Captain  Englefield 
and  his  crew.  He  told  Northcote  the  story,  sat  for  his  own  beady 
and  brought  the  men  from  Wappiog  to  sit  for  theirs ;  and  these  he 
had  arranged  into  a  formal  composition,  till  one  Jeffrey,  a  conceited 
but  clever  artist  of  that  day,  called  in  upon  him,  and  said,  *  Ob ! 
that  common-place  thing  will  never  do,  it  is  like  West ;  you  should 
throw  them  into  an  action  something  like  this.' — Accordingly,  the 
head  of  the  boat  was  reared  up  like  a  sea-horse  riding  the  waves* 
and  the  elements  put  into  commotion,  and  when  the  painter  looked 
at  it  the  last  thing  as  he  went  out  of  his  room  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  he  said  that  *it  frightened  him.'  He  retamed  the  ex- 
pression in  the  faces  of  the  men  nearly  as  they  sat  to  him.  It  is 
very  fine,  and  truly  English  ;  and  being  natural,  it  was  easily  made 
into  history.  There  is  a  portrait  of  a  young  gentleman  striving  to 
get  into  the  boat,  while  the  crew  are  pushing  him  off  with  their 
oars ;  but  at  last  he  prevailed  with  them  by  his  perseverance  and 
entreaties  to  take  him  in.  They  had  only  time  to  throw  a  bag  of 
biscuits  into  the  boat  before  the  ship  went  down ;  which  they 
divided  into  a  biscuit  a  day  for  each  man,  dipping  tbem  into  water 
which  they  collected  by  holding  up  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  rain 
and  squeezing  it  into  a  bottle.  They  were  out  sixteen  days  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  got  ashore  at  some  pbce  in  Spain,  where  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  prevent  them  from  eating  too  much  at  once,  so  as  to 
recover  gradually.  Captain  Englelicld  observed  that  be  sufFered 
more  afterwards  than  at  the  time — that  he  had  horrid  dreams  of 
falling  down  precipices  for  a  long  while  after — that  in  the  boat  they 
told  merry  stories,  and  kept  up  one  another's  spirits  as  well  as  they 
9» 
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couM,  and  on  some  complaint  being  made  of  their  distressed 
situation,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  been  admitted  into  their 
crew  remarked^  •  Nay,  we  are  not  so  badly  off"  neither,  we  are  not 
come  to  eating  one  another  yet !  ' — Thus,  whatever  is  the  subject  of 
discourse,  the  scene  is  revived  in  his  mind,  and  every  circumstance 
brought  before  you  without  affectation  or  effort,  just  as  it  happened. 
It  might  be  called  picture-taiking.  He  has  always  some  pat  allusion 
or  anecdote.  A  young  engraver  came  into  his  room  the  other  day, 
with  a  print  which  he  had  put  into  the  crown  of  his  hat,  in  order  not 
to  crumple  it,  and  he  said  it  had  been  nearly  blown  away  several 
times  in  passing  along  the  street.  '  You  put  me  in  mind,'  said 
Northcote,  'of  a  bird-catcher  at  Plymouth,  who  used  to  put  the 
birds  he  had  caught  into  his  hat  to  bring  them  home,  and  one  day 
meeting  my  father  in  the  road,  he  pulled  off^  his  hat  to  make  him  a 
low  bow,  aod  all  the  birds  flew  away  !  *  Sometimes  Mr.  Northcote 
gets  to  the  top  of  a  ladder  to  paint  a  palm-tree  or  to  finiefa  a  sky 
in  one  of  his  pictures ;  and  in  this  situation  he  listens  very  atten- 
tively to  any  thing  you  tell  him.  I  was  once  mentioning  some 
strange  inconsistencies  of  our  modern  poets ;  and  on  coming  to 
one  that  exceeded  the  rest,  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  ladder  one 
by  one,  laid  his  pallet  and  brushes  deliberately  on  the  ground,  and 
coming  up  to  me,  said — *You  don't  say  so,  it's  the  very  thing  I 
should  have  supposed  of  them :  yet  these  are  the  men  that  speak 
againM  Pope  and  Dryden.'  Never  any  sarcasms  were  so  fine,  so 
catting,  so  careless  as  his.  The  grossest  things  from  his  lips  seem 
an  essence  of  refinement :  the  most  rciincd  became  more  so 
than  ever.  Hear  him  Calk  of  Pope's  Epistle  to  Jerras,  and  repeat 
the  tines — 

'  Vet  should  the  Graces  all  thy  figures  place. 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  every  Face  ; 
Yet  should  the  Muses  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  a&  their  charmit,  and  gentle  as  their  Knil, 
With  Zeuxis'  Helen  thy  Bridgcwater  vie, 
And  these  be  sune  till  Granville's  Myra  die: 
Alas  !  how  little  rrom  the  gnive  we  claim  ; 
Thou  but  preserves!  a  face,  mnd  I  a  name.* 


Or  let  him  speak  of  Boccacio  and  his  story  of  Isabella  and  her  pot  of 
basil,  in  which  she  kept  her  lover's  hesd  and  watered  it  with  her 
tears,  '  and  how  it  grew,  and  it  grew,  and  it  grew,'  and  you  see  his 
own  eyes  glisten,  and  the  leaves  of  the  basil-tree  tremble  to  hts 
faltering  accents ! 

Mr.  Fuseli's  cooversation  is  more  striking   and  cxtrftTSgantf  but 
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IcBS  pleasing  and  natural  than  Mr.  Northcote's.  He  deals  in 
paradoxes  and  caricatures.  He  talks  allegories  and  persooi6cationS| 
a«  he  paints  them.  You  are  sensible  of  effort  without  any  repose — no 
careless  pleasantry — no  traits  of  character  or  touches  from  nature — 
every  thing  is  laboured  or  overdone.  His  ideas  are  gnarled,  hard, 
and  distorted,  like  his  features — his  theories  stalking  and  straddle- 
legged,  like  his  gait — his  projects  aspiring  and  gigantic,  like  his 
gestures — his  performance  uncouth  and  dwarlish,  like  his  person. 
His  pictures  arc  also  like  himself,  with  eve-balls  of  stone  stuck  ia 
rims  of  tin,  and  muscles  twisted  together  like  ropes  or  wires.  Yet 
Fuseli  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius,  and  capable  of  the  most  wild 
and  grotesc^ue  combinations  of  fancy.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  ever  applied 
himself  to  painting,  which  must  always  be  reduced  to  the  test  oi  the 
senses.  He  is  a  liule  like  Dante  or  Ariosto,  perhaps ;  but  no  more 
like  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  or  Correggio,  than  I  am.  Nature, 
he  complains,  puts  him  out.  Yet  he  can  laugh  at  artists  who  'paint 
ladies  with  iron  lap-dogs ;  *  and  he  describes  the  great  masters  of  old 
in  words  or  lines  full  of  truth,  and  glancing  from  a  pen  or  tongue  of 
fire,  1  conceive  any  person  would  be  more  struck  with  Mr.  Fuseli 
at  first  sight,  but  would  wish  to  visit  Mr.  Northcote  oftener.  There 
is  a  bold  and  startling  outline  in  his  style  of  talking,  but  not  the 
delicate  finishing  or  bland  tone  that  there  is  in  that  of  the  latter. 
Whatever  there  is  harsh  or  repulsive  about  him  is,  however,  in  a 
great  degree  carried  off  by  his  animated  foreign  accent  and  broken 
English,  which  give  character  where  there  is  none,  and  soften  its 
asperities  where  it  is  too  abrupt  and  violent. 

Compared  to  either  of  these  artists,  West  (the  late  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy)  was  a  thoroughly  mechanical  and  common-place 
person — a  man  '  of  no  mark  or  likelihood.'  He  too  was  small,  thin, 
but  with  regular  well-formed  features,  and  a  precise,  sedate,  self- 
satisfied  air.  This,  in  part,  arose  from  the  conviction  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  was  the  greatest  painter  (and  consequently  the  greatest 
man)  in  the  world  :  kings  and  nobles  were  common  erery-day  folks, 
but  there  was  but  one  West  in  the  many-peopled  globe.  If  there 
was  any  one  individual  with  whom  he  was  inclined  to  share  the  palm 
of  undivided  superiority,  it  was  with  Buonaparte.  When  Mr.  West 
had  painted  a  picture,  he  thought  it  was  perfect.  He  had  no  idea  of 
any  thing  in  the  art  but  rules,  and  these  he  exactly  conformed  to;  so 
that,  according  to  his  theory,  what  he  did  was  quite  right.  He 
conceived  of  painting  as  a  mechanical  or  scientific  process,  and  had 
no  more  doubt  of  a  face  or  a  group  in  one  of  his  high  ideal  com* 
positions  being  what  it  ought  to  be,  than  a  carpenter  has  that  he  has 
drawn  a  line  straight  with  a  ruler  and  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  than  a 
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mathematician  has  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones. 

When  Mr.  West  walked  through  his  gallery,  the  result  of  fifty 
years'  labour,  he  saw  oothtng,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left,  to  be 
added  or  taken  away.  The  account  he  gave  of  his  own  pictures, 
which  might  seem  like  ostentation  or  rhodomontade,  had  a  sincere  and 
infantine  simplicity  in  it.  When  some  one  spoke  of  his  St.  Paul 
shaiing  off  the  serpent  from  his  arm^  (at  Greenwich  Hospital,  I 
believe),  he  said,  *  A  little  burst  of  genius,  sir  !  '  West  was  one  of 
those  happy  mortals  who  had  not  an  idea  of  any  thing  beyond  him- 
self or  his  own  actual  powers  and  knowledge.  .  I  once  heard  him  say 
in  a  public  room,  that  he  thought  he  had  quite  as  good  an  idea  of 
Athens  from  reading  the  Travelling  Catalogues  of  the  place,  as  if  he 
lived  there  for  years.  I  believe  this  was  strictly  true,  and  that 
he  would  have  come  away  with  the  same  slender,  literal,  unenriched 
idea  of  it  as  he  went.  Looking  at  a  picture  of  Rubens,  which  he 
had  in  his  possession,  he  said  with  great  indifference,  *  What  a  pity 
that  this  man  wanted  expression  !  '  This  natural  self-complacency 
might  be  strengthened  by  collateral  circumstances  of  birth  and 
religion.  West,  as  a  native  of  America,  might  be  supposed  to  own 
no  superior  in  the  Commonwealth  of  art :  as  a  Quaker,  he  smiled 
with  sectarian  sclf-sul^ciency  at  the  objections  that  were  made  to  his 
theory  or  practice  in  painting.  He  lived  long  in  the  firm  persuasion 
of  being  one  of  the  elect  among  the  sons  of  Fame,  and  went  to 
his  final  rest  id  the  arms  of  Immortality  !  Happy  error  !  Enviable 
old  man ! 

Flaxman  is  another  living  and  eminent  artist,  who  is  distinguished 
by  success  in  his  profession  and  by  a  prolonged  and  active  old  age. 
He  is  diminutive  in  person,  like  the  others.  I  know  little  of  him, 
but  that  he  is  an  elegant  sculptor,  and  a  profound  mystic.  This  last 
is  a  character  common  to  many  other  artists  in  our  days — Louther- 
bourg,  Cosway,  Blake,  Sharp,  Varlcy,  &c. — who  seem  to  relieve  the 
litcralness  of  their  professional  studies  by  voluntary  excursions  into 
the  regions  of  the  preternatural,  pass  their  time  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  whose  ideas  are  like  a  stormy  night,  with  the  clouds 
driven  rapidly  across,  and  the  blue  sky  and  stars  gleaming  between  I 

Cosway  is  the  last  of  these  I  shall  mention.  At  that  name  I 
pause,  and  must  be  excused  if  I  consecrate  to  him  a  pesii  souvenir  in 
my  best  manner;  for  he  was  Fancy's  child.  What  a  fairy  palace 
was  his  of  specimens  of  art,  antiquarianism,  and  vir/H,  jumbled  all 
together  in  the  richest  disorder,  dusty,  shadowy,  obscure,  with  much 
left  to  the  imagination,  (how  different  from  the  finical,  polished, 
petty,  modernised  air  of  some  Collections  we  have  seen ! )  and  with 
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copies  of  tbe  old  matters,  cracked  and  damaged,  which  he  touched 
and  retouched  with  his  own  hand,  and  yet  swore  they  were  the 
genuine,  the  pure  originals.  All  other  coUecton  are  fools  to  him  : 
they  go  about  with  painful  anxiety  to  ^od  out  the  realities  :- — he  ioid 
be  had  them — and  in  a  moment  made  them  of  the  breath  of  his 
DOttrUa  and  of  the  fumes  of  a  lively  imagination.  His  was  the  crucifix 
that  Abelard  prayed  to — a  lock  of  Eloisa's  hair — the  dagger  with 
which  Fetton  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — the  first  finished 
sketch  of  the  Jocunda — Titian's  large  colossal  profile  of  Peter  Aretine 
— a  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king — a  feather  of  a  phoenix — a  piece  of 
Noah's  Ark.  Were  the  articles  authentic  ?  What  matter  I — his 
faith  in  them  was  true.  He  was  gifted  with  a  tecoeuLsight  in  such 
matters :  he  believed  whatever  was  incredible.  Fancy  bore  sway  in 
him  ;  and  so  vivid  were  his  impressions,  that  they  included  the 
substances  of  things  in  them.  The  agreeable  and  the  true  with  him 
were  one.  He  believed  in  Swedenborgianiam — he  believed  in  animal 
magnetism — he  had  conversed  with  more  than  one  person  of  the 
Trinity — he  could  ulk  with  his  lady  at  Mantua  through  some  fine 
vehicle  of  sense,  as  wc  speak  to  a  servant  down-stairs  through  a  conduit- 
pipe.  Richard  Cosway  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  from  an  liUal 
proposition.  Once,  at  an  Academy  dinner,  when  some  question  was 
made  whether  the  story  of  Lambert's  Leap  was  true,  he  started  up, 
and  said  it  wai ;  for  he  was  the  person  that  performed  it : — he  once 
assured  me  that  the  knee-pan  of  King  James  L  in  the  ceiling  at 
Whitehall  was  nine  feet  across  (he  had  measured  it  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Cipriani,  who  was  repairing  the  figures) — he  could  read  io  the 
Book  of  the  Revelations  without  spectacles,  and  foretold  the  return 
oi  Buonaparte  from  Elba — and  from  St.  Helena !  His  wife,  the 
most  lady-like  of  Englishwomen,  being  asked  in  Paris  what  sort  of  a 
man  her  husband  was,  made  answer — '  Toujour/  riant,  toigourt  gm.* 
This  was  his  character.  He  must  have  been  of  French  extraction. 
Hii  Bouj  appeared  to  possess  the  life  of  a  bird ;  and  such  was  the 

£uiitines6  of  his  air  and  manner,  that  to  see  him  sit  to  have  his  half- 
>ots  laced  on,  you  would  fancy  (by  the  help  of  a  figure)  that, 
instead  of  a  little  withered  elderly  gentleman,  it  was  Venus  attired  by 
the  Graces.  His  miniatures  and  whole-length  drawings  were  not 
merely  fashionable — they  were  fashion  itself.  His  imiutions  of 
Michael  Angelo  were  not  tbe  thing.  When  more  than  ninety, 
he  retired  from  his  profession,  and  used  to  hold  np  the  palsied  hand 
that  had  painted  lords  and  ladies  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and 
smiled,  with  unabated  good-humour,  at  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
Take  him  with  all  his  faulu  and  follies,  we  scarce  *  shall  look  upon 
his  like  again !  ' 
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Why  should  such  persons  ever  die  ?  It  wcms  hard  upon  them  and 
us !  Care  fixes  do  sting  in  their  hearts,  and  their  persons  *  present 
DO  mark  to  the  foe-man/  Death  in  them  seizes  upon  living  shadows. 
They  scarce  consume  vital  air:  their  gross  functions  are  long  at  an 
end — they  live  but  to  paint,  to  talk  or  think.  Is  it  that  the  vice  of 
age,  the  miser's  fault,  gnaws  them  ?  Many  of  them  are  not  afraid  of 
death,  but  of  coming  to  want ;  and  having  begun  in  poverty,  arc 
haunted  with  the  idea  that  they  shall  end  io  it,  and  so  die — to  /ovr 
chargex.  Otherwise,  they  might  linger  on  for  ever,  and  'defy 
augury  \  * 


ESSAY  X 


ON  ENvy  (a  dialogue) 

H.  I  HAD  a  theory  about  Envy  at  one  time,  which  I  have  partly 
given  up  of  late — which  was,  that  there  was  no  such  feeling,  or  that 
what  is  usually  considered  as  envy  or  dislike  of  real  merit  is,  more 
properly  speaking,  jealousy  of  false  pretensions  to  it.  I  used  to 
illustrate  the  argument  by  saying,  that  this  was  the  reason  we  were 
not  envious  of  the  dead,  because  their  merit  was  esublished  beyond 
the  reach  of  cavil  or  contradiction ;  whereas  we  are  jealous  and 
uneasy  at  sudden  and  upstart  popularity,  which  wants  the  seal  of  time 
to  confirm  it,  and  which  after  all  may  turn  out  to  be  false  and  hollow. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  testimony  of  ages  should  be  reversed, 
and  we  add  our  suffrages  to  it  with  confidence,  and  even  with 
enthusiasm.  But  we  doubt  reasonably  enough,  whether  that  which 
was  applauded  yesterday  may  not  be  condemned  to-morrow  ;  and  are 
afraid  of  setting  our  names  to  a  fraudulent  claim  to  distinction. 
However  satisfied  we  may  be  in  our  own  minds,  we  are  not  su/Ticiently 
borne  out  by  general  opinion  and  sympathy  to  prevent  certain  mis- 
givings and  scruples  on  the  subject.  No  one  thinks,  for  instance,  of 
denying  the  merit  of  Teniers  in  his  particular  style  of  art,  and  do 
one  consequently  thinks  of  envying  him.  The  merit  of  Wilkie,  on 
the  contrary,  was  at  first  strongly  contested,  and  there  were  other 
painters  set  up  io  opposition  to  him,  till  now  that  he  has  become  a 
sort  oi  clajs'tc  in  his  way,  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  envy  or 
dislike,  because  no  one  doubts  his  real  excellence,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
He  has  no  more  than  justice  done  him,  and  the  mind  never  revolts  at 
justice.  It  only  rejects  false  or  superficial  claims  to  admiration,  and 
is  incensed  to  see  the  world  take  up  with  appearances,  when  they 
have  DO  solid  fouDdation  to  support  them.  We  are  not  envious  of 
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Rubens  or  Raphael,  because  their  fame  is  a  pledge  of  their  genius : 
but  if  any  one  were  to  bring  forward  the  highest  living  names  as  equal 
to  these,  it  immediately  sets  the  blood  in  a  ferment,  and  we  try  to 
stifle  the  nense  we  have  of  their  merits,  not  because  they  are  new  or 
modern,  but  because  we  are  not  sure  they  will  ever  be  old.  Coold 
we  be  certain  that  posterity  would  sanction  our  award,  we  should 
grant  it  without  scruple,  even  to  an  enemy  and  a  rival. 

N.  That  which  you  descKbe  is  not  envy.  Envy  is  when  you  hate  ' 
'^■^Bod  would  destroy  all  excellence  that  you  do  not  yourself  possess. 
So  they  say  that  Raphael,  after  he  had  copied  the  Hgures  on  one  o£? 
the  antique  vases,  endeavoured  to  deface  them  ;  and  Hoppner,  it  has 
been  said,  used  to  get  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua's  into  his  possession,  on 
purpose  to  paint  them  over  and  spoil  them. 

H.  I  do  not  believe  the  first,  certainly.  Raphael  was  too  great  a 
man,  and  with  too  fortunate  a  temper,  to  need  or  to  wish  to  prop 
himself  up  on  the  ruins  of  others-  As  to  Hoppner,  he  might  perhaps 
thinli  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  the  preference  given  to  Sir 
Joshua's  portraits  over  his  own,  that  his  women  of  quality  were  the 
more  airy  and  fashionable  of  the  two,  and  might  be  tempted  (once 
perhaps}  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  of  caprice  or  impatience,  to  blot  what  was 
an  eye-sore  to  himself  from  its  old-fashioned,  faded,  dingy  look,  and 
at  the  same  time  dazzled  others  from  the  force  of  tradition  and  pre- 
judice. Why,  he  might  argue,  should  that  old  fellow  run  away  with 
all  the  popularity  even  among  those  who  (as  he  well  kjKw}  in  their 
hearts  preferred  his  own  insipid,  flaunting  style  to  any  other  ? 
Though  it  might  be  true  that  Sir  Joshua  was  the  greater  painter,  yet  it 
was  not  true  that  Lords  and  Ladies  thought  so :  he  felt  that  he  ought 
to  be  their  favourite,  and  he  might  naturally  hate  what  was  continually 
tbnut  in  h'u  dE/A,  and  (as  far  as  chose  about  him  were  concerned)  ud- 
justly  set  over  his  head.  Besides,  Hoppner  had  very  little  of  his  own 
to  rely  on,  and  might  wish,  by  destroying,  to  conceal  tJbe  source  from 
whence  he  had  borrowed  almost  every  thing. 

N.  Did  you  never  feel  envy  ? 

H.  Very  little,  I  think.  In  truth,  I  am  out  of  the  way  of  it :  for 
— ',the  only  pretension,  of  which  I  am  tenacious,  is  that  of  being  a  meta- 
iphysician ;  and  there  is  so  little  attention  paid  to  this  subject  to  pam- 
iper  one's  vanity,  and  so  little  fear  of  losing  that  little  from  competitioo* 
jthat  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  envy  here.  One  occupies  the 
tiiche  of  eminence  in  which  one  places  one's  self,  very  quietly  and  coo- 
Ventedly  !  If  I  have  ever  felt  this  passion  at  all,  it  has  been  where 
some  very  paltry  fellow  has  by  trick  and  management  contrived  to 

obtain  much  more  credit  than  he  was  entitled  to.    There  was -■ , 

to  whom  I  had  a  perfect  antipathy.     He  was  the  antithesis  of  a  man 
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of  genius ;  nod  yet  he  did  better,  by  mere  diot  of  dulneu,  than  many 
men  of  genius.  This  was  intolerable.  There  waa  something  in  the 
man  and  in  his  manner,  with  which  you  could  not  po&sibly  connect  the 
idea  of  admiration,  or  of  any  thing  that  was  not  merely  mechanical — 

*  His  look  made  the  still  air  cold.* 

He  repelled  al!  sympathy  and  cordiality.  What  he  did  (though 
amounting  only  to  mediocrity)  was  an  insult  on  the  understanding. 
It  seemed  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  nothing ;  for  he  was  nothing 
either  in  himself  or  in  other  people's  Idea  of  him !  Mean  actions  or 
gross  expressions  too  often  unsettle  one's  theory  of  genius.  We  are 
unable  as  well  as  unwilling  to  connect  the  feeling  of  high  intellect 
with  low  moral  sentiment :  the  one  is  a  kind  of  desecration  of  the 
other.  I  have  for  this  reason  been  sometimes  disposed  to  disparage 
Turner's  fine  landscapes,  and  be  glad  when  he  failed  in  his  higher 
attempts,  in  order  that  my  conception  of  the  artist  and  his  pictures 
might  be  more  of  a  piece.  This  is  not  envy  or  an  impatience  of 
extraordinary  merit,  but  an  impatience  of  the  incongruities  in  human 
nature,  and  of  the  drawbacks  and  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  our 
admiration  of  it.  Who  is  there  that  admires  the  AuAor  of  Waverlcy 
more  than  I  do?  Who  is  there  that  despises  Sir  W*****  §«*-»* 
more  ?  I  do  not  like  to  think  there  should  be  a  second  instance  of  the 
same  person's  being 

'The  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind — * 

and  should  be  heartily  glad  if  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age  should 
turn  out  to  be  an  honest  man.  The  only  thing  that  renders  this  mu- 
airtance  between  first-rate  intellect  and  want  of  principle  endurable  is 
that  such  an  extreme  instance  of  it  teaches  us  that  great  moral  lesson 
of  moderating  our  expectations  of  human  perfection,  and  enlarging  our 
indulgence  for  human  infirmity. 

N.  You  start  off  wkh  an  idea  as  usual,  and  torture  the  plain  state 
of  the  case  into  a  paradox.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  what  you 
suppose ;  but  malice  or  selfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  severity  of 
your  criticism,  not  the  lore  of  truth  or  justice,  though  you  may  make 
it  the  pretext.  You  are  more  angry  at  Sir  W*****  S****'s  success 
*^(han  at  his  servility.  You  would  give  yourself  no  trouble  about  his 
|K>verty  of  spirit,  if  he  bad  not  made  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
pit  vritiogs.  The  sting  lies  there,  though  you  may  try  to  conceal  it 
from  yourself. 

H.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  hate  the  sight  of  the  Duke  of 
W**^*-*"*-*^**-  for  his  foolish  face,  as  much  as  for  any  thing  else.  I 
cannot  believe  that  a  great  general  is  contained  under  such  a  paste- 
board rizor  of  a  man.     This,  you'll  tay,  is  party  spite,  and  rage  at 
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his  good  fortune.  I  deny  it.  I  always  liked  Lord  Castlereagh  for 
the  gallant  spirit  that  shone  through  his  appearance ;  and  his  fine  bust 
surmounted  and  crushed  fifty  orders  that  glittered  beneath  it.  Nature 
seemed  to  have  meant  him  for  something  better  than  be  was.  But  in 
the  other  instance,  Fortune  has  evidently  played  Nature  a  trick, 

'  To  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool.* 

N.  The  truth  is,  you  were  reconciled  to  Lord  Castlereagh*&  i^ce,  and 
patronised  his  person,  because  you  felt  a  sort  of  advantage  over  him  in 
point  of  style.  His  blunders  qualified  his  success ;  and  you  fancied 
you  could  take  his  speeches  in  pieces,  whereas  you  could  not  undo  the 
battles  that  the  other  had  won. 

H.  So  I  have  been  accused  of  denying  the  merits  of  Pitt,  from 
political  dislike  and  prejudice :  but  who  is  there  that  has  praised 
Burke  more  than  I  have?  It  is  a  subject  I  am  never  weary  of, 
because  I  feci  it. 

N.  You  mean,  because  he  is  dead,  and  is  now  little  talked  of;  and 
you  think  you  show  superior  discernment  and  liberality  by  praising 
him.  If  there  was  a  Burh-Ciubf  you  would  say  nothing  about  him. 
You  deceive  yourself  as  to  your  own  motives,  and  weave  a  wronj 
theory  out  of  them  for  human  nature.  The  love  of  distinction  is  th^ 
ruling  passion  of  the  human  mind ;  we  grudge  whatever  draws  ai 
attention  from  ourselves  to  otliers ;  and  all  our  actions  are  but  different 
contrivances,  cither  by  sheer  malice  or  affected  liberality,  to  keep  it  ti 
ourselves  or  share  it  with  others.  Goldsmith  was  jealous  even  of 
beauty  in  the  other  sex.  When  the  people  at  Amsterdam  gathered 
round  the  balcony  to  look  at  the  Miss  Hornecks,  he  grew  impatient, 
and  said  peevishly,  'There  are  places  where  I  also  am  admired.'  It 
may  be  said — What  could  their  beauty  have  to  do  with  his  reputation  ? 
No :  it  could  not  tend  to  lessen  it,  but  it  drew  admiration  from  him- 
self to  them-  So  Mr,  C****r,  the  other  day,  when  he  was  at  the 
Academy  dinner,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  displaying  the  same 
feeling.  He  found  fault  with  every  thing,  damned  all  the  pictures — 
landscapes,  portraits,  busts,  nothing  pleased  him  ;  and  not  contented 
with  this,  he  then  fell  foul  of  the  art  itself,  which  he  treated  as 
a  piece  of  idle  foolery,  and  said  that  Raphael  had  thrown  away  his 
time  in  doing  what  was  not  wortli  the  trouble.  This,  besides  being 
insincere,  was  a  great  breach  of  good-manners,  which  none  but  a  low- 
bred man  would  be  guilty  of;  but  he  felt  his  own  consequence 
annoyed ;  he  saw  a  splendid  exhibition  of  art,  a  splendid  dinner  set 
out,  the  Nobility,  the  Cabinet- Ministers,  the  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family  invited  to  it ;  the  most  eminent  professors  were  there  present ; 
it  was  a  triumph  and  a  celebration  of  art,  a  dazzling  proof  of  the 
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height  to  which  it  had  attained  in  this  country,  and  of  the  esteem  in 
which  ic  wae  held.  He  felt  that  he  played  a  very  subordinate  pan 
in  all  this ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  his  own  wounded  vanity,  he  was 
determined  fas  he  thought)  to  mortify  that  of  others.  He  wanted  to 
make  himself  of  more  importance  than  any  body  else,  by  trampling 
on  Raphael  and  on  the  art  itself.  It  was  ridiculous  and  disgusting, 
because  every  one  saw  though  the  motive  ;  so  that  he  defeated  his 
own  object. 

H.  And  he  would  have  avoided  this  expoaurey  if  with  all  his 
conceit  and  ill-humour,  he  had  had  the  smallest  taste  for  the  art,  or 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  Raphael.  He  has  just  knowledge  enough 
of  drawing  to  make  a  whole  length  sketch  of  Buonaparte,  verging  on 
caricature,  yet  not  palpably  outraging  probability ;  so  that  it  looked 
like  a  fat,  stupid,  common-place  man,  or  a  flattering  likeness  of  some 
legitimate  monarch — he  had  skill,  cunning,  servility  enough  to  do  this 
with  his  own  hand,  and  to  circulate  a  print  of  it  with  zealous  activity, 
as  an  indirect  means  of  degrading  htm  in  appearance  to  that  low  level 
to  which  fortune  had  once  raised  him  in  reality.  But  the  man  who 
could  do  this  deliberately,  and  with  satisfaction  to  his  own  nature, 
was  not  the  man  to  understand  Raphael,  and  might  slander  him  or 
any  other,  the  greatest  of  earth's  bom,  without  injuring  or  belying 
any  feeling  of  admiration  or  excellence  in  his  own  breast ;  for  no  such 
feeling  had  ever  entered  there. 

N.  Come,  this  is  always  the  way.  Now  jou  are  growing  per- 
sonal. Why  do  you  so  constantly  let  your  temper  get  the  better  of 
your  reason  ? 

H.   Because  I  hate  a  hypocrite,  a  time-server,  and  a  slave.      But 
to  return  to  the  question,  and  say  no  more  about  this  *  talking  pot atoe  '^ 
— I  do  not  think  that,  except  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggrava- 
tion, or  of  extraordinary  ill-temper  and  moroseness  of  disposition,  any 
one  who  has  a  thorough  feeling  of  excellence  has  a  delight  in  gain- 
saying it.     The  excellence  that  we  feel,  we  participate  in  as  if  it 
were  our  own — it  becomes  ours  by  transfusion  of  mind — it  is  instilled 
into  our  hearts — it  mingles  with  our   blood.     We  are  unwilling  to 
allow  merit,  because  we  are  unable  to  perceive  it.     But  to  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  is  to  be  ready  to  acknowledge  and  pay  homage  to  it. 
Illiberality  or  narrowness  of  feeling  is  a  narrowness  of  taste,  a  want  oft 
proper  tact,     A  bigotted  and  exclusive  spirit  is  real  blindness  to  alLt— 
excellence  but  our  own,  or  that  of  some  particular  school  or  sect.f^ 
I  think  I  can  give  an  instance  of  this  in  some  friends  of  mine,  on 
whom  you  will  be  disposed  to  have  no  more  mercy  than  I  have  on 

*  Mr.  C****r  made  bU  6rit  appearance  in  thii  country  at  a  hack-MrritCf,  and 
received  tfaia  lomame  from  the  clmtc  lipa  of  Mr.  Cumberlanc). 
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notions  oo  the  subject  of  his  art,  aod  supply  his  defects ;  and  did  not, 
like  Bome  artifts,  measure  all  possible  excellence  by  his  own  actual 
deficiencies.  He  thus  improved  and  learned  soTncthing  daily. 
Others  hare  lost  their  way  by  setting  out  with  a  pragmatical  notion 
of  their  own  self-sufficiency,  and  have  never  advanced  a  single  step 
beyond  their  first  crude  conceptions.  Fuseli  was  to  blame  in  this 
re^ct.  He  did  not  want  capacity  or  cnthuiiaim,  but  he  had  an 
over-weening  opinion  of  his  own  peculiar  acquirements.  Speaking  of 
Vandyke,  he  said  he  would  not  go  across  the  way  to  see  the  finest 
portrait  he  had  ever  painted.  He  asked — *  What  is  it  but  a  little  fait 
of  colour  ? '  Sir  Joshua  said,  on  hearing  this — *  Aye,  he  Ml  live  to 
repent  it.'  And  he  has  lived  to  repent  iu  With  that  little  bit 
added  to  his  own  heap,  he  would  have  been  a  much  greater  painter, 
and  a  happier  man. 

H.  Yes:  but  I  doubt  whether  he  could  have  added  tt  in  practice. 
I  think  the  iodifierence,  in  the  first  instance,  arises  from  the  want  of 
taste  and  capacity.  If  Fuseli  had  possessed  an  eye  for  colour,  he 
would  not  have  despised  it  in  Vandyke.  But  we  reduce  others  to 
the  limits  of  our  own  capacity.  We  think  little  of  what  we  cannoti 
do,  and  eory  it  where  we  imagine  that  it  meets  with  disproportioned., 
admiration  from  others.  A  dull,  pompous,  and  obscure  writer  hai 
been  heard  to  exclaim,  'That  dunce,  Wordsworth!'  This  wai' 
excusable  in  one  who  is  utterly  without  feeling  for  any  objects  in 
nature,  but  those  which  would  make  splendid  furniture  for  a  drawing- 
room,  or  any  sentiment  of  tiie  human  heart,  but  that  with  which  a 
•lave  looks  up  to  a  despot,  or  a  despot  looks  down  upon  a  slave. 
This  contemptuous  expression  was  an  emision  of  spleen  anid  impatience 
at  the  idea  that  there  should  be  any  who  preferred  Wordsworth's 
deKriptions  of  a  daisy  or  a  linnet's  nest  to  his  auctioneer-^acxxy  about 
curtains,  and  palls,  and  sceptres,  and  precious  stones :  but  had 
Wordsworth,  in  addition  to  his  original  sin  of  simplicity  and  true 
genius,  been  a  popular  writer,  his  contempt  would  have  turned  into 
hatred.  As  it  is,  he  tolerates  his  idie  nonsfnse:  there  is  a  link  of 
friendship  in  mutual  political  servility:  and  besides,  he  has  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  him,  as  one  of  those  writers  of  whose  merits  the  world 
have  not  been  fully  sensible.  Mr.  Croley  set  out  with  high  pretcnsioos, 
and  had  some  idea  of  rivalling  Lord  Byron  in  a  certain  lofty, 
imposing  style  of  versification :  but  he  is  probably  by  this  time  con- 
vinced that  mere  constitutional  hautaa-  as  ill  supplies  the  place  of 
elevation  of  genius,  as  of  the  pride  of  birth  ;  and  that  the  pubUc  know 
how  to  distinguish  between  a  string  of  gaudy,  painted,  turgid  phrases, 
and  the  vivid  creations  of  fancy,  or  touching  delineations  of  the 
human  heart, 
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v.    What  did  yon  say  the  writer's  name  was  ? 

n.  Croley.     He  is  one  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Authors. 

v.   I  never  heard  of  him.     Is  he  an  imitator  of  Lord  Byron,  did 


you  say 


H.  I  am  afraid  neither  he  nor  Lord  Byron  would  have  it  thought 

10. 

N.  Such  imitators  do  all  the  mischief,  and  bring  real  genius  into 
disrepute.  This  is  io  some  measure  an  excuse  for  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  disparage  Pope  and  Dryden.  We  have  had  a  surfeit 
of  imitations  of  them.  Poetry,  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  mechanic 
scribblers,  had  become  such  a  ume,  mawkish  thing,  chat  we  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  our  impatience  of  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing 
transferred  itself  to  the  original  source.  It  was  this  which  enabled 
Wordsworth  and  the  rest  to  raise  up  a  new  school  (or  to  attempt  it) 
on  the  ruins  of  Pope ;  because  a  race  of  writers  had  succeeded  him 
without  one  panicle  of  his  wit,  sense,  and  delicacy,  and  the  world 
were  tired  of  their  everlasting  sing-song  and  namfy-pamfy.  People 
were  disgusted  at  hearing  the  faults  of  Pope  (the  part  most  easily 
imitated)  cried  up  as  his  greatest  excellence,  and  were  willing  to  take 
refuge  from  such  nauseous  cant  in  any  novelty. 

H.  What  you  now  observe  comes  nearly  to  my  account  of  the 
matter.  Sir  Andrew  Wylic  will  sicken  people  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  some  one  was  proposing 
that  there  should  be  a  Society  formed  for  not  reading  the  Scotch 
Novels.  But  it  is  not  the  excellence  of  that  fine  writer  that  we  are 
tired  of,  or  revolt  at,  but  vapid  imitations  or  catch-penny  repetitions  of 
himself.  Even  the  quantity  of  them  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  lead 
to  this  effect.  It  lessens,  instead  of  increasing  our  admiration  :  for  it 
seems  to  be  an  evidence  that  there  is  no  diificulcy  in  the  usk,  and 
leads  us  to  suspect  something  like  trick  or  deception  in  their  produc- 
tion. We  have  not  been  used  to  look  upon  works  of  genius  as  of  the 
fungus  tribe.  Yet  these  are  so.  We  had  rather  doubt  our  own  taste 
than  ascribe  such  a  superiority  of  genius  to  another,  that  it  works 
without  consciousness  or  effort,  executes  the  labour  of  a  life  in  a  few 
weeks,  writes  faster  than  the  public  can  read,  and  scatters  the  rich 
materials  of  thought  and  feeling  like  so  much  chaC 

N.  Aye,  there  it  is.     We  had  rather  do  any  thing  than  acknowledgA  -^ 
the  merit  of  another,  if  we  have  any  possible  excuse  or  evasion  to 
help  it.     Depend  upon   it,  you  are  glad  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  Tory  ■ 
— because  it  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  qualifying  your  involuntary 
admiration  of  him.      You  would  be  sorry  indeed  if  he  were  what  youy 
call  an  honest  man  !      Envy  is  like  a  viper  coiled  up  at  the  bottom  ofw^ 
the  heart,  ready  to  spring  upon  and  poison  whatever  approaches  it.l 
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We  lire  upon  the  vicet,  the  imperfections,  the  mitfortunes,  and  dis- 
appointments of  others,  as  our  natural  food.  We  cannot  bear  ^  > 
superior  or  an  equal.  Eren  our  pretended  cordial  admiration  is  oqIjI 
a  subterfuge  of  our  vanity.  By  raising  one,  we  pro  port  ionably  lowrd 
and  mortify  others.  Our  self-lore  may  perhaps  be  taken  by  surprise 
and  thrown  off  its  guard  by  novelty ;  but  it  soon  recovers  itself,  and 
begins  to  cool  in  its  warmest  expressions,  and  find  every  possible 
fault*  Ridicule,  for  this  reason,  is  sure  to  prevail  over  truth,  because 
the  malice  of  mankind  thrown  into  the  scale  gives  the  casting- weight. 
We  bare  one  succession  of  authors,  of  painters,  of  favourites,  after 
another,  whom  we  hail  in  their  turns,  because  they  operate  as  a 
diversion  to  one  another,  and  relieve  us  of  the  galling  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  any  one  individual  for  any  length  of  time.  By  chang- 
ing the  object  of  our  admiration,  we  secretly  persuade  ourselves  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  excellence.  It  is  that  which  we  hate  above 
all  things.  It  is  the  worm  thai  gnaws  us,  that  never  dies.  The  mob 
shout  when  a  king  or  n  conqueror  appears :  they  would  take  him  and 
tear  him  in  pieces  but  that  be  is  the  scape-goat  of  their  pride  and 
vanity,  and  makes  all  other  men  appear  like  a  herd  of  staves  and 
cowards.  InRtcAd  of  a  thousand  equals,  we  compound  for  one 
superior,  and  allay  all  heart-burnings  and  animosities  among  ourselves, 
by  giving  the  palm  to  the  ieast  taorthy.  This  is  the  secret  of 
monarchy. — Loyalty  is  not  the  love  of  kiugs,  but  hatred  and  jealousyp^ 
of  mankind.  A  lacquey  rides  behind  his  lord's  coach,  and  feels  nJ 
envy  of  his  master.  Why  ?  because  he  looks  down  and  laughs,  in  his 
borrowed  finery,  at  the  ragged  rabble  below.  Is  it  tiot  so  in  our 
profession  I  What  Academician  eats  his  dinner  in  peace,  if  a  rival 
sits  near  him ;  if  his  own  are  not  the  most  admired  pictures  in  the 
room  ;  or,  in  that  case,  if  there  are  any  others  that  are  at  all  admired, 
and  divide  distinction  with  him?  Is  not  every  artifice  used  to  place 
the  pictures  of  other  artists  in  the  worst  light?  Do  they  not  go  there 
after  their  performances  arc  hung  up,  and  try  to  point  one  another  out  ? 
What  is  the  case  among  players  ?  Does  not  a  favourite  actor  threaten 
to  leave  the  stage,  as  soon  as  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour  is 
taken  the  least  notice  of?  Would  not  a  Manager  of  a  theatre  (who 
has  himself  pretensions)  sooner  see  it  burnt  down,  than  that  it  should 
be  saved  from  ruin  and  lifted  into  the  full  tide  of  public  prosperity 
and  favour,  by  the  efforts  of  one  whom  he  conceives  to  have  sup- 
planted himself  to  the  popular  opinion  ?  Do  we  not  see  an  author, 
who  has  had  a  tragedy  damned,  sit  at  the  play  every  aight  of  a  new 
performance  for  years  after,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  a  new  companion 
in  defeat  ?  Is  it  not  an  indelible  o^ence  to  a  picture-collector  and 
patron  of  the  arta,  to  hint  that  another  has  a  fine  head  in  his  coUec- 
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tioa  ?  Will  any  merchant  io  the  city  allow  another  to  be  worth  a 
pium  ?  What  wit  will  applaud  a  ban  mot  by  a  rival  ?  He  sits  uneasy 
and  out  of  coumcoancey  till  he  has  made  another,  which  he  thinks 
will  make  the  company  forget  the  first.  Do  women  ever  allow 
beauty  in  others  ?  Observe  the  people  in  a  country-town,  and  see 
how  they  look  at  those  who  are  better  dressed  than  themselves ; 
listen  to  the  talk  in  country -pi  ace  b»  and  mind  if  it  is  composed  of  any 
thing  but  slanders,  gossip,  and  lies. 

H.  But  don't  you  yourself  admire  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds? 

N-  Why,  yes :  I  think  I  have  no  envy  myself,  and  yet  T  have 
sometimes  caught  myself  at  it.  I  don't  know  that  I  do  not  admire 
Sir  Joshua  merely  as  a  screen  against  the  reputation  of  bad  pictures.    . 

H.  Then,  at  any  rate,  what  I  say  is  true  :   we  envy  the  good  JessU 
than  we  do  the  bad.  * 

N.  I  do  not  think  so ;  and  am  not  sure  that  Sir  Joshua  himself 
did  not  admire  Michael  Angelo  to  get  rid  of  the  superiority  of  Titian, 
Rubens,  and  Rembrandt,  which  pressed  closer  on  him,  aiui  *  galled 
his  kibe  more/ 

H.  I  should  not  think  that  at  all  unlikely ;  for  I  look  upon  Sir 
Joshua  as  rather  a  spiteful  man,  and  always  thought  he  could  have 
little  real  feeling  for  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael,  which 
be  extolled  so  highly,  or  he  would  not  have  txco  ioscDsiblc  to  their 
effect  the  first  time  he  ever  beheld  them. 

N-  He  liked  Sir  Peter  Lely  better. 


ESSAY    XI 

ON    SITTING    FOR    ONe's    PICTURE 


There  is  a  pleasure  in  sitting  for  one's  picture,  which  many  persons 
are  not  aware  of.  People  are  coy  on  this  subject  at  first,  cocjuet  with 
it,  and  pretend  not  to  like  it,  as  is  the  case  with  other  venial 
indulgences,  but  they  soon  get  over  their  scruples,  and  become  resigned 
to  their  fate.  There  is  a  conscious  vanity  in  it;  and  vanity  is  the 
aurum  potalnle  in  all  our  pleasures,  the  true  elixir  of  human  life.  The 
sitter  at  first  affects  an  air  of  indifference,  throws  himself  into  a 
slovenly  or  awkward  position,  like  a  clown  when  he  goes  a  courting 
for  the  first  time,  but  gradually  recovers  himself,  attempts  an  attitude, 
and  calls  up  his  best  looks,  the  moment  he  receives  intimation  that 
there  is  something  about  him  that  will  do  for  a  picture.  The  beggar 
in  the  street  is  proud  to  have  his  picture  painted,  and  would  almost 
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ah  for  nothing :  the  fiDCSt  lady  in  the  land  is  as  fond  of  sitting  to  a 
favourite  artist  as  of  seating  herself  before  her  looking-glass ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  glass  in  this  case  is  sensible  of  her  charms,  and  does 
all  it  can  to  fix  or  heighten  them.  Kings  lay  aside  their  crowns  to 
sit  for  their  portraits,  and  poets  their  laurels  to  ait  for  their  busts  !  I 
am  sure,  ray  father  had  as  little  vanity,  and  as  little  love  for  the  art 
as  most  persons:  yet  when  he  had  sat  to  me  a  few  times  (now  some 
twenty  years  ago),  he  grew  evidently  uneasy  when  it  was  a  fine  day, 
that  is,  when  the  sun  shone  into  the  room,  so  that  we  could  not  paint; 
and  when  it  became  cloudy,  began  to  bustle  about,  and  ask  me  if  I 
was  not  getting  ready.  Poor  old  room  I  Does  the  sun  still  shine 
into  thrc,  or  does  Hope  fling  its  colours  round  thy  walls,  gaudier 
than  the  rainbow  ?  No,  never,  while  thy  oak-pannels  endure,  will  they 
enclose  such  fine  movements  of  the  brain  as  passed  through  mine, 
when  the  fresh  hues  of  nature  gleamed  from  the  canvas,  and  my  heart 
silently  breathed  the  names  of  Rembrandt  and  Correggio  !  Between 
my  father's  love  of  sitting  and  mine  of  painting,  we  hit  upon  a  tolerable 
likeness  at  last ;  but  the  picture  is  cracked  and  gone ;  and  Megilp 
(that  bane  of  the  English  school)  has  destroyed  as  fine  an  old 
Nonconformist  head  as  one  could  hope  to  see  in  these  degenerate 
times. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  having  one's  picture  painted  is  like  the 
creation  of  another  self;  and  that  is  an  idea,  of  the  repetition  or 
reduplication  of  which  no  man  is  ever  tired,  to  the  thousandth 
reflection.  It  has  been  said  that  lovers  are  never  tired  of  each  other's 
company,  because  they  are  always  talking  of  themselves.  This  seems 
to  be  the  bond  of  connexion  (a  delicate  one  it  is!)  between  the 
painter  and  the  sitter — they  arc  always  thinking  and  talking  of  the 
same  thing,  the  picture,  in  which  their  self-love  finds  an  equal 
counter-part.  There  is  always  something  to  be  done  or  to  be 
altered,  that  touches  that  sensitive  chord — this  feature  was  not 
exactly  hit  off,  something  is  wanting  to  the  nose  or  to  the  eye- 
brows, it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  leave  out  this  mark  or  that 
blemish,  if  it  were  possible  to  recal  an  expression  that  was  remarked 
a  short  time  before,  it  would  be  an  indescribable  advantage  to  the 
picture — a  squint  or  a  pimple  on  the  face  handsomely  avoided  may 
be  a  link  of  aiuchment  ever  after.  He  is  no  mean  friend  who 
conceals  from  ourselves,  or  only  gently  indicates,  our  obvious  defects 
to  the  world.  The  sitter,  by  his  repeated,  rnmyxiCj  Jidj^etty  inquiries 
about  himself  may  be  supposed  to  take  an  indirect  and  laudable 
method  of  arriving  at  self-knowledge  ;  and  the  artist,  in  self-defence, 
is  obliged  to  cultivate  a  scrupulous  tenderness  towards  the  feelings 
of  hid  sitter,  test  he  should  appear  io  the  character  of  a  spy  upon 
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him.  I  do  not  conceive  there  is  a  stronger  call  upon  secret  gratitude 
than  the  haring  made  a  favourable  likeness  of  any  one ;  nor  a  surer 
ground  of  jealousy  and  dislike  than  the  having  failed  in  the  attempt. 
A  satire  or  a  lampoon  in  writing  is  bad  enough ;  but  here  wc  look 
doubly  foolish,  for  we  are  ourselves  parties  to  the  plot,  and  have 
been  at  considerable  pains  to  give  evidence  against  ourselves.  I  have 
never  had  a  plaster  cast  taken  of  myself:  in  truth,  I  rather  shrink 
from  the  experiment ;  for  1  know  I  should  be  very  much  mortified 
if  it  did  not  turn  out  well^  and  should  never  forgive  the  unfortunate 
artist  who  had  lent  his  aMistancc  to  prove  tJiat  I  looked  like  a 
blockhead ! 

The  late  Mr.  Opie  used  to  remark  that  the  most  sensible  people 
made  the  best  sitters ;  and  I  incline  to  his  opinion,  especially  as 
I  myself  am  an  excellent  sitter.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  a  piece  of 
mere  impertinence  not  to  sit  as  still  as  one  can  in  these  circumstances. 
I  put  the  best  face  I  can  upon  the  matter,  as  well  out  of  respect  to 
the  artist  as  to  myself.  I  appear  on  my  trial  in  the  court  of 
physiognomy,  and  am  as  anxious  to  make  good  a  certain  idea  I  have 
of  myself,  as  if  I  were  playing  a  part  on  the  stage.  I  have  no  notion, 
how  people  go  to  sleep,  who  are  sitting  for  their  picrures.  It  is  an 
evident  sign  of  want  of  thought  and  of  internal  resources.  There 
arc  some  individuals,  all  whose  ideas  are  in  their  hands  and  feet — 
make  them  sit  still,  and  you  put  a  stop  to  the  machine  altogether. 
The  volatile  spirit  of  quicksilver  in  them  turns  to  a  caput  mortuum. 
Children  are  particularly  sensible  of  this  constraint  from  their  thought- 
lessness and  liveliness.  It  is  the  next  thing  with  them  to  wearing 
the  fool's  cap  at  school :  yet  they  are  proud  of  having  their  pictures 
taken,  ask  when  they  are  to  sit  again,  and  are  mightily  pleased  when 
they  are  done.  Charles  the  First's  children  seem  to  have  been  good 
sitters,  and  the  great  dog  sits  like  a  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  second  time  a  person  sits,  and  the  view  of  the  features  is 
determined,  the  head  seems  fastened  in  an  imaginary  vice,  and  he  can 
hardly  lell  what  to  make  of  his  situation.  He  is  continually  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  duty,  and  is  tied  down  to  certain  lines  and 
limiu  chalked  out  upon  the  canvas,  to  him  *  invisible  or  dimly  seen ' 
on  the  throne  where  he  is  exalted.  The  painter  has  now  a  difficult 
task  to  manage — to  throw  in  his  gentle  admonitions,  *  A  little  more 
this  way,  sir,'  or  *  You  bend  rather  too  forward,  madam,* — and  ought 
to  have  a  delicate  white  hand,  that  he  may  venture  to  adjust  a 
straggling  lock  of  hair,  or  by  giving  a  slight  turn  to  the  head,  co- 
operate in  the  practical  attainment  of  a  position.  These  are  the 
ticklish  and  tiresome  places  of  the  work,  before  much  progress  is 
made,  where  the  sitter  grows  peevish  and  abstracted,  and  the  painter 
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more  anxious  and  particolar  than  he  was  the  day  before.  Now  is  the 
time  to  Bing  in  a  few  adroit  compliments,  or  to  introduce  general 
topics  of  conversation.  The  artist  ought  to  be  a  well-informed  and 
agreeable  roan — able  to  expatiate  on  hie  art,  and  abounding  in  hveJy 
and  characteristic  anecdotes.  Yet  he  ought  not  to  talk  too  much, 
or  to  grow  too  animated ;  or  the  picture  is  apt  to  stand  still,  and  the 
sitter  to  be  aware  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  best  talkers  in  the  pro- 
fession have  not  alwa3rs  been  the  most  successful  portrait-painters. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  bring  a  friend^  who  may  relieve 
guard,  or  fill  up  the  pauses  of  conversation,  occasioned  by  the 
necessary  attention  of  the  painter  to  his  business,  and  by  tlie  in- 
voluntary reveries  of  the  sitter  on  what  his  own  likeness  will  bring 
forth  ;  or  a  book,  a  newspaper,  or  a  port-folio  of  prints  may  serve  to 
amuse  the  time.  When  the  Bitter's  face  begins  to  flag,  the  artist 
may  tlien  properly  start  a  fresh  topic  of  discourse,  and  while  his 
attention  is  Axed  on  the  graces  called  out  by  the  varying  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  the  model  anticipates,  pleased  and  smiling,  their 
being  transferred  every  moment  to  the  caoraE,  nothing  is  wanting  to 
improve  and  carry  to  its  height  the  amicable  understanding  and  mutual 
satisfaction  and  good-will  subsistiag  between  these  two  persons,  so 
happily  occupied  with  each  other  ! 

Sir  Joshua  must  have  had  a  tine  time  of  it  with  his  sitters.  Lords, 
ladies,  generals,  authors,  0{>cra-8ingers,  musicians,  the  learned  and  the 
polite*  besieged  his  doors,  and  found  an  unfailing  welcome.  What  a 
rustling  of  silks  !  What  a  Buttering  of  Hounceo  and  brocades !  What 
a  cloud  of  powder  and  perfumes !  What  a  flow  of  periwigs  !  What 
an  exchange  of  civilities  and  of  titles  1  What  a  recognition  of  old 
friendships,  and  an  introduction  of  new  acquaintance  and  sitters !  It 
must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  genius 
can  form  a  legitimate  union  with  weakh  and  fashion.  There  is  a 
secret  and  sutiicient  tie  in  interest  and  vanity.  Abstract  topics  of  wit 
or  learning  do  not  furnish  a  connecting  link:  but  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  come  in  close  contact  with  the  persons  of  the  Great.  The 
lady  of  quality,  the  courtier,  and  the  artist,  meet  and  shake  hands  on 
this  common  ground  ;  the  latter  exercises  a  sort  of  natural  jurisdiction 
and  dictatorial  power  over  the  pretensions  of  the  first  to  external 
beauty  and  accomplishment,  which  produces  a  mild  sense  and  tone  of 
equality ;  and  the  opulent  sitter  pays  the  taker  of  flattering  likenesses 
handsomely  for  his  trouble,  which  docs  not  lessen  the  sympathy 
between  them.  There  is  even  a  satisfaction  in  paying  down  a  high 
price  for  a  picture — it  seems  as  if  one's  head  was  worth  something  !  — 
During  the  first  sitting,  Sir  Joshua  did  little  but  chat  with  <he  new 
candidate  for  the  fame  of  portraiture,  try  an  attitodc,  or  remark  an 
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expression.  Hi»  object  was  to  gain  time,  by  not  being  in  haste  to 
consmit  himself,  until  he  waa  master  of  the  subject  before  him.  No 
ooe  ever  dropped  in  but  the  friends  and  acquaintance  ot  the  sitter- 
it  was  a  rule  with  Sir  Joshua  that  from  the  moment  the  latter 
entered,  he  was  at  home — the  room  belonged  to  him — but  what 
secret  whisperings  would  there  be  among  these,  what  confidentiai, 
inaudible  communications !  It  must  be  a  refreshing  moment,  when 
the  cake  and  wine  had  been  handed  round,  and  the  artist  began 
again.  He,  as  it  were,  by  this  act  of  hospitality  assumed  a  new 
character,  and  acquired  a  double  claim  to  confidence  and  respect. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  sitter  would  perhaps  glance  his  eye  round 
the  room,  and  see  a  Titian  or  a  Vandyke  hanging  in  ooe  comer, 
with  a  traasient  feeling  of  scepticism  whether  he  should  make  such 
a  picture.  How  the  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion  must  bless  them- 
selves from  being  made  to  look  like  Dr.  Johnson  or  Goldsmith ! 
How  proud  the  first  of  these  would  be,  how  happy  the  last,  to  fill 
the  same  arm-chair  where  tlie  Bunburys  and  the  Hornecks  had  sat ! 
How  superior  the  painter  would  feel  to  them  ail !  By  '  happy  alchemy 
of  mind,'  he  brought  out  all  their  good  qualities  and  reconciled  their 
defects,  gave  an  air  of  studious  ease  to  his  learned  friends,  or  lighted 
up  the  face  of  folly  and  fashion  with  intelligence  and  graceful  smiles. 
Those  portraits,  however,  that  were  most  admired  at  the  time,  do 
not  retain  their  pre-eminence  now  :  the  thought  remains  upon  the 
brow,  while  the  colour  has  faded  from  the  cheek,  or  the  dress  grown 
obsolete ;  and  after  all.  Sir  Joshua's  best  pictures  are  those  of  his 
worst  titters — b'u  Children,  They  suited  best  with  his  unfinished 
style ;  and  are  like  the  infancy  of  tlie  art  itself,  happy,  bold,  and 
careless.  Sir  Joshua  formed  the  circle  of  his  private  friends  iirom 
the  eliu  of  his  sitters ;  and  Vandyke  was,  it  appears,  on  the  same 
footing  with  his.  When  any  of  those  nobte  or  distinguished  persons 
whom  he  has  immortalised  with  his  pencil,  were  sitting  to  him,  he 
used  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  it  was  their  custom  to 
return  to  the  picture  again,  so  that  it  is  said  that  many  of  his  finest 
portraiu  were  done  in  this  manner,  ere  the  colourc  were  yet  dry, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Oh !  ephemeral  works  to  last  for 
ever  ! 

Vaiklyke  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Cower,  of  whom  there  is  a 
very  beautifid  picture.     She  was  the  CEnooe,  and  he  his  own  Paris. 

A  painter  of  the  name  of  Astley  married  a  Lady ,  who  sat  to 

him  for  her  picture.  He  was  a  wretched  hand,  but  a  fine  person  of 
a  man,  and  a  great  coxcomb  ^  and  on  his  strutting  up  and  down 
before  the  portrait  when  it  was  done  with  a  prodigious  air  of  satisfac- 
tion, she  observed,  'If  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  copy,  he  might 
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have  the  original.'  This  Aetley  was  a  person  of  magnificcDt  habiu 
and  a  sumptuous  taste  in  living ;  and  is  the  same  of  whom  the  anecdote 
is  recorded,  that  when  some  English  students  walking  out  near  Rome 
were  compelled  by  the  heat  to  strip  off  their  coau,  Astlcy  displayed 
a  waistcoat  with  a  huge  waterfall  streaming  down  the  back  of  it, 
which  was  a  piece  of  one  of  his  own  canvases  that  he  had  converted 
to  this  purpose.  Sir  Joshua  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  fair  sitters, 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl»  who  ran  out  one  day  in  a  great  panic  and 
confusion,  hid  her  face  in  her  companion's  lap  who  was  reading  in  an 
outer  room,  and  said,  '  Sir  Joshua  had  made  her  an  offer !  '  This 
circumstance  perhaps  deserves  mentioning  the  more,  becauae  there 
is  a  general  idea  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor.  Goldsmith  conceived  a  fruitless  attachment  to  the  same 
person,  and  addressed  some  passionate  letters  to  her.  Alas !  it  it 
the  fate  of  genius  to  admire  and  to  celebrate  beauty,  not  to  enjoy  it! 
It  is  a  fate,  perhaps  not  without  its  compensations — 

'  Had  Petrarch  gained  his  Laura  for  a  wife, 
Would  he  have  written  Sonnets  all  his  life  ** 

This  distinguished  beauty  is  still  living,  and  handsomer  than  Sir 
Joshua's  picture  of  her  when  a  girl ;  and  inveighs  against  the  free- 
dom of  Lord  Byron's  pen  with  all  the  charming  prudery  of  the 
last  age.' 

The  relation  between  the  portrait-painter  and  his  amiable  sitters  is 
one  of  established  custom  :  but  it  is  also  one  of  metaphysical  nicety, 
and  is  a  running  double  tntendre.  The  fixing  an  incjuisitive  gaze  on 
beauty,  the  heightening  a  momentary  grace,  the  dwelling  on  the 
heaven  of  an  eye,  the  losing  one's-self  in  the  dimple  of  a  chin,  is  a 
dangerous  employment.  The  painter  may  chance  to  slide  into  the 
lover — the  lover  can  hardly  turn  painter.  The  eye  indeed  grows 
critical,  the  hand  is  busy :  but  are  the  senses  unmoved  ?  We  are 
employed  to  transfer  living  charms  to  an  inanimate  surface ;  but  they 
may  sink  into  the  heart  by  the  way,  and  the  nerveless  hand  be  unable 
to  carry  its  luscious  burden  any  further.  St.  Preux  wonders  at  the 
rash  mortal  who  had  dared  to  trace  the  features  of  his  Julia ; 
and  accuses  him  of  insensibility  without  reason.  Perhaps  he  too  had 
an  enthusiasm  and  pleasures  of  his  own  \     Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Sublaru 

>  Sir  Jotfaaa  may  be  thought  to  have  studied  the  compoiitioa  of  hli  female 
portriiti  very  coolly.  There  ii  a  picture  of  hit  reroaiDiDg  of  a  Mn.  Symmont, 
who  ippeiri  to  have  been  a  delicate  beauty,  pale,  with  a  very  little  colour  in  her 
checka  :  but  then  to  Mt  off  this  want  of  complexion,  ihe  ii  painted  in  a  mow- 
white  tatin  dreaa,  there  it  a  white  marble  pillar  near  her,  *  white  cloud  over  her 
head,  and  by  her  side  standi  one  white  lily. 
Ill 
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and  Beautiful,  has  left  a  description  of  what  he  termi  the  most 
beautiful  object  in  nature,  the  neck  of  a  lovely  and  innocent  female, 
which  it  written  very  much  as  if  he  had  himself  formerly  painted 
ihia  objea,  and  sacrificed  at  this  formidable  shrine.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  perception  of  beauty  becomes  more  exquisite  (*  till  the 
sense  aches  at  it  *]  by  being  studied  and  refined  upon  as  an  object  of 
art — it  is  at  the  same  time  fortunately  neutralised  by  this  means,  or 
the  painter  would  run  mad.  It  is  converted  into  an  abstraction,  an 
iJiol  thing,  into  something  intermediate  between  nature  and  art, 
hovering  between  a  living  substance  and  a  senseless  shadow.  The 
health  and  spirit  that  but  now  breathed  from  a  speaking  face,  the  next 
moment  breathe  with  almost  equal  effect  from  a  dull  piece  of  canvas, 
and  thus  distract  attention:  the  eye  sparkles,  the  lips  are  moist  there 
too ;  and  if  we  can  fancy  the  picture  alive,  the  face  in  its  turn  fades 
into  a  picture,  a  mere  object  of  sight.  We  take  rapturous  possession 
with  one  sense,  the  eye  ;  but  the  artist's  pencil  acts  as  a  non- 
conductor to  the  grosser  desires.  Besides,  the  sense  of  duty,  of 
propriety  interferes.  It  is  not  the  question  at  issue ;  we  have  other 
work  on  our  hands,  and  enough  to  do.  Love  is  the  product  of  ease 
and  idleness :  but  the  painter  has  an  anxious,  feverish,  never-ending 
task,  to  rival  the  beauty,  to  which  he  dare  not  aspire  even  in  thought, 
or  in  a  dream  of  bliss.  Paints  and  brushes  are  not  'amorous  toys  of 
light-winged  Cupid '  ;  a  rising  sigh  evaporates  in  the  aroma  of  some 
fine  oil-colour  or  varnish,  a  kindling  binsh  is  transfixed  in  a  bed  of 
vermilion  on  the  palette.  A  blue  vein  meandering  in  a  white  wrist 
invites  the  hand  to  touch  it :  but  it  is  better  to  proceed,  and  not  spoil 
the  picture.  The  ambiguity  becomes  more  striking  in  painting  from 
the  naked  figure.  If  the  wonder  occasioned  by  the  object  is  greater,  so 
is  the  despair  of  rivalling  what  we  see.  The  sense  of  responsibility 
increases  with  the  hope  of  creating  an  artificial  splendour  to  match 
the  real  one.  The  display  of  unexpected  charm  foils  our  vanity,  and 
mortifies  passion.  The  painting  ji  Duma  and  Nymphs  is  like 
plunging  into  a  cold  bath  of  desire :  to  make  a  statue  of  a  Fenus 
transforms  the  sculptor  himself  to  stone.  The  snow  on  the  lap  of 
beauty  freezes  the  soul.  The  heedless,  unsuspecting  licence  of 
foreign  manners  gives  the  artist  abroad  an  advantage  over  ours  at 
home.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  only  the  head  of  Iphigene  from 
a  beautiful  woman  of  quality  :  Canova  had  innocent  girls  to  sit  to  him 
for  his  Graces.  The  Princess  Borghese,  whose  symmetry  of  form 
was  admirable,  sat  to  him  for  a  model,  which  he  considered  as  his 
master-piece  and  the  perfection  of  the  female  form ;  and  when  asked 
if  she  did  not  feel  uncomforablc  while  it  was  taking,  she  replied 
with  great  indifference,  *  No :  it  was  not  cold ! '  I  have  but  one 
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other  word  to  add  on  thia  pan  of  the  tubject :  if  having  to  paint  a 
delicate  and  modest  female  is  a  temptation  to  gallantry,  on  the  other 
hand  the  sitting  to  a  lady  for  one's  picture  is  a  still  more  trying 
situatioDy  and  amounts  (almost  of  itself)  to  a  declaration  of  lore  ! 

Landscape-painting  is  free  from  these  tormenting  dilemmas  and 
embarrassments.  It  is  as  full  of  the  feeling  of  pastoral  simplicity  and 
ease,  as  portrait-paintjog  is  of  personal  vanity  and  egotism.  Awsy 
then  with  those  iDcumbraoces  to  the  true  liberty  of  thought — the 
sitter's  chair,  the  bag-wig  and  sword,  the  drapery,  the  lay  figure 
— and  let  us  to  some  retired  spot  in  the  country,  take  out  our  port- 
folio, plant  our  easel,  and  begin.  We  are  all  at  once  shrouded  from 
observation — 

'The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot  (' 

We  enjoy  the  cool  ahade^  with  solitude  and   lileoce;  or  hear  the 

dashing  waterfall, 

'Or  stock-dove  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustics  to  the  sighing  gale.' 

It  seems  almost  a  shame  to  do  any  thing,  we  are  so  well  content 
without  it ;  but  the  eye  is  restless,  and  we  must  have  something  to 
show  when  we  get  home.  We  set  to  work,  and  failure  or  success 
prompts  us  to  go  on.  We  take  up  the  pencil,  or  lay  it  down  again, 
as  we  please.  We  muse  or  paint,  as  objects  strike  our  senses  or 
our  reflection.  The  pertiect  leisure  we  fcel  turns  labour  to  a  luxury. 
We  try  to  imitate  the  grey  colour  of  a  rock  or  of  the  bark  of  a  tree : 
the  breeze  wafted  from  its  broad  foliage  gives  us  fresh  spirits  to 
proceed,  we  dip  our  pencil  in  the  sky,  or  ask  the  white  clouds 
sailing  over  its  bosom  to  sit  for  their  pictures.  We  are  in  no  hurry, 
and  have  the  day  before  us.  Or  else,  escaping  from  the  close- 
embowered  scene,  we  catch  fading  distances  on  airy  downs,  and 
seize  on  golden  sunsets  with  the  fleecy  flocks  glittering  in  the  evening 
ray,  aiter  a  shower  of  rain  has  fallen.  Or  from  Norwood's 
ridgy  heights,  survey  the  snake-like  Thames,  or  its  smoke-crowned 
cap^; 

'  Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pftin, 
Then  shield  us  in  the  woods  again.* 

No  one  thinks  of  disturbing  a  landscape-painter  at  his  task  :  be  seemi 
a  kind  of  magician,  the  privileged  genius  of  the  place.  Wherever  a 
Claude,  a  Wilson  has  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  the  foreground 
of  a  picture,  we  look  at  it  with  interest  (howcTerill  it  may  be  done) 
feeling  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  one  who  was  quite  happy  at  the  time, 
and  how  glad  we  should  be  to  change  places  with  him. 
*'4 
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Mr.  Burke  bu  brought  in  a  striking  episode  in  one  of  his  later 
works  in  allosioD  to  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Lord  KepprI,  with  those 
of  some  other  friendii,  painted  in  their  better  days.  The  portrait 
is  indeed  a  fine  one,  worthy  of  the  artist  and  the  critic,  and  perhaps 
recalls  Lord  Keppel's  memory  oftener  than  any  other  circumstance 
at  present  does.^  Portrait-painting  is  in  truth  a  sort  of  cement  of 
friendship,  and  a  clue  to  history.  That  blockhead,  Mr,  C****!, 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  other  day  blundered  upon  some  observations  of 
mine  relating  to  this  subject,  and  made  the  House  stare  by  asserting 
that  portrait-paint  ID  g  was  history  or  history  portrait,  as  it  happened ;  but 
went  on  to  add,  « That  those  gentlemen  who  had  seen  the  ancient 
portraits  lately  exhibited  in  Pall-mall,  must  have  been  satisiied  that 
they  were  ttnctly  hiilorira/;^  which  showed  that  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  the  matter,  and  merely  talked  by  rote.  There  was  nothing 
historical  in  the  generality  of  those  portraits,  except  that  they  were 
portraits  of  people  mentioned  in  history — there  was  no  more  of  the 

'  '  No  nun  lives  too  long,  who  lives  to  do  vrith  spirit,  ind  nflfer  with  resignation, 
what  Providence  pleatet  to  conunaod  or  inflict  i  but  indeed  they  are  sharp  incom- 
modities  which  bnet  ulrl  a^.  It  wai  but  the  other  day,  that  in  putting  in  order 
iome  tbiagi  which  had  been  brought  here  on  my  taking  leave  of  London  for  ever, 
I  lookcH  over  i  number  of  fine  porlraiti,  moit  of  them  of  peraoni  now  dead,  but 
wboae  society,  in  my  better  days,  made  this  a  proud  and  happy  place.  Amongst 
these  was  the  picture  of  Lord  KeppcL  It  was  painted  by  an  artist  worthy  of  the 
subject,  the  eicellcnt  friend  of  that  excellent  man  from  their  earliest  youth,  and  a 
common  friend  of  us  both,  with  whom  we  lived  for  many  yean  without 
a  moment  of  coldness,  of  peevishness,  of  jealoiisy,  or  of  jar,  to  the  day  of  our  final 
separation. 

*  I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Kcppel  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  meq  of  Us 
age  ;  and  I  loved  and  cultivated  him  accordingly.  He  was  much  in  my  heart, 
and  I  believe  t  was  in  his  to  the  very  lait  beat.  It  was  after  hti  trial  at  Ports- 
mouth that  he  gave  me  this  picture.  With  what  zeal  and  anaions  affection  I 
attended  him  through  that  his  agony  of  glory  ;  what  part,  my  ion,  in  early  fluih  and 
cochuatasm  offals  virtue  and  the  pious  pauion  with  which  he  attached  himself  to 
sll  my  connexions,  with  what  pro^lignlity  we  both  K^uandered  ourselves  in  court* 
ing  slmost  every  sort  of  enmity  for  his  takr,  I  believe  he  felt,  just  ai  I  ihould 
have  felt,  such  friendship  on  such  an  occasion. '—/rrttrr  to  a  Ntthle  Lord^  p.  29, 
teccmJ  edition^  printed  for  T,  H^Ultami. 

1  have  given  thii  passage  entire  here,  because  I  wish  to  be  informed,  if  I  could, 
what  is  the  construction  of  the  lait  sentence  of  it.  It  has  puaaled  me  all  my  life. 
One  iliffictilty  might  be  got  over  by  making  a  pauie  after  *l  believe  he  felt,'  and 
leaving  out  the  comma  between  'have  felt'  and  'such  friendihip.'  That  is,  the 
meaning  would  be,  *  I  believe  he  felt  with  what  zeal  and  anJtious  affection,*  Jfcc. 
*  JDit  as  i  should  have  felt  luch  friendihip  on  such  an  occasion.*  But  then  sgain, 
what  b  to  become  of  the  'what  part,  my  son?*  &c.  With  whit  does  this 
connect,  or  to  what  verb  is  *  my  son  *  the  nomtnattvc  case,  or  by  what  verb  is 
'  what  part  *  governed  }  I  should  really  be  glad,  if,  from  any  manuscript,  printed 
copy,  or  marginal  correction,  this  point  could  be  cleared  up,  and  so  fine  a  paasage 
resolTcdt  by  any  poiiiblc  eU^sis,  into  ordinary  grammar. 
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spirit  of  history  in  them  (which  ii  p<utiim  or  acUon)  than  in  their 
dreues.  But  this  is  the  way  in  which  that  person,  by  his  petti- 
fogging habits  and  literal  utxlerstandingy  always  mistakes  a  verbal 
truism  for  sense,  and  a  misnomer  for  wit !  I  was  going  to  obserTe» 
that  I  think  the  aiding  the  recollection  of  our  family  and  friends  in 
our  absence  may  be  a  freqacot  and  strong  inducement  to  sitting  for 
oar  pictures ;  but  that  I  believe  the  lore  of  pocthurooos  fame,  or  of 
continuing  our  memories  after  we  are  dead,  has  very  little  to  do  with 
it.  And  one  reason  I  should  give  for  that  opinion  is  this,  th^t  we 
are  not  naturally  very  prone  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  any  thing  that 
may  happen  in  relation  to  us  after  we  are  dead,  because  we  are  not 
fond  of  thinking  of  death  at  all.  We  shrink  equally  from  the 
prospect  of  that  fatal  event  or  from  any  speculation  on  its  con- 
sequences. The  surviTing  oarselrcs  in  our  pictures  is  but  a  poor 
compensation — it  is  rather  adding  mockery  to  calamity.  The 
perpetuating  our  names  in  the  wide  page  of  history  or  to  a  remote 
posterity  is  a  vague  calculation,  that  may  take  out  the  immediate 
sting  of  mortality — whereas  we  ourselves  may  hope  to  last  (by  a 
fortunate  extension  of  the  term  of  human  life)  almost  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  portrait;  and  the  wounds  of  lacerated  friendship  it  heals 
must  be  still  green,  and  our  ashes  scarcely  cold.  I  think  therefore 
that  the  looking  forward  to  this  mode  of  keeping  alive  the  memory 
oi  what  we  were  by  lifeless  hues  and  discoloured  features,  is  not 
among  the  most  approved  consolations  of  human  life,  or  favourite 
dalliances  of  the  imagination.  Yet  I  own  T  should  like  some  part  of 
me,  as  the  hair  or  even  nails,  to  be  preserved  entire,  or  I  should  have 
DO  objection  to  lie  like  Whitfield  in  a  state  of  petrifaction.  This 
•macks  of  the  bodily  reality  at  least — acts  like  a  deception  to  the 

Xctator,  and  breaks  the  fall  from  this  *  worm,  kneaded  motion  to  a 
d  * — from  that  to  nothing — even  to  the  person  himself.  I  suspect 
that  the  idea  of  posthumous  fame,  which  has  so  unwelcome  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  loses  its  general  relish  as  we  advance  in  life,  and 
that  it  is  only  while  we  are  young  that  we  pamper  our  imaginations  with 
this  bait,  with  a  sort  of  impunity.  The  reversion  of  immortality 
is  then  so  disuot,  that  we  may  talk  of  it  without  much  fear  of  enter- 
ing upon  immediate  possession :  death  is  itself  a  fable — a  sound 
thai  dies  upon  our  lips;  and  the  only  certainty  seems  the  only 
impossibility.  Fame,  at  that  romantic  period,  is  the  first  thing  in 
our  mouths,  and  death  the  last  in  our  thoughts. 
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WHETHER    GENIUS    IS    CONSCIOUS    OF    ITS    POWERS 


No  really  great  man  erer  thought  himself  so.  The  idea  of  greatness 
in  the  miod  answers  but  ill  to  our  knowledge — or  to  our  ignorance  of 
oursclTcs.  What  living  prose-writer,  for  instance,  would  think  of 
comparing  himself  with  Burke  ?  Yet  would  it  not  have  been  equal 
presumption  or  egotism  in  him  to  fancy  himself  equal  to  those  who 
had  gone  before  him  —  Boiingbroke  or  Johnson  or  Sir  William 
Temple  ?  Because  his  rank  in  letters  is  become  a  settled  point  with 
us,  we  conclude  that  it  must  hare  been  quite  as  self-evident  to  him, 
and  chat  he  must  have  been  perfectly  conscious  of  his  vast  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Alas!  not  so.  No  man  is  truly  himself,^^ 
but  in  the  idea  which  others  entertain  of  him.  The  mind,  as  well  an 
the  eye,  *  sees  not  itself,  but  by  reflection  from  some  other  thing.* 
What  parity  can  there  be  between  the  effect  of  habitual  composition 
on  the  mind  of  the  individual,  and  the  surprise  occasioned  by  first 
reading  a  fine  passage  in  an  admired  author ;  between  what  we  do 
with  ease,  and  what  we  thought  it  next  to  impossible  ever  to  be  done  ; 
between  the  reverential  awe  we  have  for  years  encouraged,  without— 
seeing  reason  to  alter  it,  for  distinguished  genius,  and  the  slow, 
reluctant,  unwelcome  conviction  that  after  infinite  toil  and  repeated 
disappointments,  and  when  it  is  too  late  and  to  Iitt!e  purpose,  we  have 
ourselves  at  length  accomplished  what  we  at  Hrst  proposed ;  between 
the  insignificance  of  our  petty,  personal  pretensions,  and  the  vastness 
and  splendour  which  the  atmosphere  of  imagination  lends  to  an 
illustrious  name  ^  He  who  comes  up  to  his  own  idea  of  greatness, 
must  always  have  had  a  very  low  standard  of  it  in  his  mind.  'What 
a  pity,'  said  some  one,  'that  Milton  had  not  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Paradise  Lost!  '  He  could  not  read  it,  as  we  do,  with  the  weight 
of  impression  that  a  hundred  years  of  admiration  have  added  to  it—- 
*  a  phccnix  gazed  by  all ' — with  the  sense  of  the  number  of  editions  it 
has  passed  through  with  stUI  increasing  reputation,  with  the  tone  of 
solidity,  time-proof,  which  it  has  received  from  the  breath  of  cold, 
envious  maligners,  with  the  sound  which  the  voice  of  Fame  has  lent 
to  every  line  of  it !  The  writer  of  an  ephemeral  production  may  be 
as  much  dazzled  with  it  as  the  public  :  it  may  sparkle  in  his  own 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  be  soon  forgotten  by  every  one  else.  But  no 
one  can  anticipate  the  suffrages  of  posterity.  Every  man,  in  judging 
of  himself,  is  his  own  contemporary.     He  may  feel   the  gale  of 
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popularity,  but  he  cannot  tell  how  loog  it  will  lait.     His  opinion  of 
-HhiniBelf  wants  distance,  wanes  time,  wants  numbers,  to  set  it  off  and 
confirm  it.      He  must  be  indifferent  to  his  own  merits,  before  he  can 
feel  a  confidence  in  them.      Be^dei,  every  one  muit  be  sensible  of  a 
thousand   wcakneoses   and  deficiencies   in   himself;    whereas   Genius 
only  leaves  behind  it  the  monuments  of  its  strength.     A  great  name 
^^a  an  abstraction  of  some  one  excellence :  but  whoever  fancies  htnuelA 
iao  abstraction  of  excellence,  so  far  from  being  great,  may  be  sure! 
that  he  is  a  blockhead,  equally  ignorant  of  excellence  or  defect,  of  < 
ilumself  or  others.      Mr.   Burke,  besides  being  the  author  of  the 
Re/Uctiom^  and  the  Letter  to  a  NoBh  Lord^  had  a  wife  and  son ;  and 
had  to  think  as  much  about  them  as  we  do  about  him.     The  imagina- 
tion gains  nothing  by  the  minute  details  of  personal  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  knows  so  well  as 
the  author  of  any  performance  what  it  has  cost  him,  and  the  length  of 
time  and  study  devoted  to  it.     This  is  one,  among  other  reasons,  why       .    k^ 
no  man  can  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  himself.     The  happiness  qT^-^^^^ 
the  result  bears  no  proportion  to  the  difficulties  overcome  or  the  paini— — 
taken.     Matcriam  mperahat  opus,  is  an  old  and  fatal  complaint.     Th 
definition  oi  genius  is  that  it  acts  unconsciously  ;  and  those  who  ha 
produced  immortal  works,  have  done  so  without   knowing   how  < 
why.     The  greatest  power  operates   unseen,  and  executes  its  apt— — 
pointed  task  with  as  little  ostentation  as  difficulty.     Whatever  is  doo4  ^-« 
best,  is  done  from  the  natural  bent  and  disposition  of  the  mind.      It  \ 
only  where  our  incapacity  begins,  that  we  begin  to  feel  the  obstacles, 
and  to  set  an  undue  value  on  our  triumph  over  them.     Correggio, 
Michael  Angeio,  Rembrandt,  did  what  they  did  without  premedita- 
tion or  effort — their  works  came  from  their  minds  as  a  natural  birth 
— if  you  had  asked  them  why  they  adopted  this  or  that  style,  they 
would  have  answered,  becauic  they  could  not  bdp  it,  and  because  they 
knew  of  no  other.     So  Shakespear  says : 

'  Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum  which  issues 
From  whence  'tis  nourish 'd.     The  fire  i'  th*  flint 
Shows  not  till  it  be  struck  r  our  gentle  fivne 
Provokes  itself;  and,  tike  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.* 

Shakespear  himself  was  an  example  of  his  own  rule,  and  appears  to 
have  owed  almost  every  thing  to  chance,  scarce  any  thing  to  industry 
or  design.  His  poetry  flashes  from  him,  like  the  lightning  from  the 
summer-cloud,  or  the  stroke  from  the  sun-flower.  When  we  look  at 
the  admirable  comic  designs  of  Hogarth,  they  seem,  from  the  un- 
finished state  in  which  they  are  left,  and  from  the  freedom  of  the 
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pencilling,  to  have  cost  him  little  trouble ;  whereas  the  Stgumunda  it 
a  very  laboured  and  comparatively  feeble  performance,  and  he  accord- 
ingly set  great  store  by  it.  He  also  thought  highly  of  his  portraits* 
and  boasted  that '  he  could  paint  equal  to  Vandyke,  give  him  hie  time 
and  let  him  choose  his  subject.'  This  was  the  very  reason  why  he 
could  not.  Vandyke's  excellence  consisted  in  this,  that  he  could 
paint  a  fine  poruait  of  any  one  at  sight:  let  him  take  ever  so  much 
pains  or  choose  ever  so  bad  a  subject,  he  could  not  help  maluog 
something  of  it.  His  eye,  his  mind,  his  hand  was  cast  in  the  mould 
of  grace  and  delicacy.  Milton  again  is  understood  to  hare  preferred 
Paradise  Renamed  to  his  other  works.  This,  if  so,  was  either  because 
he  himself  was  conscious  of  having  failed  in  it ;  or  because  others 
thought  he  had.  We  are  willing  to  think  well  of  that  which  we  ""^ 
know  wants  our  favourable  opinion,  and  to  prop  the  ricketty  bantling.  ^_ 
Every  step  taken,  wvUd  Mintrva,  coats  us  something,  and  is  set 
down  to  account ;  whereas  wc  are  borne  on  the  fiill  tide  of  genius 
and  success  into  the  very  haven  of  our  desires,  almost  imperceptiblyx^ 
The  strength  of  the  impulse  by  which  we  are  carried  along  preventfll 
the  sense  of  ditliculty  or  resistance:  the  true  inspiration  of  the  MuaeL— * 

is  soft  and  balmy  as  the  air  we  breathe ;  and  indeed,  leaves  us  little  to| 

boast  of,  for  the  e^cct  hardly  seems  to  be  our  own. 

There  are  two  persons  who  always  appear  to  me  to  have  worked  — 

under  this  involuntary,  silent  impulse  more  than  any  others  ;  I  mean  . 

Rembrandt  and  Correggio.  It  is  not  known  that  Qirreggio  ever  saw  ^ 
a  picture  of  any  great  master.  He  lived  and  died  obscurely  in  an 
obscure  village.  We  have  few  of  his  works,  but  they  are  all  perfect. 
What  truth,  what  grace,  what  angelic  sweetness  are  there !  Not  one 
line  or  tone  that  is  not  dirinely  soft  or  exquisitely  fair  i  the  paintei's 
mind  rejecting,  by  a  natural  process,  all  that  is  discordant,  coarse,  or 
uopleasing.  The  whole  is  an  emanation  of  pure  thought.  The  work 
grew  under  his  hand  as  if  of  itself,  and  came  out  without  a  flaw,  like 
the  diamond  from  the  rock.  He  knew  not  what  he  did  ;  and  looked 
at  each  modest  grace  us  it  titole  from  the  canvas  with  anxious  delight 
and  wonder.  Ah  !  gracious  God  !  not  he  alone ;  how  many  more 
in  all  time  have  looked  at  their  works  with  the  same  feelings,  not 
knowing  but  they  too  may  have  done  something  divine,  immortal,  and 
linding  in  that  sole  doubt  ample  amends  for  pining  solitude,  for  want, 
neglect,  and  an  untimely  fate.  Oh  !  for  one  hour  of  that  uneasy 
rapture,  when  the  mind  first  thinks  it  has  struck  out  something  that 
may  last  for  ever  ;  when  the  germ  of  excellence  bursts  from  nothing 
on  the  startled  sight !  Take,  take  away  the  gaudy  triumphs  of  the 
world,  the  long  deathless  shout  of  fame,  and  give  back  that  heart-felt 
sigh  with  which  the  youthful  enthusiast  first  weds  immortality  as  his 
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secret  bride !  And  thou  too,  Rembraodt !  who  writ  a  man  of 
gcniue,  if  ever  paioter  was  a  man  or^genTus,  did  this  dream  hang  over 
you  as  you  painted  that  strange  picture  of  Jacob* s  LadAtr  ?  Did 
your  eye  strain  over  those  gradual  dusky  clouds  into  futurity,  or  did 
those  white-vested,  beaked  figures  babble  to  you  of  fame  as  they 
approached  ?  Did  you  know  what  you  were  about,  or  did  you  not 
paint  much  as  it  happened  ?  Oh !  if  you  had  thought  once  about 
^yftnrtolf^  or  any  thing  but  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  all  over 
wfth  *  the  glory,  the  intuition,  the  amenity,'  the  dream  had  fled,  the 
spell  had  been  broken.  The  hills  would  not  have  looked  like  those 
we  see  in  sleep — ^that  tatterdemalion  figure  of  Jacob,  thrown  on  one 
side,  would  not  have  slept  as  if  the  breath  was  fairly  taken  out  of  his 
body.  So  much  do  Rembrandt's  pictures  savour  of  the  soul  and 
body  of  reality,  that  the  thoughts  seem  identical  with  the  objects — if 
there  had  been  the  least  question  what  he  should  have  done,  or  how 
he  should  do  it,  or  how  far  be  had  succeeded,  it  would  have  spoiled 
every  thing.  Lumps  of  light  hung  upon  his  pencil  and  fell  upon  his 
canvas  like  dew-drops :  the  shadowy  veil  was  drawn  over  his  back- 
grounds by  the  dull,  obtuse  finger  of  night,  making  darkness  visible  by 
still  greater  darkness  that  could  only  be  felt ! 

Cervantes  is  another  instance  of  a  man  of  genius,  whose  work  may— 
said  to  have  sprung  from  his  mind,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  -^ 
Jupiter.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  were  a  kind  of  twins ;  and  the 
jests  of  the  latter,  as  he  sayi,  fell  from  him  like  drops  of  rain  when 
he  least  thought  of  it.  Shakespear's  creations  were  more  multiform, 
but  equally  natural  and  unstudied.  Raphael  and  Milton  seem  partial 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Their  productions  were  of  the  composite  order ; 
and  those  of  the  latter  sometimes  even  amount  to  centos.  Accord- 
uigly*  we  find  Milton  quoted  among  those  authors,  who  have  left 
proofs  of  their  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  themselves,  and  of 
icherishing  a  strong  aspiration  after  fame.  Some  of  Shakespear's 
[Sonnets  have  been  also  cited  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  they  seem 
rather  to  convey  wayward  and  dissatisfied  complaints  of  his  untoward 
fortune  than  any  thing  like  a  triumphant  and  confident  reliance  on  his 
future  renown.  He  appears  to  have  stood  more  alone  and  to  have 
^^Jtfaought  less  about  himself  than  any  living  being.  One  reason  for 
this  indifference  may  have  been,  that  as  a  writer  he  was  tolerably 
puccessful  in  his  life-time,  and  no  doubt  produced  bis  works  with  very 
great  facility. 

I  hardly  know  whether  to  class  Claude  Lorraine  as  among  those 
who  succeeded  most  *  through  happiness  or  pains.'     It  is  certain  that 
he  imitated  no  one,  and  has  had  no  successful  imitator.     The  perfec- 
tion of  his  landscapes  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  an  inherent  quality 
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of  harmoDy*  to  an  exquisite  sense  of  delicacy  in  his  mind.  Hit 
moQotooy  has  been  complained  of,  which  is  apparently  produced  from 
a  preconceiTcd  idea  in  his  mind ;  and  not  long  ago  I  heard  a  person, 
not  more  distinguished  for  the  subtilty  than  the  naivete  of  his  sar- 
casms, remark,  •  Oh  !  I  never  look  at  Claude  :  if  one  has  seen  one  of 
his  pictures,  one  has  seen  them  all ;  they  are  every  one  alike :  there 
ifi  the  same  sky,  the  same  climate,  the  same  time  of  day,  the  same 
tree,  and  that  tree  is  like  a  cabbage.  To  be  sure,  they  say  he  did 
pretty  well ;  but  when  a  man  is  always  doing  one  thing,  he  ought  to 
do  it  pretty  well.'  There  is  no  occasion  to  write  the  name  under 
this  criticism,  and  the  best  answer  to  it  is  that  it  is  true — his  pictures 
always  arc  the  same,  but  we  never  wish  them  to  be  otherwise.  Per- 
fection is  one  thing.  I  confess  I  think  that  Claude  knew  this,  and 
felt  that  his  were  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  world — that  ever  had 
been,  or  would  ever  be. 

I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  pursue  this  argument  any  &rther  at 
present,  but  to  write  a  digression.  If  the  reader  is  not  already 
apprised  of  it,  he  will  please  to  take  notice  that  1  write  this  at 
Wintcrslow.  My  style  there  is  apt  to  be  redundant  and  excursive. 
At  other  times  it  may  be  cramped,  dry,  abrupt ;  but  here  it  flows 
like  a  river,  and  overspreads  its  banks.  I  have  not  to  seek  for 
thoughts  or  hunt  for  images :  they  come  of  themselTes,  I  inhale  them 
with  the  breeze,  and  the  silent  groves  are  vocal  with  a  thousand 
recollections — 

*  And  visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow, 
Hang  on  each  leaf,  and  cling  to  ev'ry  bough.' 

Here  1  came  fifteen  years  ago,  a  willing  exile ;  and  as  I  trod  the 
lengthened  greensward  by  the  low  wood-side,  repeated  the  old  tine, 

'  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  t ' 

I  found  it  80  then,  before,  and  since ;  and  shall  I  faint,  now  that  I 
have  poured  out  the  spirit  of  that  mind  to  the  world,  and  treated 
many  subjects  with  truth,  with  freedom,  and  power,  because  I  have 
been  followed  with  one  cry  of  abuse  ever  since  for  not  being  a  govern- 
ment-tool ?  Here  I  returned  a  few  years  after  to  finish  some  works  I 
had  undertaken,  doubtful  of  the  event,  but  determined  to  do  my  best; 
and  wrote  that  character  of  Milliroant  which  was  once  transcribed  by 
fingers  fairer  than  Aurora's,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  because  I 
was  not  a  government-tool,  and  must  be  supposed  devoid  of  taste  and 
elegance  by  all  who  aspired  to  these  qualities  in  their  own  persons. 
Here  I  sketched  my  account  of  that  old  honest  Signior  Orlando 
Friscobaldo,  which  with  its  line,  racy,  acrid  tone  that  old  crab-apple, 
G*fF**M,  would  have  relished  or  pretended  to  relish,  had  I  been  a 
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gorernmcnt-iool !  Here  too  I  bare  wntten  Taklt-Talks  witbout 
Dumber,  and  as  yet  without  a  falliog-off,  till  now  that  they  are  nearly 
done,  or  I  should  not  make  this  boast.  I  could  swear  (were  they 
not  mine)  the  thoughts  in  many  of  them  are  founded  aa  the  rock,  free 
as  air,  Uie  tone  like  an  Italian  picture.  What  then  I  Had  the  style 
been  like  polished  steel,  as  firm  and  as  bright,  it  would  have  availed 
me  nothing,  for  1  am  not  a  government-tool  \  I  had  endeavoured  to 
guide  the  taste  of  the  English  people  to  the  best  old  English  writers ; 
but  I  had  said  that  English  kings  did  not  reign  by  right  divine,  and 
that  his  present  majesty  was  descended  from  an  elector  of  Hanover 
in  a  right  line;  and  no  loyal  subject  would  after  this  look  into 
Webster  or  Deckar  because  I  had  pointed  them  out.  I  had  done 
something  (more  than  any  one  except  Schlegel)  to  vindicate  the 
Characters  of  Shakesptar* i  Plays  from  the  stigma  of  French  criticism : 
but  our  Anti-Jacobin  and  Anti-Gallican  writers  soon  found  out  that  I 
had  said  and  written  that  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  men  were  not 
slaves  by  birth-right.  This  was  enough  to  damn  the  work.  Such 
has  been  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending.  While  my  friend 
Leigh  Hunt  was  writing  the  Desceni  of  Liberty^  and  strewing  the 
march  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  with  Bowers,  I  sat  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  and  hung  my  harp  upon  the  willows.  I  knew  all  along 
there  was  but  one  alternative — the  cause  of  kings  or  of  mankind. 
This  I  foresaw,  this  I  feared  ;  the  world  see  it  now,  when  it  is  too 
late.  Therefore  I  lamented,  and  would  take  no  comfort  when  the 
Mighty  fell,  because  we,  all  men,  fell  with  him,  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  to  grovel  in  the  grave  of  Liberty,  in  the  stye  of  Legitimacy ! 
There  ii  but  one  question  in  the  hearts  of  monarchs,  whether  man- 
kind are  their  property  or  not.  There  was  but  this  one  question  in 
mine.  I  had  made  an  abstract,  metaphysical  principle  of  this  question. 
I  was  not  the  dupe  of  the  voice  of  the  charmers.  By  my  hatred 
tyrants  I  knew  what  their  hatred  of  the  free-born  spirit  of  man  muv 
be,  of  the  semblance,  of  the  very  name  of  Liberty  and  Humanity 
And  while  others  bowed  their  heads  to  the  image  of  the  Beast, 
■pit  upon  it  and  buffetted  tt«  and  made  mouths  at  it,  and  pointed  at  it, 
and  drew  aside  the  veil  that  then  half  concealed  it,  but  has  been  since 
thrown  off,  and  named  it  by  its  right  name ;  and  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  my  having  penetrated  their  mystery  would  go  unrequited 
by  those  whose  darling  and  who«e  delight  the  idol,  half-brute,  half- 
demon,  was,  and  who  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  image  and 
superscription  as  their  own !  Two  half-friends  of  mine,  who  would 
not  make  a  whole  one  between  them,  agreed  the  other  day  that  the 
indiscriminate,  incessant  abuse  of  what  I  write  was  mere  prejudice 
and  party-spirit,  and  that  what  I  do  in  periodicals  and  without  a  name 
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does  well,  pays  well,  and  is  •  cried  out  upon  in  the  top  of  the  com- 
pass.* It  is  this  indeed  that  has  sared  my  shallow  skiff  from  quite 
rbundcrtng  on  Tory  spite  and  rancour ;  for  when  people  have  been 
reading  and  approving  an  article  in  a  miscellaneous  journal,  it  does 
not  do  to  say  when  they  discover  the  author  afterwards  (whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  before)  it  is  written  by  a  blockhead ;  and 
even  Mr.  Jerdan  recommends  the  volume  of  Characteristics  as  an 
excellent  little  work,  because  it  has  no  cabalistic  name  in  the  title- 
page,  and  swears  'there  is  a  first-rate  article  of  forty  pages  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  from  Jeffrey's  own  hand/  though  when  he 
learns  against  his  will  that  it  ia  mine,  he  devotes  three  successive 
numbers  of  the  Literary  Gazette  to  abuse  '  that  strangf  article  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.'  Others  who  had  not 
this  advantage  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  obloquy  attached  to  the 
iospicioo  of  doubting,  or  of  being  acquainted  with  any  one  who  is 
known  to  doubt,  the  divinity  of  kings.  Poor  Keats  paid  the  forfeit  i-— * 
of  this  ie%e  majeste  with  his  health  and  life.  What,  though  his  Verses  ^ 
were  like  the  breath  of  spring,  and  many  of  his  thoughts  like  Howers 
— would  this,  with  the  circle  of  critics  that  beset  a  throne,  lessen  the 
crime  of  their  having  been  praised  in  the  Examiner  ?  The  lively  and 
most  agreeable  Editor  of  that  paper  has  in  like  manner  been  driven 
from  his  country  and  his  friends  who  delighted  in  him,  for  do  other 
reason  than  having  written  the  Story  of  Rimini,  and  asserted  ten 
yean  ago,  'that  the  most  accomplished  prince  in  Europe  was  an 
Adonis  of  fifty ! ' 

'  Return,  Alphem,  the  dread  voice  i*  past, 
That  shrunK  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse  !  * 

I  look  out  of  my  window  and  see  that  a  shower  has  just  fallen :  the 
fields  look  green  after  it,  and  a  rosy  cloud  hangs  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill ;  a  lily  expands  its  petals  in  the  moisture,  dressed  id  its  lovely 
green  and  white ;  a  shepherd-boy  has  just  brought  some  pieces  of 
turf  with  daisies  and  grass  for  his  young  mistress  to  make  a  bed  for 
her  skylark,  not  doomed  to  dip  his  wings  in  the  dappled  dawn — my 
cloudy  thoughts  draw  oif,  the  storm  of  angry  politics  has  blown  over 
— Mr.  Blackwood,  I  am  yours — Mr.  Croker,  my  service  to  you— 
Mr.  T.  Moore,  I  am  alive  and  well — Really,  it  is  wonderful  how 
little  the  worse  1  am  for  fifteen  years'  wear  and  tear,  how  I  come 
apon  my  legs  again  on  the  ground  of  truth  and  nature,  and  *  look 
abroad  into  imiversality,'  forgetting  that  there  is  any  such  person  as 
myself  in  the  world ! 

I   have  let  this  passage  stand  (however  critical)  because  it  may 
serve  as  a  practical  illustration  to  show  what  authors  really  think  of 
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themselves  wbco  put  upon  the  defeo8ire—(l  confess,  the  subject  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  title  at  the  head  of  the  Essay ! ) — and  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  may  reckon  upon  their  fair  portion  of  popularity 
as  the  reward  of  the  exercise  of  an  independent  spirit  and  such  talents 
as  they  possess.  It  sometimes  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  the  low 
scurrility  and  jargon  of  abuse  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  overlay  all 
common  sense  and  decency  by  a  tissue  of  lies  and  nicknames,  ever- 
lastingly repeated  and  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  those  who  are 
Dot  of  the  regular  government-party,  was  peculiar  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  anomalous  growth  of  modern  criiicism  ;  but  if  we  look  back, 
we  shall  find  the  same  syBtem  acted  upon,  as  often  as  power,  preju- 
dice, dulncss,  and  spite  found  their  account  in  playing  the  game  into 
one  another's  hands — in  decrying  popular  enorts,  and  in  giving 
currency  to  every  species  of  base  metal  that  had  their  own  conven- 
tional stamp  upon  it.  The  names  of  Pope  and  Drydcn  were  assailed 
with  daily  and  unsparing  abuse — the  epithet  A.  P.  £.  was  levelled  at 
the  sacred  head  of  the  former — and  if  even  men  like  these,  having  to 
deal  with  the  consciousness  of  their  own  infirmities  and  the  insolence 
and  spurns  of  wanton  enmity,  must  have  found  it  hard  to  possess  their 
souls  in  patience,  any  living  writer  amidst  such  contradictory  evidence 
can  scarcely  expect  to  retain  much  calm,  steady  conviction  of  his  own 
merits,  or  build  himself  a  secure  reversion  in  immortality. 

However  one  may  in  a  fit  of  spleen  and  impatience  turn  round  and 
assert  one's  claims  in  the  face  of  low-bred,  hireling  malice,  I  will  here 
repeat  what  I  set  out  with  saying,  that  there  never  yet  was  a  man  of 
sense  and  proper  spirit,  who  would  not  decline  rather  than  court  ai 
comparison  with  any  of  those  names,  whose  reputation  he  really 
emulates — who  would  not  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  great 
heirs  of  memory  had  as  many  foibles  as  he  knows  himself  to  possess 
^and  who  would  not  shrink  from  including  himself  or  being  included 
by  others  in  the  same  praise,  that  was  offered  to  long-established  and 
universally  acknowledged  merit,  as  a  kind  of  profanation.  Those 
who  are  ready  to  fancy  themselves  Raphaels  and  Homers  are  very 
inferior  men  indeed — they  have  not  even  an  idea  of  the  mighty 
names  that  *they  lake  in  vain/  They  are  as  deficient  in  pride  as  ii 
modesty,  and  have  not  so  much  as  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
and  honourable  ambition.  They  mistake  a  momentary  popularity  : 
lasting  renown,  and  a  sanguine  temperament  for  the  inspirations 
genius.  The  love  of  fame  is  too  high  and  delicate  a  feeling  in  thi 
mind  to  be  mixed  up  with  realities — it  is  a  solitary  abstraciioQ| 
secret  sigh  of  the  soul — 

■  It  is  all  one  as  we  should  love 
A  bright  particular  star,  and  think  to  wed  it/ 
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A  name  *  fast-anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  time '  is  like  a  star 
twiokJiog  in  the  firmament,  cold,  silent,  distant,  but  eternal  and 
sublime ;  and  our  transmitting  one  to  posterity  is  as  if  we  should  con- 
template our  translation  to  the  skies.  If  we  are  not  contented  with 
this  feeling  on  the  subject,  wc  shall  never  sit  in  Cassiopeia's  chair, 
nor  will  our  names,  studding  Ariadne's  crown  or  streaming  witli 
Berenice's  locks,  ever  make 

'  the  face  of  heaven  so  bright. 
That  birds  shall  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night.* 

Thoae  who  arc  in  love  only  with  noise  and  show,  instead  of  devoting 
themselves  to  a  life  of  study,  had  better  hire  a  booth  at  Bartlemy- 
Fair,  or  march  at  the  head  of  a  recruiting  regiment  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  Hying  ! 

It  has  been  urged,  that  however  little  we  may  be  disposed  to 
indulge  the  reflection  at  other  times  or  out  of  mere  Helf-complacency, 
yet  the  mind  cannot  help  being  conscious  of  the  effort  required  for 
any  great  work  while  it  is  about  it,  of 

*  The  high  endeavour  and  the  glad  success,' 

I  grant  that  there  is  a  sense  of  power  in  such  cases,  with  the 
exception  before  stated ;  but  then  this  very  effort  and  state  of  excite- 
ment engrosses  the  mind  at  the  time,  and  leaves  it  listless  and 
exhausted  afterwards.  The  energy  we  exert,  or  the  high  state  of 
enjoyment  we  feel,  puts  us  out  of  conceit  with  ourselves  at  other 
times :  compared  to  what  we  are  in  the  act  of  composition,  wc  seem 
dull,  common-place  people,  generally  speaking ;  and  what  we  have 
been  able  to  perform  is  rather  matter  of  wonder  than  of  self- 
congratulation  to  us.  The  stimulus  of  writing  is  like  the  stimulus  of 
intoxication,  with  which  we  can  hardly  sympathise  in  our  sober 
moments,  when  wc  are  no  longer  under  the  inspiration  of  the  demon, 
or  when  the  virtue  is  gone  out  of  us.  While  we  are  engaged  in  any 
work,  we  are  thinking  of  the  subject,  and  cannot  stop  to  admire 
ourselves ;  and  when  it  is  done,  we  look  at  it  with  comparative 
indifTcreocc.  I  will  venture  to  say,  tliai  no  one  but  a  pedant  ever 
read  his  own  works  regularly  through.  They  are  not  hit — they  are 
become  mere  words,  waste-paper,  and  have  none  of  the  glow,  the 
creative  enthusiasm,  the  vehemence,  and  natural  spirit  with  which  he 
wrote  them.  When  wc  have  once  committed  our  thoughts  to  paper,^— - 
written  them  fairly  out,  and  seen  that  they  are  right  in  the  printing, 
if  we  arc  in  our  right  wits,  we  have  done  with  them  for  ever,  I 
sometimes  try  to  read  an  article  I  have  written  in  some  magazine  or 
rcriew — (for  when  they  are  bound  up  in  a  volume,  I  dread  the  very 
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sight  of  them) — but  stop  after  a  scotcDce  or  two,  and  never  recur  to 
the  task.  1  know  pretty  well  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  iubject,  and 
do  not  want  to  go  to  school  to  myself.  It  is  the  worst  instance  of 
the  bij  rfpetUa  crambt  in  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that  even 
painters  have  much  delight  in  looking  at  their  works  after  they  are 
done.  While  they  are  in  progress,  there  is  a  great  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  considering  what  has  been  done,  or  what  is  still  to  do — but 
this  is  hope,  ic  reverie,  and  ceases  with  the  completion  of  our  efforts. 
I  should  not  imagine  Raphael  or  Correggio  would  have  much 
pleasure  in  looking  at  their  former  works,  though  they  might  recollect 
the  pleasure  they  had  had  in  painting  them ;  they  might  spy  defects 
in  them  ({ox  the  idea  of  unattainable  perfection  still  keeps  pace  with 
our  actual  approaches  to  it),  and  fancy  that  they  were  oot  worthy  of 
immortality.  The  greatest  portrait-painter  the  world  ever  saw  used 
to  write  under  hia  pictures,  'Tttianut  fadebat^*  signifying  that  they 
were  imperfect ;  and  in  his  letter  to  Charles  v.  accompanying  one 
of  his  most  admired  works,  he  only  spoke  of  the  time  he  had  been 
about  it.  Annibai  Caracci  boasted  that  he  could  do  like  Titiao 
and  Correggio,  aod»  like  most  boasters,  was  wrong.  (Ste  hii 
tpirited  Letter  to  hu  cousin  LuJovieo,  on  ueing  the  pictures  at  ParmtL. ) 

The  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  that  of  reading,  while  we  are  youngl^^ 
I  have  bad  as  much  of  this  pleasure  as  perhaps  any  one*  As  I  grow 
older,  it  fades ;  or  else,  the  stronger  stimulus  of  writing  takes  off  the 
edge  of  it.  At  present,  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  it: 
yet  I  should  like  to  devote  a  year's  entire  leisure  to  a  course  of  the 
cDglish  Novelists ;  and  perhaps  clap  on  that  old  sly  koave.  Sir 
Walter,  to  the  end  of  the  list.  It  is  astonishing  how  I  used  formerly 
to  relish  the  style  of  certain  authors,  at  a  time  when  I  myself 
despaired  of  ever  writing  a  single  line.  Probably  this  was  the  reason. 
It  is  not  in  mental  as  in  natural  ascent — intellectual  objects  seem 
higher  when  we  survey  them  from  below,  than  when  we  look  down 
from  any  given  elevation  above  the  common  level.  My  ihre^ 
&vourite  writers  about  the  time  I  speak  of  were  Burke,  Junius,  atH> 
Rousseau.  I  was  never  weary  of  admiring  and  wondering  at  ih^ 
felicities  of  the  style,  the  turns  of  expression,  the  refinements  of 
thought  and  dcntiment :  I  laid  the  book  down  to  find  out  the  secret 
of  so  much  strength  and  beauty,  and  took  it  up  again  in  despair,  to 
read  on  and  admire.  So  I  passed  whole  days,  months,  and  I  may 
add,  years ;  and  have  only  this  to  say  now,  that  as  my  life  began,  so 
I  could  wish  that  it  may  end.  The  last  time  I  tasted  this  luxury  in 
its  full  perfection  was  one  day  after  a  sultry  day's  walk  in  summer 
between  Farnham  and  Alton.  I  was  ^ly  tired  out;  I  walked  into 
an  inn-yard  (I  think  at  the  latter  place}  ;  I  was  shown  by  the  waiter 
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to  what  looked  at  first  like  common  out-bouses  at  the  other  end  of  it, 
but  they  turned  out  to  be  a  suite  of  rooms,  probably  a  hundred  years 
old — the  one  I  entered  opened  into  an  old-fashioned  garden,  em- 
iscllishcd  with  beds  of  larkspur  and  a  leaden  Mercury ;  it  was 
'Wainscoted,  and  there  was  a  grave-looking,  dark-coloured  portrait 
of  Charles  ii.  hanging  up  over  the  tiled  chimney-piece.  1  had  '  Love 
far  Love  *  in  my  pocket,  and  began  to  read ;  cotfee  was  brought  in 
in  a  silver  coffee-pot ;  the  cream,  the  bread  and  butter,  every  thing 
was  excellent,  and  the  flavour  of  Congreve*«  style  prevailed  over  all. 
I  prolonged  the  entertainment  till  a  late  hour,  and  relished  this 
divine  comedy  better  even  than  when  I  used  to  see  it  played  by  Miss 
Mellon,  as  Mitt  Prue ;  Bob  Palmer,  as  Tat/ie ;  aod  Bannister,  as 
honest  Ben,  This  circumstance  happened  just  five  years  ago,  aiui  it 
•eems  like  yesterday.  If  I  count  my  life  so  by  lustres,  it  will  soon 
glide  away ;  yet  I  shall  not  have  to  repine,  i^  while  it  lasts,  it  is 
enriched  with  a  few  such  recollections  ! 
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Thbae  i*  a  spider  crawling  along  the  matted  floor  of  the  room  where 
I  sit  (not  the  one  which  has  been  so  well  allegorised  in  the  admirable 
Lmei  to  a  Spidery  but  another  of  the  same  edifying  breed) — he  runs 
with  heedless,  hurried  haste,  he  hobbles  awkwardly  towards  me,  he 
•tops — he  sees  the  giant  shadow  before  him,  and,  at  a  loss  whether  to 
retreat  or  proceed,  meditates  his  huge  foe — but  as  [  do  not  start  up 
and  seize  upon  the  straggling  caitiff,  as  he  would  upon  a  hapless  fly 
within  his  toils,  he  takes  heart,  and  ventures  on,  with  mingled 
cunning,  impudence,  and  fear.  Ae  he  passes  me,  I  lift  up  the  matting 
to  assist  his  escape,  am  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome  intruder,  and 
shudder  at  the  recollection  after  he  is  gone.  A  child,  a  woman,  a 
clowo,  or  a  moralist  a  century  ago,  would  have  crushed  the  little 
reptile  to  death — my  philosophy  has  got  beyond  that — I  bear  the 
creature  no  ill-will,  but  still  1  hate  the  very  sight  of  it.  The  spirit 
of  malevolence  survives  the  practical  exertion  of  it.  We  learn  to 
curb  our  will  and  keep  our  overt  actions  within  the  bounds  of 
humanity,  long  before  we  can  subdue  our  sentiments  and  imaginations 
to  the  same  mild  tone.  We  give  up  the  external  demonstration,  the  L-» 
bruie  violence,  but  cannot  part  with  the  essence  or  principle  oft 
hostility.     We  do  not  tread  upon  the  poor  little  animal  in  question  \ 
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(that  seems  barbarous  and  pitiful ! )  but  we  regard  it  with  a  sort  of 
mystic  horror  and  superstitions  loathing.  It  will  ask  another  hondred 
years  of  fine  writing  and  hard  thinking  to  cure  us  of  the  prejudice, 
and  make  us  feel  towards  this  ill-omened  tribe  with  something  of 
*  the  milk  of  human  kindness,'  instead  of  their  own  shyness  and 
venom. 

J  Nature  seems  (the  more  we  look  into  it)  made  up  of  antipathic*: 
^^Without  something  to  hate,  we  should  lose  the  very  spring  of  thought 
^  kod  action.  Life  would  turn  to  a  stagnant  pool,  were  it  not  ruffled 
by  the  jarring  interests,  the  unruly  passions  of  men.  The  white 
ttjcak  in  our  own  fortunes  is  brightened  (or  just  rendered  visible) 
by  making  all  around  it  as  dark  as  possible  ;  so  the  rainbow  paints 
its  form  upon  the  cloud.  Is  it  pride?  Is  it  envy?  Is  it  the  force 
of  contrast?  Is  it  weakness  or  malice?  But  so  it  is,  that  there  is 
a  secret  affinity,  a  hankering  after  evil  in  the  human  mind,  and  that 
it  takes  a  perverse,  but  a  fortunate  delight  in  mischief,  since  it  is  a 
never-failing  source  of  satisfaction.  Pure  good  soon  grows  insipid, 
wants  variety  and  spirit.  Pain  is  a  bitter-sweet,  which  never  surfeits. 
Love  turns,  with  a  little  indulgence,  to  indifference  or  disgust: 
hatred  alone  is  immortal. — Do  we  not  see  this  principle  at  work 
every  where  ?  Animals  torment  and  worry  one  another  without 
mercy :  children  kill  fiies  for  sport ;  every  one  reads  the  accidents 
and  offences  in  a  newspaper,  as  the  cream  of  the  je«t :  a  whole  town 
runs  to  be  present  at  a  fire,  and  the  spectator  by  no  means  exults  to 
*ee  it  extinguished.  It  is  better  to  have  it  so,  but  it  diminishes  the 
interest ;  and  our  feelings  take  part  with  our  passions,  rather  than 
with  our  understandings.  Men  assemble  in  crowds,  with  eager 
enthusiasm,  to  witness  a  tragedy :  but  if  there  were  an  execution 
going  forward  in  the  next  street,  as  Mr.  Burke  observes,  the  theatre 
would  be  left  empty.  A  strange  cur  in  a  village,  an  idiot,  a  crazy 
woman,  are  set  upon  and  baited  by  the  whole  community.  Public 
nuisances  are  in  the  nature  of  public  benefits.  How  long  did  the 
Pope,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Inquisition  keep  the  people  of  England 
in  breath,  and  supply  them  with  nick-names  to  vent  their  spleen 
upon  I  Had  they  done  us  any  harm  of  late  ?  No ;  but  we  have 
always  a  quantity  of  superfluous  bile  upon  the  stomach,  and  we 
wanted  an  object  to  let  it  out  upon.  How  loth  were  we  to  give 
up  our  pious  belief  in  ghosts  and  witches,  because  we  liked  to 
persecute  the  one,  and  frighten  ourselves  to  death  with  the  other ! 
It  is  not  the  quality  so  much  as  the  quantity  of  excitement  that  we 
are  anxious  about:  we  cannot  bear  a  state  of  indifference  and  tnnuii 
the  mind  seems  to  abhor  a  vaatum  as  much  as  ever  matter  was 
supposed  to  do.  Even  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  (that  is,  the 
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progress  of  intellectual  refinement,  warring  with  our  natural  infirmities) 
no  longer  allows  us  to  carry  our  viodictive  and  headstrong  humours 
into  effect,  we  try  to  revive  them  in  description,  and  keep  up  the 
old  bugbears,  the  phantoms  of  our  terror  and  our  hate,  in  imagination. 
We  burn  Guy  Faux  in  effigy,  and  the  hooting  and  buffeting  and 
maltreating  that  poor  tattered  figure  of  rags  and  straw  makes  a 
festival  in  every  village  in  England  once  a  year.  Protestants  and 
Papists  do  not  now  burn  one  another  at  the  stake :  but  we  subscribe 
to  new  editions  of  Fox*i  Book  of  Martyrs ;  and  the  ticcrei  of  the 
success  of  the  Scutch  Noveis  is  much  the  same — they  carry  us  back 
to  the  feuds,  the  heart  burnings,  the  havoc,  the  dismay,  the  wrongs 
and  the  revenge  of  a  barbarous  age  and  people — to  the  rooted 
prejudices  and  deadly  animosities  of  sects  and  parties  in  politics  and 
religion,  and  of  contending  chiefs  and  clans  in  war  and  intrigue. 
We  feel  the  full  force  of  the  spirit  of  hatred  with  all  of  them  in 
tnrn.  As  we  read,  we  throw  aside  the  trammels  of  civilisation,  the 
flimsy  veil  of  humanity.  *  Off,  you  lendings !  '  The  wild  beast 
resumes  its  sway  within  us,  we  feel  like  hunting-animaU,  and  as  the 
hound  starts  in  his  sleep  and  rushes  on  the  chase  in  fancy,  the 
heart  rouses  itself  in  its  native  lair,  and  utters  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  at 
being  restored  once  more  to  freedom  and  lawless,  unrestrained 
impulses.  Every  one  has  his  full  swing,  or  goes  to  the  Devil  his 
own  way.  Here  are  no  Jeremy  Bentham  Panopticons,  none  of 
Mr.  Owen's  impassable  Parallelograms,  ( Rob  Roy  would  have 
tpamed  and  poured  a  thousand  curses  on  them),  no  long  calculations 
of  self-interest — the  will  takes  its  instant  way  to  its  object;  as  the 
mountain- tor  rent  flings  itself  over  the  precipice,  the  greatest  possible 
good  of  each  individual  consists  in  doing  all  the  mischief  he  can  to 
bii  neighbour :  that  is  charming,  and  finds  a  sure  and  sympathetic 
chord  in  every  breast !  So  Mr.  Irving,  the  celebrated  preacher, 
has  rekindltrd  the  old,  original,  almost  exploded  hell-fire  in  the  aisles 
of  the  Caledonian  Chapel,  as  they  introduce  the  real  water  of  the 
New  River  at  Sadler's  Wells,  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of 
his  fair  audience.  *Tis  prttty,  though  a  plague,  to  sit  and  peep  into 
the  pit  of  Tophet,  to  play  at  smip-dragon  with  flames  and  brimstone 
(it  gives  a  smart  electrical  shock,  a  lively  611ip  to  delicate  constitu- 
tions), and  to  see  Mr.  Irving,  like  a  huge  Titan,  looking  as  grim 
and  swarthy  as  if  he  had  to  forge  tortures  for  all  the  damned ! 
What  a  strange  being  man  is !  Not  content  with  doing  all  he  can 
to  vex  and  hurt  his  fellows  here,  '  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,' 
where  one  would  think  there  were  heart-aches,  pain,  disappointment, 
anguish,  tears,  sighs,  and  groans  enough,  the  bigoted  maniac  takes 
him  to  the  top  of  the  high  peak  of  school  divinity  to  hurl  him  down 
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the  yawning  guJf  of  penal  fire ;  his  speculative  malice  asWs  eternity 
to  wreak  its  infinite  spite  in,  and  calls  on  the  Almighty  to  execute 
its  relcDtless  doom !  The  cannibaJc  burn  their  enemies  and  cat 
them,  in  good-fellowship  with  one  another :  meek  Christian  divines 
cast  those  who  ditfer  from  them  but  a  hair's-breadth,  body  and  soul, 
into  hell-fire,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  creatures! 
It  is  well  that  the  power  of  such  persons  is  not  co-ordinate  with  their 
wilts :  indeed,  it  i6  from  the  sense  of  their  weakness  and  inability  to 
control  the  opinions  of  others,  that  they  thus  *  outdo  termagant,'  and 
endeavour  to  frighten  them  into  confonoity  by  big  words  and 
monstrous  denunciations.  ^ 

^The  pleasure  of  hating,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  cats  into  the 
lean  of  religion,  and  turns  it  to  rankling  spleen  and  bigotry ;  it 
nakes  patriotism  an  excuse  for  carrying  ^rc,  pestilence,  and  famine 
nto  other  lands :  it  leaves  to  virtue  nothing  but  the  spirit  of 
censoriousness,  and  a  narrow,  jealous,  inquisitorial  watchfulness  over 
the  actions  and  motives  of  others,  VWhat  have  the  different  sects, 
creeds,  doctrines  in  religion  been  but  so  many  pretexts  set  up  for 
men  to  wrangle,  to  quarrel,  to  tear  one  another  in  pieces  about,  like 
a  target  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at  ?  Does  any  one  supuo&e  that  the  love 
of  country  in  an  Englishman  implies  any  friendly  feeling  or  disposition 
to  serve  another,  bearing  the  same  name  ?  No,  it  means  only  hatred 
to  the  French,  or  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  that  we 
happen  to  be  at  war  with  for  the  time.  Does  the  love  of  virtue 
denote  any  wish  to  discover  or  amend  our  own  faults  ?  No,  but  it 
atones  for  an  obstinate  adherence  to  our  own  vices  by  the  most 
virulent  intolerance  to  human  frailties.  This  principle  is  of  a  moi 
universal  application.  It  extends  to  good  ai  well  as  evil :  if  it  makei 
us  hate  folly,  it  makes  us  no  less  dissatisfied  with  distinguished  mentj 
If  it  inclines  us  to  resent  the  wrongs  of  others,  it  impels  us  to  bt 
as  impatient  of  their  prosperity.  We  revenge  injuries:  we  repaj 
benefits  with  ingratitude.  Even  our  strongest  partialities  and  likings) 
soon  take  this  turn.  "That  which  was  luscious  as  locusts,  anoE 
becomes  bitter  as  coloquintida ; '  and  lore  and  friendship  melt  in  theii 
own  fires.  We  hate  old  friends  :  we  hate  old  books :  we  hate  old 
opinions ;  and  at  last  wc  come  to  hate  ourselves. 

I  have  observed  that  few  of  those,  whom  I  have  formerly  known 

most  intimate,  continue  on  the  same  friendly  footing,  or  combine  the 

steadiness  with  the  warmth  of  attachment.     I  have  bcren  acquainted 

y  !«^*h  two  or  three  knots  of  inseparable  companions,  who  saw  each 

j'^  I  other  *  six  days  in  the  week,'  that  have  broken  up  and  dispersed. 

\'  1 1  have  quarrelled  with  almost  all  my  old  friends,   (they  might  say 

/this  is  owing  to  my  bad  temper,  but)  they  have  also  quarrelled  with 
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one  another.  What  is  become  of  *  that  set  of  whiet-players,' 
celebrated  by  Elia  in  his  notable  Eputle  to  Robert  Southty,  Eiq, 
(and  now  I  think  of  it — that  I  myielf  have  celebrated  io  this  very 
volume)  'that  for  so  many  years  called  Admiral  Bumey  friend?' 
They  are  scattered,  like  last  year's  snow.  Some  of  them  are  dead — 
or  gone  to  live  at  a  distance — or  pass  one  another  in  the  street  like 
Ktrangers;  or  if  they  stop  to  speak,  do  it  as  coolly  and  try  to  cut 
one  another  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  us  have  grown  rich — 
others  poor.  Some  have  got  places  under  Government — others  a 
Huhe  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Some  of  us  have  dearly  earned 
a  name  in  the  world ;  whilst  others  remain  in  their  original  privacy. 
We  despise  the  one  ;  and  envy  and  are  glad  to  mortify  the  other. 
Times  are  changed;  we  cannot  revive  our  old  feelings;  and  we 
avoid  the  sight  and  are  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  those,  who  remind 
us  of  our  infirmity^  and  put  us  upon  an  effort  at  seeming  cordiality, 
which  embarrasses  ourselves  and  docs  not  impose  upon  our  quondam 
associates.  Old  friendships  are  like  meats  served  up  repeatedly, 
J  cold,  comfortless,  %nd  distasteful.     The  stomach  turns  against  them. 

4  Either  constant  intercourse  and  familiarity  breed  weariness  and 
contempt  i  or  if  we  meet  again  after  an  interval  of  absence,  we 
appear  no  longer  the  same.  Ode  is  too  wise,  another  too  foolish 
for  us ;  and  we  wonder  we  did  cot  find  this  out  before.  We  arc 
di&concerted  and  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  by  the  wit  of 
one,  or  tired  to  death  of  the  dullness  of  another.  The  good  thir^i 
of  the  first  (besides  leaving  stings  behind  them]  by  repetition  grow 
stale,  and  lose  their  startling  effect ;  and  the  insipidity  of  the  last 
becomes  intolerable.  The  most  amusing  or  instructive  companion 
is  at  best  like  a  favourite  volume,  that  we  wish  after  a  time  to  lay 
mfioH  the  shelf  \    but  as  our  friends  are  not  willing  to  be  laid  there, 

^fthis  produces  a  misunderstanding*  and  ill-blood  between  us. — Or  if 
ithe  zeal  and  integrity  of  friendship  is  not  abated,  or  it«  career 
interrupted  by  any  obstacle  arising  out  of  its  own  nature,  we  look 
out  for  other   subjects  of  complaint  and  sources  of  dissatisfaction. 

tWc  begin  to  criticise  each  other's  dress,  looks,  and  general  character. 
*  Such  a  one  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  but  it  is  a  pity  he  sits  so  late !  ' 
Another  fails  to  keep  his  appointments,  and  tliat  is  a  sore  that  never 
heals.  We  get  acquainted  with  some  fashionable  young  men  or 
with  a  mistress,  and  wish  to  introduce  our  friend  ;  but  he  is  awkward 
and  a  sloven,  the  interview  does  not  answer,  and  this  throws  cold 
water  on  our  intercourse.  Or  he  makes  himself  obnoxious  to 
opinion — and  we  shrink  from  our  own  convictions  on  the  subject  as 
an  excuse  for  not  defending  him.  All  or  any  of  these  causes  mount 
up  in  time  to  a  ground  of  coolness  or  irritation — and  at  last  they 
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break  ont  into  open  violeoce  as  the  only  amends  we  can  make  our- 
selres  for  suppressing  them  so  long,  or  the  readiest  means  of  banishing 
recollections  of  former  kindness,  so  little  compatible  with  our  present 
feelings.  We  may  try  to  tamper  with  the  wounds  or  patch  up  the 
carcase  of  departed  n'iendship,  but  the  one  will  hardly  bear  the 
handling,  and  the  other  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  embalming ! 
The  only  way  to  be  reconciled  to  old  friends  is  to  part  with  them  for 
good  :  at  a  distance  wc  may  chance  to  be  thrown  oack  (in  a  waking 
dream)  upon  old  times  and  old  feelings  :  or  at  any  rate,  we  should 
not  think  of  renewing  our  intimacy,  till  we  have  fairly  spit  our  spite^ 
or  said,  thought,  and  felt  all  the  ill  we  can  of  each  other.  Or  if  we 
can  pick  a  quarrel  with  some  one  else,  and  make  him  the  scape-goat, 
this  is  an  excellent  contrivance  to  hea!  a  broken  bone.  I  think  I 
must  be  friends  with  Lamb  again,  since  he  has  written  that  magnani- 
mous Letter  to  Southey,  and  told  him  a  piece  of  his  mind  ! — I  don't 
know  what  it  is  that  attaches  me  to  H  so  much,  except  that  he 

and  I,  whenever  we  meet,  sit  in  judgment  on  another  set  of  old 
fiieods,  and   'carve  them  as  a  dish  iit  for  the  Gods.'     There  was 

L —  H ,  John  Scott,  Mrs.  ,  whose  dark  raven  locks  made 

a  picturesque  background  to  our  discourse,  B ,  who  is  grown  fat, 

and  is,  they  say,  married,  R ;  these  had  all  separated  long  ago, 

and  their  foibles  are  the  common  link  that  holds  us  together.  We  do 
not  affect  to  condole  or  whine  over  their  follies;  we  enjoy,  we  laugh 
at  them  till  we  are  ready  to  burst  our  sides,  •  sans  intermission,  for 
hours  by  the  dial.'  Wc  serve  up  a  course  of  anecdotes,  trattij 
master-strokes  of  character,  and  cut  and  hack  at  them  till  we  are 
weary.  Perhaps  some  of  them  arc  even  with  us.  For  my  own  pari- 
as  I  once  said,  I  like  a  friend  the  better  for  having  faults  that  one  can*^ 

talk  about.     '  Then,'  said  Mrs. ,  •  you  will  never  cease  to  be  a 

philanthropist !  '  Those  in  question  were  some  of  the  choice-spirits 
of  the  age,  not  "fellows  of  no  mark  or  likelihood  ;  *  and  we  so  ht 
did  them  justice :  but  it  is  well  they  did  not  hear  what  we  sometimes 
»aid  of  them.  I  care  little  what  any  one  says  of  me,  particularly 
behind  my  back,  and  in  the  way  of  critical  and  analytical  discussion 
— it  is  looks  of  dislike  and  scorn,  that  I  answer  with  the  worst. 
venom  of  my  pen.  The  expression  of  the  face  wounds  me  more  thanW 
the  expressions  of  the  tongue.  If  1  have  in  one  instance  mistaken^ 
this  expression,  or  resorted  to  this  remedy  where  I  ought  not,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  fiat  the  face  was  too  fine  over  which  it  mantled,  and  I 
am  too  old  to  have  misunderstood  it  !   ...  I  sometimes  go  up  to 

'i  i  and  as  often  as  I  do,  resolve  never  to  go  again.     I  do  not 

find  the  old  homely  welcome.     The  ghost  of  friendship  meets  me  at 

the  door,  and  sits  with  me  all  dinner-time.     They  have  got  a  set  of 
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fine  notions  and  new  acquaintance.  Allusions  to  past  occurrences  are 
thought  trivial,  nor  is  it  always  safe  to  touch  upon  more  general 
subjects.  M.  does  not  begin  as  he  formerly  did  every  five  minutes^ 
*  Fawcett  used  to  say,'  See,  That  topic  is  something  worn.  The 
girls  are  grown  up,  and  have  a  thousand  accomplishments.  I  perceive 
there  is  a  jealousy  on  both  sides.  They  think  I  give  myself  airs, 
and  I  fancy  the  same  of  them.  Every  lime  I  am  asked,  *  If  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Washington  Irvine  a  very  fine  writer?'  I  shall  not 
go  again  till  I  receive  an  invitation  for  Christmas-day  in  company 
with  Mr.  Liston.  The  only  intimacy  I  never  found  to  flinch  or  fade 
was  a  purely  intellectual  one.  There  was  none  of  the  cant  of 
candour  in  it,  none  of  the  whine  of  mawkish  sensibility.  Our  mutual 
acquaintance  were  considered  merely  as  subjects  of  conversation  and 
knowledge,  not  at  all  of  atfection.  We  regarded  them  no  more  in 
our  experiments  than  *  mice  in  an  air-pump :  *  or  like  malefactors, 
they  were  regularly  cut  down  and  given  over  to  the  dissecting-knife. 
We  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe.  We  sacrificed  human  infirmities 
at  the  shrine  of  truth.  The  skeletons  of  character  might  be  seeni*^ 
after  the  juice  was  extracted,  dangling  in  the  air  like  flies  in  cobwebs  :  ^ 
or  they  were  kept  for  future  inspection  in  some  refined  acid.  The 
demonstration  wae  as  beautiful  as  it  was  new.  There  is  no  surfeiting 
on  gall :  nothing  keeps  so  well  as  a  decoction  of  spleen.  We  grow 
tired  of  every  thing  but  turning  others  into  ridicule,  and  congratulating 
ourselves  on  their  defects. 

We  take  a  dislike  to  our  favourite  books,  after  a  time,  for  the  same  V^ 
reason.  We  cannot  read  the  same  works  for  ever.  Our  honey-moon, 
even  though  we  wed  the  Muse,  must  come  to  an  end  ;  and  is  followed 
by  indifference,  if  not  by  disgust.  There  are  some  works,  those 
indeed  tliat  produce  the  most  striking  effect  at  first  by  novelty  and 
boldness  of  outline,  that  will  not  bear  reading  twice :  others  of  a  less 
extravagant  character,  and  that  excite  and  repay  attention  by  a  greater 
nicety  of  details,  have  hardly  interest  enough  to  keep  alive  our 
continued  enthusiasm.  The  popularity  of  the  most  successful  writers 
operates  to  wean  us  from  them,  by  the  cant  and  fuss  that  is  made 
about  them,  by  hearing  their  names  everlastingly  repeated,  and  by  the 
number  of  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  admirers  they  draw  after  them  : 
— we  as  little  like  to  have  to  drag  others  from  their  unmerited 
obscurity,  lest  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  affectation  and 
singularity  of  taste.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  respecting  an  author 
that  all  the  world  have  made  up  their  minds  about :  it  is  a  thankless 
as  well  as  hopeless  task  to  recommend  one  that  nobody  has  ever  heard 
of.  To  cry  up  Shakespeare  as  the  God  of  our  idolatry,  seems  like  a 
vulgar,  natioDal  prejudice :  to  take  down  a  volume  of  Chaucer,  or 
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-iSpcoscr,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  Ford,  or  Marlowe,  has  very 
■nuch  the  look  of  pedantry  and  egotism.  I  coDfess  it  makes  me  hate 
the  very  name  of  Fame  and  Genius  when  works  like  these  are  *  gone 
Into  the  wastes  of  time,'  while  each  successive  generation  of  fools  U 
busily  employed  in  reading  the  trash  of  the  day,  and  women  of 
fashion  gravely  join  with  their  waiting-maids  in  discussing  the 
preference  between  Paradise  Lost  and  Mr.  Moore*s  Loves  of  the 
Angels.  I  was  pleased  the  other  day  on  going  into  a  shop  to  ask, 
*If  they  had  any  of  the  Scotch  Novch?'  to  be  told — 'That  they 
had  jufit  sent  out  the  last.  Sir  Andrew  Wylie !  ' — Mr.  Gait  will  also 
be  pleased  with  this  answer  !  The  reputation  of  some  books  is  raw 
and  unaired :  that  of  others  is  worm-eaten  and  mouldy.  Why  ^^^ 
our  affections  on  that  which  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  have  faittj 
in,  or  which  others  have  long  ceased  to  trouble  themselves  about  ?  sT"^ 
am  half  afraid  to  look  into  Tom  Jones,  lest  it  should  not  answer  my 
expectations  at  this  time  of  day  ;  and  if  it  did  not,  I  should  certainly 
be  disposed  to  fling  it  into  the  lire,  and  never  look  into  another  novel 
while  I  lived.  But  surely,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  some 
works,  that,  like  nature,  can  never  grow  old ;  and  that  must  always 
touch  the  imagination  and  passions  alike  \  Or  there  are  passages 
that  seem  as  if  we  might  brood  over  them  all  our  lives,  and  not 
exhaust  the  sentiments  of  love  and.  admiration  they  excite:  they 
become  favourites,  and  wc  are  fond  of  them  to  a  sort  of  dotage. 
Here  is  one: 

Sitting  in  my  window 


Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  1  saw  a  God, 
I  thought  (but  it  was  you),  enter  our  gates  j 
My  blood  flew  out  and  back  again,  as  fast 
As  I  had  putfcd  it  forth  and  sucked  it  in 
Like  breath  ;  then  was  I  called  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you  :  never  was  a  man 
Thrust  from  a  sheepcolc  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
So  high  in  thoughts  a5  I  j  you  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.     I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  singing  I  * 

A  passage  like  this  indeed  leaves  a  taste  on  the  palate  like  nectar, 
and  we  seem  in  reading  it  to  sit  with  the  Gods  at  their  golden  tables: 
but  if  we  repeat  it  often  in  ordinary  moods,  it  loses  its  flavour, 
becomes  vapid,  '  the  wine  o^ poetry  is  drank,  and  but  the  Ices  remain.' 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  call  in  the  aid  of  extraordinary 
circumstances  to  set  it  off  to  advantage,  as  the  reciting  it  to  a  frienci, 
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or  after  having  our  feelings  excited  by  a  long  walk  in  eome  romantic 
situation,  or  while  we 

* play  with  Amaiyllis  in  ihc  shade. 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nexra's  hair ' — 

we  afterwards  miss  the  accompanying  circumstances,  and  instead  of 
transferring  the  recollection  of  them  to  the  favourable  side,  regret 
what  we  have  lost,  and  strive  in  vain  to  bring  back  *thc  irrevocable 
hour' — wondering  in  some  instances  how  we  survive  it,  and  at  the 
melancholy  blank  that  is  left  behind !  The  pleasure  rises  to  its 
height  in  some  moment  of  calm  solitude  or  intoxicating  sympathy, 
declines  ever  after,  and  from  the  comparison  and  a  conscious  falling- 
off,  leaves  rather  a  sense  of  satiety  and  irksomcness  behind  it.  .  .  . 
•  la  it  the  same  in  pictures  ? '  I  confess  it  is,  with  all  but  those  from  V" 
Titian's  hand.  I  don't  know  why,  but  an  air  breathes  from  his  | 
landscapes,  pure,  refreshing  as  if  it  came  from  other  years ;  there  is  a 
look  in  his  faces  that  never  passes  away.  I  saw  one  the  other  day. 
Amidst  the  heartless  desolation  and  glittering  finery  of  Foothill,  there 
is  a  portfolio  of  the  Dresden  Gallery.  It  opens,  and  a  young  female 
bead  looks  from  it  ;  a  child,  yet  woman  grown;  with  an  air  of  rustic 
innocence  and  the  graces  of  a  princess,  her  eyes  like  those  of  doves, 
the  lips  about  to  open,  a  smile  of  pleasure  dimpling  the  whole  face, 
the  jewels  sparkling  in  her  crisped  hair,  her  youthful  shape  compressed 
in  a  rich  antique  dress,  as  the  bursting  leaves  contain  the  April  buds ! 
Why  do  I  not  call  up  this  image  of  gentle  sweetness,  and  place  it  as  a 
perpetual  barrier  between  mischance  and  me? — It  is  because  pleasureir — 
asks  a  greater  effort  of  the  mind  to  support  it  than  pain  ;  and  we  turnJ^ — ' 
after  a  little  idle  dalliance,  from  what  we  love  to  what  we  hate  !         -j— — 

As  to  my  old  opinions,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  them.  I  have  I.* 
reason,  for  they  have  deceived  me  sadly.  I  was  taught  to  think, 
and  I  was  willing  to  believe,  that  genius  was  not  a  bawd — that  virtue 
was  not  a  mask — that  liberty  was  not  a  name — that  love  had  its 
seat  in  the  human  heart.  Now  I  would  care  little  if  these  words 
were  struck  out  of  the  dictionary,  or  if  1  had  never  heard  them. 
They  are  become  to  my  ears  a  mockery  and  a  dream.  Instead  of 
patriots  and  friends  of  freedom,  I  see  nothing  but  the  tyrant  and  the 
slave,  the  people  linked  with  kings  to  rivet  on  the  chains  of  despotism 
and  superstition.  I  see  folly  join  with  knavery,  and  together  make 
up  public  spirit  and  public  opinions.  I  see  the  insolent  Tory,  the 
blind  Reformer,  the  coward  Whig!  If  mankind  had  "wished  for 
what  is  right,  they  might  have  had  it  long  ago.  The  theory  is  plain 
etiough ;  but  they  are  prone  to  mischief,  *  to  every  good  work 
reprobate.'     I   have  seen  all  that   had   been  done  by  the  mighty 
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Jwv  br  codd  be  kiog  of  a  £rec  people!  I  have 
•ceo  tbift  trionph  celebrated  by  poets,  the  fricndi  of  my  yooUi  aod  the 
fricod*  of  nun,  but  vbo  vere  carried  away  by  tbe  infiiriate  tide 
tbaCr  aectiog  in  from  a  throoc,  bore  down  ercry  dtamictioo  of  rigbt 
tcttOD  before  it;  and  I  bare  tceo  all  tbose  wbo  did  not  join  in 
afaadiag  tbis  ixualt  and  outrage  on  bumanicy  proscribed,  bonlcd 
oown  (tbey  and  tbeir  frieoda  made  a  bye-word  of],  to  tbat  it  baa 
become  a&  uodentood  thing  that  oo  ooc  can  lite  by  his  ulcnti  or 
^  knowledge  who  is  not  ready  to  prostitute  those  talesu  and  tbat 
kaowled^  to  betray  bis  species,  and  prey  upon  his  feUow-man. 
*  This  wu  tome  time  a  mystery :  but  the  time  gives  eridcnce  of  it.' 
The  echoes  of  liberty  had  awakened  ooce  more  in  Spain,  and  the 
morning  of  human  hope  dawned  again :  but  that  dawn  has  been 
orcrcasi  by  the  foul  breath  of  bigotry,  and  those  reriring  soonds 
stifled  by  fresh  cries  &om  the  time-rent  towers  of  the  Incpnncioo— 
man  yielding  (as  it  is  fit  he  dioald)  first  to  bnite  force,  but  more  to 
the  innate  perrersity  and  dastard  spirit  of  his  own  nature,  which 
Icares  no  room  for  farther  hope  or  disappototmcnt.  And  England, 
that  arch-reformer,  that  heroic  deliverer,  that  mouther  about  bbeity 
and  tool  of  power,  stands  gaping  by,  not  feeling  the  blight  aiul  mildew 
coming  over  it,  nor  its  very  bones  crack  and  turn  to  a  paste  under  the 
grasp  and  circling  folds  of  this  new  monster.  Legitimacy  !  In  private 
fife  do  we  not  see  hypocrisy,  servility,  selfishness,  folly,  and  im- 
pudence succeed,  while  modesty  shrinks  from  the  encounter,  and 
merit  ts  trodden  utuier  foot?  How  often  is  'the  rose  plucked  from 
the  forehead  of  a  virtuous  love  to  plant  a  blister  there!  '  What 
chance  is  there  of  the  succe&s  of  real  passion  ?  What  certainty  of 
its  continuance  i  Seeing  all  this  as  I  do,  and  unravelling  the  web  of 
human  life  into  its  various  threads  of  meanness,  spite,  cowardice,  want 
of  feeling,  and  want  of  understanding,  of  indiifercnce  towards  others 
and  ignorance  of  ourselves  —  seeing  custom  prevail  over  all  ex- 
cetlcnce,  itself  giving  way  to  infamy — mistaken  as  I  have  been  in  my 
public  and  private  hopes,  calculating  others  from  myself,  and  calculating 
wrong ;  always  disappointed  where  I  placed  most  reliance  ;  the  dupe 
"^^  friendship,  and  the  fool  of  love  ;  have  I  not  reason  to  hate  and  to 
Hcipiie  myself?  Indeed  I  do;  and  chiefly  for  not  having  hated  and 
(iespiscd  the  world  enough.^ 

'  The  only  rxcvptioD  to  tht  gema%\  drift  of  this  Esuy  (and  dut  i«  an  excepcion 
in  theory— I  know  of  none  in  practice)  h,  that  to  mdtng  we  alwap  take  the 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  truth  of  physiogDomy  (if  we  allow  it) 
overturna  the  ucience  of  craniology.  For  insUDce,  the  system  of 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  supposes  that  every  bump  of  protubcraoce 
CD  the  skul]  is  necessarily  produced  by  an  extraordinary  protrusion  of 
the  brain  or  increase  of  the  organ  of  perception  immediately  under- 
neath it.  Now  behind  a  great  part  of  the  face  we  have  no  brain,  and 
can  have  no  such  organs  existing  and  accounting  for  the  external 
phenomena ;  and  yet  here  are  projections  or  ramifications  of  bones, 
muscles,  &c.  which  are  allowed  by  these  reasoners  and  most  other 
persons  to  indicate  character  and  intellect  just  as  surely  as  the  new- 
discovered  organs  of  craniology.  If  then  these  projections  or 
modifications  of  the  countenance  have  such  force  and  meaning  where 
there  is  no  brain  underneath  to  account  for  them,  is  it  not  clear  that 
in  other  cases  the  theory  which  assumes  that  such  projections  can 
only  be  caused  by  an  extraordinary  pressure  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
appropriate  local  organ  within,  is  in  itself  an  obvious  fallacy  and  con- 
tradiction ?  The  long  prudent  chin,  the  scornful  nose  (naso  adunco^ 
the  good-natured  mouth,  are  proverbial  in  physiognomy,  but  are  toully 
excluded  from  the  organic  system.  I  mentioned  this  objection  once 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim  personally,  but  he  only  replied — *  We  have  treated 
of  physiognomy  in  our  larger  work !  '     I  was  not  satisfied  with  this 


right  tide,  inH  mike  the  cas«  properly  our  own.  Our  imnginationi  ire  lufficicntly 
excited,  we  have  nothing  to  'lo  wiih  the  matter  but  ai  a  pare  creation  of  the  mrnfl, 
ftod  we  therefore  yield  to  the  natanil,unw3rpcd  imprcfsion  of  good  and  evil.  Our 
own  puiioni,  interetts,  and  prejudicet  out  of  the  question,  or  In  an  abstracted  point 
of  view,  we  judge  fairly  ano  cunicientiously  ;  for  conscience  ia  nothing  but  the 
abstract  idea  of  right  an<i  wrong.  But  do  loooer  have  we  to  act  or  suffer,  than 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  or  some  other  demon  comes  into  play,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  common  sense  and  reason.  Even  the  very  strength  of  the  spccalative 
faculty,  or  the  desire  to  iquare  things  with  an  ideal  standard  of  perfection  (whether 
we  can  or  no)  leads  perhaps  to  half  tile  absurditiea  and  miacries  of  mankind. 
We  are  hunting  after  what  we  cannot  ^nd,  anil  quarrelling  with  the  good  within 
our  reach.  Among  the  thousands  that  have  read  Tht  Htmrt  i}/ MiMotkmn  there 
aiiuredty  never  was  a  single  person  who  did  not  wish  Jcanie  Deans  aucceai, 
£vcn  Gentle  George  was  sorry  for  what  be  had  done,  when  it  was  over,  though  be 
woaltl  have  played  the  same  prank  the  next  day  :  and  the  unkntnun  author,  in  bit 
immediate  character  of  contributor  to  Blackwood  and  the  Sentinel,  is  about  as 
respectable  a  personage  ai  Daddy  Ratton  himself.  On  the  stage,  every  one  takes 
part  with  Othello  against  lago.  Do  boys  at  school,  in  reading  Homer,  generally 
side  with  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  ? 
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I  axn  utterly  igooraot  of  the  anatomical  aod  physiological  part  of 
this  question,  and  only  propose  to  point  out  a  few  errors  or  defects 
in  bis  system,  which  appear  on  the  author's  own  showing,  in  the 
manner  of  marginal  notes  on  the  work.  1  would  observe,  by  the  bye, 
that  the  style  and  manner  of  the  writer  are  not,  such  as  to  induce  the 
reader  to  place  a  very  implicit  reliance  on  bis  authority ;  and  in 
a  subject,  which  is  so  much  an  occult  science,  a  iirra  iact^nita  in  the 
world  of  observation,  depending  on  the  traveller's  Veport,  authority  is 
a  good  deal.  The  craniologist  may  make  fools  of  his  disciples  at 
pleasure,  unless  he  is  an  honest  man.  They  have  no  check  upon  him. 
The  face  is  as  '  a  book  where  men  may  read  strange  matters :  '  it  is 
open  to  every  one :  the  language  of  expression  is  as  it  were  a  kind 
of  mother-tongue,  in  which  every  one  acquires  more  or  less  tact,  so 
that  his  own  practical  judgment  forms  a  test  to  confirm  or  contradict 
the  interpretation  which  is  given  o(  it.  But  the  skull,  on  which 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzhcim  have  laid  their  hands  for  the  discovery 
of  so  many  important  and  undeniable  truths,  nobody  else  knows  any 
thing  about,  except  as  they  are  pleased  to  tell  us.  It  is  concealed 
from  ordinary  observation  by  a  covering  of  hair,  and  we  must  go  by 
hearsay.  We  may  indeed  examine  one  or  two  individual  instances, 
and  grope  out  our  way  to  truth  in  the  dark  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
habitual  conclusion  formed,  no  broad  light  of  experience  thrown  upon 
the  subject.  The  unbeliever  in  the  fashionable  system  may  well 
exclaim — 

'Oh  !  let  me  perish  in  the  h.ct  of  day  ! ' 

The  only  opportunity  for  fairly  studying  this  question  was  at  the 
period  when  people  wore  artificial  hair;  for  then  any  well-disposed 
person  had  only  to  pull  oif  his  wig,  and  show  you  his  miW.'  But 
the  hair  is  a  sort  of  natural  mask  to  the  head.  The  craniologist 
indeed  'draws  the  curtain,  and  shows  the  picture:  '  but  if  there  is 
the  least  want  of  good  faith  in  him,  the  science  is  all  abroad  again. 
Unfortunately  for  the  credit  due  to  his  system.  Dr.  Spurzheim  (or 
his  predecessor,  Dr.  Gall,  who  got  up  the  facts)  has  very  much  the 
air  of  a  German  quack-doctor.  He  is,  so  to  speak  it,  the  Baron 
Munchausen  of  marvellous   metaphysics.      His  object  is  to  astonish 

*  There  ii  a  fellow  in  Ho^rth'i  Eiecrion  Dinner^  boIHing  hit  wig  in  one  hand, 
anil  wiping  hn  bare  scalp  with  the  other.  What  a  p^ep  for  a  craniologist  ]  Let 
him  look  well  to  it,  and  tee  that  his  ayatem  ia  borne  out  by  the  grature,  character^ 
and  action*  of  the  portrait  I  A  celebrated  Scotch  barriiter  being  inirodoced  to 
Dr.  Spurxheim  without  hia  wig^  taid  —  'It  ta  Hangeroui  to  appear  before  you. 
Doctor,  at  thii  diaadvantage.'     To  which  the   Doctor  replied — *Ohl    you  have 

nothing  to  fear.     Your  head '  *' At  least,*  interrupted  the  othcTi  'you  will  not 

find  the  organ  of  crednUty  there  !  * 
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the  reader  into  belief,  as  jugglers  make  clowns  gape  and  swallow 
whaicrer  they  please.  He  fabricates  wonders  with  easy  assurance, 
and  deals  in  men  'whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders, 
and  the  anthropophagi,  that  each  other  eat.'  He  readily  admiu 
whatever  suits  his  purpose,  and  magisterially  doubts  whatever  makes 
against  it.  He  has  a  cant  of  credulity  mixed  up  with  the  cant  of 
scepticism — things  not  easily  reconciled,  except  by  a  rery  deliberate 
effort  indeed.  There  is  something  gross  and  fulsome  in  all  this,  that 
has  tended  to  bring  discredit  on  a  system,  which  after  all  has  probably 
some  foundation  in  nature,  but  which  is  here  orcrloadcd  with 
exaggerated  and  dogmatical  assertions,  warranted  for  facts.  We 
doubt  the  whole,  when  we  know  a  part  to  be  false,  and  withhold  our 
assent  from  a  creed,  the  great  apostle  of  which  wants  modesty, 
candour,  and  self-knowledge  !  Another  thing  to  be  considered,  and 
in  truth  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  system,  is  this,  that  the  principle  of  thought  and  feeling  in  man 
is  one,  whereas  the  present  doctrine  supposes  it  to  be  many.  The 
mind  is  one,  or  it  is  infinite.  If  there  is  not  some  single,  super- 
intending faculty  or  conscious  power  to  which  all  subordinate  organic 
impressions  are  referred  as  to  a  centre,  and  which  decides  and  reacts 
upon  them  all,  then  there  is  no  end  of  particular  organs,  and  there 
must  be  not  only  an  organ  for  poetry,  but  an  organ  for  poetry  of 
every  sort  and  size,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  This  will  be  seen  more 
at  large  when  we  come  to  details ;  but  at  present  I  wish  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  comer-stone  or  fundamental  principle  in  the  argument. 

Of  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Spurzhcim  clears  the  ground  before  him, 
and  disarms  the  incredulity  of  the  reader  by  a  string  of  undeniable 
or  equivocal  propositions  blended  together,  the  following  may  scrre 
as  a  specimen. 

•  The  doctrine,  that  every  thing  is  provided  with  iu  own  properties, 
was  from  time  to  time  checked  by  metaphysicians  and  scholastic 
divines;  but  by  degrees  it  gained  ground,  and  the  maxim  that  matter 
is  inert  was  entirely  refuted.  Natural  philosophers  discovered 
corporeal  properties,  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  chemical 
affinity,  of  fermentation,  and  even  of  organization.  They  considered 
the  phenomena  of  vegetables  as  the  production  of  material  qualities — 
as  properties  of  matter.  Glisson  attributed  to  matter  a  particular 
activity,  and  to  the  animal  fibre  a  specific  irritability.  De  Gorter 
acknowledged  in  vegetable  life  something  more  than  pure  mechanism. 
Winter  and  Zups  proved  that  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  ought 
to  be  ascribed  only  to  irritability.  Of  this,  several  phenomena  of 
flowers  and  leaves  indicate  a  great  degree.  The  hop  and  French- 
bean  twine  round  rods  which  are  planted  near  them.     The  tendrils 
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of  rinet  curl  rouod  pol«t  or  the  braochea  of  neighboufiag  trees. 
The  ivy  climba  the  oak^  and  adheres  to  its  sides,  &c  Now  it 
would  be  abfiurd  to  pretend  that  the  organization  of  animals  is  entirely 
dcMiUK  of  pTOpertiefi :  therefore  Frederick  Hoffman  took  it  for 
the  bftRA  of  his  nystem*  that  the  human  body,  like  all  other  bodies^ 
16  endowed  with  material  properties.'      Page  56. 

*■  Here  be  truths,'  but  *  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies '  or  doubtful 
points.  Yet  they  pass  all  together  without  discrimination  or  selection. 
There  is  a  simplicity  in  many  of  the  propositions  amounting  to  a 
sort  o^ bonhomm'u.  There  is  an  over-measure  of  candour  and  plain* 
ness.  A  man  who  gravely  informs  you,  as  an  important  philosophical 
discovery,  that  *■  the  tendriU  of  vines  curl  round  poles,*  and  that  '  the 
human  body  is  endowed  with  material  properties,'  may  escape  with- 
out the  imputation  of  intending  to  delude  the  unwary.  But  these 
kind  of  innocent  pretences  are  like  ahoeing-horns  to  draw  on  the 
hardest  consequences.  By  the  serious  offer  of  this  meat  for  babes, 
vou  are  prepared  to  swallow  a  horse-drench  of  parboiled  paradoxes. 
You  are  thrown  off  your  guard  into  a  suie  of  good-natured  surprise, 
by  the  utter  want  of  all  meaning ;  and  our  craniologist  catches  his 
wondering  disciples  in  a  trap  of  truisms.  Instances  might  be 
multiplied  from  this  part  of  the  work,  where  the  writer  is  occupied 
in  getting  up  the  plot,  and  lulling  asleep  any  suspicion,  or  feeling  of 
petulance  in  tlie  mind  of  the  public.     Just  after,  he  says — 

*ln  former  times  there  were  philosophers  who  thought  that  the 
ioul  forms  its  own  body ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  an  ill-formed  body 
never  could  be  endowed  with  a  good  soul.  All  the  natural  inlJuence 
of  generation,  nutrition,  climate,  education,  &c.  would  therefore  be 
inexplicable.  Hence,  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
soul,  in  this  life,  is  only  confined  in  the  body,  and  makes  use  of  its 
respective  instruments,  which  entirely  depend  on  the  laws  of  the 
organization,  in  blindness,  the  soul  is  not  mutilated,  but  it  cannot 
perceive  light  without  eyes,  &c.'  ^itb  other  matiers  of  fiie  pith  and 
moment.  The  author's  style  is  interlarded  with  too  many  heneei 
and  therefor e J  \  neither  do  his  inferences  hang  well  together.  They 
are  ill-cemented.  He  announces  instead  of  demonstrating ;  and 
jumps  at  a  conclusion  in  a  heavy,  awkward  way.  He  constantly 
assumes  the  point  in  dispute,  or  makes  a  dilHculty  on  one  side  of  a 
question  a  decisive  proof  of  the  opposite  view  of  it.  What  credit  can 
be  attached  to  him  in  matters  of  fact  or  theory  where  he  must  have 
it  almost  all  his  own  way,  when  he  presumes  so  much  on  the 
gulUbirity  of  his  readers  in  commoo  argument  ?  *  If  these  things  are 
done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  I ' — Once 
more : 
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*  No  one  will  eDdeavour  to  prove  that  the  five  senses  are  the 
production  of  our  will :  their  laws  are  determined  by  nature.  Thirt- 
fort  as  soon  as  an  animal  meets  with  the  food  destined  for  it,  ita 
smell  and  taste  declare  in  favour  of  it.  Tljiis  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
a  kid,  taken  from  the  uterus  of  its  mother,  preferred  broom-tops  to 
other  vegetables  which  were  presented  to  it.  And  Richerand  is 
wrong  in  saying — "  If  such  a  fact  have  any  reality,  we  should  be 
forced  to  admit  that  an  animal  may  possess  a  foreknowledge  of  what 
is  proper  for  it ;  and  that,  independently  of  any  impressions  which 
may  be  afterwards  received  by  the  senses,  it  is  capable,  from  the 
moment  of  birth,  of  choosing,  that  is,  of  comparing  and  Judging  of 
what  is  presented  to  it."  The  hog  likewise  eats  the  acorn  the  first 
time  he  finds  it.  Animals  however  have,  on  that  account,  no  need 
of  any  previous  exercise,  of  any  innate  idea,  of  any  comparison  or 
reflection.  The  relations  between  the  external  world  and  the  five 
senses  are  determined  by  creation.  We  cannot  see  as  red  that  which 
is  yellow,  nor  as  great  that  which  is  little.  How  should  animals 
have  any  idea  of  what  they  have  not  felt^'     P^gc  $9. 

This  is  what  might  be  termed  the  imr/u/iW  style  in  argument.  It 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  premises  from  the  conclusion.  We 
have  facts  for  arguments,  and  arguments  for  facts.  He  plays  off 
a  phantasmagoria  of  illustratioas  as  proofs,  like  Sir  Epicure  Mammon 
in  the  Alchemist.  It  is  like  being  in  a  round-about  at  a  fair,  or 
skating,  or  Hying.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  even  the  terms  of 
the  <]uestioii,  so  completely  are  they  overlaid  and  involved  one  in 
the  other,  and  that,  as  it  should  seem,  purposely,  or  from  a  habit  of 
confounding  the  plainest  things.  To  proceed,  however,  to  something 
more  material.  In  treating  of  innate  faculties.  Dr.  Spurzheim  runs 
the  following  career,  which  will  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
▼agueness  and  contradictoriness  of  his  general  mode  of  reasoning. 

'  Now  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  all  the  instinctive  aptitudes  and 
inclinations  of  animals  are  innate.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  faculties 
by  which  the  spider  makes  its  web,  the  honeybee  its  cell,  the  beaver 
its  hut,  the  bird  its  nest,  &c.  arc  inherent  in  the  natnre  of  these 
animals  ?  When  the  young  duck  or  tortoise  runs  towards  the  water 
aa  toon  as  hatched,  when  the  bird  brushes  the  worm  with  iu  bill, 
when  the  monkey,  before  he  eats  the  may-bug,  bites  off  its  head,  &c. 
all  these  and  similar  dispositions  are  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
the  animals ;   but  they  are  not  at  all  acquired.' 

If  by  acquiredy  be  meant  that  these  last  acts  do  not  arise  out  of 
certain  impressions  made  on  the  senses  by  different  objects,  (such  as 
the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  smell  of  food,  &c.)  this  is  by  no  means 
either  clear  or  acknowledged  on  all  hands. 
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'  According  to  the  Bine  bw/  he  adds,  [Wku  bw  ?]  '  tbe  hamster 
fftktn  corn  and  ffm^  the  <kw  hides  has  mpetimm  Jibod ' — [This  aft 
any  rate  mcim  a  raboaal  ace}—*  the  falcoa  kilk  the  hare  by  diiviqg 
hii  beak  iafto  iu  oeck,'  &c. 

■  Is  the  lame  way,  all  iaatioctiTc  masifcsatioiia  of  onn  miui  be 
ioBBte.  The  new-bora  child  (octa  the  fingers  and  sceki  the  breast, 
as  the  poppy  and  calf  seek  the  dag.' 

The  circumitance  here  indiacrcetiy  meotiooed  of  the  child  aockiog 
the  ^geri  as  wcU  as  the  nipple,  certainly  does  away  the  idea  d  fitai 
causa.  It  shows  that  the  child,  ftom  a  particular  state  of  irritatioa 
of  its  nxMithf  fastens  on  any  object  caJculatcd  to  allay  that  iiTitatioa« 
whether  coDdndve  to  iu  soaccnance  or  noc  It  is  diJscuk  ■''M"*''^w 
to  get  children  to  take  the  breast.  Dr.  S.  ukes  up  a  coouDoa  prejo- 
dice,  without  any  qualification  or  inquiry,  while  it  suiu  his  purpose, 
and  lays  it  down  without  ceremony  when  it  no  longer  serres  the  turn. 
He  proceeds — 

'  /  haix  nunhM^d  ahove^  that  vo^mtarj  moaIm  amJ  the  ^ve  external 
tenieit  common  to  wtam  and  ammaitf  are  immate.  Moreover,  if  nun  and 
antmalt  feel  certain  propensities  and  sentiments  tuith  dear  amd  StUmet 
coniciou/na^t  we  must  coDsider  these  factdlies  as  innate/ — [The  dear 
and  dulinct  conuiouineji  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.] — *  Thus, 
if  in  animals  we  find  examples  of  mutual  inclination  between  the  sexes, 
of  maternal  care  for  the  young,  of  attachment,  of  mutual  assistance, 
of  iociableness,  of  union  for  life,  of  pcaceableness,  of  desire  to 
fight,  of  propensity  to  destroy,  of  circumspection,  of  filyness,  o4 
love  of  Battery,  of  obstinacy,  £cc.  all  the»e  faculties  must  be  con- 
sidered ai  innate.' — [A  finer  assumption  of  the  quesdoa  than  this,  or 
a  more  complete  jumble  of  instincts  and  acquired  propensities  togrther, 
ncTcr  was  made.  The  author  has  here  got  hold  of  a  figure  called 
encroachment^  and  advances  accordingly!] — *  Let  all  these  faculties  be 
ennobled  in  man  :  let  animal  instinct  of  propagation  be  changed  into 
moral  love;  the  inclination  of  animals  for  their  young  into  the  virtue 
of  maternal  care  for  children ;  animal  attachment  into  ^endship ; 
animal  susceptibility  of  flattery  into  love  of  glory  and  ambition  ;  the 
nightingale's  melody  mto  harmony  ;  the  bird's  nest  and  the  beaver's 
hut  into  palaces  and  temples,  &c. :  these  faculties  are  still  of  the  same 
nature,  and  all  these  phenomena  are  produced  by  faculties  common  to 
man  and  animals.  They  are  only  ennobled  in  man  by  the  influence 
of  superior  qualities,  which  give  another  direction  to  the  inferior 
ones.'     Page  82. 

This  last  passage  appears  to  destroy  his  whole  argument.  For  the 
Doctor  contends  that  every  particular  propensity  or  modification  of 
the  mind  must  be  innate,  and  have  iu  separate  organ ;  hoc  if  there 
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are  'faculties  common  to  man  and  animats,*  which  are  ennobled  or 
debased  by  their  connexion  with  other  faculties,  then  we  must  admit 
a  general  principle  of  thought  and  action  varying  according  to  cir- 
cumitances,  and  the  organic  system  becomes  nearly  an  impertinence. 

The  following  short  section,  entitled  Innateness  of  the  Human 
Faculties*  will  serve  to  place  in  a  tolerably  striking  point  of  view  the 
turn  of  this  writer  to  an  unmeaning,  quack'uh  sort  of  common-place 
reasoning. 

*  Finally,  man  is  endowed  with  faculties  which  are  peculiar  to  him. 
Now  it  is  to  be  investigated,  whether  the  faculties  which  distinguish 
man  from  animals,  and  which  constitute  his  human  character,  are 
innate.  It  must  be  answered,  that  all  the  faculties  of  man  are  given 
by  creation,  and  that  human  nature  is  as  determinate  as  that  of  every 
other  being.  Thus,  though  we  sec  that  man  compares  his  sensations 
and  ideas,  inquires  into  the  causes  of  phenomena,  draws  consequences 
and  discovers  laws  and  general  principles ;  that  he  measures  distances 
and  times,  and  crosses  the  sea  from  one  end  to  another ;  that  he 
acknowledges  culpability  and  worthiness ;  that  he  bears  a  monitor  in 
his  own  breast,  and  raises  his  mind  to  the  idea  and  adoration  of 
God : — yet  all  these  faculties  result  neither  from  accidental  influence 
from  without,  nor  from  his  own  will.  How  indeed  coutd  the 
Creator  abandon  man  in  the  greatest  and  most  important  occupations, 
and  give  him  up  to  chance?     No!  '     Page  83. 

No,  indeed ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  cbarut  and  a  number 
of  bumps  on  the  head.  One  would  think  that  all  this,  being  common 
to  the  same  being,  proceeded  from  a  general  faculty  manifesting  itself 
in  different  ways,  and  not  from  a  parcel  of  petty  faculties  huddled 
together  nobody  knows  how,  and  acting  without  concert  or  coherence. 
Does  man  cross  the  seas,  measure  the  heavens,  construct  telescopes, 
8cc.  from  a  general  capacity  of  invention  in  the  mind,  or  does  the 
navigator  lie  perilu^  shut  up  like  a  Jack-in-a-box  in  one  corner  of  the 
brain,  the  mechanic  in  another,  the  astronomer  in  another,  and  so 
forth?  That  is  the  simple  question.  Dr.  Spurzheim  adds  shortly 
after — 

*  We  every  where  find  the  same  species ;  whether  man  stain  his 
skin,  or  powder  his  hair ;  whether  he  dance  to  the  sound  of  a  drum 
or  to  the  music  of  a  concert;  whether  he  adore  the  stars,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  or  the  God  of  Christians.  The  special  faculties  are  every 
where  the  same.'     Page  85. 

He  ought  to  have  said  the  genera!  faculties  are  the  same,  not  the 
tpec'taL  But  if  there  is  not  a  specific  faculty  and  organ  for  every  act 
of  the  mind  and  object  in  nature,  then  Dr.  Spurzheim  must  admit  the 
existence  of  a  general  faculty  modified  by  circumstances,  and  we  must 
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be  «tov  in  ftccoanting  for  diffiercnt  pheoomcna  from  pnticabr  iode- 
pcodcDt  organt,  withoat  the  moft  obvious  proofs  or  urgent  occeaMy. 
Hm  orgaiu  are  too  few  or  too  many. 

■  Malefaranche,'  says  our  author,  *  deduce*  the  different  nuooer  of 
thinking  and  feeltog  in  men  and  women  from  the  dirferent  delicacy 
of  the  cerehraj  fibre*.  According  to  our  doctrine,  certain  parti  of 
the  brain  are  more  developed  in  men,  others  in  women ;  and  in  that 
way  is  the  difFercDce  of  the  manifestations  of  their  faculties  peHectiy 
explicable.'     Page  105. 

por  my  part,  I  prefer  Malebraoche's  solution  to  the  more  modem 
ooe.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  strength  or  weakness,  the  pliancy  or 
firmness  of  the  characters  of  men  or  women  is  to  be  accounted  for 
fit>m  something  in  the  general  texture  of  their  minds,  just  as  their 
corporeal  strength  or  weakoess,  activity  or  grace  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  something  in  the  general  texture  of  their  bodies,  and  not 
from  the  arbitrary  preponderance  of  this  or  that  particular  limb  or 
muscle.  I  think  the  analogy  is  conclusive  against  our  author.  If 
there  is  no  difference  of  quality  ;  r^.  of  delicacy,  firmness,  &c.  in  the 
parts  of  the  brain  *more  developed  in  men,*  the  difference  oi  quantity 
alone  cannot  account  for  the  difference  of  character.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  allow  such  a  difference  of  quality  in  the  cerebral 
libres,  or  of  hardness  and  softness,  Hexibility  or  sluggishness  in  the 
whole  brain^  we  ihall  have  no  occasion  for  particular  bumps  or  organs 
of  the  brain  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  generally.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  seem  desirous  to  set 
aside  all  differences  of  texture,  irritability,  tenacity,  &c.  in  the  com- 
position of  the  brain,  as  if  these  were  occvii  qualities,  and  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  positive  aiul  ostensible  quantity ;  not  considering  that 
quantity  alone  accounts  for  no  difference  of  character  or  operation. 
The  increasing  the  size  of  the  organ  of  music,  for  insunce,  will  not 
qualify  that  organ  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  organ  of  colour : 
there  must  be  a  natural  aptitude  in  iW,  before  we  talk  about  the 
degree  or  excess  of  the  Acuity  resulting  from  the  peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  a  given  part.  The  piling  up  larger  parcels  of  the  same 
materials  of  the  brain  will  not  produce  a  new  faculty :  we  must 
include  the  nature  of  the  different  materials,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assume  that  whenever  the  faculty  is  available  to  a  number  of  purposes, 
the  difference  in  tlie  nature  of  the  thinking  substance  cannot  be  merely 
loeai  or  organic.  For  instance,  say  that  the  Organ  of  Memory  is  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  tenaciousness  of  particles,  or  by  something 
correspondent  to  this;  that  in  like  manner,  the  Organ  of  Fancy  is 
distinguished  by  greater  irritability  of  structure ;  is  it  not  better  to 
Suppose  that  the  first  character  pervades  the  brain  of  a  man  remark- 
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able  for  strong  memory,  and  the  last  that  of  another  person  excelling 
in  fancy,  generally  ana  primarily,  instead  of  supposing  that  the  whole 
retentivenesfl  of  the  brain  is  in  the  fir&c  instance  lodged  in  one  par- 
ticular compartment  of  it,  and  the  whole  volatility  or  liveliness,  in  the 
second  instance,  imprisoned  in  another  hole  or  corner,  with  quite  as 
little  reason  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  the  organ  in  question  is  not  an 
organ  of  memory  in  general,  but  of  the  memory  of  some  particular 
thing.  Then  this  will  require  that  there  should  be  an  organ  of 
memory  of  every  other  particular  thing ;  an  organ  of  invention,  and 
an  organ  of  judgment  of  the  same ;  which  is  too  much  to  believe, 
and  besides  can  be  of  no  use :  for  unless  in  addition  to  these  separate 
organs,  over  which  is  written — *  No  connexion  with  the  next  door ' 
— we  have  some  general  organ  or  faculty,  receiving  information,  com- 
paring ideas,  and  arranging  our  volitions,  there  can  be  no  one  homo- 
geneous act  or  exercise  of  the  understanding,  no  one  art  attained,  or 
study  engaged  in.  There  will  eitlicr  \x  a  number  of  detached  objects 
and  sensations  without  a  mind  to  superintend  them,  or  else  a  number 
of  minds  for  every  distinct  object,  without  any  common  link  of 
intelligence  among  themselves.  In  the  first  case,  each  organ  would 
be  that  of  a  mere  brute  instinct,  that  could  never  arrive  at  the  dignity 
of  any  one  art  or  science,  as  painting  or  music ;  in  the  second  case, 
no  art  or  science  (such  as  poetry)  ever  could  exist  that  implied  a 
comparison  between  any  two  ideas  or  tlie  impressions  of  different 
organs,  as  of  sight  and  sound. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  (page  107)  "The  child  advances  to  boy- 
hood, adolescence,  and  manhood.  Then  all  these  faculties  manifest 
the  greatest  energy.  By  degrees  they  begin  to  decrease  ;  and  in  the 
decrepitude  of  old  age,  the  sensations  are  blunted,  the  sentiments 
weak,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  almost  or  entirely  suppressed. 
Hence,  as  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  under- 
standing arc  proportionate  to  the  organization,  it  is  evident  that  they 
depend  on  it.' 

I  do  not  see  the  exact  inference  meant  to  be  drawn  here.  All 
the  conditions  above  enumerated  affect  the  whole  brain  generally, 
There  is  not  an  organ  of  youth,  of  manhood,  of  decrepitude,  &c. 

*  A  brain  too  small,  however,  is  always  accompanied  with  imbecility. 
Willis  described  the  brain  of  one  who  was  an  idiot  from  birth.  It 
was  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  an  ordinary  brain.'     Page  109. 

At  this  rate,  if  there  are  idiots  by  birth,  there  muttt  be  also  such  a 
thing  as  general  capacity. 

*  I  have  seen  two  twio-boys  so  like  each  other,  that  it  was  almost 
imposttble  to  distinguish  them.  Their  inclinations  and  talents 
presented  also  a  striking  aitd  astonishing  similitude.     Two  others, 
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muscular  syttem  n  the 
The  former  ii  of  little 


twin-aiiterst  arc  very  diifereDt :  id  the  one  tk 

moftt  developed,  in  the  other  the  nerrouL 

understanding,  whereas  the  second  U  endowed  with  stroog  intellectual 

faculties.'      Page  lis. 

This  is  coming  to  Malebranche's  way  of  putting  the  tjuestioo.  In 
the  same  page  we  find  the  following  morcemi : — 

*  Gaubius  relates,  that  a  girl,  whose  father  had  killed  men  in  order 
to  eat  them,  and  who  was  separated  from  her  tather  in  her  inftncy 
and  carefully  educated,  committed  the  same  crime.  Gaubius  drew 
from  this  fact  the  consequence,  that  the  faculties  are  propagated  with 
the  organization.* — Good  Gaubius  Gobbo  !  Without  believing  hi« 
iactf  we  need  not  dispute  his  consequence. 

'  Malebranche  explains  the  diflPerence  of  the  faculties  of  both  sexes^ 
the  various  kinds  and  particular  tastes  of  ditferent  nations  and 
individuals}  by  the  firmness  and  softness,  dryness  and  moisture  q^  the 
cerebral  fibres ;  and  he  remarks  that  our  time  cannot  be  better 
employed  than  in  investigating  the  material  causes  of  human  phenomena. 
The  Cartesians,  by  their  doctrine  of  the  tracks  which  they  admit  io 
the  brain,  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  intellectual 
faculties.'     Page  1 1 8. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  altogether  explodes  the  doctrine  of  a  difference  in 
constitutional  temperaments,  the  sanguine,  the  phlegmatic,  and  so  on  ; 
because  this  difference,  being  general,  is  not  consistent  with  his  special 
organs.  He  also  denies  unequivocally  the  doctrine  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  which  Des  Cartes's  •  tracks  in  the  brain '  were  meant  to 
explain.  One  would  think  this  alone  decisive  against  his  book.  Indeed 
the  capacity  of  association,  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  seems 
to  be  the  great  discriminating  feature  between  man  and  man.  But 
what  organ  ofassociaiion  there  can  he  between  different  /oca/  orgaDA  it 
is  diriicult  to  conjecture ;  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  right  in  boldly 
denying  a  truth  which  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  mechanical 
and  incongruous  theory. 

<  There  are  persons  who  maintain  that  in  the  highest  degree  of 
magnetic  indaence,  the  manifestations  of  the  souJ  are  independent  of 
the  organization.'     Page  I32. 

What !  have  we  animal  magnetism  in  the  dance  too  ?  Would 
our  great  physiologist  awe  us  into  belief  by  bringing  into  the  Ecld 
quackery  greater  than  his  own  ?  Then  it  is  time  to  be  on  our 
guard. 

'  Wc  find  sanguine  and  bilious  individuals,  who  are  intellectual  or 
stupid,  meek  or  impetuous ;  we  may  observe  phlegmatics  of  a  bold, 
quarrelsome,  and  imperious  character.  In  short,  the  doctrine  of  the 
temperaments,  as  applied  to  the  indication  of  determinate  faculties,  is 
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not  more  sure  or  better  founded,  than  divination  by  the  hands,  feet, 
iikio,  hair,  ears,  and  similar  phytiiogoomical  Mgns,'     Page  128. 

That  is,  red-haired  people,  for  instance,  have  not  a  certain  general 
character.  After  that,  1  will  not  believe  a  word  the  learned  author 
says  upon  his  bare  authority. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  with  great  formality  devotes  a  number  of  sections 
to  prove  that  the  several  sensob  alone,  without  any  other  faculty  or 
principle  of  thought  and  feeling,  do  not  account  for  the  moral  and 
imelleaual  faculties.  *  There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that.*  In 
his  mode  of  entering  upon  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  Doctor  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  old  maxim — DivuU  e$  impera — Distinguish 
and  confound  ! 

*  We  have  still  to  examine  whether  sight  produces  any  moral 
sentiment  or  intellectual  faculty.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  art 
of  painting  is  the  result  of  sight ;  and  it  is  true  thut  eyes  are  necessary 
to  perceive  colours,  as  the  ears  are  to  perceive  sounds  and  tones ;  but 
the  art  of  painting  does  not  consist  in  the  perception  of  colours,  any 
more  than  music  in  the  perception  of  sounds.  Sight,  therefore,  and 
the  faculty  of  painting  are  not  at  all  in  proportion.  The  sight  of 
many  animals  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  man,  but  they  do  not  know 
what  painting  is;  and  in  mankind  the  talent  of  painting  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  acuteness  of  sight.  Great  painters  never  attribute 
their  talent  to  their  eyes.  They  say,  it  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  under- 
standing, which  perceives  the  harmony  of  colours.'     Page  158. 

This  is  well  put,  and  quite  true  ;  that  is,  it  is  the  mind  alone  that 
perceives  the  relation  and  connexion  between  all  our  sensations. 
Thus  the  impression  of  the  line  bounding  one  side  of  the  face  does 
not  perceive  or  compare  itself  with  the  impression  of  the  Hne  forming 
the  other  side  of  the  &ce,  but  it  is  the  mind  or  understanding  (by 
means  indeed  of  the  eye)  that  perceives  and  compares  the  two 
impressions  together.  But  neither  will  an  organ  of  painting  answer 
this  purpose,  unless  this  separate  organ  includes  a  separate  miW,  with 
a  complete  workshop  and  set  of  offices  to  execute  all  the  departments 
of  judgment,  taste,  invention,  &c.  i.e,  to  compare,  analyse,  and 
combine  its  own  particular  sensations.  But  neither  will  this  answer 
the  end.  For  either  all  these  must  be  included  under  one,  and 
exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  proportions  wherever  the  organ  exists, 
which  is  not  the  fact ;  or  if  they  are  distinct  and  independent  of  one 
another,  then  they  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  one  organ.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  has,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  provided  for  this 
objection,  and  divided  the  Organ  of  Sight  into  live  or  six  subdivisions ; 
such  as,  the  Organ  of  Form,  the  Organ  of  Co/our,  the  Organ  oflVeighty 
the   Organ  of  Sptuff  and  God   knows   how  many  more.     This   is 
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evading  and  at  the  eame  time  increasing  the  difficulty.  Thus.  The 
best  draughtsmen  are  not  obsencd  to  be  always  the  best  colourists, 
Raphael  and  Titian  for  example.  There  must  therefore  be  a  new 
dirision  of  the  Organ  of  Sight  into  (at  least)  the  two  diTitions  of 
Form  and  Colour.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  organs 
are  thus  separated  merely  for  separation's  sake,  but  that  there  is 
something  in  the  quality  or  texture  of  the  subsunce  of  the  braiu  in 
each  organ,  peculiarly  ^ttcd  for  each  diifercnt  sort  of  impression,  and 
by  an  excess  of  quantity  producing  an  excess  of  faculty.  The  sixe 
alone  of  the  organ  cannot  account  for  the  ditference  of  the  faculty, 
without  this  other  condition  of  quality  annexed.  Suppose  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  the  org{m  of  form  to  be  a  certain  tenacious- 
ness;  that  of  the  organ  of  colour  to  be  a  certain  liquid  softness  in  the 
finer  particles  of  the  brain.  Now  a  greater  quantity  of  the  medullary 
subfitancc  of  a  given  texture  and  degree  of  softness  will  produce  the 
organ  of  colour',  but  then  will  not  a  greater  degree  of  this  peculiar 
softness  or  texture  (whatever  it  is)  with  the  same  quantity  of  sub- 
stance, produce  an  extraordinary  degree  of  faculty  equally  ?  That  is, 
we  make  the  fineness  or  quality  of  the  nerves,  brain,  mind,  atone  for 
the  want  of  quantity,  or  get  the  faculty  universally  without  the  organ: 
Q.  E.  D.  Dr.  Spurzheim  does  not  make  an  organ  of  melody  and  an 
organ  of  harmony ;  yet  he  ought,  i/  every  distinct  operation  of  the 
mind  or  senses  requires  a  distinct  local  organ,  and  if  his  whole  system 
is  not  merely  arbitrary.  Farther,  one  part  of  painting  is  exprfsiton^ 
namely,  the  power  of  connecting  certain  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain 
with  certain  lines  and  movements  of  face ;  that  is,  there  ought  to  be 
an  organ  of  exprasion^  or  an  organ,  in  the  first  place,  of  pleasure  and 
pain — which  Dr.  Spurzheim  denies — these  being  general  and  not 
specific  manifestations  of  the  mind ;  and  in  the  second  place,  an 
organ  for  associating  the  impressions  of  one  organ  with  those  of  all  the 
rest — of  which  the  Doctor  also  denies  the  existence  or  even 
possibility.     His  is  quite  a  new  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

*  Finally,  every  one  feels  thai  he  thinks  by  means  of  the  brain.' 
Page  165. 

When  it  was  urged  before,  that  every  one  thinks  that  he  feels  by 
means  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Spurzheim  scouted  this  sort  of  proof  as  vulgar 
and  ridiculous,  it  being  then  against  himself. 

*  Ticdeman  relates  the  example  of  one  Moser,  who  was  insane  on 
one  side  of  his  head,  and  who  observed  his  madness  with  the  other 
tide.  Gall  attended  a  minister  who  had  a  similar  disease  for  thru 
yearj.  He  heard  constantly  on  his  left  side  reproaches  and  injuries ; 
he  turned  his  head  on  this  side,  and  looked  at  the  persons.' — [What 
persons  ?]^*  With  his  right  side  he  commonfy  judged  the  madness  of 
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his  left  side ;  but  sometimes  in  a  Jit  of  fever  he  could  not  rectify  his 
peculiar  state.  Long  after  being  cured,  if  he  happened  to  be  angry, 
or  if  he  had  drunk  more  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  he  observed 
in  his  left  side  a  tendency  to  his  former  alienation.*      Page  171. 

This  is  an  amusing  book  after  all.  One  might  collect  from  it 
materials  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Wonderful  Magaxine.  How 
familiarly  the  writer  insinuates  the  most  incredible  stories,  and  takes 
for  granted  the  minutest  circumstances !  This  style,  though  it  may 
incline  the  credulous  to  gape  and  swallow  everything,  must  make  the 
judicious  grieve,  and  the  wary  doubt. 

*  It  is  however  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  obser^'ations  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  made  upon  beings  of  the  same  species,  and  it  is 
useless  to  compare  the  same  faculty  with  the  respective  organ  in 
different  species  of  animals.  Tbe  irritability  is  very  tiifferent  in  different 
kinds  of  animals.^     Page  205. 

And  why  not  in  the  same  kind  ? 

'The  state  of  disease  proves  also  the  plurality  of  the  organs.  For 
how  is  it  possible  to  combine  partial  insanities  with  the  unity  of  the 
brain  I  A  chemist  was  a  madman  in  everything  but  chemistry.  An 
embroiderer  in  her  fits,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  absurdities, 
calculated  perfectly  how  much  stutf  was  necessary  to  such  or  such  a 
piece  of  work.*     Page  219. 

Does  our  author  mean  that  there  is  an  organ  of  chemistry,  and  an 
organ  for  embroidery?  King  Ferdinand  would  be  a  good  subject  to 
ascertain  this  last  observation  upon.  If  I  could  catch  him,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  try.      I  would  not  let  him  go,  like  the  Cortes. 

•The  external  apparatus  of  the  nerves  of  the  five  senses  are  said  to 
be  different,  because  they  receive  different  impressions :  but  how  it 
it  possible  that  different  impressions  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain  by  the  same  nerves?  How  can  the  impressions  of  light  be 
propagated  by  the  auditory  nerve  ?  *      Page  227. 

We  only  know  that  they  are  not.  But  how,  we  might  ask,  can 
the  different  impressions  of  sight — as  red,  yellow,  blue — be  trans- 
mitted by  the  same  nerve  ? 

*  Plattner  made  the  following  objection  : — "  A  musician  plays  with 
his  fingers  on  all  instruments ;  why  should  not  the  soul  manifest  all 
its  operations  by  means  of  one  and  the  same  organ  \  "  This  obeerra- 
tion  is  rather  for  than  against  the  plurality  of  the  organs.  First, 
there  are  ten  fingers  which  play  :  moreover,  the  instruments  present 
different  chords  or  holes.  We  admit  only  one  organ  for  music; 
and  all  Icinds  of  music  are  produced  by  this  organ.  Hence,  this 
assertion  of  Plattner  does  not  invalidate  our  theory.'     Page  230. 

But  it  does  though,  unless  you  could  show  that  a  musician  can 
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Dg  MMigM  teem  to  bear  dotett  upon  tbe  gcoeral 
dab  apply  myxlf  to  anvwcr  tbem  u  well  as  I  can. 


pUy  o&ij  ss  "'''7  ^Bon  w  be  hai  fingcrv  oa  tlic  same  kind  of 
isMtraaicnl.  Dr.  Sporzhetm  coatcnds  eltewfacre  that  ooe  orgaD  can 
pwimn  only  one  fimctioov  aod  briogc  ai  a  proof  of  the  plurality  of 
the  OC^giM  the  alternate  acttoD  aod  rest  of  the  body  axtd  mind.  But 
if  the  mne  organ  canoot  uodergo  a  different  state,  bow  can  it  rest  ? 
There  most  then  be  an  organ  of  action  and  an  organ  of  rest,  an  organ 
to  do  MMDcthing  and  an  organ  to  do  nothing !  Very  fine  and  clear 
ail  thi*. 

The   following 
questioo,  and  I 

'  The  intellectual  Realties  have  been  placed  in  the  brain  ;  but  it 
vai  impocsiblc  to  point  out  any  organ,  because  organs  hare  been 
ao4ght  for  facultie*  which  have  no  organ,  namely,  for  cooudoo  «ad 
^CBcral  ^Kttlties  .  ,  .  Genera]  or  coomxm  pbenomaa  oercf  have 
any  partictilar  organ.  Secretioo,  for  instance,  is  a  oommon  name, 
and  secretion  in  general  has  no  particular  organ ;  but  the  particular 
■ecretiooit  as  of  saliva,  bile,  tears,  &c.  are  attached  to  patticalar 
organs.  Sensatioo  is  an  expression  which  indicates  the  commoo 
function  of  the  five  exiemal  aeiwef ;  therefore  this  common  faculty 
has  no  panicular  organ,  but  every  determinate  aensatioo— a«  of  sight, 
hearing,  smellingi  tattCt  or  feeling — is  attached  to  tooie  particoUr 
orgaaJ    Page  a73> 

la  the  first  pfaue,  then.  Dr.  Sporzhesm  htmaclf  assigns  particular 
orgUB  for  common  and  general  faculties ;  such  as  scU-lovCt  rencra- 
tioQv  bope,  coTctoMoesi*  language,  comparison,  caucalky,  wk,  inatar 
tion,  Jtc  He  alao  talks  of  the  organs  of  ahscnctioB,  mdiridunlity, 
invention,  &c.  It  would  be  hard  to  deny  tkaC  tbcae 
ikn  ooe  thing  and  refer  to  more  than  to  one  daw  of 
In  &ct,  the  author  all  through  his  vohxme  rcgnbily 
general  piinciptcs  with  particuUr  acts  and  fy*r>ia«y-  escrcncs  of  the 
mind.  Secondly,  he  either  does  not  or  will  not  apprehend  the 
precise  ncaning  <i  tbe  teroM  cnnmin  or  gemenJ  fte^nu,  as  appfinl 
•o  the  bumL  Vfrrtisn  is  a  fowMW  fiuhctioa  of  tbe  ivc  estteraal 
that  is,  it  belongs  •cvtnlly  to  the  cxerciw  of  the  five  cxienal 

ii  beIoo|^  to  any  onmber  of  idens  in  tncccsaon,  bat  hfrnnf 
it  takes  cogptzanoe  of  a  aanbcr  of  then  t^cUser.  UMacurAXBsitG 
V  pcrceiTHi^  the  relations  between  oojects  ano  nnpceswins,  whics 
the  senses  and  jartacnhr  or  BKlividnal  \sk%mm  ca  never  do.  It  is 
this  sapcrintcncfing  or  emutimu  facnity  or  ytiutiplt  whkh 
tbe  coloor,  fom,  and  lonnd  of  »  oh)ect ;  which 
appearance  with  its  past  history;  which 
the  nnki&rioai  impressions  of  oatare  into  one  whofet 
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which  balances  the  ▼ariotu  motives  of  actioD«  aod  render*  man 
what  he  is — a  rational  and  moral  agent :  but  for  this  i^culty  we  find 
00  regular  place  or  station  assigned  amongst  that  heap  of  organic 
/vnauSy  which  could  produce  nothing  but  mistakes  and  coofusioo. 
The  seat  of  this  faculty  is  one,  or  its  iropreisions  are  communicated 
to  the  same  iotelligeni  mind,  which  contemplates  and  reacts  upon 
them  all  with  more  or  leas  wisdom  and  comprcheosirc  power.  Thus 
the  poet  is  not  a  being  made  up  of  a  string  of  organs — an  eye,  an 
ear,  a  bean,  a  tongue — but  is  one  and  the  some  intellectual  essence, 
looking  out  from  it«  own  nature  on  all  the  different  impressions  it 
receives,  and  to  a  certain  degree  moulding  them  into  itself.  It  is  / 
who  remember  certain  objects,  who  judge  of  them,  who  inrent  from 
them,  who  connect  certain  sounds  that  I  hear,  as  of  a  thrush  singing, 
with  certain  sights  that  I  see,  as  the  wood  whence  the  notes  issue. 
There  is  some  bond,  some  conscious  connexion  brought  about 
between  these  impressions  and  acts  of  the  mind  ;  that  is,  there  it 
a  principle  of  joint  and  common  understanding  in  the  mind,  quite 
different  from  the  ignorance  in  which  the  ear  is  left  of  what  posset 
before  the  eye,  &c.  and  which  OTerrultng  and  primary  faculty  of  the 
■oul,  bleodbg  with  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
does  not  once  try  to  explain,  but  does  all  he  can  to  overturn. 

'  Understanding,'  he  continues,  '  being  an  expression  which 
designates  a  general  faculty,  has  no  particular  organ,  but  every 
deterraioate  species  of  onderstaikding  is  attached  to  a  particular 
organ.'     lUd. 

If  so,  how  does  it  contrive  to  compare  notes  with  the  impressions 
of  other  particular  organs  ?  For  example,  how  docs  the  organ  of 
wit  comtwie  with  the  organ  of  form  or  of  individuality,  to  give  a 
grotesque  description  of  a  particular  person,  without  some  common 
and  intermediate  faculty  to  which  these  several  impressions  are 
consciously  referred  I  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  one  of  these 
detached  and  very  particular  organs  perceives  the  stained  eoiour  of 
an  old  cloak — [How  would  it  apprehend  any  thing  of  the  age  of  the 
cloak?] — that  another  has  a  glimpse  of  its  antiquated  ybrm  ;  that  a 
third  supplies  a  witty  allusion  or  apt  illustration  of  what  it  knows 
nothing  about ;  and  that  this  patchwork  process  is  clubbed  by  a 
number  of  organic  impressions  that  have  no  law  of  subordinarion, 
nor  any  common  principle  of  reference  between  them,  to  make  a 
lively  caricature  ? 

'  Finally,  it  is  the  same  with  all  common  faculties  of  the  under- 
•unding — of  which  philosophers  and  physiologists  speak — namely, 
with  perception,  memory^  or  recollection,  judgment,  and  imagination. 
Thece  expressions  are  common,  and  the  respective  faculties  have 
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DO  orgaDi ;  but  every  peculiar  perception-^rocmory,  judgment,  and 
imagination — as  of  epace,  form,  colour,  tunc,  and  number,  have  their 
particular  organs.  If  the  common  faculties  of  understanding  were 
attached  to  particular  organs,  the  pergon  who  possesscfi  the  organ  of 
any  common  faculty  ought  to  be  endowed  with  all  particular  kinds 
of  faculties.  If  there  were  an  organ  of  perception,  of  memory,  of 
judgment,  or  of  imagination,  any  one  who  has  the  organ  of  perception, 
of  memory,  of  jtidgment,  or  of  imagination,  ought  to  possess  all  kinds 
of  perception,  of  memory,  of  judgment,  or  of  imagination.  Now  this 
is  against  all  experience.'     Ihid. 

No  more,  than  a  person  possessed  of  the  general  organ  of  sight 
must  be  acquainted  equally  with  all  objects  of  sight,  whether  they 
have  ever  fallen  in  his  way,  or  whetJier  he  has  studied  them  or  not. 
But  it  is  according  to  all  experience,  that  some  persons  are  distin- 
guished more  by  memory,  others  more  by  judgment,  others  more  by 
imagination,  generally  speaking.  That  is,  upon  whatever  subject 
they  exercise  their  attention,  they  show  the  same  turn  of  mind  or 
predominating  faculty.  Some  people  do  every  thing  from  impulse. 
It  is  their  character  under  all  impressions  and  in  all  studies  and 
pursuits.  Is  there  then  an  organ  of  impulse  ?  An  organ  of  tune  is 
intelligible,  because  it  denotes  a  general  faculty  exercised  upon  a 
particular  class  of  impressions,  vrc.  sounds.  But  what  is  an  organ 
of  wit  ?  It  means  nothing ;  for  it  denotes  a  faculty  without  any 
specilic  objects :  and  yet  an  organ  means  a  faculty  limited  to  specific 
objects.  Wit  is  the  faculty  of  combining  suddenly  and  glancing  over 
the  whole  range  of  art  and  nature ;  but  an  organ  is  shut  up  in  a 
particular  cell  of  sensation,  and  sees  nothing  beyond  itself. 

•  One  has  a  great  memory  of  one  kind,'  proceeds  our  author,  'and 
a  very  little  memory  of  other  things.* 

Yes,  partly  from  habit,  but  chiefly,  I  grant,  from  original  character ; 
not  because  certain  things  strike  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  but 
touch  a  certain  quality  or  disposition  of  the  mind.  Thus,  some 
remember  trifles,  others  things  of  importance.  Some  retain  forms, 
others  feelings.  Some  have  a  memory  of  words,  others  of  things. 
Some  remember  what  regards  their  own  interests,  others  what  is 
interesting  in  itself,  according  to  the  bias  and  scope  of  their  sensibility. 
All  these  results  depend  evidently  not  on  a  particular  local  impression, 
but  on  a  variety  of  general  causes  combined  in  one  common  effecU 
Again  :  *  a  poet  possesses  one  kind  of  imagination  in  a  high  degree  ; 
but  has  he  therefore  every  kind  of  imagination,  as  that  of  inventing 
machines,  of  composing  music,  &c.  ? '     Page  275. 

Or  it  may  be  retorted — Has  he  therefore  every  kind  of  poetical 
imagination  ?      Does   the   same   person   write   epigrams   and   epics, 
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comedies  aod  tragedies  ?  Is  there  not  light  and  serious  poetry  ?  Is 
not  Mr.  T.  Moore  just  as  likely  to  become  Newton  as  to  become 
Milton  ?  Or  as  the  wren  the  eagle  ?  Yet  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  but 
one  organ  for  poetry,  as  he  says — '  We  allow  but  one  organ  for  tune.* 
But  is  there  not  tune  in  poetry  ?  Has  not  the  poet  an  ear  as  well  as 
the  musician  ?  How  then  does  the  author  reconcile  these  common 
or  analogous  qualities^  and  the  complex  impressions  from  aJl  the 
senses  implied  in  poetry  (for  instance)  with  his  detached,  circum- 
scribed, local  organs  ?  His  system  is  merely  nomina/,  and  a  very 
clumsy  specimen  of  nomenclature  into  the  bargain. — Poetry  relates  to 
all  sorts  of  impressions,  from  all  sorts  of  objects,  moral  and  physical. 
Music  relates  to  one  sort  of  impressions  only,  and  so  far  there  is  an 
excuse  for  assigning  it  to  a  particular  organ ;  but  it  also  implies 
common  and  general  faculties,  such  as  retention,  judgment,  invention, 
&c.  which  essentially  reside  in  the  understanding  or  thinking  principle 
at  large.  But  suppose  them  to  be  cooped  and  cabined  up  in  the 
particular  organ  : — do  they  not  exist  in  different  degrees,  and  is  this 
difference  expressed  merely  by  the  size  of  the  organ  ? — It  cannot  be. 
The  circumstance  of  size  can  only  determine  that  such  a  one  is  a 
great  musician ;  not  what  sort  of  a  musician  he  is.  Therefore  this 
characteristic  difference  is  not  expressed  by  quantity,  and  therefore 
none  of  the  differences  themselves,  or  faculties  of  judgment,  invention, 
refinement,  &c.  which  form  the  great  musician,  can  be  expressed  by 
quantity  ;  and  if  none  of  these  component  parts  of  musical  genius  are 
BO  expressed,  why  then  '  it  follows,  as  the  night  the  day,'  that  there 
can  be  no  organ  of  music.  There  may  be  an  organ  peculiarly  adapted 
for  retaining  musical  impressions,  but  this  (without  including  the 
intellectual  operations,  which  is  impossible)  would  only  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  peculiarly  fine  and  sensitive  ear. 

*  Natural  philosophers  were  wrong  in  looking  for  organs  of  common 
foculties.' — [T6at*i  true.] — 'A  speculative  philosopher  may  be  satis- 
fied with  vague  and  common  expressions,  which  do  not  denote  the 
particular  and  determinate  qualities  of  the  diifcrcnt  beings ;  but  these 
general  or  common  considerations  are  not  sufficient  for  a  naturalist 
who  endeavours  to  know  the  functions  and  faculties  of  every  organic 
part  in  particular.  Throughout  all  natural  history,  the  expressions 
are  the  less  significant  the  more  general  or  common  they  are ;  and  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  any  being  requires  a  study  of  its  peculiarities.' 
Page  275. 

Take  away  the  human  mind  and  its  common  functions,  operations, 
and  principles,  and  Dr.  Spurzheim's  craniology  gives  a  very  satis- 
factory and  categorical  view  of  human  nature.  In  material  science, 
the  comi  jon  properties  may  be  the  least  significant ;  but  in  the  mind 
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There  may  be  diffcrtot  organs  to  receiTe  difFcrest  materia]  or 
concrete  impitwiuui,  but  surely  only  the  mind  can  abstract  the 
diiferefit  unpreMaooft  of  the  nine  sense  from  each  other.  The  organ 
of  Tpace  aprpeari  to  me  to  answer  to  the  look  of  wild«  staring  curiosity. 
Ail  that  is  not  accoanced  for  in  ibis  way,  either  from  general  con- 
formation or  from  physiognomical  expression,  is  a  heap  of  cmdei 
capricious,  unauthentioued  trash.  I  select  one  paragraph  oat  of  this 
puz;ding  chaos,  u  a  sample  of  what  the  reader  mast  expect  from  the 
whole. 

*  What  then  is  the  iptcia!  faculty  of  the  organ  of  imJrmAnJkj  and 
iu  ipbere  of  actifity  ?  Persons  endowed  with  this  fecolTy  in  a  high 
degree  are  atteotiTC  to  all  that  happens  around  them ;  to  crery  object, 
to  every  phenomenoo,  to  every  fact :  btnct  also  to  mctions.  This 
faculty  neithrr  learns  the  qualities  of  objects,  nor  the  dttalis  of  &cts  : 
it  knows  only  their  existence.  The  qualities  of  the  objects,  and  the 
particularities  of  the  facts,  are  known  by  the  assistance  of  other 
organs.  ^WaW,  this  Eiculty  has  knowledge  of  aU  inUmal  facMej^ 
and  actt  upon  them.  It  wishes  to  know  all  by  experience ;  coo- 
sequcQtly  it  puts  every  organ  into  actioo :  it  wishes  to  hear,  tee, 
smell,  caste,  and  tonch ;  io  humf  all  arti  and  idauei ;  it  is  fiond 
of  instruction,  collects  fiicts,  and  leads  to  practical  knowledge.' 
Page  430. 

In  the  next  page  he  affirms  that  'crystallography  is  the  result  of 
the  organ  of  form,*  and  that  we  do  not  gee  the  ideas  of  roughDets 
and  smoothness  from  the  touch. — But  I  will  end  here,  and  turn  to 
the  amusing  account  of  Dousterswivel  in  the  Antiuvart  !  ^ 

'  It  appears,  I  nndentsad,  from  ta  ingenioos  paper  publiibciJ  by  Dr.  Con^ 
of  Edinburgh,  that  three  bcadi  hare  cautcd  conaidcrable  uuammm  and  comtema- 
tion  to  a  Scatty  %f  Phtathgittt  in  that  ctty,  vfs.  thoae  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of 
tb«  Dokc  of  WeUiogtoQ,  and  of  Marthal  Blacber.  The  6nt,  contrary  to  the 
capectatjon  of  tbcae  learned  penooa,  wants  the  organ  of  imagtaation  ;  the  aecond 
the  orfan  of  combinatioo ;  and  the  U»t  poaacsMS  the  orfan  of  faacy.  This,  I 
ccofen,  as  to  the  two  first,  appean  to  me  a  occdlesa  alarm.  It  would  incline 
me  (more  than  any  thing  I  have  ytt  bcariO  to  an  opinion  that  there  it  tomethint 
like  an  art  of  divination  in  the  science.  1  had  long  ago  formed  xnd  been  hardy 
enough  to  express  a  conviction  that  Sir  Walter's  Jbnr  n  a  sort  of  frniitimtti  Afera- 
nrr  (whatever  he  acoimolatea  or  icatten  tliroa(h  hii  pages,  be  leaves  as  he  6ads 
ft,  with  very  few  marka  of  the  master-mind  npon  it)-— and  as  to  the  second  peitoo 
mentioned,  he  has  jott  those  powen  of  combination  which  belong  to  a  maa  who 
leads  a  bull>dog  in  a  itring,  and  lets  the  aninul  looae  apon  hit  prey  at  the  proper 
■MBKDt.  With  r^ard  to  Prince  Blocher,  if  be  had  not  V^ncy  in  himself  he  was 
the  cnme  of  it  in  otben,'  for  he  tamed  the  heads  of  many  people,  who  *  fancied  * 
his  campaigns  vrcrc  the  precursors  of  the  MiUcnniam.  I  have  at  difTerent  times 
seen  these  three  poizltng  beadi,  ind  ]  ahonld  ny  that  the  Poet  looks  like  a 
gentle  man- farmer,  the  Prince  tike  a  corporal  on  g«ard,  or  cW  lieiite&AOt  of  a 
prcss-fsag,  the  Duke  like  Bothiof  or  nobody.  Yo«  loc^  at  the  bead  ol  the  fins 
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ON    EGOTISM 

It  18  mentioDed  in  the  Life  of  SaWator  Rosa,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  an  altar-piccc  of  his  being  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  the  triumph  of 
the  moment,  he  compared  himself  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  spoke 
against  Raphael,  calling  him  harJ^  dry^  &c.  Both  these  were  fotal 
■ympcoms  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  work  :  the  picture  was  in 
net  afterwards  severely  censured,  so  as  to  cause  him  much  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  quarreUiog  with  the 
world  for  admiring  his  landscapes,  which  were  truly  excellent,  and 
for  not  admiring  his  historical  pieces,  which  were  fuU  of  defect*. 
Salrator  wanted  self-knowledge,  and  that  respect  for  others,  which 
is  both  a  cause  and  conse^^uence  of  it.  Like  many  more,  be  mistook 
the  violent  and  irritable  workings  of  self-will  (in  a  wrong  direction} 
for  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  his  insensibility  to  the  rast  superiority 
of  others  for  a  proof  of  hia  equality  with  them. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  augurs  worse  for  any  one's  pretensions 
to  the  highest  rank  of  excellence  than  his  making  free  with  those  of 
Others,  He  who  boldly  and  unrcserrcdly  places  himself  on  a  level 
with  the  mightj  dead^  shows  a  want  of  sentiment — the  only  thing  that 
can  ensure  immortality  to  his  own  works.  When  we  forestal  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  it  Is  because  we  are  not  confident  of  it.  A 
mind  that  brings  all  others  into  a  tine  with  its  own  naked  or  assumed 
merits,  that  sees  all  objects  in  the  foreground  as  it  were,  that  does 
ctot  regard  the  lofty  monuments  of  genius  through  the  atmosphere  of 
&me,  is  coarse,  crude,  and  repulsive  as  a  picture  without  aerial  per- 
ipcctire.  Time,  like  distance,  spreads  a  haze  and  a  glory  round 
ail  things.  Not  to  perceive  this,  is  to  want  a  sense,  is  to  be  without 
imagination.  Yet  there  are  those  who  strut  in  their  own  self-opinion, 
and  deck  tbemseUes  out  in  the  plumes  of  &ocied  self-importance  as 
if  ihey  were  crowned  with  laurel  by  Apollo's  own  hand.  There 
was  nothing  in  common  between  Salvator  and  Michael  Angelo :  if 
there   had,  the  consdoosoess  of  the  power  with  which  he  had  to 

with  aJmintiofl  of  iti  capacity  and  aolid  cootenta,  at  the  Last  with  wonder  at 
what  it  am  cootain  (any  more  than  a  dram-head),  at  the  man  of 'fancy'  or  of 
^ tkt  bncy*  with  ditfost  at  the  groMocM  and  bmiality  which  be  did  not  affect 
Co  conccaL  These,  Kowcver,  are  lUcht  phytio^omical  obaervationi  taken  tt 
ranJcua :  bat  I  abovld  be  happy  to  have  my  '  •qoanderiDf  gUncea '  in  aay  degree 
caa&nDcrf  by  the  profoKoder  sdence  and  more  accaratc  invcsti^iiona  of  northern 
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conteod  would  have  over-awed  and  ttruck  him  dumb;  so  that  the 
very  familiarity  of  his  approuches  proved  (as  much  as  any  thing  else) 
the  immense  distance  placed  between  them.  Painters  alone  seem  to 
have  a  trick  of  putting  themselves  on  as  equal  footing  with  the 
greatest  of  their  predecessorti,  of  advancing,  on  the  sole  strength  of 
their  vanity  and  presumption,  to  tlte  highest  scats  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  of  talking  of  themselves  and  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  same  breath !  What  should  we  think  of  a  poet  who  should 
publish  to  the  world,  or  give  a  broad  hint  in  private,  that  he  con- 
ceived himself  fully  on  a  par  with  Homer  or  Milton  or  Shakespear  ? 
It  would  be  too  much  for  a  friend  to  say  so  of  him.  But  artists 
suifer  their  friends  to  puff  them  in  the  true  *  King  Cambyscs'  vein  * 
without  blushing.  Is  it  that  they  are  often  men  without  a  liberal 
education,  who  have  no  notion  of  any  thing  that  does  not  come  under 
their  immediate  observation,  and  who  accordingly  prefer  the  living 
to  the  dead,  and  themselves  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  i  Or  that 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  profession  itself,  fixing  the 
view  on  a  particular  point  of  time,  and  not  linking  the  preseat  either 
with  the  past  or  future  ? 

Again,  Salvator's  disregard  for  Raphael,  instead  of  inspiring  him 
with  any  thing  like  *  vain  and  self-conceit,'  ought  to  have  taught  him 
the  greatest  diffidence  in  himself.  Instead  of  anticipating  a  triumph 
over  Raphael  from  this  circumstance,  he  might  have  foreseen  in  it 
the  sure  source  of  his  mortification  and  defeat.  The  public  looked 
to  find  in  bis  pictures  what  he  did  not  see  in  Raphael,  and  were 
necessarily  disappointed.  He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  produce 
that  which  when  produced  and  set  before  him,  he  did  not  feel  or 
understand.  The  genius  for  a  particular  thing  docs  not  imply  tute 
in  general  or  for  other  things,  but  it  assuredly  presupposes  a  taste  or 
feeling  for  that  particular  thing.  Salvaior  was  so  much  offended  with 
the  dryness,  harJncsj,  Sec.  of  Raphael,  only  because  he  was  not  struck, 
that  is,  did  not  sympathise  with  the  divine  mind  within.  If  he  had, 
he  would  have  bowed  as  at  a  shrine,  in  spite  of  the  homeliness  or 
iinicalness  of  the  covering.  Let  no  man  build  himself  a  spurious 
self-esteem  on  his  contempt  or  indifference  for  acknowledged  excel- 
lence. He  will  in  the  end  pay  dear  for  a  momentary  delusion  ;  for 
the  world  will  sooner  or  later  discover  those  deficiences  in  him, 
which  render  him  insensible  to  all  meriu  but  his  own. 

Of  all  modes  of  acquiring  distinction  and,  as  it  were,  'getting  the 
start  of  the  majestic  world,'  the  most  absurd  as  well  as  disgusting  is 
that  of  setting  aside  the  claims  of  others  in  the  lump,  and  holding 
out  our  own  particular  excellence  or  pursuit  as  the  only  one  worth 
attending  to.     We  thus  set  ourselves  up  as  the  standard  of  perfection, 
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aod  treat  every  thing  else  that  diverges  from  that  standard  as  beneath 
our  notice.  At  this  rate,  a  contempt  for  any  thing  and  a  superiority 
to  it  are  synonymous.  It  is  a  cheap  and  a  short  way  of  showing 
that  we  possess  all  excellence  within  ourselves,  to  deny  the  use  or 
merit  of  all  those  cjualiB cations  that  do  not  belong  to  us.  According 
to  siich  a  mode  of  computation,  it  would  appear  that  oar  value  is  to 
be  estimated  not  by  the  number  of  acquirements  that  we  do  posses&f 
but  of  those  in  which  wc  are  deficient  and  to  which  we  are  insensible : 
— so  that  we  can  at  any  time  supply  the  place  of  wisdom  aod  skill 
by  a  due  proportion  of  ignorance,  aiTectation,  and  conceit.  If  wo^ 
the  dullest  fellow,  with  impudence  enough  to  despise  what  be  does 
not  uodcrstaad,  will  always  be  the  brightest  genius  and  the  greatest 
man.  If  stupidity  is  to  be  a  substitute  for  taste,  knowledge,  and 
geniasy  any  one  may  dogmatise  and  play  the  critic  on  this  ground. 
We  may  easily  make  a  monopoly  of  talent,  if  the  torpedo*touch  of 
our  callous  and  wiltiil  indifference  is  to  neutralise  all  other  preten- 
sions. We  have  only  to  deny  the  advantages  of  others  to  make  them 
our  own:  illibeiahty  will  carve  out  the  way  to  pre-eminence  much 
better  than  toil  or  study  or  quickness  of  parts  ;  and  by  narrowing  our 
views  and  divesting  ourselves  at  last  of  common  feeling  and  humanity, 
we  may  arrogate  every  valuable  accomplishment  to  ourselves,  and 
exalt  ourselves  vastly  above  our  fellow-mortals !  That  is,  in  other 
words,  we  have  only  to  shut  our  eyes,  in  order  to  blot  the  sun  out  of 
heaven,  and  to  annihilate  whatever  gives  light  or  heat  to  the  world,  if 
it  does  not  emanate  from  one  single  source,  by  spreading  the  cloud  of 
our  own  envy,  spleen,  malice,  want  of  comprehension^  and  prejudice 
over  iu  Yet  how  many  are  there  who  act  upon  this  theory  in  good 
earnest,  grow  more  bigoted  to  it  every  day,  and  not  only  become  the 
dupes  of  it  themselves,  but  by  dint  of  gravity,  by  bullying  and  brow- 
beating, succeed  in  making  converts  of  others ! 

A  man  is  a  political  economist.  Good ;  but  this  is  no  reason  he 
should  tliink  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world,  or  that  every  thing 
else  is  good  for  nothing.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  the  most 
important  subject,  and  that  being  his  favourite  study,  he  is  the  best 
judge  of  that  point,  still  it  is  not  the  only  one — why  then  treat  every 
other  question  or  pursuit  with  disdain  as  insignificant  and  mean,  or 
endeavour  to  put  others  who  have  devoted  their  whole  time  to  it  out 
of  conceit  with  that  oo  which  they  depend  for  their  amusement  or 
(perhaps)  subaistence?  I  see  neither  the  wit,  wisdom,  nor  good- 
nature of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  Let  him  fill  his  library  with 
books  on  this  one  subject,  yet  other  persons  are  not  bound  to  follow 
the  example,  and  exclude  every  other  topic  itom  theirs — let  him 
write,  let  him  talk,  let  him  think  on  nothing  elsea  bat  let  him  not 
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impoie  the  tame  pedantic  homoor  at  a  daty  or  a  mark  of  taste  on 
othcrt — let  him  ride  the  high  horte,  and  drag  his  heavy  load  of 
mechanical  knowledge  along  the  iron  rail-way  of  the  master-tdenccy 
hot  let  him  not  more  out  of  it  to  tauot  or  jostle  those  who  are 
jogging  quietly  along  upon  their  several  hohiict,  who  'owe  him  no 
allegiance*'  and  care  not  one  jot  for  his  opinion.  Yet  we  could 
forgive  luch  a  person,  if  he  made  it  his  boast  that  he  had  read  Don 
Quixote  twice  through  in  the  original  Spanish,  and  preferred  Lycidat 

to  all   Milton's  smaller  poems  !      What  would  Mr. say  to  any 

one  who  ahouJd  profess  a  contempt  for  political  economy  ?  He 
would  answer  very  bluntly  and  very  properly,  *  Then  you  know 
nothing  about  it.'  It  it  a  pity  that  so  sensible  a  man  and  close  a 
reasoner  should  think  of  putting  down  other  lighter  and  more  elegant 
pursuits  by  professing  a  contempt  or  indiifercnce  for  them,  which 
springs  from  precisely  the  same  source,  and  is  of  just  the  same  value. 
But  so  it  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  presumption  of  folly  in 
whatever  gives  pleasure ;  while  an  air  of  gravity  and  wisdom  hovers 
round  the  painful  and  pedantic. 

A  man  comes  into  a  room,  and  on  his  first  entering,  declares 
without  preface  or  ceremony  his  contempt  for  poetry.  Are  we 
therefore  to  conclude  him  a  greater  genius  than  Homer  ?  No  :  but 
by  this  cavalier  opinion  he  assumes  a  certain  natural  ascendancy  over 
those  who  admire  poetry.  To  ^i  do^tvn  upon  any  thing  seemingly 
implies  a  greater  elevation  and  enlargement  of  view  than  to  look  up  to 
it.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  took  upon  him  to  declare  in  open 
court  that  he  would  not  go  across  the  street  to  hear  Madame 
Caialtni  sing.  What  did  this  prove  ?  Hia  want  of  an  ear  for 
music,  not  his  capacity  for  any  thing  higher  :  So  far  as  it  went,  it 
only  showed  him  to  be  inferior  to  those  thousands  of  persons  who  go 
with  eagrr  expectation  to  hear  her,  and  come  away  with  astonishment 
and  rapture.  A  man  might  as  well  tell  you  he  is  deaf,  and  expect 
you  to  look  at  him  with  more  respect.  The  want  of  any  external 
•entc  or  organ  is  an  acknowledged  defi^  and  infirmity :  the  want  of 
■n  internal  Hense  or  faculty  is  equally  to,  though  our  self-love  contrives 
to  give  a  different  turn  to  it.  We  mortify  others  by  throwing  cold 
tvairr  on  tliat  in  which  they  have  an  advantage  over  us,  or  stagger 
tlieir  opinion  of  an  excellence  which  is  not  of  self-evident  or  absolute 
utility,  and  lessen  its  supposed  value,  by  limiting  the  universality  of  a 
taste  for  it.  Lord  Eldon's  protest  on  this  occasion  was  the  more 
cxtraordiiuuyt  u  he  is  not  only  a  good-natured  but  a  successful  man. 
These  little  spiteful  allusions  are  roost  apt  to  proceed  from  disappointed 
vanitVi  and  an  apprehension  that  justice  is  not  done  to  ourselves.  By 
bring  at  the  top  of  a  profession,  we  have  leisure  to  look  beyond  it. 
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Those  who  really  excel  and  are  allowed  to  excel  in  any  thing  have 
no  excuse  for  trying  to  gain  a  repuutioo  by  undermining  the  pre- 
tensions of  others ;  they  stand  on  their  own  ground ;  and  do  not  need 
the  aid  of  inTidious  comparisons.  Besides,  the  consciousness  o( 
excellence  produces  a  fondness  for,  a  faith  in  it.  I  should  half 
suspect  that  any  one  could  not  be  a  great  lawyer,  who  denied  that 
Madame  Catalan!  was  a  great  singer.  The  Chancellor  must  dislike 
her  decisive  tone,  the  rapidity  of  her  roovementB !  The  late 
Chancellor  (Erskioe)  was  a  man  of  (at  least)  a  diifcrent  stamp.  In 
the  exuberance  and  buoyancy  of  his  animal  spirits,  he  scattered  tlie 
graces  and  omamenta  of  life  over  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  law. 
What  is  there  that  is  now  left  of  him — what  is  there  to  redeem  his 
foibles,  or  to  recal  the  flush  of  early  enthusiasm  in  his  favour,  or 
kindle  one  spark  of  sympathy  in  the  breast,  but  his  romantic  admiration 
of  Mrs.  Siddons?  There  are  those  who,  if  you  praise  IVaiton't 
Complete  Angler^  sneer  at  it  as  a  childish  or  old-womanish  per- 
formance :  some  laugh  at  the  amusement  of  fishing  an  silly,  others 
carp  at  it  as  cruel ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  *•  a  fishing-rod  was  a 
stick  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other.'  I  would 
rather  take  the  word  of  one  who  had  stood  for  days,  up  to  his  knees 
in  water,  and  in  the  coldest  weather,  intent  on  this  employ,  who 
returned  to  it  again  with  unabated  relish,  and  who  spent  his  whole 
life  in  the  same  manner  without  being  weary  of  it  at  last.  There  is 
something  in  this  more  than  Dr.  Johnson's  detinitioo  accounis  for. 
A.  fool  takes  no  interest  in  any  thing;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  better  to  be 
a  fool,  than  a  wise  man,  whose  only  pleasure  is  to  disparage  the 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  others,  and  out  of  ignorance  or  prejudice 
to  condemn  them,  merely  because  they  are  not  hu^ 

Whatever  interests,  is  interesting.  1  know  of  no  way  of  estimating 
the  real  value  of  objects  in  all  their  bearings  and  consequences,  but  I 
can  tell  at  once  their  intellectual  value  by  the  degree  of  passion  or 
sentiment  the  very  idea  and  mention  of  them  excites  in  the  mind. 
To  judge  of  things  by  reason  or  the  calculations  of  positive  utility  ii 
a  slow,  cold,  uncertain,  and  barren  process — their  power  of  appealing 
to  and  affecting  the  imagination  as  subjects  of  thought  and  feeling  is 
best  measured  by  the  habitual  impression  they  leave  upon  the  mind, 
and  it  is  with  this  only  we  have  to  do  in  expressing  our  delight  or 
admiration  of  them,  or  in  setting  a  just  mental  value  upon  them. 
They  ought  to  excite  all  the  emotion  which  they  do  excite;  for 
this  is  the  instinctive  and  unerring  result  of  the  constant  experience 
we  have  had  of  their  power  of  affecting  us,  and  of  the  associations 
that  cling  unconsciously  to  them.  Fancy,  feeling  may  be  very 
inadequate  tests  ot  truth;   but  truth   itself  operates  chiefly  on   the 
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kmnaa  miod  through  them.  It  is  in  rain  to  tell  me  that  what 
exches  the  heart-felt  sigh  of  youth,  the  tears  of  delight  ia  age,  and 
fills  up  the  busy  interral  between  with  pleasing  and  lofty  thoughts,  is 
&iTolouiy  or  a  waite  of  time*  or  of  oo  use.  You  oaly  by  that  give 
me  a  mean  opinion  of  your  ideas  of  utility.  The  labour  of  years,  the 
triumph  of  aspiring  genius  and  coosummate  &kill,  is  not  to  be  pot 
down  by  a  cynical  Erown,  by  a  supercilious  smile,  by  an  ignorant 
sarcasm.  Things  barely  of  use  are  subjects  of  professional  sIlUI  and 
•cicntific  inquiry :  tliey  must  also  be  b^tifiil  and  pleasing  to  attract 
common  attention,  and  be  naturally  and  universally  interesting.  A 
pair  of  shoe&  h  good  to  wear :  a  pair  of  saodals  is  a  more  pictures<)ue 
object ;  and  a  statue  or  a  poem  are  certainly  good  to  think  and  talk 
about,  which  are  part  of  the  businecs  of  life.  To  think  and  speak  of 
them  with  contempt  is  therefore  a  wilful  and  studied  solecism. 
Pictures  are  good  things  to  go  and  »ee.  This  is  what  people  do ; 
they  do  not  expect  to  eat  or  make  a  dinner  of  them ;  but  we  some- 
tiroes  want  to  fill  up  the  time  before  dinner.  The  progress  of 
dviliiatioD  and  refinement  is  from  instrumental  to  hoal  causes;  from 
snpplying  the  wants  of  the  body  to  providing  luxuries  for  the  mind. 
To  stop  at  the  mecbanicai^  and  refuse  to  proceed  to  the  ^nt  arti^  or 
churlishly  to  reject  all  ornamental  studies  and  elegant  accomplishments 
as  mean  and  trivial,  because  they  only  afford  employment  to  the 
imagination,  create  food  for  thought,  furnish  the  mind,  sustain  the 
soul  in  health  and  enjoyment,  is  a  rude  and  barbarous  theory — 

•Et  propter  vicam  rivrndi  pcrdcre  causas.' 

Before  we  absolutely  condemn  any  thing,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
show  something  better,  not  merely  in  itself,  but  in  the  same  class. 
To  know  the  best  in  each  class  infers  a  higher  degree  of  taste;  to 
reject  the  class  is  only  a  negation  of  uste  ;  for  different  classes  do  not 
interfere  with  one  another,  nor  can  any  one's  ipte  Jixii  be  taken  on 
so  wide  a  question  as  abstract  excellence.  Nothing  is  truly  and 
altogether  despicable  that  excites  angry  contempt  or  warm  opposition, 
since  this  always  implies  that  some  one  else  is  of  a  different  opnioo, 
and  takes  an  equal  interest  in  it. 

When  I  speak  of  what  is  interesting,  however,  I  mean  not  only  to 
a  particular  profession,  but  in  general  to  others.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
▼ery  popularity  and  obvious  interest  attached  to  certain  studies  and 
pursuits,  that  excites  the  envy  and  hostile  regard  of  graver  and  more 
recondite  professions.  Man  is  perhaps  not  naturally  an  egotist,  or  at 
least  he  is  satisfied  with  his  own  panicular  line  of  excellence  and  the 
value  that  he  supposes  inseparable  from  it,  till  he  comes  into  the 
world  and  finds  it  of  so  little  account  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  and 
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he  then  turni  round  and  vents  his  chagrin  and  disappointment  on  those 
more  attractire,  but  (as  he  conceives)  supcrticial  studies,  which  cost 
lets  labour  and  patience  to  under&und  them,  and  are  of  bo  much  less 
use  to  society.  The  injustice  done  to  oarselves  makes  us  unjust  to 
others.  The  man  of  science  and  the  hard  student  (from  this  cause, 
as  well  as  from  a  certain  imbcnding  hardness  of  mind  )  come  at  last  to 
regard  whatever  is  generally  pleasing  and  striking  as  worthless  and 
light,  and  to  proportion  their  contempt  to  the  admiration  of  others ; 
while  the  artist,  die  poet,  and  the  votary  of  pleasure  and  popularity 
treat  the  more  solid  and  useful  branches  of  human  knowledge  as 
disagreeable  and  dull.  This  is  often  carried  to  too  great  a  length. 
It  is  enough  that  'wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children  : '  the  philoso- 
pher ought  to  smile,  instead  of  being  angry  at  the  folly  of  mankind 
(if  such  it  is],  and  those  who  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  adorning 
and  polishing  the  airy  *  capitals'  of  science  and  of  art,  ought  not  to 
grudge  those  who  toil  underground  at  the  foundation,  the  praise  that 
is  due  to  their  patience  and  8elf-<ienial.  There  is  a  variety  of  tastes 
and  capacities  that  requires  all  the  variety  of  men's  talents  to  administer 
to  it.  The  less  excellent  must  be  provided  for  as  well  as  the 
more  excellent.  Those  who  are  only  capable  of  amusement  ought  to 
be  amused.  If  all  men  were  forced  to  be  great  philosophers  and 
Ustiog  benefactors  of  their  species,  how  few  of  us  could  ever  do  any 
thing  at  all !  But  nature  acu  more  imprtially,  though  not  impro- 
vidently.  Wherever  she  bestows  a  turn  for  any  thing  on  the 
individual,  she  implants  a  corresponding  taste  for  it  in  others.  We 
have  only  to  *  throw  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  after  many  days 
we  shall  fmd  it  again.'  Let  us  do  our  best,  and  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  smallness  of  our  talent,  or  afraid  of  the  calumnies  and 
contempt  of  envious  maligncrs.  When  Goldsmith  was  ulking  one 
day  to  Sir  Joshua  of  writing  a  fable  in  which  little  fishes  were  to  be 
introduced.  Dr.  Johnson  rolled  about  uneasily  in  his  seat  and  began 
to  laugh,  on  which  Goldsmith  said  rather  angrily — *  Why  do  you 
laugh  ?  If  you  were  to  write  a  fable  for  little  fishes,  you  would  make 
them  speak  like  great  whales !  '  The  reproof  was  just.  Johnson 
was  in  truth  conscious  of  Goldsmith's  superior  inventiveness,  and  of 
the  lighter  graces  of  his  pen,  but  he  wished  to  reduce  every  thing  to 
his  own  pompous  and  oractUar  style.  There  are  not  only  booJ^i/or 
cbiUreny  but  books  for  all  ages  and  for  both  sexes.  After  we  grow 
up  to  years  of  discretion,  we  do  not  all  become  equally  wise  at  once. 
Our  own  tastes  change  :  the  tastes  of  other  individuals  are  still  more 
di^erent.  It  was  said  the  other  day,  that  'Thomson's  Seasons 
would  be  read  while  there  was  a  boarding-school  girl  in  the  world.' 
If  a  thousand  volumes  were  written  against  Hervcft  Mcditationi^  the 
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The  coUisioo  of  uiuh  or  genius  naturally  gires  a  shock  to  the 
pride  of  exalted  rank :  the  great  and  mighty  usually  seek  oat  the 
dregs  ormankindy  buffooos  and  flatterers,  for  their  pampered  self-love 
to  repose  on.  Pride  soon  tires  of  every  thing  but  iu  shadow,  servility : 
but  how  poor  a  triumph  is  that  which  exists  only  by  excluding  all 
rivalry!  however  remote.  He  who  invites  competition  (the  only  test 
of  merit),  who  challenges  fair  comparisons,  and  weighs  dimfrent 
claims,  is  alone  possessed  of  manly  ambiiioD ;  but  will  not  long 
continue  vain  or  proud.  Pride  is  *a  cell  of  ignorance;  travelling 
a-bcd.'  If  we  look  at  all  out  of  ourselves,  we  must  see  how  far 
short  we  are  of  what  we  would  be  thought.  The  man  of  genius  is 
poor ;  ^  the  rich  man  is  not  a  lord  :  the  lord  wants  to  be  a  king :  the 
king  is  uneasy  to  be  a  tyrant  or  a  God.  Yet  he  alone,  who  could 
claim  this  last  character  upon  earth,  gave  his  h£c  a  ransom  for  others ! 
The  dwarf  in  the  romance,  who  saw  the  shadows  of  the  fairest  and 
the  mightiest  among  the  sons  of  men  pass  before  him,  that  he  might 
assume  the  shape  he  liked  best,  had  only  his  choice  of  wealth,  or 
beauty,  or  valour,  or  power.  But  could  he  have  clutched  them  all, 
and  melted  them  into  one  essence  of  pride,  the  triumph  would  not 
have  been  lasting.  Could  vanity  take  all  porap  and  power  to  itself, 
could  it,  like  the  rainbow,  span  the  earth,  and  seem  to  prop  the 
heavens,  after  all  it  would  be  but  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  the 
pageant  of  a  moment.  The  fool  who  dreams  that  he  is  great  should 
first  forget  that  he  is  a  man,  and  before  he  thinks  of  being  proud, 
should  pray  to  be  mad! — The  only  great  man  in  modern  times,  that 
is,  the  only  man  who  rose  in  deeds  and  fame  to  the  level  of  antiquity, 
who  might  turn  his  gaze  upon  himself,  and  wonder  at  his  height,  for 
on  him  all  eyes  were  fixed  as  his  majestic  stature  towered  above 
thrones  and  monuments  of  renown,  died  the  other  day  in  exile,  and 
in  lingering  agony  ;  and  we  still  see  fellows  strutting  about  the  streets, 
and  fencying  they  are  something  ! 

Personal  vanity  is  incompatible  with  the  great  and  the  idea/.     He 

*  I  do  not  ipeak  of  poverty  a»  no  abiolute  evil ;  though  when  accompanieil  with 
lunrwui  habiu  and  vanity,  it  ii  a  great  one.  Even  hardthrpt  and  privations  have 
their  ute,  ind  give  strength  and  en'lurance.  Labour  rcnden  eifc  deltghLful — 
hunger  it  the  best  taacc.  The  peasant,  who  at  noon  rests  from  his  weary  task 
under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  and  eats  hia  slice  of  coarse  bread  and  cheese  or  rusty 
baccm,  enjoys  more  real  luniry  than  the  prince  with  pampered,  listless  appetite 
under  a  caoopjr  of  state.  Why  then  does  the  mind  of  man  pity  the  former,  sad 
envy  the  Utter  f  It  is  because  the  iroaginalion  changes  places  with  others  m 
situation  only,  not  In  feeling  ;  and  in  fancying  oursclvci  the  peasant,  we  revolt  at 
his  homely  fare,  from  nut  being  pouesaed  of  his  gross  taste  or  keen  appetite^  while  tn 
thinkintt  of  the  prince,  wc  suppose  ourselves  to  sit  down  to  his  delicate  viands  and 
sumptuous  board,  with  a  relish  unabated  by  long  fasbit  and  vicious  exerts.  I  am  not 
lure  whether  Mandevillc  has  not  eivcn  the  tame  answer  to  this  hackneyed  ijueitioa* 
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who  has  not  seeo,  or  thought,  or  read  of  something  finer  than  himBe]f» 
has  seen,  or  read,  or  thought  little ;  and  he  who  has,  v.*1l  not  be 
always  looking  in  the  glass  of  his  own  vanity.  Hence  poeta,  artists, 
and  men  of  genius  in  general,  are  seldom  coxcombs,  but  often  slovens ; 
for  they  find  something  out  of  thcmBclves  better  worth  studying  than 
their  own  persons.  They  have  an  imaginary  standard  in  their  minds, 
with  which  ordinary  features  (even  their  own)  will  not  bear  a  com- 
parison, and  they  turn  their  thoughts  another  way.  If  a  man  had  a 
face  like  one  of  Raphael's  or  Titian's  heads,  he  might  be  proud  of  it, 
but  not  else ;  and,  even  then,  he  would  be  stared  at  as  a  non-dcscript 
by  *the  universal  English  nation,'  Few  persons  who  have  seen  the 
Antinous  or  the  Theseus  wil!  be  much  charmed  with  their  own  beauty 
or  symmetry ;  nor  will  those  who  understand  the  costume  of  the 
anti(}ue,  or  Vandyke's  dressies,  spend  much  time  in  decking  them- 
selves out  in  all  the  deformity  of  the  prevailing  fashion.  A  coxcomb 
is  his  own  lay-figure,  for  want  of  any  better  models  to  employ  his 
time  and  imagination  upon. 

There  is  an  inverted  sort  of  pride,  the  reverse  of  that  egotism  that 
has  been  above  described,  and  which,  because  it  cannot  be  every 
thing,  is  dissatisfied  with  every  thing.  A  person  who  is  liable  to  this 
infirmity,  *  thinks  nothing  done,  while  any  thing  remains  to  be  done.' 
The  sanguine  egotist  prides  himself  on  what  he  can  do  or  possesses, 
the  morbid  egotist  despises  himself  for  what  he  wants,  and  is  ever 
going  out  of  his  way  to  attempt  hopeless  and  impossible  tasks.  The 
effect  in  either  case  is  not  at  all  owing  to  reason,  but  to  temperament. 
The  one  is  as  easily  depressed  by  what  mortifies  his  latent  ambition, 
as  the  other  is  elated  by  what  flatters  his  immediate  vanity.  There 
are  persons  whom  no  success,  no  advantages,  no  applause  can  satisfy, 
for  they  dwell  only  on  failure  and  defeat.  They  constantly  •forget 
the  things  that  are  behind,  and  press  forward  to  the  things  that  are 
before-'  The  greatest  and  most  decided  acquisitions  would  not 
indemnify  them  for  the  smallest  deficiency.  They  go  beyond  the 
old  motto — jiut  C^sar,  aut  nihil — they  not  only  want  to  be  at  the 
head  of  whatever  they  undertake,  but  if  they  succeed  in  that,  they 
immediately  want  to  be  at  the  head  of  something  else,  no  matter  how 
gross  or  trivial.  The  charm  that  rivets  their  affections  is  not  the 
importance  or  reputation  annexed  to  the  new  pursuit,  but  its  novelty 
or  difficulty.  That  must  be  a  wondcrfnl  accomplishment  indeed, 
which  baffles  their  skill — nothing  is  with  them  of  any  value  but  as  it 
gives  scope  to  their  restless  activity  of  mind,  their  craving  after  an 
uneasy  and  importunate  state  of  excitement.  To  them  the  pursuit  is 
every  thing,  the  possession  nothing.  I  hare  known  persons  of  this 
•tamp,  who,  with  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  success  in 
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lifie,  tad  «kb  tkt  opiaieo  encouiiied  of  ifccm  bjr  mhos  dopiaed 
tinmilpij  beoMe  they  coM  dm  do  aonetkii^  vhidi  tbey  were  not 
fanoad  to  do^  and  wfesdif  if  thej  coald  have  dooc  it,  wonld  bm  hsve 
added  om  joft  to  tbcir  napteutiXttjt  <>Kbcr  to  thdr  ova  eyes  or  thote 
of  any  eoc  die,  ibe  very  iaH^aacane  of  the  jriiowf  i  niimiog 
thdr  anpotMOoe,  Cor  it  it  the  hocnoar  of  nch  diapuwiiuBg  ao  argoe^ 
*  If  tbey  cannot  aoccecd  id  whit  u  crifling  and  cootcmpdble,  how 
dioald  tikey  racccrd  in  any  thing  ebe  ? '  IT  th«y  coold  make  the 
ciraiit  of  the  arts  and  iciroccs,  and  maater  them  all,  they  woold  take 
to  •ome  mechanicaJ  exerciie,  and  if  they  fuled»  be  ai  discontented  as 
erer.  All  that  they  can  do  Taoishc*  out  of  tight  the  moroeot  it  is 
within  their  grasp,  and  '  oothing  is  bot  what  is  not.'  A  poet  of  this 
descripcioo  is  ambitioas  of  the  thews  and  muscles  of  a  prize  fighter, 
md  tbiokj  himseJf  noduDg  without  them.  A  prose-writer  woold  be 
a  fine  tennis-ptayer,  and  is  thrown  into  despair  becanse  he  is  not  ooc, 
without  coostdering  that  it  requires  a  whote  life  devoted  to  the  game 
to  excel  in  it ;  and  that,  even  if  he  coold  dispense  with  this  appren- 
ticeship, he  would  still  be  just  as  much  bound  to  excel  in  rope-dancing, 
or  horsemanship,  or  playing  at  cop  axxl  boll  tike  the  Indian  jugglers, 
all  which  is  impossible.  This  feeling  is  a  strange  mixtore  of  modesty 
and  pride.  We  think  nothing  of  what  we  are,  because  we  cannot  be 
every  thing  with  a  wish.  Goldsmith  was  even  jealous  of  beauty  in  the 
other  sex,  and  the  same  character  is  attributed  to  Wharton  by  Pope : 

'  Though  littenlng  senates  hung  on  all  be  spoke. 
The  club  roust  hail  him  master  of  the  joke." 

Players  are  for  going  into  the  church — officers  in  the  anny  turn 
playcra.  For  myself,  do  what  I  might,  I  thonld  think  myaelf  a  poor 
creatnre  unless  I  coold  beat  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  at  chock-farthing, 
or  an  elderly  gentlewoman  at  piquet ! 

The  extreme  of  fastidioua  discontent  and  repining  is  as  bad  as  that 
of  over-weening  presumption.  We  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  any  one  thing,  or  with  having  done  our  beau  Any 
thing  more  is  for  health  and  amusement,  and  should  be  resorted  to  as 
a  source  of  pleasure,  not  of  fretful  impatience,  and  endless  pity,  self- 
imposed  mortification.  Perhaps  the  jealous,  uneasy  temperament  is 
most  faTourable  to  continued  exertion  and  improvement,  if  it  does  not 
lead  us  to  fritter  away  attention  on  too  many  pursuits.  By  looking 
out  of  ourselves,  we  gain  knowledge :  by  being  little  satisfied  with 
what  we  have  done,  we  are  less  apt  to  sink  into  indolence  and  security. 
To  conclude  with  a  piece  of  egotism  :  I  never  begin  one  of  these  Ejsays 
with  a  consciousness  of  having  written  a  line  before ;  and  having  got 
to  the  eiul  of  the  volume,  hope  never  to  look  into  it  again. 
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* Hot,  cold,  moiit,  and  dry,  four  dumpioiu  fierce, 

Strive  here  for  mutery.' —  Miltoiv. 

'The  Protestants  are  roach  cleaner  than  the  Catholics,*  said  a  shop- 
keeper of  Vevey  to  me,  *They  are  so,'  I  replied,  » but  why  should 
they  ? '  A  prejudice  appeared  to  him  a  matter-of-fact,  and  he  did 
not  think  it  nece&sary  to  assign  reasons  fbr  a  matter-of-taci.  That  is 
not  my  way.  He  had  not  bottomed  his  proposition  on  proofs,  nor 
rightly  defined  it. 

Nearly  the  same  remark,  as  to  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the 
people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  had  occurred  to  me  as  soon  as  I 
got  to  Brigg,  where  however  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics.  So  the 
original  statement  requires  some  qualification  as  to  the  mode  of 
enunciation.  I  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  this  viJIage,  which  is 
situated  just  under  the  Simplon,  and  where  you  are  surrounded  with 
giacierj  and  goitres,  than  the  genius  of  the  place  struck  me  on  looking 
out  at  the  pump  under  my  window  the  next  morning,  where  the 
'neat-handed  Phyllises*  were  washing  their  greens  in  the  water,  that 
not  a  caterpillar  could  crawl  on  them,  and  scouring  their  pails  and 
tubs  that  not  a  stain  should  be  left  in  them.  The  raw,  clammy 
feeling  of  the  air  was  in  unison  with  the  scene.  I  had  not  seen  such 
a  thing  in  Italy.  They  have  there  no  delight  in  splashing  and  dab- 
bling in  fresh  streams  and  fountains — they  have  a  dread  of  ablutions 
and  abstersions,  almost  amounting  to  hy<irophobia.  Heat  has  an 
antipathy  in  nature  to  cold.  The  sanguine  Italian  is  chilled  and 
shudders  at  the  touch  of  cold  water,  while  the  Helvetian  boor,  whose 
humours  creep  through  his  veins  like  the  dank  mists  along  the  sides 
of  his  frozen  mountains,  is  'native  and  endued  unto  that  elemenu' 
Here  every  thing  is  purified  and  filtered :  there  it  is  baked  and  burnt 
up,  and  sticks  together  in  a  most  amicable  union  of  filth  and  laziness. 
There  is  a  little  mystery  and  a  little  contradiction  in  the  case — let  us 
try  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of  both  by  means  of  caution  and  daring 
together.  It  is  not  that  the  difference  of  latitude  between  one  side  of 
the  Alps  and  the  other  can  signify  much :  but  the  phlegmatic  blood 
of  their  German  ancestors  is  poured  down  the  valleys  of  the  Swiss 
like  water,  and  iced  in  iu  progress;  whereas  that  of  the  Italians, 
besides  its  vigorous  origin,  is  enriched  and  ripened  by  basking  in  more 
genial  plains.     A  single  Milanese  market-girl  (to  go  no  farther  south) 
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CO  me  to  luTe  more  Uood  m  bcr  bodj,  more  fire  in  ber  ry^ 
»  if  die  an  hsl  oBcfe  a  bvs^(  ibv  of  k)»  BOR  ipim  aod  pnib^ 
r  abovt  ker  dMD  aO  Ae  nice,  «i^,  good-lookio^  faaro- 
vorkiBg  girk  I  hove  kbd  Id  Switzcribad.  To  tan  tfab 
ottifjuoa  to  a  mrtaaliyacal  acoovR,  I  dioald  ay  then 
uBOftt  an  oean  aod  Sostfacis  ftofkt  dii^  as  a  gtuuM  nlc^ 
where  the  |«ii>d|»lc  of  file  k  nere  colly  weak,  awl 
there  if  a  greater  ahyaeai  and  afcraon  to  come  ■ 
esctcmai  iHittrr  (with  whicn  it  does  hoc  ao  caazj  anugMBB&eJt  a 
greater  faftadioaneH  aod  deficacy  in  choomtg  iu  tcMaiaoa^  a  gnatcr 
dewre  to  ksow  nsTomdii^  objects  asid  to  keep  then  dev  of  each 
other,  than  where  this  ^aiuuple  being  more  warm  and  acttre,  k  mzf 
be  BDpposed  to  absorb  outward  inipreaiiopi  io  itseuf  to  meit  them  mCD 
Its  own  essence,  to  impart  iu  own  Tita]  impnlaes  to  theaa.  and  ia  ioe, 
lanead  cf  riuinking  from  rvery  thing,  to  be  afaocked  at  noduag.  The 
Suadtau  lenperamett  ia  (ao  to  apeak)  more  aocaUe  with  maoert 
more  groas,  iaapnre,  iodi^reot,  from  rdyiag  oa  ita  own  atrngth; 
while  that  omoaed  to  H,  from  being  leas  able  eo  react  os  external 
applicatiooa,  m  obligjcd  to  be  more  cantkwa  and  sarHcnlar  as  to  the 
luod  of  cxciuneot  to  which  it  reikders  indf  EaUe.  Heace  the 
timidity,  reaerre,  and  occatioaal  hypocrisy  of  Northern  maaoera; 
the  boldness,  freedom*  levity,  and  &e<}aens  liccntioosoess  of  Soytbcfa 
ooea.  It  woqU  be  too  much  to  say,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  of 
which  a  genaine  Italian  has  a  horror,  it  ii  of  dcanlincsi :  or  that  if 
there  ia  any  thing  which  aeems  ridicnloui  to  a  thorough-bred  Italian 
woman,  it  ia  modesty :  but  certainly  the  degree  to  which  wccty  is 
carried  by  lomc  peo^  is  a  iort  to  an  Italian  imaginarioo,  as  the 
excess  of  delicacy  which  is  prcteoded  or  practjaed  by  aome  womea  is 
qnie  incanprcfaeBriblc  to  the  females  of  the  Somlu  It  is  WTOBg, 
however,  to  make  the  greater  conlideDce  or  fbrwaxdncss  of  mannera 
aa  afasolotc  test  of  morals :  the  love  of  virtue  is  a  difeent  thing  from 
the  (c2T  or  even  hatred  of  vice.  The  sqoeaaiiafaDeaa  and  pmdery 
in  the  one  case  have  a  more  plausible  appearaacc;  bat  it  doea 
Dot  follow  that  there  may  not  be  more  native  goodoeas  and  ereo 
hahttnal  re&nemeot  in  the  other,  though  accompviied  with  stronger 
aervca,  and  a  leas  morbid  imagioatioo.  Bat  to  retura  to  the  firat 
qnestioo.'-^I  can  readily  understand  how  a  Swiss  peasant  aboukl 
■tand  a  whole  morning  at  a  pomp,  washing  cabbages,  caoltflowerh 
Ballads,  and  getting  rid  half  a  dozen  times  over  of  the  sand,  dirt,  and 
ioaectt  they  contain,  becaoae  I  myself  shoold  not  ooly  be  grawMtJ  by 

*  WooKS  alroaJ  (fcacnUy  ^cskiac)  art  more  like  aica  ia  the  teoc  of  their 
•oawerMiwo  tni  baUta  of  tSualciB^  lo  that  Cnm  the  aame  praniaea  yoQ 
4nw  ikt  aame  coactataoai  as  ia  Ex«ha4. 
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meeting  with  the  one  at  table,  but  should  be  in  horrors  at  the  other. 
A  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  would  be  thrown  into  convulsiona  of 
laughter  at  this  superfiuous  delicacy,  and  would  think  his  repast 
enriched  or  none  the  worse  for  such  additions.  The  reluctance  to 
prey  on  life,  or  on  what  once  had  it,  seems  to  arise  from  a  sense  of 
incongruity,  from  the  repugnance  between  life  and  death — from  the 
cold,  clammy  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  one,  and  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  contrast  to  its  former  warm,  lively  state,  and  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  devoured  as  food. 
Hence  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  the  living  animal  even  in 
ordinary  cases  by  all  the  disguises  of  cookery,  of  boiled  and  roast, 
and  by  the  artifice  of  changing  the  name  of  the  animal  into  something 
different  when  it  becomes  food.*  Hence  sportsmen  arc  not  dcvourers 
of  game,  and  hence  the  aversion  to  kiil  the  animals  we  eat.^  There 
it  a  contradiction  between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  which  is 
felt  as  matter  of  peculiar  annoyance  by  the  more  cold  and  congealed 
lerapcrameni  — hich  cannot  so  well  pass  from  one  to  the  other ; 
but  this  objection  is  easily  swallowed  by  the  inhabitant  of  gayer  and 
more  luxurious  regions,  who  is  so  full  of  life  himself  that  he  can  at 
once  impart  it  to  all  that  comes  in  his  way,  or  never  troubles  himself 
about  the  difference.  So  the  Neanolitan  bandit  takes  the  life  of  hit 
victim  with  tittle  remorse,  hcc?  Jt  he  has  enough  and  to  spare  in 
himself:  his  pulse  still  beats  i^rm  and  vigorous,  while  the  blood  of 
a  more  humane  native  of  the  frozen  North  would  run  cold  with  horror 
at  the  sight  of  the  stiffened  corse,  and  this  makes  him  pause  before  he 
stops  in  another  the  gushing  lourcc,  of  which  he  has  such  feeble 
supplies  in  himself.  The  wild  Arab  of  the  Desert  can  hardly 
entertain  the  idea  of  death,  neither  dreading  it  for  him«elf  nor 
regretting  it  for  others.  The  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  people  of  the 
South  swarm  alive  without  being  sick  or  sorry  at  the  circumstance  : 
they  hunt  the  accustomed  prey  in  each  other's  tangled  locks  openly 
in  the  streeti  and  on  the  highways,  without  manifesting  shame  or 


>  Thit  ctrcumitance  is  noticed  in  Ivanhoe,  though  a  difFerent  turn  u  given  to  it 
by  the  philoiophcr  of  Roiherwood. 

*  Nay,  I  can  tell  you  more,*  uid  Wamba  in  the  tame  tone,  *  there  la  old 
Alderman  Ox  contmuei  to  hold  his  Saxon  epithet,  while  he  ia  under  the  charge  of 
•erfi  and  bondsmen  luch  ai  thou  ;  boi  becomes  Beef,  a  fiery  Frrnch  gallant,  when 
he  arrivea  before  the  worshipful  jawi  that  are  destined  to  coniumc  him.  Mynheer 
Calf  too  becomes  Monsieur  de  Veau  in  like  manner ;  he  is  Saxon  when  be 
re(]uirea  tendance,  and  takes  a  NomuQ  name  when  he  becomes  matter  of 
enjoyment.* — Vol.  i.  Chap.  J. 

'  Hence  the  peculiar  horror  of  cannibalism  from  the  stronger  sympathy  with 
Dur  own  sensations,  and  the  greater  violence  that  ia  done  to  it  by  the  iacrileg:ioai 
use  of  what  once  potaessed  human  life  and  feeling. 
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repugnance :  comba  are  an  invention  of  our  Northern  climeB.  Now 
I  can  coniprcbend  this,  when  I  looit  at  the  dirty,  dingy,  greasy,  Bun- 
biuni  cutuplcxioD  of  an  Italian  peasant  or  beggar,  whose  body  seentt 
alive  all  over  with  a  sort  of  tingling^  oily  sensation,  so  that  from  any 
given  particle  of  his  shining  skin  to  the  beast  *  whose  name  sigoiiies 
love '  the  transition  is  but  small.  This  populousness  is  not  unac- 
countable where  all  teems  with  life,  where  all  is  glowing  and  in 
motion,  and  every  pore  thrills  with  an  exuberance  of  feeling.  Not 
so  in  the  dearth  of  life  and  spirit,  in  the  drossy,  dry,  material  texture, 
(he  clear  complexions  and  fair  hair  of  the  Saxon  races,  where  the 
puncture  of  an  insect's  sting  is  a  solution  of  their  personal  identity, 
and  the  idea  of  life  attached  to  and  courting  an  intimacy  with  them 
in  spite  of  themselves,  naturally  produces  all  the  revulsions  of  the 
most  violent  antipathy  and  nearly  drives  them  out  of  their  wits. 
How  well  the  smooth  ivory  comb  and  auburn  hair  agree — while  the 
Greek  dandy^  on  entering  a  room,  applies  his  hand  to  brush  a  cloud 
of  busy  stragglers  from  his  hair  like  powder,  and  gives  himself  no 
more  concern  about  them  than  about  the  motes  dancing  in  the  sun- 
beams !  The  dirt  of  the  Italians  is  as  it  were  baked  into  them,  and 
so  ingrained  as  to  become  a  part  of  themselves,  and  occasion  oo 
discontinuity  of  their  being. 

I  can  forgive  the  dirt  and  sweat  of  a  gipsey  under  a  hedge,  when  I 
consider  that  the  earth  is  his  mother,  the  sun  is  his  father.  He 
hunts  vermin  for  food :  he  is  himself  hunted  like  vermin  for  prey. 
His  existence  is  not  one  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  The  hungry 
Arab  devours  the  raw  shoulder  of  a  horse.  This  again  I  can 
conceive.  His  feverish  blood  seethes  it,  and  the  virulence  of  his 
own  breath  carries  off  the  disagreeableness  of  the  smell.  1  do  not 
see  that  the  horse  should  be  reckoned  among  unclean  animals, 
according  to  any  notions  I  have  of  the  matter.  The  dividing  of  the 
hoof  or  the  contrary,  I  should  think,  has  not  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  question.  I  can  understand  the  distinction  between  beasts  of  prey 
and  the  herbivorous  and  domestic  animals,  but  the  horse  is  tame. 
The  natural  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (which 
has  been  sometimes  made  into  a  rehgious  one)  I  take  to  depend  on 
two  circumstances,  viz.  the  claws  and  bristly  hide,  which  generally, 
though  not  always,  go  together.  One  would  not  wish  to  be  torn  la 
pieces  instead  of  making  a  comfortable  meal,  '  to  be  supped  upon ' 
where  we  thought  of  supping.  With  respect  to  the  wolf,  the  tiger, 
and  other  animals  of  the  same  species^  it  seems  a  <]ue&tion  which  of 
us  should  devour  the  other  :  this  baulks  our  appetite  by  distracting 
our  attention,  and  we  have  so  tittle  relish  for  being  eaten  ourselves,  or 
for  the  fangs  and  teeth  of  these  shocking  animals,  that  it  gives  us  a 
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distaste  for  their  whole  bodies.  The  horror  we  conceive  at  preying 
upon  them  arises  in  part  from  the  fear  wc  had  of  bclDg  preyed  upon 
by  them.  No  such  apprehension  crosses  the  mind  with  respect  to  the 
deer*  the  sheep,  the  hare — 'here  al]  is  conscience  and  tender  heart.' 
These  gentle  creatures  (whom  we  compliment  as  useful]  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  knife,  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  shocking  or 
repulsive  in  the  idea  of  devoting  them  to  it.  There  is  no  confusion  of 
ideas,  but  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  our  relation  to  each 
other,  we  as  the  slayers,  they  as  the  slain.  A  perfect  understanding 
subaifits  on  the  subject.  The  hair  of  animals  of  prey  is  also  strong 
and  bristly,  and  forms  an  obstacle  to  our  Epicurean  designs.  The 
calf  or  fawn  is  sleek  and  smooth  :  the  bristles  on  a  dog's  or  a  cat's 
back  are  like  'the  quilts  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,'  a  very  impracti- 
cable repast  to  the  imagination,  that  stick  in  the  throat  and  turn  the 
stomach.  Who  has  not  read  and  been  edilied  by  the  account  of  the 
supper  in  Gil  Bias?  Besides,  there  is  also  in  all  probability  the 
practical  consideration  urged  by  Voltaire's  traveller,  who  being  asked 
•which  he  preferred — black  mutton  or  white?'  replied,  'Either, 
provided  it  was  tender.'  The  greater  rankness  in  the  tlesh  is  how- 
ever accompanied  by  a  corresponding  irritability  of  surface,  a 
tcnaciousnesB,  a  pruriency,  a  soreness  to  attack.,  and  not  that  Bne,  round, 
pampered  passiveness  to  impressions  which  cuts  up  into  handsome 
joints  and  entire  pieces  without  any  fidgetty  process,  and  with  an 
obvious  view  to  solid,  wholesome  nourishment.  Swine's  flesh,  the 
abomination  of  the  Jewish  law,  certainly  comes  under  the  objection 
here  stated  ;  and  tlie  bear  with  its  shaggy  fur  is  only  smuggled  into 
the  Christian  larder  as  half-brother  to  the  wild  b(^,  and  because 
from  its  lazy,  lumpish  character  and  appearance,  it  seems  matter  of 
indifference  whether  it  eats  or  is  eaten.  The  horse,  with  sleek 
round  haunches,  is  fair  game,  except  fi'om  custom  ;  and  I  think  I 
could  survive  having  swallowed  part  of  an  a&s's  foat  without  being 
utterly  loathsome  to  myself.'  Mites  in  a  rotten  cheese  are  endurable, 
from  being  so  small  and  dry  tliat  they  are  scarce  distinguishable  from 
the  atoms  of  the  cheese  itself,  '  so  drossy  and  divisible  are  they  :  *  but 
the  Lord  deliver  me  from  their  more  thriving  next-door  neighbours! 
Animals  that  are  made  use  of  as  food  should  either  be  so  small  as  to 
be  imperceptible,  or  else  we  should  dig  into  the  quarry  of  life,  hew 
away  the  masses,  and  not  leave  the  form  sunding  to  reproach  us  with 
our  gluttony  and  cruelty.  I  hate  to  see  a  rabbit  trussed,  or  a  hare 
brought  to  table  in  the  form  which  it  occupied  while  living :  they 
seem  to  me  apparitions  of  the  burrowcrs  in  the  earth  or  the  rovers  in 

*  Thoniai  Cooper  of  Manche«ter,  the  able  logician  and  political  partUan,  tried 
the    experiment  tome  yean  ago,  when  he  invited   a  number  of  gentlemen  and 
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•B  iIk  Urnm  m  4im  wtt  hia  «•  w  «b^  tel  mmai  *t  m 

■ill*,  ami  i^«c  frm  ofleacc    Mr.  Cooprr  had  tm  ^Uad  s  cammXrj-^mBK^m^  mob 

f«r  ikaaKpwTaHyaaJwfcea  he  mktd  *U may  amt  wm  m  tkerMoi!*  rccehripg 
for  aancr— ^No  «k  Im  lir.  Cmfrr  «f  "■     >  ■'    *     ■-*■■  '  o«k  ^  kone  aai 
iMi4iat*y  ro4e  bonr  ign.    S««r  wm  Bad»  w  ifce  irnwin  by  Mr.  Sarkn 
«««  Mr.  Sfefhcrri  «r  GMncR  csfl^Berf  tkc  fltacy  chfes* 
*  TW  RMoa  kw  ihb  oar  t»  pMi  at 
The  jHtkc  Wd  hctf4  tktf  CMTcr  ik  ms  t* 
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^intiog,  sea-sicliDess,  Sec.  a  glus  of  braody  is  recommended  as  '  the 
torereigii'st  thing  on  earth,'  becaoae  by  grappling  with  the  coau  of 
the  seomacb  and  bringing  cor  sensatioos  to  ifocuj,  it  does  away  that 
naofieous  Quctuation  and  suspeoBe  of  feeling  which  ii  the  root  of 
the  mischief.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  intelligible, 
for  the  utmost  I  can  pretend  is  to  suggest  some  very  subtle  and 
remote  analogies :  but  if  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  opening  up  the 
train  of  argument  I  intend,  it  will  at  least  be  possible  to  conceive  how 
the  sanguine  Italian  is  less  nice  in  his  intcrcouric  with  materia] 
objects,  lets  startled  at  incongruities,  less  liable  to  uice  offence,  than 
the  more  literal  and  conscientious  German,  because  the  more  head- 
strong current  of  his  own  sensations  fills  up  the  gaps  and  *  makes  the 
odds  all  even.'  He  does  not  care  to  have  his  cabbages  and  sallads 
washed  ten  times  over,  or  his  beds  cleared  of  vermin  :  be  can  lend 
or  borrow  satisfaction  from  all  objects  indifferently.  The  air  over 
his  head  is  full  of  life,  of  the  hum  of  insects ;  the  grass  under  his 
feet  rings  and  is  loud  with  the  crjr  of  the  grasshopper  ;  inmmierable 
green  lizards  dart  from  the  rocks  and  sport  before  him  :  what  signifies 
it  if  any  living  creature  approaches  nearer  his  own  person,  where  aU 
is  one  vital  glow  ?  The  Indian  even  twines  the  forked  serpent  round 
his  hand  unharmed,  copper<oloured  like  it,  his  veins  as  heated  ;  and 
the  Brahmin  cherishes  life  and  disregards  his  own  person  as  an  act 
of  his  religion — the  religion  of  lire  and  of  the  sun  !  Yet  how  shall 
we  reconcile  to  this  theory  the  constant  ablutions  (five  times  a  day) 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  and  the  squalid  customs  of  some  Northern 
people,  the  dirtiness  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  Scotch  ?  Superstition 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  one,  and  poverty  and  barbarism  for  the 
other.* 

Lazioeas  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  question,  and  this  again  is 
owmg  to  a  state  of  feeling  sufficient  to  itself,  and  rich  in  enjo3maent 
vkbout  the  help  of  action.  Clothilde  (the  finest  and  darkest  of  the 
Gensano  girls)  fixes  herself  at  her  door  about  noon  (when  her  day's 
work  is  done)  :  her  smile  reflecu  back  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
she  darts  upon  a  little  girl  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  nearly  ovcrtoms 
both,  devours  it  with  kisses,  and  then  resumes  her  position  at  the 
door,  with  her  hands  behind  her  back  and  her  shoes  down  at  heeL 

tThis  slattendincss  and  negligence  is  the  more  remarkable  in  so  fine 
^  What  a  p^fix  Motes  had  with  his  Jevt  to  nuke  them  're£arm  and  live 
cleanly  !*  To  thii  dij  (according  to  i  learned  eravcUer)  the  Jewi,  wherever 
scattered,  have  an  aTenioo  Co  agricaltBre  and  aInMtet  to  its  prodocta ;  and  a 
Jewish  firl  will  reftue  to  accept  a  flower — if  yoa  offer  her  a  piece  of  mooey,  of 
^fcwcUery  or  embroidery,  the  know*  well  enoogfa  what  to  make  of  the  proffered 
eovftcay.  See  Ratfme/t  Trmvth  m  Carfmrtit,  &c. 
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ft  girl*  aad  ooc  mbtmc  ordiiury  costume  U  a  gprgeom  pictnre,  but  it 
u  a  |4n  of  tbc  chtftctcr  ;  ber  drcu  would  ocvcr  hare  been  co  rich. 


•be  c«qU  tike 


puns  about   it — they  have 


oo  ncTYouA  or 
M^ctiti  Md^  wbetber  a  thing  U  commg  o^  or  oot:  ali  their 
memiuaoa^  aa  it  were,  tit  loooc  opoa  them.  Their  clothes  are  no 
pact  of  cbemaclTea, — they  eren  Bing  their  limbs  about  as  if  they 
tatKsiy  bdooged  to  them ;  the  heat  in  summer  rc<]uires  ibe  otmoat 
ftvcdooi  aad  ainnesa  (which  becomes  a  habit),  and  they  have  nothing 
tighft-bound  or  strait-laced  about  their  minds  or  bodies.  The  tame 
gtfl  in  winter  (for  *dull,  cold  wiuter  doet  inhabit  here'  also)  would 
have  a  t€mUaUno  (an  earthen  pan  with  coals  in  it)  dangling  at  her 
vriatx  for  four  months  together,  without  any  acoac  of  bcumbrancc 
or  distractiot^  or  any  other  feeling  bnt  of  the  beat  tt  communicated 
to  ber  baods.  She  does  not  mind  iu  chilling  the  rest  of  her  body 
or  diafigoring  ber  hands,  making  her  fingers  look  like  '  long  purples ' 
— Ibcae  children  of  nature  *  take  the  good  the  Gods  provide  cbcm,' 
and  trouble  themselves  Utile  about  coose^jQCDces  or  appearances. 
Tbeii  self-will  is  much  stronger  than  their  vaatty — they  hare  as 
bttle  curiosity  about  others  as  concern  for  their  good  opinion.  Two 
Italian  peasants  talking  by  the  roadside  will  not  so  much  as  turn 
their  beads  to  look  at  an  English  carriage  that  it  passing.  They 
have  no  interest  except  in  what  is  personal,  sensuaL  Hence  they 
have  as  Uttle  tenaciousocss  on  the  score  of  property  as  in  the 
acfjoisitaoo  of  ideas.  They  warn  neither.  Their  good  spints  are 
food,  clothing,  and  books  to  them.  Tbey  arc  food  of  comfort  too, 
but  their  notion  of  it  differs  from  ours — ours  cooaisu  in  accumulating 
the  means  of  enjoyment^  theirs  in  being  free  to  enjoy,  in  the  dear 
far  itUntc*  What  need  have  they  to  encumber  themselves  with 
furniture  or  wealth  or  business,  when  all  they  require  (for  the  most 
port)  is  air,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  bread,  and  stooe-walis  ?  The  Itaiiaoa, 
generally  speaking,  have  nothing,  do  nothing,  want  nothing, — to  the 
surprise  of  foreigners,  who  ask  how  they  live  I  The  men  are  too 
lazy  to  be  thieves,  the  women  to  be  something  else.  The  dependence 
of  the  Swiss  and  English  on  their  comforts,  that  is,  on  all  *  appliances 
and  meant  to  boot,'  as  helps  to  eDJoyment  or  hindrances  to  aimoyaDCCi 
makes  them  not  only  eager  to  procure  different  objects  of  accommoda- 
tion aixl  luxury,  but  makes  tbem  take  such  pains  in  their  pre»ervatioo 
and  embellishment,  and/r/  them  so  when  acquired.  *  A  man,'  says 
Yorick,  '  finds  an  apple,  spits  upon  it,  and  calls  it  his.'  The  more 
any  one  finds  himself  clinging  to  material  objects  fior  existence  or 
gratification,  the  more  he  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  them,  and 
tbe  more  will  be  clean,  repair,  polish,  scrub,  scour,  and  tug  at  them 
without  end,  as  if  it  were  bis  own  soul  that  be  was  keeping  clear 
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from  spot  or  blemish.  A  Swiss  dairy-maid  scours  the  very  hetrt 
out  of  a  woodrD  pail;  a  scullion  washes  the  taste  as  well  as  the 
worms  out  of  a  dish  of  brocoli.  The  wenches  are  in  like  manner 
neat  and  clean  in  their  own  persons,  but  insipid.  The  most  coarse 
and  ordinary  furniture  in  Switzerland  has  more  pains  bestowed  upon 
it  to  keep  it  in  order,  than  the  finest  works  of  art  in  Italy.  There 
the  pictures  are  suffered  to  moulder  on  the  wails ;  and  the  Claudes 
in  the  Doria  Palace  at  Rome  are  black  with  age  and  dirt.  We  set 
more  store  by  them  in  England,  where  we  bare  scarce  any  other 
lunshine !  At  the  common  inns  on  this  side  the  Simplon,  the  very 
sheets  have  a  character  for  whiteness  to  lose :  the  rods  and  testers 
of  the  beds  are  like  a  peeled  wand.  On  the  opposite  side  you  are 
thankful  when  you  are  not  shown  into  an  apartment  resembling  a 
three-stalled  stable,  with  horse-cloths  for  coverlids  to  hide  the  dirt, 
and  beds  of  horse-hair  or  withered  learcs  as  harbourage  for  vermin. 
The  more,  the  merrier ;  the  dirtier,  the  warmer  ;  live  and  let  live, 
seem  maxims  inculcated  by  the  climate.  Wherever  things  are  not 
kept  carefully  apart  from  foreign  admixtures  and  contamination,  the 
distinctions  of  property  itself  will  not,  I  conceive,  be  held  exceedingly 
sacred.  This  feeling  is  strong  as  the  passions  are  weak.  A  people 
that  are  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  will  be  so  for  industry,  for 
honesty,  for  avarice,  and  vice  versa.  The  Italians  cheat,  steal,  rob 
(when  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to  do  so)  with  licensed 
impunity :  the  Swiss,  who  feel  the  value  of  property,  and  labour 
incessantly  to  acauire  it,  are  afraid  to  lose  it.  At  Brigg  I  Brst 
heard  the  cry  of  watchmen  at  night,  which  I  had  not  heard  for 
many  months.  I  was  reminded  of  the  traveller  who  after  wandering 
in  remote  countries  saw  a  gallows  near  at  hand,  and  knew  by  this 
circumstance  that  he  approached  the  confines  of  civilization.  The 
police  in  Italy  is  both  secret  and  severe,  but  it  is  directed  chiefly  to 
political  and  not  to  civil  matters.  Patriot  sighs  are  heaved  unheard 
in  the  dungeons  of  St.  Angelo  :  the  Neapolitan  bandit  breathes  the 
free  air  of  his  native  mountains ! 

It  may  by  this  time  be  conjectured  why  Catholics  are  less  cleanly 
than  Protestants,  because  in  fact  they  are  less  scrupulous,  and  swallow 
whatever  is  set  before  them  in  matters  of  faith  as  well  as  other  things. 
Protestants,  as  such,  arc  captious  and  scrutinising,  try  to  pick  holes 
and  find  fault, — have  a  dry,  meagre,  penurious  imagination.  Catholics 
are  buoyed  up  over  doubts  and  difficulties  by  a  greater  redundance 
of  fancy,  and  make  religion  subservient  to  a  sense  of  enjoyment. 
The  one  are  for  detecting  and  weeding  out  all  corruptions  and  abuses 
in  doctrine  or  worship :  the  otliers  enrich  theirs  with  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  of  antiquity,  and  think  their  ritual  none  the  worse  for  the 


vou  ni. :  M 
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A  DlALOGtrE  BETWEBN  A  RATlONAUST  AND  A  SENTIMENTALIST 


R.  What  is  ic  you  so  particularly  object  to  this  school?  Is  there 
any  thing  so  very  obnoxious  in  the  doctrine  of  Utility,  which  they 
profess  ?  Or  in  the  design  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible  good 
by  the  most  efficacious  and  disinterested  means  ? 

S.  Disinterested  enough,  indeed :  since  their  plan  seems  to  be  to 
sacrifice  every  individual  comfort  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Can 
they  find  out  no  better  way  of  making  human  life  run  smooth  and 
pleasant,  than  by  drying  up  the  brain  and  curdling  the  blood  ?  I  do 
not  want  society  to  resemble  a  Living  Shltton,  whatever  these  *  Job's 
Comforters'  may  do.  They  arc  hkc  the  fox  in  the  fable — they  have 
no  feeling  themselves,  and  would  persuade  others  to  do  without  it. 
Take  away  the  Juke  of  the  poet,  and  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  become 
of  the  uti/^.  It  is  the  common  error  of  the  human  mind,  of  forgetting 
the  end  in  the  means. 

/?.  I  see  you  are  at  your  SenUmtttiatuiej  again.  Pray,  tell  me,  is 
it  not  their  having  applied  this  epithet  to  some  of  your  favourite 
speculations,  that  has  excited  this  sudden  burfit  of  spleen  against 
them? 

S,  At  least  I  cannot  retort  this  phrase  on  those  printed  circulari 
which  they  throw  down  areas  and  fasten  under  knockers.  But  pass 
on  for  that.  Answer  me  then,  what  is  there  agreeable  or  oriumental 
in  human  life  that  they  do  not  explode  with  fanatic  rage  ?  What  is 
there  sordid  and  cynical  that  they  do  not  eagerly  catch  at  ?  What 
is  there  that  delights  others  that  does  not  disgust  them.  What  that 
disgusts  others  with  which  they  arc  not  delighted  ?  I  cannot  think 
that  this  is  owing  to  philosophy,  but  to  a  sinister  bias  of  mind  ; 
inasmuch  as  a  marked  deficiency  of  temper  is  a  more  obvious  way 
of  accounting  for  certain  things  than  an  entire  iiupcriority  of  under- 
standing. The  Ascetics  of  old  thought  they  were  doing  God  good 
serrice  by  tormenting  themselves  and  denying  others  the  most  innocent 
amusements-  Who  doubts  now  that  in  this  (armed  af  they  were 
with  texts  and  authorities  and  awful  denunciations)  they  were  really 
actuated  by  a  morose  and  envious  disposition,  that  had  no  capacity 
for  enjoyment  itself  or  felt  a  malicious  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  it  in 
any  one  else  ?     What  in  them  took  the  garb  of  religion,  with  us 
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pots  OD  the  scmbUoce  of  phOocopfay ;  and  tDstead  of  doonuBg  tl>e 
hecdlcw  aad  refiactofy  to  beU-firc  or  the  tcrron  of  pBrgstorj,  o« 
modern  poleraki  Kt  their  divcipfei  in  the  mockt  of  Ubficy,  or  tfarav 
all  the  elegant  arts  aod  amiable  UDpaUei  of  hnmantty  into  the  Limbo 
of  Political  Ecooomy. 

R.  I  cannot  cooceire  what  pooible  conacctioa  there  caa  be 
between  the  weak  and  miachievooB  fnthiniiwi  yon  speak  o^  and  the 
Doat  caligfateoed  reaaooers  of  the  oioeteenth  century.  They  woold 
unA  at  auch  a  companioa. 

S,  Self-knowledge  is  the  laat  thing  which  I  aboald  by  to  the 
charge  of  jei-Juami  phtloaopbers ;  but  a  man  may  be  a  bigot  withum 
a  particle  of  rcfigion,  a  monk  or  an  In^manr  in  a  pin  oott  nd 
proAstsing  the  most  Hbera]  opinioos. 

R,  Yon  still  deal,  a«  uaual,  in  idle  sarcasma  and  flimsy  gcaenliciet. 
Will  yon  descend  to  particularay  and  state  beta  before  yon  draw 
infeiencea  fnun  them? 

S,  In  the  firm  dace  then,  they  aie  noatly  Scochwfn  linfal 
descrodanu  of  the  Coreoantert  and  Caocfonsana,  and  iMfBrtd  with 
the  me  John  Knox  zeal  for  nnitilatittg  and  de&dng  the  camd  work 
of  the  sanctoary 

R,  Hold,  hold — thii  is  vnlgpr  piejnJkje  and  prrsBnafay 

S.  But  it  'ft  the  fact,  and  I  tfaongfat  yon  called  ibr  facta.  Do  yon 
imagine  if  1  hear  a  fellow  in  Scotland  aboang  the  Aiahor  of 
Waveriey,  who  has  five  bnodred  hearts  beating  io  his  bosom, 
because  there  is  no  Retigioa  in  his  works,  and  a  fellow  in  Wca- 
miitfter  doing  the  same  thing  because  there  is  no  Political  Economy 
in  them,  that  aay  thing  will  prefcnt  me  from  supposing  that  tha 
is  Tirtually  the  same  Scotch  pedlar  with  his  pack  of  Utility  at  his 
back,  whether  he  deals  in  tape  and  stay*  or  in  drawling  compilatsoM 
of  history  and  reriews  ? 

R.  I  did  not  know  yon  had  such  an  a^ectioo  for  Sir  Waker 

S,  I  said  the  Jaihrn-  af  H^^oiri^.  Not  to  like  him  woold  be  not 
to  lore  myself  or  hmnaa  nacare,  of  which  he  has  giiui  so  Buny 
HMMMMiMg  flpedmens:  though  for  the  sake  of  that  same  fannun 
aatnrc,  I  have  no  liking  to  Sir  Waker.  Those  'few  and  recent 
writers,*  on  the  contrary,  who  by  their  own  accoont  *  hare  discorered 
the  tme  principles  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  nombers,* 
are  easily  reconciled  to  the  Tory  and  the  bigot,  because  they  here 
fed  a  certain   superiority  orcr  him  ;    bitf  they  cannot   fbrgire  the 


great   historian 
sympathy 


of  life  aod  nunners,  because  he  has  enlarged  oar 


wish  homan  happiness  beyond  their  pragmatical  lunis. 
They  are  not  crcn  'good  haters : '  fer  they  hate  not  what  degrades 
and  afflicts,  bat  what  consoles  and  elentcs  the  mind.     Their  plan 
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is  to  block  out  human  happiness  wherever  they  see  a  practicable 
opening  to  it. 

R.  But  perhaps  their  notions  of  happiness  differ  from  yours.  They 
think  it  should  be  regulated  by  the  doctrine  of  Utility.  Whatever  is 
incompatible  witli  this,  they  regard  as  spurious  and  false,  and  scorn  all 
base  compromises  and  temporary  palliatives. 

5.  Yes ;  just  as  the  religious  fanatic  thinks  there  is  no  salvation 
out  of  the  pale  of  his  own  communion,  and  damns  without  scruple 
every  appearance  of  virtue  and  piety  beyond  it.  Poor  David  Deans  ! 
how  would  he  have  been  surprised  to  see  all  his  follies — his  *  right- 
hand  defections  and  his  left-hand  compliances,'  and  his  contempt  for 
human  learning,  blossom  again  in  a  knot  of  sophists  and  professed 
illumnfs !  Such  persons  are  not  to  be  treated  as  philosophers  and 
metaphysicians,  but  as  conceited  sectaries  and  ignorant  mechanics. 
In  neither  case  is  the  intolerant  and  proscribing  spirit  a  deduction  of 
pure  reason,  indifferent  to  consequences,  but  the  dictate  of  presump- 
tion, prejudice,  and  spirituaJ  pride,  or  a  strong  desire  in  the  elect 
to  narrow  the  privilege  of  salvation  to  as  small  a  circle  as  possible^ 
and  in  *a  few  and  recent  writers '  to  have  the  whole  field  of  happiness 
and  argument  to  themselves.  The  enthusiasts  of  old  did  all  they 
could  to  strike  the  present  existence  from  under  our  feet  to  give  us 
another — to  annihilate  our  natural  affections  and  worldly  vanities,  so 
as  to  conform  us  to  the  likeness  of  God :  the  modern  sciolists  offer 
us  Utopia  in  lieu  of  our  actual  enjoymenu;  for  warm  flesh  and  blood 
would  give  us  a  head  of  clay  and  a  heart  of  steel,  and  conform  us  to 
their  own  likeness—*  a  consummation  not  very  devoutly  to  be  wished !  * 
Where  is  the  use  of  getting  rid  of  the  trammels  of  superstition  and 
slavery,  if  we  are  immediately  to  be  handed  over  to  these  new  ferrets 
and  inspectors  of  a  Police-Ph'dosopJyy  \  who  pay  domiciliary  visits  to 
the  human  mind,  catechise  an  e.xpres8ion,  impale  a  sentiment,  put 
every  enjoyment  to  the  rack,  leave  you  not  a  moment's  case  or 
respite,  and  imprison  all  the  faculties  in  a  round  of  cant-phrase* 
— the  Shibboleth  of  a  party  ?  They  are  far  from  indulging  or  cren 
tolerating  the  strain  of  exulting  enthusiasm  expressed  by  Spenser  :— 

•  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty. 
And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  works  of  nature  ? 
To  reign  in  the  air  from  earth  to  highest  sky. 
To  feed  on  flowen  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature. 
To  taste  whatever  thing  doth  please  the  eye  ? 
Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happiness. 
Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  wretcheoncss  1 ' 

Withoat  air  or  light,  they  grope  their  way  under-ground,  till  they  are 
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6Mk 


■I 


to  Ike 


t^ 


UIMIV  lura  to  COKICCt  CTTW  lOO  n 

J.  To;  fcrrwi  theqordfcwh 
ocher  fiy  tfceir  ighw.    TIry  are 


freti 


yoB  w  K>  icjdy  to 


an 


fior 
nctnllyt^ 
B«do7«a  i 
^  C9K  faetttr  tfciB  dey  oo  tiK 
mjheatr  fimoi  wicb  tkeir  ova  faades  or  I 
aaketbe  fivrs  of  every  ooe  tiMy  coae  aor  a 


«de  oftbe 


?    Are  thcyBot  e^aaBy  ac  wa 
toe  ncB  aod  tne  poor  f     Aod  faarBg  wfled  {fot  toe  |jfcaescj  ■ 
project  gftmdimmg  titgif  do  l^cy  aoc  give  acopc  to  tbeir 
otcrbcarng  h—oar,  ^  takk^  apoo  thca  »  jai^  aod 
poor/roiv?    Do  tbey  not  vob  to  cxJftad  *tfae 
to  tbe  freateK  ■onfacriy*  fay  pathos  a  tuf  mi 

by  oituBoldmg  ciuntyy  to  wedy  (DKaae  by 
?     b  it  Boc  a  pan  of 

to  pmeoi  the  oMeriesaod  caMalcieaof  li^nao  fife  fay 
it  m  the  birth?  Do  thej  Dot  exak  io  ike  dnosht 
(aod  fcrfle  otfaen  vbo  <lo  not  *ffre  to  it}  of  plackiag  the  cnilcfa 
nom  the  cr^pk,  aad  teadag  otf  the  hiartafri  froai  the  igoaiyrH 
linb  i  Ii  it  thai  they  wodd  giia  uiBmu»  or  a^e  ai  cflcuaal 
«aad  agaioft  a^oowledged  ^xaesy  fay  holtfiaf  «p  a  pictare  of  the 
opponu  MJe,  the  taom  tordid,  sqoafid,  hardi,  aad  repokhe^  that 
oasTOW  maoeiog^  a  arant  of  laugiiatiui,  and  a  pcofaiioa  of  bile  caa 
oaake  hi  Tbve  is  ooc  rmnm^  of  evil  already  ia  the  worU,  faat 
«e  laoat  hardca  oar  feelings  ^^iait  the  ausuits  that  daHy,  hoarly, 
prcseot  theaiaelves  to  onr  oobcef  sod  set  oar  &oet  ^unst  every  ihiBg 
that  proaawt  to  aSbnl  aay  one  the  least  jpaiifraiMia  or  pleasare. 
Thas  is  their  tJta  ^  m  pafett  m— iii  lafrfr  where  each 


pcribnasfass  part  in  the  marhiw,  taking  care  of  hiaHclft  aod  eo 
CPUcefucJ  aboot  his  acigfaboorv  tfaan  the  iroa  aad  vtrad-arork,  the  pegs 
aod  aails  io  a  ipissiBg-jesDy.      Good  scrrv!    good  wedge!    good 

tctk-pextoy  nail!      Are  they  really  in  earnest,  or  are  they  bribed* 


i8a 


LcN  Baeoa,iH 


ofthc&iiihw. 
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partly  by  their  interests,  partly  by  the  unfortunate  bias  of  their  miodB, 
to  play  the  game  into  the  adversary's  hands?  It  looks  like  it;  and 
the  GoTernmeni  give  them  '  good  aUtades ' — Mr.  Blackwood  pats 
them  on  the  back — Mr.  Canning  grants  an  interview  and  plays  the 
amiable — Mr.  Hobhouse  keeps  the  peace.  One  of  them  has  a  place 
at  the  India-House  :  but  then  nothing  is  said  against  the  India-House, 
though  the  poor  and  pious  Old  Lady  sweats  and  almost  swoons  at  the 
conversations  which  her  walls  are  doomed  to  hear,  but  of  which  she 
is  ashamed  to  complain.  One  triumph  of  the  Scifoo/  is  to  throw  Old 
Ladies  into  hysterics!^  The  obvious  (I  should  Eti!l  hope  not  the 
intentional)  effect  of  the  Westminster  tactics  is  to  put  every  volunteer 
on  the  same  side  hon  de  combat,  who  is  not  a  zealot  of  the  strictest 
sect  of  those  they  call  Political  Economists;  to  come  behind  you  with 
dastard,  cold-blooded  malice,  and  trip  up  the  heels  of  those  stragglers 
whom  their  friends  and  patrons  in  the  Q"^^^''^y  bave  left  stilt  stand- 
mg;  to  strip  the  cause  of  Reform  (out  of  seeming  affection  to  it)  of 
every  thing  like  a  miiairtaiuc  with  elegance,  taste,  decency,  common 
sense,  or  polite  literature,  (as  their  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  vine- 
yard had  previously  endeavoured  to  do  out  of  acknowledged  hatred ) 
— to  disgust  the  friends  of  humanity,  to  cheer  its  enemies  ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  their  unbridled  dogmatism,  eov^  and  uncharit- 
ableness,  to  leave  nothing  intermediate  between  the  Ultra-Toryism  of 
the  courtly  scribes  and  their  own  Ultra- Radicalism — between  the 
extremes  of  practical  wrong  and  impracticable  right.  Their,  our 
antagonists  will  be  very  well  satisfied  with  this  division  of  the  spoil  :— 
give  them  the  earth,  and  any  one  who  chooses  may  uke  posaesiion 
of  the  moon  for  them  ! 

A.  You  allude  to  their  attacks  on  the  Edinburgh  Review  ? 

5.  And  to  their  articles  on  Scott's  Novels,  on  Hospitals,  on 
National  Distress,  on  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  and  on  every  subject 
of  taste,  feeling,  or  common  humanity.  Sheridan,  in  particular,  is 
termed  *an  unsuccessful  adventurer.'  How  gently  this  Jacobin 
jargon  will  fall  on  ears  polite!  This  is  what  they  call  attacking 
principles  and  sparing  persons :  they  spare  the  persons  indeed  of  men 
in  power  (who  have  places  to  give  away),  and  attack  the  characters 
of  the  dead  or  the  unsuccessful  with  impunity!  Sheridan's  brilliant 
talents,  his  geniua,  his  wit,  his  political  firmness  (which  all  but  they 

*  Thii  Is  not  confined  to  the  Wctlininster.  A  certain  Talking  Poratot  (who  ti 
now  one  of  the  propi  of  Church  anJ  Sute),  when  he  fint  came  to  this  country, 
uied  to  frighten  wme  rc«pecublc  oW  gentlewomen,  who  invited  him  to  nipper,  by 
asking  for  a  ilice  of  the  '  lef  of  the  Saviour,'  meaning  a  le;  of  Lamb  ;  or  a  bit  of 
'the  Holy  Ohott  pie/  meaning  a  pigcon-pie  on  the  ubie.  lU-nature  and  imper- 
tineoce  are  the  tune  in  all  icbooli. 
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admire)  draw  focth  m>  pawing  trtete  of  admtratinn ;  hii  arors*  hk 
mia£osuBttt  and  hit  dcHfa  (wUch  aQ  bat  they  dcpkfc]  cbiai  do 
pity.  Tbit  iodeed  wooid  be  to  ndcntaiid  tbe  doorine  of  Utilicy 
u>  Tcxy  Utdc  parpoie,  if  it  did  oot  at  the  fint  tovck  ■tui  from  tbc 
DCcaA  cfciy  annable  vcakoctt  aod  mncrncct  fstsc  vnick  hja- » 
DCfcr  talcca  root  there,  fiat  ibcy  aak/t  mf  far  tbcir  ooor  vast  of 
9pBfmhj  with  the  cxocUenccs  or  €t^B^  o£  othot  by  a  proportian- 
aUc  amwiftrifory,  Sberidao,  F0X9  aod  Barfcc  vcre  inere  tyro* 
aad  achooUxm  in  politics  cowpofed  to  tfaem,  wfao  are  the  *  wa^tj 
laod-osaria  of  tbcac  latter  tancs ' — igootaot  of  tboce  pcindpica  m 
*  the  grutett  hipyinf  to  tbe  peaieft  numlm,*  which  « Jt^  tmd 
namt  ^trittn  have  pcooslgiMed.  It  is  one  vay  of  ninag  a  pwr 
aod  lo6y  fnfhawwro,  as  to  the  cjpaLJiiga  of  the  hooao  Biad,  to 
a&  that  has  gone  before  os.  Rather  tay,  this  rtorHag 
acted  dwgoiC  oo  *"*T"r'i^  friStie^  aod  t^ntiog  "^  with 
hum  the  bi^g)itttat  poioKs  of  chuocaer»  is  ^adisdpbae  of 
vUch  shoakl  be  coofioed  as  a»ch  as  ponUe  to  the  Wi 
ScfaooL     Believe  ne^  their  theories  and   their  onde  of 

the  w^  of  (dona:   their  philosophy  is  as  Isle 
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a  journal,  so  much  the  more  does  it  debauch  the  public  tastCy  and 
render  it  averse  to  their  dry  aod  solid  lucubrations.  This  is  why 
they  complain  of  the  patronage  of  my  Sentimentalities  as  one  of  the  stos 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  why  they  themselves  are  determined 
to  drench  the  town  with  the  most  unsavoury  truths,  without  one  drop 
of  honey  to  sweeten  the  gall.  Had  they  felt  the  least  regard  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  principles — of  'the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  numbers,'  though  giving  pain  might  be  one  paramount  and 
primary  motive,  they  would  have  combined  this  object  v^th  some- 
thing like  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  their  unenlightened 
readers. 

R.  I  lee  DO  ground  for  this  philippic,  except  in  your  own  imagina- 
tion. 

S.  Tell  me,  do  they  not  abuse  poetry,  painting,  music  I  la  it* 
think  you,  for  the  pain  or  the  pleasure  these  things  give?  Or 
because  they  are  without  eyes,  ears,  imaginations  ?  Is  that  an  excel- 
lence in  them,  or  the  fault  of  these  arts  ?  Why  do  they  treat  Shake- 
spear  so  cavalierly?  Is  there  any  one  they  would  set  up  against 
him — any  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  they  patronise ;  or  do  they  prefer 
Racine,  as  Adam  Smith  did  before  them  ?  Or  what  are  we  to 
understand  ? 

R.  I  can  answer  for  it,  they  do  not  wish  to  pull  down  Shakeepcar 
in  order  to  set  up  Racine  on  the  ruins  of  his  reputation.  They  think 
little  indeed  of  Racine. 

S,  Or  of  Moliere  either,  I  suppose  ? 

R,  Not  much. 

S,  And  yet  these  two  contributed  something  to  *  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers ; '  that  is,  to  the  amusement  and 
delight  of  a  whole  nation  for  the  last  century  aod  a  half.  But  that 
goes  for  nothing  in  the  system  of  Utility,  which  is  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  the  good  of  the  whole.  Such  benefactors  of  the 
species,  as  Shakeepcar,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  who  sympathised  with 
human  character  and  feeling  in  their  finest  and  liveliest  moods,  can 
expect  little  favour  from  *  those  few  aod  recent  writers,'  who  scorn 
the  Muse,  and  whose  philosophy  is  a  dull  antithesis  to  human  nature. 
Unhappy  they  who  lived  before  their  time !  Oh  I  age  of  Louis  xiv. 
and  of  Charles  ii.,  ignorant  of  the  Je  ne  i(au  qua  and  of  the  sfavoir 
vivre /  Oh!  Paris  built  (till  now)  of  mud!  Athens,  Rome,  Susa, 
Babylon,  Palmyra — barbarous  structures  of  a  barbarous  period — hide 
your  diminished  heads  !  Ye  fens  and  dykes  of  Holland,  ye  mines 
of  Mexico,  what  are  ye  worth !  Oh  \  bridges  raised,  palaces 
adorned,  cities  built,  fields  cultivated  without  sktlJ  or  science,  how 
came  ye  to  exist  till  now  I     Oh !  pictures,  statues,  temples,  alurs, 
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^H^l^  iW  f«M't  rerMy  and  Aolemo-brcathing  un,  are  ye  not  an 

^my^  iMi  principles  of*  a  few  and  recent  writers'?     How 

ann  <  .^^  without  iheir  leare  ?  Oh!  Arkwright«  onacquaiated 
XPiift.  ifimftioit  j"iTT'" '  Ohf  Sir  Robert  Peel,  unversed  in  calico- 
MBiii^t  ^  v)D !  generation  of  upstarts,  what  good  could  hare 
tti^unhcd  before  your  time .'     What  ill  can  happen  after  it? 

A.   But    At   least  you    must  allow   the  importance   of  first  prin- 

Jk\  Much  as  I  respect  a  dealer  in  marine  stores,  in  old  rags  and 
iron:  both  the  goods  and  the  principles  are  generally  stolen.  1  see 
Advertised  in  the  papers — •  Eleraenu  of  Political  Economy,  by  James 
Mill/  and  'Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  John  MaccuUoch.' 
Will  you  tell  me  in  this  case,  whose  are  the  First  Principles?  which 
is  the  true  Simon  Pure  ? 

*  Strange  I  that  such  difference  there  &hould  be 
*Twixt  l^vMedie-dum  and  7'wetiiU-die  ! ' 

R,  You  know  we  make  it  a  rule  to  discountenance  every  attempt 
At  wit,  as  much  as  the  world  in  general  abhor  a  punster. 

S.  By  your  using  the  phrase,  *  attempts  at  wit,'  it  would  seem  that 
you  admit  there  is  a  true  and  a  false  wit ;  then  why  do  you  confound 
the  distinction  ?      Is  this  logical,  or  eren  politic  ? 

R*  The  difference  is  not  worth  attending  to. 

S.  Still,  I  suppose,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  this  quality,  if  yon 
chose  to  exert  it  ? 

R,  I  fancy  not  much. 

S.  And  yet  you  uke  upon  you  to  despise  it !  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  great  professors  of  the  modern  philosophy  were 
hardly  sincere  in  the  contempt  they  express  for  poetry,  painting, 
music,  and  the  Fine  Arts  in  general^ — that  they  were  priraie  amaUurs 
and  prodigious  proficients  under  the  rose^  and,  like  other  lovers,  hid 

their  passion  as  a  weakness — thai  Mr.  M turned  a  barrel-organ 

— that    Mr.   P warbled  delightfully — that  Mr.   PI had  a 

manuscript  tragedy  by  him,  called  'The  Last  Man/  which  he  with- 
held from  the  public,  not  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  philosophy  by 
affording  any  one  the  smallest  actual  satisfaction  during  the  term  of 
his  natural  life. 

R,  Oh,  no !  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  this  supposition,  if  you  are 
at  all  serious  in  it.  So  far  from  being  proficients,  or  having  wasted 
their  time  in  these  trifling  pursuits,  I  believe  not  one  of  the  pcrsonB 
you  have  named  has  the  least  taste  or  capacity  for  them,  or  any  idea 
corresponding  to  them,  except  Mr.  Bentham,  who  is  fond  of  music, 
and  says,  with  his  usual  bonhomie  (which  seems  to  increase  with  hit 
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age)  that  he  does  not  see  why  others  should  not  find  an  agreeable 
recreation  in  poetry  and  painting.^ 

S,  You  are  sure  this  cynical  humour  of  theirs  is  not  affecution,  at 
least? 

/?.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

•9.  Then  I  am  sure  it  is  intolerable  presumption  in  them  to  think 
their  want  of  taste  and  knowledge  qualifies  them  to  judge  (ex  caibedrd) 
of  these  Arts;  or  is  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  degree  of 
interest  which  others  do  or  ought  to  take  in  them.  It  is  the  height 
of  impertinence,  mixed  up  with  a  worse  principle.  As  to  the 
excesses  or  caprices  of  posthumous  fame,  like  other  commodities,  it 
soon  finds  its  level  in  the  market.  Detur  optimo  is  a  tolerably  general 
rule.  It  is  not  of  forced  or  factitious  growth.  People  would  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  Shakc8pear>  if  he  had  given  them  no 
pleasure,  or  cry  him  up  to  the  skies,  if  he  had  not  first  raised  them 
there.  The  world  arc  not  grateful  Jbr  nothing,  Shakespcar,  it  ii 
true,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  before  our  time,  and  is  not  one  of 
'those  few  and  recent  writers,*  who  monopolise  all  true  greatness  and 
wisdom  (though  not  the  reputation  of  it)  to  themselves.  He  need 
not,  however,  be  treated  with  contumely  on  this  account :  the  instance 
might  be  passed  over  as  a  solitary  one.  We  shall  have  a  thousand 
Political  Economists,  before  we  have  another  Shakespcar. 

R.  Your  mode  of  arriving  at  conclusions  is  very  different,  I 
confess,  from  the  one  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed,  and  is  too 
wild  and  desultory  for  me  to  follow  it.  Allow  me  to  ask  in  my  turn. 
Do  you  not  admit  Utility  to  be  the  test  of  morals,  as  Reason  is  the 
test  of  Utility  ? 

S.  Pray,  what  definitioD  have  you  (in  the  School)  of  Reason  and 
of  Utility  ? 

A.  Nay,  they  require  no  definition ;  the  meaning  of  both  is  obvious. 

S*  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  dogmatize  without  definitions,  and  to  repeat 
broad  assertions  without  understanding  them.  Nothing  is  so  con- 
venient as  to  begin  with  gravely  assuming  our  own  infallibility,  and 
we  can  then  utter  nothing  but  oracles,  of  course. 

R.  What  is  it  jrou  understand  by  Reason  ? 

S,  It  is  your  business  to  answer  the  question  ;  but  still,  if  you 
choose,  I  will  take  the  onus  upon  myself,  and  interpret  for  you. 


'  One  of  them  has  printed  >  poem  entitled  '  Rnodofi  ; '  which,  however,  does 
not  abow  the  lent  taate  or  capacity  for  poetry,  or  any  idea  correapondmg  to  it. 
Bad  poetry  lerves  to  prove  the  cxiatence  of  ;xi.  If  all  poetry  were  like  Rhodope, 
the  philosophic  author  might  fulminate  hia  anathemai  igainit  it  (floods  of  ^hiatly, 
livid  ire)  aa  long  as  he  pleased  :  but  if  this  were  poetry,  there  would  be  no  occuion 
for  to  much  anger  :  no  one  woold  read  it  or  think  any  thing  of  it  t 
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fU  I  have  mt  nhJTtioa,  if  ytm  do  it  6uriy. 

y.  Y<iii  tb^  ^omctf  be  jadge.  Reuoo,  wkh  bmhk  yiutiiii  meaDs 
(bcu  OVA  ofMBioa;  mkI  1  do  oot  find  your  fiiewU  a  pnticiilar 
•xetpboa  lo  t^  rale.  Tbdr  dogmatical  tooe,  thar  muMti,  their 
•UMfdliota  creamcBft  of  tiie  preteDsoiu  of  otfaen*  l^cir  vii%ar  conceit 
and  stiitactkia  in  tbcsr  own  pecnliar  tocta,  so  hi  £rota  coarincing 
me  that  xhey  arc  right*  coorince  me  that  they  niait  far  vroog  (except 
by  acddeot*  or  by  mechanicaliy  yunung  otfacra)  .  for  no  one  ercr 
titoaKbt  (ot  hunarlfy  or  looked  attetmrely  at  truth  and  nature,  that  did 
aot  wA  hm  own  insaiSciency  and  the  diiHculty  and  delicacy  of  hit 
taftk*  Sdf-koowlcdgc  t«  the  first  step  to  wiadom.  Tbc  Rataotuu 
DiiMmUrt  (who  took  this  titic  ax  a  characteristic  dtKznctioD,  and  who 
profaiacd  aa  entire  superiarity  over  prejudice  and  ■opemmoo  of  ail 
•orta«)  vcfe  ai  little  dupo»ed  to  have  their  opiniom  called  ta  c|nestion 
M  aay  people  I  ever  knew.  One  of  their  pracbcn  thank  fid  God 
pablidy  for  baring  given  them  a  hherai  rebgnm*  So  your  School 
tibank  God  b  their  heart*  for  having  given  tbcoi  a  Utrai  pbH^Mpiy  i 
tboBgh  what  with  them  passes  for  liberal  is  conAdercd  by  the  reft  of 
the  world  as  very  moch  akin  to  illiberality. 

R»  May  I  beseech  yon  to  come  to  the  point  at  once  ? 

S,  We  shall  be  there  soon  enough,  without  hurrying.  ReaiOB^ 
I  conceive,  in  the  sense  that  yon  would  appeal  to  it,  may  signify  any 
one  of  three  things,  all  of  them  insuiTicieot  as  teats  and  atandards  of 
moral  sentiment,  or  (if  that  word  displeases)  of  moral  conduct: — 
I.  Abstract  truth,  as  distinct  from  local  impressions  or  indii-idual 
paitiaJities ;  2.  Calm,  inflexible  iclf-wilU  as  distinct  £roin  posdoa; 
3.  Dry  matter  of  fact  or  reality,  as  distinct  from  scntxinentality  or 
poetry. 

R,  Let  me  hear  your  objections ;  but  do  for  once  adhere  to  the 
track  you  have  chalked  ouu 

S.  'Thereafter  as  it  happens.'  Yon  may  drag  your  grating  gt»-can 
of  crude  assumptions  and  heavy  paralogisms  along  yoor  narrow  iron 
railway,  if  you  please  :  but  let  me  diverge  down  *  priroroae  paths,'  or 
break  mv  neck  over  precifrice*,  as  I  think  proper. 

R*  Take  your  own  course.  /I  mfilful  mam  mast  J^ave  bu  vtay. 
You  demur,  if  I  apprehend  you  right,  to  founding  moral  rectitude  on 
the  mere  dictates  of  the  Under  standing.  This  I  grant  to  be  the  grand 
arcatwm  of  the  doctrine  of  Utility.  I  desire  to  know  what  other 
foundation  for  morals  you  will  find  so  solid  ? 

S*  1  know  of  none  so  flimsy.  What !  would  you  suspend  all  the 
natural  and  pKrate  affections  on  the  mere  logical  deductions  of  the 
Understanding,  and  exenterate  the  former  of  all  the  force,  tenderness, 
and  constancy  they  derive  from  habit,  local  nearness  or  immediate 
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lympathy,  becauie  the  laKt  are  contrary  to  the  speculative  reason  of 
the  thing  ?  I  am  afraid  such  a  speculative  morality  will  end  in 
speculation,  or  in  lomething  wofbc.  Am  I  to  feel  no  more  for  a 
friend  or  a  relative  (say)  than  for  an  inhabitant  of  China  or  of  the 
Moon,  because,  as  a  matter  of  argument,  or  setting  aside  their  con- 
nection with  me,  and  considered  absolutely  in  themselves,  the  objects 
are,  perhaps,  of  equal  value?  Or  ani  I  to  screw  myself  up  to  feel  as 
much  for  the  Antipodes  (or  God  knows  who)  as  for  my  next-door 
neighbours,  by  such  a  forced  intellectual  scale?  The  last  is  im- 
possible ;  and  the  result  of  the  attempt  will  be  Co  make  the  balance 
even  by  a  diminution  of  our  natural  sensibility,  instead  of  an  universal 
and  unlimited  enlargement  of  our  philosophic  benevolence.  The 
feelings  cannot  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  our  bare  knowledge  of 
existence  or  of  truth ;  nor  can  the  aifections  be  disjoined  from  the 
impressions  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  without  destroying  their 
Tiul  principle.  Yet,  without  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I  do 
not  sec  what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  Utility,  which  first  reduces 
everything  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  then  tramples  upon  and  crushes 
these  by  its  own  sovereign  will.  The  effect  of  this  system  is,  like 
the  touch  of  the  torpedo,  to  chill  and  paralyse.  We,  notwithstanding, 
find  persons  acting  upon  it  with  exemplary  coolness  and  self-com- 
placency. One  of  these  *  subtilised  savages'  informs  another  who 
drops  into  his  shop  that  news  is  come  of  the  death  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  adding,  as  matter  of  boast — *  I  am  the  only  person  in  the 
house  who  will  eat  any  dinner  to-day  :  they  do  not  under jtanJ the  ehctrine 
of  UtUity  !  '      I  perceive  this  illustration  is  not  quite  to  your  taste. 

R,  It  it  any  thing  more  than  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  ? 

S.  I  thought  the  system  had  been  wholly  new — the  notable  project 
of  a  '  few  and  recent  writers.'  I  could  furnish  you  with  another 
parallel  passage  in  the  Hypocrite.^ 

R.  Is  it  not  as  well,  on  any  system,  to  suppress  the  indulgence  of 
inordinate  grief  and  violent  passion,  that  is  as  useless  to  the  dead  as 
it  is  hurtful  to  the  living  ? 

'  '  OH  LaJy  LamAtrt^  Come,  come :  I  with  you  wonld  follow  Dr.  Cantwclfs 
pcecepu,  whoM  practice  if  conformable  to  what  he  teaches.  Virtnooi  man  !— 
above  all  Mnaual  regard*,  he  conaidrrt  the  world  merely  ai  a  collection  of  dirt  and 
pebble-atonei.  How  hai  he  weancH  me  Trom  tcmporafconnexiont !  My  heart  il 
now  trt  upon  nothing  tublunary  ^  and,  t  thank  Heaven,  I  am  to  inieniible  to 
every  thing  in  this  vile  world,  that  I  could  »ee  you,  my  ton,  my  daoghteri,  my 
brotheri,  my  grandchildren,  all  eapire  before  me,  and  mind  it  no  more  than  the 
going  out  of  lo  many  snufTi  of  ■  candle. 

*  CAarhne.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  it  ii  a  very  humane  diipotrtion  you  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at,  and  your  family  is  much  obliged  to  the  Doctor  for  his 
instmctiofu.' — Act  ii.  Scene  i. 
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tkry  U  ^  ciidr 
Ac  WhBhI  md  mated 

M  flk  oo|BCKf  and  be 

w  tiK  km  of  it,  ii  aoi  cxactfy 

We  Mj  UHt  or  tsntftut  out 

viln  prayer  wtuof  jbb  paiMk  vy  h-mhmw,  gqa- 

ceii,  — i  «tffff*wm,  but  kk  make  dwa  tfe  |li|ifcnfti  of  ft  verbal 

puadoau     ICwcjifMr. had  bit  ft  fcawirri  |>oiiirfi  by  a  bod 

llefa^  or  if  ft  famp  of  •ooc  lad  filro  ioio  kii  farai^  k  woold  bftw 
■pofled  has  iiisDcr.  The  doctriDc  of  Utili^  woM  aat  ksic  come  to 
]■*  aid  here.  It  it  rewrred  far  great  aod  trpmg  rii  r  ukim  ;  or  «j  w 
fti  VI  cxcBK  nor  sot  ftilccuDg  P^^  vnich  ttt  prcRMon  do  sot  feel. 
oo  IDDCB  Bor  reftsoD  acHMft  bombo^l 

i?.  Btt  if  they  do  BOi  poaeoft  all  ik  M^Mm  And  enter^ 
T'r^'^'r*  of  pcmic  ife,  the^  have  the  fii  imii  ■  aod  OBfachiag  hardi- 
hood CK  patrioii^B  aod  dcrotxoo  to  the  pannc  cobk* 

S.  Thai  ii  «laft  I  have  yH  to  kan.  TWf  are  a  kiod  of 
LfcaacikB^  wham  hand  ii  ^mut  othcn — what  or  who  they  are  Car 
(exoef*  theioediea^  I  do  not  know.  They  do  not  oilJo^tj  eoott 
rarvard  mo  the  nots  dot  cveo  now  ihcsMefrcs  m  ne  rear  of 
the  baole,  h^  are  rcry  ready  to  drooaoce  aod  diafale  thoie  who  are 
iadMCTCEC  cBoo^  to  do  sok.  Tfaey  are  not  for  prec^itaOig  ft  crin^ 
HK  wot  a^io^  donra  ceftasi  yciftl  pnaciplea>  waach  wv  oo  pottenre 
a  wofid  of  good  aad  tfaenaelva  no  harm.  They  are  a  aort  of  ancai 
ttfotwitXMf  aod   aatnots  UKWgMttm,      ihtf   get   flN^   pUoea   SMKr 

raeff  tuBOy  faitt  thai  there  la  ft  ccrtaio  jejaMBeaa  aod  uovulr  n 
both  which  Hewtiau  thev  ever  patoac  oo  a  wholeaooK  or 


R,  Bot  at  lea«  yoa  wiD  not  preaeod  to  deajr  the  diuimtiuo  (too 
jam  oow  hinted  at)  buweea  tfaiap  of  real  UtOcty  and  merely  fanoM 

S.  No,  I  adfflit  that  diaincticin  to  the  6dL  I  only  wish  yoo  aod 
others  not  to  mittahe  it. 

R,  I  bftTc  DOC  the  iS^aat  gaem  at  what  yon  aean. 

S.  Is  there  any  ynMUt  vkw  of  the  aobject  that  has  not  been 
LMiijHiJ  oTor  aod  orcr  agM  in  the  Sdmii  Or  do  yon  pas  ofcr 
all  possUe  objectiow  as  tfac  dreana  of  idle  cothosiaatt?  Let  me 
aaJb,  have  yoa  not  ft  catiiM  dUke  to  any  thing  Id  the  shape  of 
atwiBMitf  or  imlwmaitikj}  far  wkh  yon  they  arc  the  saOK.     Yet 
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a  thing  and  the  cant  about  it  arc  not  the  same.  The  cant  about 
Utility  does  not  destroy  its  essence.  What  do  you  mean  by 
ientimentaiiiy  ? 

R,  I  do  not  know. 

S»  Well :  you  comptaiD,  however,  that  things  of  the  greatest  use 
in  reality  are  not  always  of  the  greatest  importance  io  an  imaginary 
and  romantic  point  of  view  I 

R.  Ceruioly;  this  is  the  very  pivot  of  all  our  well-grounded 
censure  and  dissatisfaction  with  poetry^  novel- writing,  and  other  things 
of  that  flimsy,  unmeaning  stamp. 

^.  It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  two  standards  of  value  and 
modes  of  appreciation  in  human  life,  the  one  practical,  the  other 
ideal, — that  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  Under- 
standing is  often  of  little  or  none  at  all  to  the  Fancy,  and  vlu  vcrja. 
Why  then  force  these  two  standards  into  one  ?  Or  make  the 
UaderBtanding  judge  of  what  belongs  to  the  Fancy,  any  more  than 
the  Fancy  judge  of  what  belongs  to  the  Understanding?  Poetry 
would  make  bad  mathematics,  mathematics  bad  poetry :  why  jumble 
them  together  ?     Leave  things,  that  are  so,  separate.     Cuique  tribuito 

R,  I  do  not  yet  comprehend  your  precise  drift. 

S.  Nay,  then,  you  will  not.  It  is  granted  that  a  certain  thing,  in 
itself  highly  useful,  does  not  afford  as  much  pleasure  to  the  imagina- 
tion, or  excite  as  much  interest  as  it  ought  to  do,  or  as  some  other 
thing  which  is  of  less  real  and  practical  value.  But  why  ought  it  to 
excite  this  degree  of  interest,  if  it  is  not  its  nature  to  do  so?  Why 
not  set  it  down  to  its  proper  account  of  Utility  in  any  philosophical 
estimate — let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth  there,  va/gat  quantum  •oalet — 
and  let  the  other  less  worthy  and  (if  you  will)  more  meretricious 
object  be  left  free  to  produce  all  the  sentiment  and  emotion  it  is 
capable  of,  and  which  tlie  former  is  inadequate  to,  and  iu  value  be 
estimated  accordingly ! 

R,  Will  you  favour  roe  with  an  illustration — with  any  thing  like 
common  sense  ? 

S.  A  table,  a  chair,  a  fire-shovel,  a  Dutch-stove  are  useful  things, 
but  they  do  not  excite  much  sentiment— they  are  not  confessedly  the 
poetry  of  human  life. 

R.  No. 

5.  Why  then  endeavour  to  make  them  so ;  or  in  other  words,  to 
make  them  more  than  they  are  or  can  become  P  A  lute,  a  sonnet,  a 
picture,  the  sound  of  distiint  bells  can  and  do  excite  an  emotion,  do 
appeal  to  the  fancy  and  the  heart  (excuse  this  antiquated  phraseology ! ) 
— why  then  grudge  them  the  pleasure  they  give  to  the  human  mind, 
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it  Hrnii,  OD  the  very  face  of  the  argument,  your  objects 
^mrtr  vlowtinght  Utility  (which  are  not  also  object*  of  imagination) 
(Ml^u  r  Why  must  I  come  to  your  shop,  though  you  expressly  teU 
Mi  pfn  have  not  the  article  I  want  ?  Or  why  swear,  with  Lord 
fUtr  ill  tht  Tale  of  a  Tub,  that  your  loaf  of  brown  bread  answers 
ill  tlif  pvrpoaet  of  mutton  ?  Why  defuive  life  of  what  chcera  and 
iMtont*  more  than  of  what  supporu  it  ?  A  chair  is  good  to  sit  in  (aa 
i  RMUtcr  of  fact),  a  table  to  write  on,  a  fire  to  warm  one's  self  by — 
No  one  disputes  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  want  something  else  to 
■muse  and  occupy  my  mind,  something  that  stirs  the  breath  of  fancy, 
something  that  out  to  think  of  is  to  feel  an  interest  in.  Besides  my 
automatic  existence,  I  hare  another,  a  sentimental  one,  which  must 
br  nourished  and  supplied  with  proper  food.  This  end  the  mere 
circumstance  of  practical  or  real  Utility  does  not  answer,  and  therefore 
is  so  far  good  for  nothing. 

/?.  But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this  preference  should  be 
carried  to  excess,  and  that  the  essential  should  be  neglected  for 
the  frivolous  ? 

^.  I  see  no  disposition  in  mankind  to  neglect  the  essential. 
Necessity  has  no  choice.  They  pursue  the  mechanical  mechanically, 
as/Mff  places  herself  by  the  fireside,  and  snuifs  up  the  warmth: — 
they  dream  over  the  romantic ;  and  when  their  dreams  are  golden 
ones,  it  is  pity  to  disturb  them.  There  is  as  little  danger  as  possible 
of  excess  here ;  for  the  interest  in  things  merely  UeaJ  can  be  only  in 
proportion  to  the  pleasure,  that  is,  the  real  beoe^t  which  attends 
them.  A  calculation  of  consequences  may  deceive,  the  impulses  of 
passion  may  hurry  us  away  :  sentiment  alone  is  infallible,  since  it 
centres  and  reposes  on  itself.  Like  mercy,  'its  quality  is  not 
strained :  it  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven  upon  the  place 
beneath ! ' — 

R,  You  have  asked  me  what  Reason  is :  may  I  ask  yon  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  Sentiment  ? 

S*  I  have  told  you  what  Reason  is:  you  should  tell  me  what 
Sentiment  is.  Or  I  will  give  your  learned  professors  and  profound 
(encyclopedists,  who  by  down  laws  for  the  human  mind  without 
knowing  any  of  the  springs  by  which  it  acts,  five  years  to  make  even 
a  tolerable  guess  at  what  it  is  in  objects  that  produces  the  fine  flower 
of  Sentiment,  and  what  it  is  that  leaves  only  the  bu.sk  and  stalk  of 
Utility  behind  it. 

H.  They  are  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  &ncy  their  time  is  better 
employed. 

5.  What !  in  ringing  the  changes  on  the  some  cant-phrases,  one 
after  the  other,   in  newspapers,  reviews,  lectures,  octavo  volumes, 
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examinations,  and  pamphlets,  and  seeing  co  more  of  the  matter  all  the 
while  than  a  blind  horse  in  a  mill  ? 

R*  I  have  already  protested  against  this  personality.  But  surely 
you  would  not  put  fiction  on  a  par  with  reality  ? 

S,  My  good  friend,  let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  my  way  q( 
thinking  on  this  point.  I  met  Dignum  (the  singer)  in  the  street  the 
other  day  :  he  was  humming  a  tune  ;  and  his  eye,  though  quenched, 
was  smiling.  I  could  scarcely  lorbear  going  up  to  speak  to  him. 
Why  80?  I  had  seen  him  in  the  year  1792  (the  first  lime  I  ever 
was  at  a  play),  with  Suett  and  Miss  Romanzini  and  some  others,  in 
No  Song  No  Supper;  and  ever  since,  that  bright  vision  of  my  child- 
hood has  played  round  ray  fancy  with  unabated,  vivid  delight.  Yet 
the  whole  was  fictitious,  your  cynic  philosophers  will  say.  I  wish 
there  were  but  a  few  realities  that  lasted  so  long,  and  were  followed 
with  BO  little  disappointment.  The  imaginary  is  what  we  conceive 
to  be :  it  is  reality  that  tantalizes  us  and  turns  out  a  fiction — that  is 
the  false  Florimcl! 

R,  But  the  Political  Economists,  in  directing  the  attention  to 
*the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers,'  wish  to  provide 
for  the  solid  comforts  and  amelioration  of  human  life. 

•9.  Yes,  in  a  very  notable  way,  after  their  fashion.  I  should  not 
expect  from  men  who  are  jealous  of  the  mention  of  any  thing  like 
enjoyment,  any  great  anxiety  about  its  solid  comforts.  Theirs  is  a 
very  comfortable  theory  indeed!  They  would  starve  the  poor  out- 
right, reduce  their  wages  to  what  is  barely  necessary  to  keep  them 
alive,  and  if  they  cannot  work,  refuse  them  a  morsel  for  charity.  If 
you  hint  at  any  other  remedy  but  'the  grinding  law  of  necessity' 
suspended  in  terrorm  over  the  poor,  they  are  in  agonies  and  think 
their  victims  are  escaping  them  :  if  you  talk  of  (he  pressure  of  Debt 
and  Taxes,  they  regard  you  as  a  very  common-place  person  indeed, 
and  say  they  can  show  you  cases  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iii.  where, 
without  any  reference  to  Debt  or  Taxes,  the  price  of  labour  was 
tripled — after  a  plague !  So  full  is  their  imagination  of  this  desolating 
doctrine,  that  sees  no  hope  of  good  but  in  cutting  otf  the  species,  that 
they  fly  to  a  pestilence  as  a  resource  against  all  our  difficulties — if  we 
had  but  a  pestilence,  it  would  demonstrate  all  their  theories! 

R.  Leave  Political  iiconomy  to  those  who  profess  it,  and  come 
back  to  your  mystical  metaphysics.  Do  you  not  place  actual  sensa- 
tions before  sentimental  refinements,  and  think  the  former  the  first 
things  to  be  attended  to  in  a  sound  moral  system  \ 

S.  I  place  the  heart  in  the  centre  of  my  moral  system,  and  the 
senses  and  the  understanding  are  its  two  extremities.  You  leave 
nothing  but  gross,  material  objects  as  the  ends  of  pursuit,  and  the  dry, 
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R,  The  poeu  have  spoiled  yoa  for  all  rational  and  tober  riewi  of 
mn  aod  society. 

S,  I  had  rather  be  wrong  with  them,  than  right  with  some  other 
pcnooa  that  I  could  mention.  I  do  tM>t  think  you  have  thcwo  much 
tact  or  coosecotiTcneM  of  reasoning  in  your  defence  of  the  syvtem : 
fatf  yoa  have  only  to  transcribe  the  trite  argnmcots  on  the  subject,  set 
fomr  own  and  a  bookseller's  name  to  them,  and  pass  otF  for  the  bead 
of  a  school  and  one  of  the  great  hghcs  of  the  age  ! 


ESSAY  XVIII 
ON  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  NECESSARY  TO  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE 

It  is  coriooB  to  coonder  the  diTRidty  of  men's  talents,  and  the 
crates  of  their  failure  or  success,  which  are  not  less  numerous  and 
eoMtndictory  than  thdr  pursaiu  in  life.  Fortune  does  not  always^ 
SBule  on  merit : — *the  ra<:c  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the' 
ttxtmg ' :  and  eren  where  the  candidate  for  wealth  or  hoooort 
SBccceds,  it  is  as  often,  perh^is,  from  the  qualifications  which  be 
waoti  as  from  those  which  he  possesses ;  or  the  eminenoe  which  be  it 
lacky  eBOB^h  to  attain,  is  owing  to  soroe  &culcy  or  acquirement, 
vfaU  neither  he  nor  any  body  else  suspected.  There  is  a  balance  of 
in  the  human  mind,  by  which  ddcctt  frequendy  assist  in 
ig  our  riewsy  as  tafotaoa*  exceilenccs  are  converted  into  the 
of  ifflpcdimeitts ;  and  agttn*  there  is  a  continuaj  nbttitatioa  of 
oae  talat  for  aoothcT,  through  which  we  mistake  the  appearance  for 
the  rcafity,  and  jod^  (by  implicatioo)  of  the  means  4om  the  end. 
So  a  Bfi&tsier  of  State  wields  the  House  of  CommoDS  by  his  maaatr 
alone ;  vfaak  his  friends  and  his  foes  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  *^^^««»* 
for  Us  iniiKDce,  looking  for  it  in  vain  in  the  matter  or  style  of  his 
HrffTJiff.  So  the  air  with  which  a  celebrated  barrister  waved  a 
white  cuDbrick  hsadkcrchsef  passed  for  eloquence.  So  the  bntfboo 
b  taken  (or  a  wit.  To  be  thought  wise,  it  is  for  the  most  part  obIv 
wrrssirji  to  seem  so ;  aod  the  aocsy  demagogue  is  easily  traasbuicC 
by  tkc  popular  Toice,  into  the  orator  and  patriot.  Qualities  take 
tfaetr  ooMor  from  those  that  are  next  them,  as  the  cameleoo  borrows 
in  boe  from  the  •earest  object ;  aod  uoal^  otherwise  to  grasp  the 

of  om  ckoicc  or  oar  aabiiioDp  we  do  well  to  lay  Tioleot  -  " 

I  womrthan^  else  wiifaia  oar  reach,  which  bears  a  general  -^ 

to  it ;  and  the  iiBprnssou  of  which,  m  proportioa  as  the 

is  cheap  aod  wortKleas,  is  tikdy  to  be  gross,  obriousi 
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A  crafty  lawyer  md  pick- pocket, 
A  great  philoKwber  and  a  blockhead  } 
A  tonnal  preacher  and  a  ptayeff 
A  leaxn'd  phyudan  and  mamlayer. 

Men  ve  in  nomberless  instaoces  qualified  for  certain  things,  for  Bit   __^ 
other  reason  than  because  they  are  qualified  for  aothiog  else.    NcgatiVa  ~ 
merit  is  the    passport   to   negative    success.       In    common   life,   tbr 
oarrownes  of  our  ideas  and  appetites  is  more  farourable  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  designs,  by  confining  our  attention  and  ambition 
to  one  single  object,  than  a  greater  enlargement  of  comprehension  or 
fusceptibiliry  of  taste,  which  (as  far  as  the  trammels  of  custom  and 
routine  of  business  arc  concerned )  only  operate  as  dirersions  to  our 
ensuring  the  maljKbaace\  and,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  science, 
a  dull    plodding  fellow   will   often   do    better  than   one   of  a   more 
mercurial    and    fiery    cast — the    mere    unconsciousness    of  his    own 
deficiencies,  or  of  any  thing  beyond  what  he  himself  can  do,  recon- 
ciles him  to  his  mechanical  progress,  and  enables  him  to  perform  all 
that  lies  in  his  power  with  labour  and  patience.      By  being  conten^j 
with  mediocrity,  he  advances  beyond  it ;  whereas  the  man  of  greatt 
taste  or  genius  may  be  supposed  to  fiiog  down  his  pen  or  pencil 
de^iair,  haunted  with  the  idea  of  unattainable  excellence,  and  ends 
being  nothing,  because  he  cannot   be  every  thing   at  ooce.     Those 
evea  who  hare  done  the  greatest  things,  were  not  always  perhaps  the 
gie^tcst  men.     To  do  any  given  work,  a  man  should  not  be  greater* 
in  himself  than  the  work  he  has  to  do ;  the  faculties  which  he  has 
beyond  this,  will  be  facaitUs  to  let^  either  not  used,  or  used  idly  and 
aaprofitably,  to  hinder,  not  to  help.     To  do  any  one  thing  best,  tbcreX^*- 
shoold  be  an  exclusiTenesa,  a  concentration,  a  bigotry,  a  blindness  of  If 
attacbnient  to  that  one  object ;  so  that  the  widest  range  of  knowledge 
M¥]  most  ditfusire  subdety  of  inteUea  will  not  uniformly  produce  the 
most  beneficial  results ;— -and  the  performance  is  very  frequently  in 
the  snrerse  ratio,  not  only  of  the  pretensions,  as  we  might  supeHitnally 
conclude,  but  of  the  real  capacity.     A  part  u  xreaUr  thtm  the  vfholti^-"^ 
and  this  old   saying  seems  to  hold  true  in  moral  ana  intellectual 
questions  also^in  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
cannot  embrace  the  whole,  but  only  a  part. 

I  do  not  think  (to  give  an  instance  or  two  of  what  I  mean)  thact-« 
Milton's  mind  was  (so  to  ipeak)  greater  than  the  Paradise  Lost;  it** 
was  just  big  enough  to  fill  that  mighty  mould ;  the  shrine  contained 
the  Godhead.     Shakespear's  genius  was,  I  should  say,  greater  than 
any  thing  he  has  done,  because  it  stiD  soared   free  and  unconfinedl.^ 
beyond  whatever  he  undertook — ran  over,  and  could  not  be  'con-1 
by  maitcfy  '  of  bis  subject.     Goldsmith,  in  his  Retaliation, 
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cckbcjte*  Burke  as  ooe  who  was  kepc  back  ia  his  dazzling,  wijvard 
acnttf  by  the  npererogatioD  of  his  taleocs — 

Thoo^  T'*'  ^  ^  thiop,  for  all  things  tm6t. 
Too  mot  tog  a  Matasnn,  too  proud  for  a  wit. 


Dr.  Johnsoo,  in  BoswcU's  Ltfe,  lelU  us  that  ihe  only  praoo 
cooTMtatioQ  he  crer  jottgbt  for  improvement  was  George  r Salmanazar : 
yet  who  knows  any  thing  of  this  extraordinary  man  now.  bat  that  he 
wrote  about  twenty  Tolumcs  of  the  Universal  History — inTcated  a 
Formosan  alphabet  and  vocabolary — being  a  really  leanied  man,  coo- 
trircd  to  pass  for  an  impostor,  and  died  no  one  knows  how  or  where ! 
The  well  known  aothoc  of  the  '  Ent^uiry  concerning  Political  Jiobce,' 
in  conversation  has  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog ;  all  the  scarca  of 
his  nndentandiDg  or  genius  be  reserves  for  his  books,  and  he  has  need 
of  thern^  otherwise  there  would  be  huzftu  in  mamucriptis.  He  says 
little,  and  that  little  were  better  left  alone,  being  both  dull  and  non- 
sensical ;  his  talk  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  there  is  no  leaven  in  it,  he 
has  not  dough  enough  to  make  a  loaf  and  a  cake  ;  he  has  no  idea  of 
any  thing  tiU  he  is  wound  up,  like  a  clock,  not  to  speak,  but  to  write, 
and  then  he  seems  like  a  person  risen  from  sleep  or  from  the  dead. 
The  author  of  the  Di\*a-sionj  of  Purley,  on  the  other  hand,  besides 
being  the  inventor  of  the  theory  uf  grammar,  was  a  politician,  a  wit, 
a  master  of  conversation,  and  overflowing  with  an  inUrmimahU  AMle 
— that  fellow  had  cut  and  come  again  in  him,  and 

•Tongue  with  a  garnish  of  bnins  j* 

but  it  only  served  as  an  excuse  to  cheat  posterity  of  the  definition  of 
a  verb,  by  one  of  those  conversational  nutj  dt  guerre  by  which  he 
put  off  bis  guests  at  Wimbledon  with  some  teaming  ei^uivoque  which 
he  would  explain  the  next  time  they  met — and  made  him  die  at  last 
with  a  nostrum  in  his  mouth  1  The  late  Professor  Porson  was  said 
to  be  a  match  for  the  Member  for  Old  Sarum  in  argument  and 
raillery : — he  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  had  wit  at  will — yet  what 
did  it  come  to  i  His  jests  have  evaporated  with  the  marks  of  the 
wine  on  the  tavern  table ;  the  pge  of  Thucydidcs  or  ./Eschylus, 
which  was  stamped  on  his  brain,  and  which  he  could  read  there  with 
equal  facility  backwards  or  forwards,  is  contained,  after  his  death,  as 
it  was  while  he  lived,  just  as  well  in  the  volume  on  the  library  shel£ 
The  man  of  perhaps  the  greatest  ability  now  living  is  the  ooe  who  has 
not  only  done  the  least,  but  who  is  actually  incapable  of  ever  doing 
any  thing  worthy  of  him — unless  he  had  a  hundred  hands  to  write 
witli,  and  a  hundred  mouths  to  utter  all  that  it  hath  entered  into  his 
heart  to  conceive,  and  centuries  before  him  to  embody  the  endless 
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Tolume  of  h\$  waking  dreams.  Cloud  rolls  over  cloud ;  one  trata  of 
thought  suggests  and  is  driven  away  by  another ;  theory  after  theory 
is  spun  out  of  the  bowels  of  his  brain,  not  like  the  spider's  web,  cora- 
pact  and  round,  a  citadel  and  a  snare,  built  for  mischief  and  for  use ; 
but,  like  the  gossamer,  stretched  out  and  entangled  without  end, 
clinging  to  every  casual  object,  flitting  in  the  idle  air,  and  glittering 
only  in  the  ray  of  fancy.  No  subject  can  come  amiss  to  him,  and  he 
is  alike  attracted  and  alike  indifferent  to  all — he  is  not  tied  down  to 
any  one-in  particular — but  floats  from  one  to  another,  his  mind  every 
where  finding  its  level,  and  feeling  no  limit  but  Uiat  of  thought — now 
soaring  with  iu  head  above  the  stars,  now  treading  with  fairy  feet 
among  Bowers,  now  winnowing  the  air  with  winged  words — passing 
from  Duns  Scotus  to  Jacob  Behmen,  from  the  Kantean  philosophy  to 
a  conundrum,  and  from  the  Apocalypse  to  an  acrostic — taking  in  the 
whole  range  of  poetry,  painting,  wit,  history,  politics,  metaphysics, 
criticism,  and  private  scandal — every  question  giving  birth  to  some 
new  thought,  aod  every  thought  <  discoursed  in  eloquent  music,*  that 
lives  only  in  the  ear  of  fools,  or  in  the  report  of  absent  friends.  Set 
him  to  write  a  book,  and  he  belies  all  that  has  been  ever  said  about 
him — 

Ten  thousand  great  ideas  filled  his  mind, 

But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no  trace  behind. 

Now  there  is  ,  who  never  hod  an  idea  io  his  life,  and  who 

therefore  has  never  been  prevented  by  the  fastidious  refinements  of 
self-knowledge,  or  the  dangerous  seductions  of  the  Muse,  from  suc- 
ceeding in  a  number  of  things  which  he  has  attempted,  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  dulness,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  alJ  his 
friends.  He  has  written  a  book  without  being  able  to  spell,  by  dint 
of  asking  questions — has  painted  draperies  with  great  exactness, 
which  have  passed  for  finished  portraits — daubs  in  an  unaccountable 
figure  or  two,  with  a  back-ground,  and  on  due  deliberation  calls  it 
history — he  is  dubbed  an  Associate  after  being  twenty  times  black- 
balled, wins  his  way  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  Academy,  through 
all  the  gradations  of  discomfiture  and  disgrace,  and  may  end  in  being 
made  a  foreign  Count !  And  yet  (such  is  the  principle  of  distributive 
justice  in  matters  of  taste)  he  is  just  where  he  was.  We  judge  of- 
men  not  by  what  they  do,  but  by  what  they  are.     Non  ex  quovis 

&gnofo  Mercurius*     Having  once  got  an  idea  of ,  it  is  impossible 

that  any  thing  he  can  do  should  ever  alter  it — though  he  were  to 
paint  like  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  no  one  in  the  secret  would 
give  him  credit  for  it,  and  '  though  he  had  all  knowledge,  and  could 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels,'  yet  without  genius  he  would  be 
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fraod  ofaad  »  dcighaed  I 

kftkef  boid  tkai  trae  <le*en  and  he  aat  be  1  ti  i  ■  to 

is  Be  CMCftans  so  idea  faej<OBd  noft  ovb  ibi 

pamk,  tfacy  tUnk  vcnr  wiaetj  be  caa  knov  mkMbc  k  aD :  if  be 

<loc*  Mt-  pft^  off  tfa£  <|nck  cr  the  iinniMh  ifoa 

Cheyarc  ooJfideat  be  nad^neaad  a  iefiowcf  ao 

cdk  ptickf  oat  flf  ifae  Hobk;  or  tb«  ^.  Fots  uaneued  fike  aarf 
ooe  Alt  OB  ooBnoB  HDJecti ;  or  not  ^v  anKf  Scott  v  Jboati  oC  on 
oU  Soocdi  ^''y  ^'^  aMic|HnBB  fecDcdt  oia  oi  Mttfmg  n  lac  iranea 
otf"  tbe  AodMT  of  Wararle^.     Ob  the  cOBtiaiy,  I  anoot  oooccife 
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how  aay  one  who  feels  conscious  of  certain  powers,  should  always  be 
labouring  to  convince  others  of  the  fact ;  or  how  a  person,  to  whom 
their  exercise  is  as  familiar  as  the  breath  he  draws,  should  think  it 
worth  hia  while  to  convince  them  of  what  to  him  must  seem  so  very 
■imple,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  very  evident.  I  should  not  wonder, 
however,  if  ihe  author  of  the  Scotch  Novels  laid  an  undue  stress  on 
the  praises  of  the  Monastery.  We  nurse  the  rickctty  child,  and 
prop  up  our  want  of  self-confidence  by  the  opinion  of  friends.  AV^b» 
man  (unless  he  is  a  fool)  is  never  iiain,  but  when  he  stands  in  need7 
of  the  tribute  of  adulation  to  strengthen  the  hollowness  of  his  pre-^ 
tensions ;  nor  rowWW,  but  when  he  can  find  no  one  to  flatter  him, 
and  is  obliged  secretly  to  pamper  his  good  opinion  of  himself,  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  sympathy  in  others.  A  damned  author  has  the 
highest  sense  of  his  own  merits,  and  an  inexpressible  contempt  for 
the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries ;  in  the  same  manner  that  an 
actor  who  is  hissed  or  hooted  from  the  stage,  creeps  into  exquisite 
favour  with  himself,  in  proportion  to  the  blindness  and  injustice  of 
the  public.  A  prose-writer,  who  has  been  severely  handled  in  the 
Reviews,  will  try  to  persuade  himself  that  there  is  nobody  else  who 
can  write  a  word  of  Fnglish :  and  we  have  seen  a  poet  of  our  time, 
whose  works  have  been  much,  but  not  (as  he  thought)  sufHciently 
admired,  undertake  formally  to  prove,  that  no  poei,  who  deserved 
the  name  of  one,  was  ever  popular  in  his  life-time,  or  scarcely  after 
his  death ! 

There  is  nothing  that  floats  a  man  sooner  into  the  tide  of  reputa-  fp^ 
tion,  or  oftener  passes  current  for  genius,  than  what  might  be  called  ll 
corutUutional  talent.     A  man  without  this,  whatever  may  be  his  worth  || 
or  real  powers,  will  no  more  get  on  in  the  world  than  a  leaden 
Mercury  will  fly  into  the  air ;  as  any  pretender  with  it,  and  with  oo 
one  quality  beside  to  recommend  him,  will  be  sure  either  to  blunder 
upon  success,  or  will  set  failure  at  defiance.      By  constitutional  talcntfj^   ^ 
I  mean,  in  general,  the  warmth  and  vigour  given  to  a  man's  ideas  andlF       ~ 
pursuits  by  hia  bodily  jtamina,  by  mere  physical   organization.     A" 
weak  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  better,  or  at  least  more  profitable,  than 
a   sound  mlod   in  a  weak   ant^  cmy  -  conformatioiL     How   many 
instances   might  I  quote  !      Let  a   man   have  a  quick  circulation,  a 
good  digestion,  the  bulk,  and  thews,  and   sinews  of  a  man,  and 
the    aJacrity,    the   unthinking   confidence   inspired    by   these ;    and 
without   an   atom,   a  shadow   of  the    metis    diviniorj    he    shall    strut 
and    swagger   and   vapour    and   jostle    his   way   through    life,  and 
have  the   upper-hand   of  those  who  are   his  betters   in   every   thing 
but  health  and  strength.     His  jests  shall  be  echoed  with  loud  laughter, 
because  his  own  lungs  begin  to  crow  like  chanticleer,  before  be  has 
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off  like  the  ring  oo  tlie  Grtger,  flattcnng  md  qiarUiBg  in  our  n|^ 
rcUeve  at  from  tbe  irkione  task  of  teefcing  oat  obtcuie  merit :  the 
•croU  of  Tirtoei  written  go  the  bold   froat«  or  uwmmliuig   in  the 


bngfaiDg  eye,  are  ns  tbe  iroable  of  oftiag  the  mdteucm  wad  deciding 
for  onzie]Tc«:  tseodes,  our  lelf-lowe  icceite*  a  Wm  KiwiHf  ihock 
from  cDCOunteriog  the  mere  wiDbboce  thu  the  »lid  ■dwuiirr  of 
«t>rth  i  folly  chuckles  to  ind  the  blockhead  pat  cnvr  the  wise  iiiaa*i 
head,  sod  cimosDg  viaks  to  sec  the  kiOTc,  by  his  own  good  learc, 
mBsranned  isto  s  cuot* 

'  Doubtless,  the  plcasoic  U  ss  great 
In  being  cheated,  as  to  dieac' 


between 


bdbre,  frooo  vfaich  the  villing  &n-  cooceives  the  project  of  fixing  the 
tnnat  to  bcrsetf — so  the  bird  ftntttrs  its  idW  wings  in  the  jiws  of 
deftrwctioQ,  and  tbe  Abolish  moth  rashes  into  tbe  dame  that  ctiotMian 
h  I  Thar  if  at  U  aiiim  I*  Mfftmnmatf  we  are  told ;  bwt  this  nnxnii 
is  of  no  arail,  Sot  meA  m  tbe  eager  dopes  of  then.  Life,  it  has 
been  aasd,  is  *  tbe  an  of  bdng  vdl  deooied;'  aod  a<xudiugty, 
bypouiay  aticMS  to  be  the  grct  hnrinf  of  wnnkind  TbepMrof 
fiMiaae  is,  fbr  the  ohmi  part,  set  vp  wish  uwteis;  ao  that  be  vfao 
wfllaoc  cat  in  faecaaae  be  has  no  gold  in  his  pocket,  aoK  «r  ■ataboiv 
half  hia  tine,  and  lose  his  chance  of  sweeping  tbe  tahles.  Delicacy 
i^  in  nuKty-oBe  cases  oat  of  a  bsadred,  coaiiaeted  as  rasttcity ;  and 
aBoenty  of  parpoae  is  tbe  greateai  affioBi  thm  as  he  oncfed  to 
ssKsiiy*  X  o  bmM  oq  sanfise  tnxh,  is  to  dwnfmUj  yoaneo  far  pace 
or  patrott^ie — tbe  lea  yoa  deacme,  tbe  ■wreaaent  m  thesr  cneang* 
■ig  yaw;  and  he  who,  in  tbe  straggle  tor  cfiatmctxia,  tratta  to  reafesea 
I  and  not  to  appcaraacca,  viU  in  tbe  end  find  bknadf  the  object  of 
iiaisusal  hmrad  ad  aoonu  A  ana  who  thiaka  to  gain  awd  beep  tbe 
pihiie  car  by  tbe  farce  of  style,  wffi  find  it  very  nf  bSfl  work ;  u  yon 
vwb  to  pass  far  a^^rcat  antbor,  yea  oogbt  Bot  to  look  as  if  yoo  were 
^ponac  that  yoa  bad  ever  vnttea  a  aenteace  or  dnoovcred  a  san^e 
trttb.  If  yon  keep  yoar  own  secret,  be  sisiuid  tbe  w<orid  v3i  keep 
it  far  yoo.  A  wxifieT,  wbom  I  kaov  very  well,  cmam  ^a  an 
to  Drvy4aac  Tbcaixe,  becaase  he  docs  not  kiaage  inso  tbe 
or  aap  «  the  Shakespear — aay,  the  aaoK  peraoa  baiiog 
Inwards  of  sixty  rnlanwia  of  nfiginii  matber  om  pofitios. 
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criticiam,  belles-lettres,  and  virtu  in  a  respectable  Morning  Paper,  in 
a  single  half-year,  was,  at  the  end  of  that  period^  on  applying  for  a 
renewal  of  his  engagement,  told  by  the  Editor  '  he  raight  give  in  a 
specimen  of  what  he  could  do !  *  One  would  think,  sixty  colvunns  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  were  a  sufficient  specimen  of  what  a  man 
could  do.  But  while  this  person  was  thinking  of  his  next  answer  to 
Vetus,  or  his  account  of  Mr.  Kean's  performance  of  Hamlet,  he  had 
neglected  *  to  point  the  toe,'  to  hold  up  his  head  higher  than  usual 
(having  acquired  a  habit  of  poring  over  books  when  young),  and  to 
get  a  new  velvet  collar  to  an  old-fashioned  great  coat.  These  are 
*ihe  gracefiil  ornaments  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper — the  Corin- 
thian capitals  of  a  polished  style ! '  This  unprofitable  servant  of  the 
press  found  no  difference  in  himself  before  or  after  he  became  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  it  accordingly  made  no 
difference  in  his  appearance  or  pretensions.     *  Don't  you  remember,' 

says   Gray,  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  Lord  C and  Lord  M 

who  are  now  great  sutesmen,  little  dirty  boys  playing  at  cricket? 
For  my  own  part,  I  don't  feel  myself  a  bit  taller,  or  older,  or  wiser, 
than  I  did  then.'  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  poet,  who  thought  in  this 
manner  of  himself,  was  hunted  from  college  to  college, — has  left  us 
so  few  precious  specimens  of  his  fine  powers,  and  shrunk  from  his 
reputation  into  a  silent  grare  ! 

*  I  never  knew  a  man  of  genius  a  coxcomb  in  dress,'  said  a 
man  of  genius  and  a  sloven  in  dress.  I  do  know  a  man  of  genius 
who  is  a  coxcomb  in  his  dress,  and  in  every  thing  else.  But 
let  that  pass. 

'  C'est  un  mauvais  metier  que  cclui  de  medire.* 

I  also  know  an  artist  who  has  at  least  the  ambition  and  the  boldneM 
of  genius,  who  has  been  reproached  with  being  a  coxcomb,  and  with 
affecting  singularity  in  his  dress  and  demeanour.  If  he  is  a  coxcomb 
that  way,  he  is  not  so  in  himself,  but  a  rattling  hair-brained  fellow, 
with  a  great  deal  of  unconstrained  gaiety,  and  impetuous  (not  to  say 
turbulent)  life  of  mind!  Happy  it  is  when  a  man's  exuberance  of 
self-love  flies  off  to  the  circumference  of  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
descends  to  the  toes  of  his  shoes,  or  carries  itself  off  with  the 
peculiarity  of  his  gait,  or  eren  vcnta  itself  in  a  little  professional 
qiuckcry ; — and  when  be  seems  to  think  sometimes  of  you,  sometimes 
of  himself,  and  sometimes  of  others,  and  you  do  not  {cc\  it  necessary 
to  pay  to  him  all  the  6nical  devotion,  or  to  submit  to  be  treated  with 
the  scornful  neglect  of  a  proud  beauty,  or  some  Prince  Pretty  man. 
It  is  well  to  be  something  besides  the  coxcomb,  for  our  own  sake  aa 
well  a<  that  of  others;  but  to  be  born  wholly  without  this  faculty  or 
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i^faieM 


thitg.' 


m  any 
a  remaHt  I  kave  often  bevd  madr  to  a  wtmpet.  Ptupit  do  doc  Eke 
jo%u  pbiloaopber  at  all*  for  be  don  ooC  look.,  ny,  or  tlimk  as  they 
do  t  and  they  respect  bim  ttiH  Ie«a.  The  majocity  go  by  penooaJ 
appearance*,  oot  bj  proola  of  intdlectoa]  power ;  axkd  they  are  qidte 
ncht  m  thu,  for  they  are  beoer  jadgct  of  the  ooe  thai  of  the  other. 
There  U  a  large  party  who  nadarahie  Mr.  Keaa't  actjng,  (aod  very 
proaerly,  a«  far  aa  ibey  arc  ooaceracd,)  for  ihey  can  aee  that  be  m  a 
little  ill-made  mio,  but  they  are  ificapable  of  eoteriog  into  the  depth 
and  height  of  the  paseion  in  his  OtbeUo.  A  Dobleman  of  high  raok^ 
■entc,  and  merit,  who  had  accepted  an  order  of  knighthood,  on  being 
challenged  for  »o  doing  by  a  friend,  as  a  thing  rather  degrading  to  hna 
than  othervise,  made  answer — *  What  yon  &ay,  may  be  rery  troe ; 
but  I  am  a  little  man,  and  am  toroetiniet  joatled,  aod  treated  wnh  very 
littie  ceremony  in  walking  along  the  ■treets ;  now  the  advanuge  of 
this  new  honour  will  be  that  when  people  see  the  ttar  at  my  fareastf 
they  will  every  one  make  way  for  me  with  the  grcaie«t  respect.' 
Pope  bent  himself  double  aod  ruined  his  constitution  by  orer-siudy 
when  young.  He  was  hardly  indemnified  by  all  his  posthumous  fame, 
'the  flattery  that  soothes  the  doll  cold  ear  of  dmh,'  nor  by  the 
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admiration  of  his  friendft,  nor  the  friendship  of  the  great,  for  the  dis- 
tortion of  his  person,  the  want  of  robust  health,  and  the  insignificant 
figure  he  made  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague.  Not  only  was  his  diminutive  and  mis-shapen  form  against 
him  in  such  trivial  toys,  but  it  was  made  a  set-off  and  a  bar  to  his 
poetical  pretensiovs  by  his  brother-poets,  who  ingeniouBly  converted 
the  initial  and  final  letters  of  his  name  into  the  invidious  appellation 
A.  P.  £.  He  probably  had  the  passagt'  made  under-ground  from  his 
garden  to  his  grotto,  that  he  might  not  be  rudely  gazed  at  in  crossing 
the  road  by  some  untutored  clown ;  and  perhaps  started  to  see  the 
worm  he  trod  upon  writhed  into  his  own  ibrm,  like  Elshie  the  Black 
Dwarf.  Let  those  who  think  the  mind  everything  and  the  body 
Dothingt  'ere  we  have  shulHed  off  this  mortal  coil,'  read  that  fine 
mor&l  fiction,  or  the  real  story  of  David  Ritchie — believe  and 
tremble !  ^ 

It  may  be  arged  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  all  this  io  the  appeal 
from  the  ignorant  many  to  the  enlightened  few.  But  the  few  who- 
are  judges  of  what  is  called  real  and  solid  merit,  are  not  forward  to 
communicate  their  occult  discoveries  to  others;  they  are  withheld 
partly  by  envy,  and  partly  by  pusillaaimity.  The  strongest  minds  are 
by  rights  the  most  independent  and  ingenious :  but  then  they  are 
competitors  in  the  lists,  and  jealous  of  the  prize.  The  prudent  (and 
the  wise  are  prudent ! )  only  add  their  hearty  applause  to  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude,  which  they  can  neither  silence  nor  dispute. 
So  Mr.  Gilford  dedicated  those  verses  to  Mr.  Hoppner,  when 
securely  seated  on  the  heights  of  fame  and  fortune,  which  before  he 
thought  might  have  savoured  too  much  of  flattery  or  friendship. 
Those  even  who  have  the  sagacity  to  discover  it,  seldom  volunteer  to 
introduce  obscure  merit  into  publicity,  so  as  to  endanger  their  own 
pretensions :  they  praiic  the  world's  idols,  and  bow  down  at  the  altars 
which  they  cannot  overturn  by  violence  or  undermine  by  stealth ! 
Suppose  literary  men  to  be  the  judges  and  vouchers  for  literary  rr>erit : 

^  It  i»  more  ciuinblc  to  be  the  hiodtomeit  than  the  wUcit  nun  in  hit  Mijcsty'i 
dominiont,  for  there  are  more  people  who  hare  eyes  than  aadcrituidingi.  Sir 
John  Suckling  telli  ui  chat 

He  prised  black  eycf  and  a  lucky  hit 
At  bowia,  above  all  the  trophlci  of  wit. 

In  like  manner,  I  would  be  permitted  to  tay,  that  I  am  tomewhat  lick  of  this 
traile  of  aachonhip,  where  the  critic*  look  aikance  at  one'i  beit-mcaoc  efforts,  but 
am  ttill  food  of  tboie  athletic  excrciaet,  where  they  do  oot  keep  two  icorea  to 
mark  the  game,  with  Whig  and  Tory  nolches.  The  accompliahmeau  of  tiie  body 
are  obvioiu  and  clear  to  all  t  tho«c  of  the  mind  are  recondite  and  doubtful,  and 
therefore  grudgingly  acknowledged,  or  held  up  as  the  sport  of  prejudice,  spite,  and 
foUy. 
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—hat  it  may  •omeiimes  happen  that  a  literary  man  f  howerer  high  in 
gcoiuB  or  in  fame)  hat  no  passion  bat  the  love  of  distinctioot  and 
hates  erery  person  or  thing  that  interferes  with  his  iiiadimsBtbIc  and 
exorbitant  claims.  Dead  to  erery  other  interest^  he  is  alive  to 
that,  and  starts  up,  like  a  Bcrpcnt  when  trod  upon,  out  of  the  slumber 
of  wounded  pride.  The  cold  slime  of  toditfcrence  it  turned  into 
rank  poison  at  the  sight  of  your  approach  to  an  equality  or  compctittoo 
with  himself.  If  he  is  an  old  acquaintance,  he  would  keep  you 
always  where  you  were,  under  his  feet  to  be  trampled  on :  if  a  new 
one,  he  wonders  he  oerer  heard  of  you  before.  Ab  you  become 
known,  he  expresses  a  greater  contempt  for  you,  and  grows  more 
captious  and  uneasy.  The  more  you  stnrc  to  merit  his  good  word, 
the  farther  you  are  from  it.  Such  characters  will  not  only  sneer  at 
your  well-meant  endeavours,  and  keep  silent  as  to  your  good  qualities, 
but  are  out  of  countenance,  *  quite  chop-fallen,'  if  they  find  you  have 
a  cup  of  water,  or  a  crust  of  bread.  It  is  only  when  you  are  in  a  jail, 
starved  or  dead,  that  their  exclusive  pretensions  are  safe,  or  their 
Argus-eyed  suspicions  laid  asleep.  This  is  a  true  copy, 
taken  from  one  sitting,  or  a  single  subject- — An  author 
to  succeed,  must  be  something  more  than  an  author, — a  noblemani 
^ch  plebeian :  the  simple  literary  character  is  not  enough. 
poor  forked  animal,'  aB  a  mere  poet  or  philosopher  turned  loose  upon 
public  opinion,  has  no  chance  against  the  flocks  of  bats  and  owls  that 
mstantly  usail  him.  It  is  name,  it  is  wealth,  it  is  title  and  influence 
that  mollifies  the  tender-hearted  Cerberus  of  criticism — first,  by 
placing  the  honorary  candidate  for  fame  out  of  the  reach  of  Grub- 
street  malice ;  secondly,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  dinner  or  a 
vacant  office  to  successful  sycophancy.  This  is  the  reason  why  a 
certain  Magazine  praises  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  villifies  'Johnny 
Keats; '^  they  know  very  well  that  they  cannot  ruin  the  one  in 
fortune  as  well  as  in  fame,  but  they  may  ruin  the  other  in  both, 
deprive  him  of  a  livelihood  together  with  his  good  name,  send  him 
to  Co'uentry,  and  into  the  Rules  of  a  prison ;  and  this  is  a  double 
incitement  to  the  exercise  of  their  laudable  and  legitimate  vocation. 
We  do  not  hear  that  they  plead  the  good-natured  motive  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  'they  did  it  for  his  good,' 
because  some  one,  in  consequence  of  that  critic's  abuse,  had  sent  the 
author  a  present  of  five-and-twenty  pounds!  One  of  these  writers 
went  HO  far,  in  a  sort  of  general  profession  of  literary  servility,  as  to 
declare  broadly  that  there  had  been  no  great  English  poet,  and  that 
DO  one  had  a  right  to  pretend  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  genius  io 


fe,  or  their 
y,  nor   is  iti 
now-a-days,l 
lobleman,  or  I 

1.     'Such  a  I 
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this  country,  who  was  not   of  patrician    birth— or  connection!  by 
marriage  1     This  hook  was  well  baited. 

Thcue  are  the  Joitrtnej  that  enrich  the  shops» 
That  pau  with  reputation  through  the  land. 
And  bring  their  authors  an  immortal  name. 

It  is  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  spite,  jealousy,  and 
irritable  humours  of  the  writers,  that  nourishes  this  aiseasc  in  the 
public  mind;  this,  thio  'embalms  and  spices  to  the  April  day  again,' 
what  otherwise  'the  spital  and  the  la^r-house  would  heare  the 
gorge  at !  ' 
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*  The  Boblemaa-look  i  Yet,  I  know  wbit  yoa  mean  very  wcU  :  that  look 
which  a  nobleman  thoulti  have,  rather  than  what  they  have  generally  now.  The 
Duke  of  BuckiDgham  (Sheffield ')  was  a  genteel  man,  and  had  a  great  deal  the 
look  you  tpeak  of.  Wycherlcy  wai  a  very  genteel  mao,  and  had  the  oobleman- 
look  ai  much  ai  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. — Pon. 

He  iniCanced  it  too  tn  Lord  Peterborough,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Hinchin- 
brokc,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  two  or  three  more.* — Sftnoc'i  Anecdottt  o/Pop*» 

I  HATB  chosen  the  aboTe  motto  to  a  very  delicate  subject,  which  in 
prudence  I  might  let  alone.  I,  however,  like  the  bde ;  and  will  try, 
at  least,  to  make  a  sketch  of  it. 

What  it  is  that  constitutes  the  look  of  a  gentleman  is  more  easily 
felt  than  described.  We  all  know  ic  when  we  see  it ;  but  we  do 
not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  or  to  explain  in  what  it  consists. 
Catua  iatet^  ret  ip^ra  notiuima.  Ease,  grace,  dignity  have  been  given 
as  the  exponents  and  expressive  symbols  of  this  look  ;  but  I  would 
rather  *^  jhaUin  hahi*Ma*  vlf-pff^WtrOT  determipcj^the  appcaraoce 
ofTgentleman.  He  should  have  the  complete  commandTnot  onTy 
'over  his  countenance,  but  over  his  limbs  and  motions.  In  other 
words,  he  should  discover  in  his  air  and  manner  a  voluntary  power 
over  his  whole  body,  which  with  every  inflection  of  it,  should  be 
under  the  conrroul  of  his  will.  Ic  most  be  evident  that  he  looks  and 
does  as  he  likes,  without  any  restraint,  confusion,  or  awkwardness. 
He  is,  in  fact,  master  of  his  person,  as  the  professor  of  any  art  or 

^  Quere,  Villirn,  b^cauie   in   another  pl;ice  it   !i  said,  that  *  when   the  tatter 

entered  the  prcKnce-chamber,  he  attracted  Ul  eyea  by  the  handsomeseaa  of  hii 
person,  and  the  gracefulneaa  of  bii  demeajionr.* 
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Charles  B-nb-ry,  as  he  saoDters  down  St.  James's-strett,  with  a  large 
slouched  hat,  a  lack-lastre  eye,  and  aquiline  nose,  an  old  shab^ 
drab-coloured  coat,  buttoned  across  bis  breast  without  a  cape, — with 
old  lop-boou,  and  his  hands  to  his  waistcoat  or  breeches'  pockets^ 
as  if  he  were  strolling  along  his  own  garden-walks,  or  over  the  tarf 
at  Newmarket,  after  having  made  his  bets  secure* — presents  nothing 
Tery  dazzling,  or  graceful,  or  dignified  to  the  imagination  ;  though 
you  can  tell  infallibly  at  the  Grst  glance,  or  even  a  bow-shot  off,  that 
he  is  a  gcndeman  of  the  first  water  (the  same  that  sixty  years  ago 
married  the  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  L-nn-x,  with  whom  the  king  was 
in  love).  What  is  the  due  to  this  mystery  ?  It  is  evident  that  his 
person  cosu  him  no  more  trouble  than  an  old  glove.  His  limbs  aret 
as  it  were,  left  to  take  care  of  themselves;  they  more  of  their  own 
accord ;  he  docs  not  strut  or  stand  on  tip-toe  to  show 

how  tall 

His  pcnon  is  above  them  all  j 

but  he  seems  to  find  his  own  level,  and  wherever  he  is,  to  slide  into 
bis  place  naturally  ;   he  is  e<)ually  at  home  among  lords  or  gamblers  ;'N 
nothing  can  discompose  his  fixed  serenity  of  look  and  purpose ;  there  / 
is  no  mark  of  superciliousness  about  him,  nor  does  it  appear  as  if  any  \ 
thing  could  meet  his  eye  to  startle  or  throw  him  off  his  guard ;  he  / 
neither  avoids  nor  courts  notice ;   bat  the  archaism  of  his  dress  may  ) 
be  undentood  to  denote  a  lingering  partiality  for  the  costume  of  the 
]a«t  age,  and  something  like  a  prescriptive  contempt  for  the  finery  of 
this.      The  old  one-eyed  Duke  of  Queensbury  is  another  example 
that  I  might  quote.     As  he  sat  in  his  bow-window  in  Piccadilly, 
erect  and  emaciated,  he  seemed  Like  a  nobleman  framed  and  glazed, 
or  a  wdl-dreacd  mummy  of  the  court  of  George  ii. 

We  have  few  of  the«e  predoos  ^)ecimens  of  the  gentleman  or  ^ 
ix>blemaD-look  now  remaining ;   other  considerations  have   set  aside  ^x^ 
the  exclusive  importance  of  the  character,  and  of  course,  the  jealous  ^v 
^^          attention  to  the  outward  expression  of  it.     Where  we  ofteuest  meet 
^H          with  it  t>ow-a-dayB,  is,  perhaps,  in  the  butlers  in  old  families,  or  the 
^H          valets,  and  '  gentlemen's  gentlemen  '  of  the  younger  branches.     The 
^^m          sleek  pursy  gravity  o^  the  one  answers  to  the  stately  air  of  some  of 
^t                their   qutmdam   masters ;   and   the   flippancy  and   finery   of  our   old- 
r               Gttfaioned  beaux,  having  been  di$card«l  by  the  heirs  to  the  title  and 
^^B          estate,   have   been   retained   by  their  lacqueys.     The  late  Admiral 
^B  Byron  (I  have  heard  N say)   had  a  butler,  or  steward,  who, 

r  ^" 

th 

V 


; 


from  cofxstandy  observing  his  master,  had  so  learned  to  mimic  hit 
the  look,  the  manner,  the  voice,  the  bow  were  so  alike — he  was  ao 
*  subdued  to  the  very  quality  of  his  lord ' — that  it  was  difficult  to 
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pve  VBe  tfce  o^ 
»cWy  aremQ 
flw  uif  uncM   ocniciy  wk>  cop 
lo  Bwc  coywlt  as  s  bK  iuowcBv  bwd  ok 

OK  tfltt  CBsncicfy  foc  ■&  n  cobbsb  ■!£  cvm 
aad  «■  afawbttiy  kU  ndpka.    1 
flrowB  conwly  nbcfajMBf  vbo  ■moc  s  hjcucc  oi 
<by  fron  BHhop'«gMr«>rcC  to  FiBiiM  wad  Bond-firea 
■iImi  iI  «if  and  Mxvt  of  a  grf  lilii^rgr;  aad  alio  a  pcJ 
takcTf  VBO  ngmMtnj  tewxfcn  bit  paiaQ«  wftwMwr  tlv 
vond   pifPM^   uOBB   toe  ncij^kboaihood   or    (Tjibiuci  wtJl  ii 
of  tbc  city,  with  a  wmaa^  gait  tte 
of  the  Uack-nxl.     Wkx  a 
lo  five  in  a  dream  of  being  taken  lor  vfajC 
fa  decemng  otben,  and  at  the  one  tine  onnelves;  ior  no 
llicae  pcnoaa  bdievcd  that  tbeytlun  appeaitd  tt>  tke  vorld  i 

jtiut  to  their  real  merka. 

Dnu  Bafcn  the  aan,  md  want  of  k  the  fcBov  t 
TV  roc  is  all  bat  iaiher  and 


the 

Mnage 

do^ 

tnCit 


I  oociga|  ho^^Tef,  dat.t-^dire^.tliii  look  or  a 
'     I  of  coon 


It  naca  dynd  tbc  icfo 


D    fifct  ^""^  y<»f»  *p»  Itip  of 

Of  ♦**  twftiH  rf  ^^.im;.— 

1  ¥Ut  moK  UgUj  of  Wycberley  tloa  I  do  of 
\jM  ILucSbrbke,  for  lookiBg  &e  a  lord.  In  the  ooe,  it  waa  the 
effect  of  natiTe  geiuiiSi  grace,  aad  spfit ;  ia  the  other,  comparatifdy 

rkisgi  of  pndc  of  cxutom.  A  Tistor  copplinicnt  log  Voltaife  oo 
growth  aiid  floorishia^  coodiiMio  of  loaie  trees  in  hn  groooda, 
*  Afe»'  Mid  the  French  vit,  •  they  haw  ooifaing  else  to  do ! '  A 
lord  has  ixithiDg  to  do  but  to  look  like  a  lord :  our  comk  poet  had 
•otnethsDg  elte  to  do,  and  did  it !  ^ 

Tboogh  the  disadvantaget  of  oatore  or  acridcrt  do  net  act  aa 
obftadet  to  the  look  of  a  gcotlenuii,  thoee  of  cdacanoB  and  enploy- 
meiit  do.  A  Aoc^maker,  who  is  bent  in  two  over  hii  daOy  task  ;  a 
taylor  vbo  nta  cron-legged  all  day ;  a  plougbmaot  who  wears  clog- 
•boe«  over  the  fnrrowed  miry  toil,  and  can  hardly  drag  his  feet  a^ter 


Wyckcrlqr  wm  i  sre>t  brovriu  vitk  the  Dbi 


orOndaA. 
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him ;  a  scholar  who  has  pored  all  his  life  over  books, — are  not  likely 
to  possess  that  natural  freedom  and  ease,  or  to  pay  that  ctrict  atteo- 
tioD  to  personal  ap|>earaaces,  that  the  look  of  a  geatlemao  implies.  I 
might  add,  that  a  man-milliner  behind  a  counter,  who  is  compelled  to 
show  every  mark  of  complaisaocc  to  his  customers,  but  hardly  expects 
common  civility  from  them  in  return ;  or  a  sheriff's  officer,  who  has 
a  consciousness  of  power,  but  none  of  good-will  to  or  from  any  body, 
— arc  equally  remote  from  the  beau  iJeal  of  this  character.  A  man 
who  is  awkward  from  bashfulness  is  a  clown, — as  one  who  ia  shewing 
off  a  number  of  impertinent  airs  and  graces  at  every  turn,  is  a  cox- 
comb, or  an  upstart.  Mere  awkwardness  or  rusticity  of  behaviour 
may  arise,  either  from  want  of  presence  of  mind  in  the  company  of 
our  betters^  (the  commonest  hind  goes  about  his  regular  business 
without  any  of  the  mauvaiie  honU^]  from  a  deficiency  of  breeding,  as 
it  is  called*  in  not  having  been  taught  certain  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments— or  from  unremitting  application  to  certain  sorts  of  mechanical 
labour,  unfitting  the  body  for  general  or  lodiiferent  uses.  (That 
vulgarity  which  proceeds  from  a  total  disregard  of  decorum,  and  want 
of  careful  controul  over  the  dilferent  actions  of  the  body — such  aa 
loud  speaking,  boisterous  gesticulations,  &c. — is  rather  rudeness  and 
violence,  than  awkwardness  or  uneasy  restraint.)  Now  the  gentle- 
man is  free  from  all  these  causes  of  ungraceful  demeanour.  He  is 
independent  in  his  circumstances,  and  is  used  to  enter  into  society  on 
equal  terms  ;  he  is  taught  the  modes  of  address  and  forms  of  courtesy, 
most  commonly  practised  and  most  proper  to  ingratiate  him  into  the 
good  opinion  of  those  he  associates  with ;  and  he  is  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  following  any  of  those  laborious  trades  or  callings 
which  cramp,  strain,  and  distort  the  human  frame.  He  ii  not  bound 
to  do  any  one  earthly  thing ;  to  use  any  exertion,  or  put  himself  in 
any  posture,  that  is  not  perfectly  easy  and  graceful,  agreeable  and 
becoming.  Neither  is  he  (at  the  present  day)  required  to  excel  in 
any  art  or  science,  game  or  exercise.  He  is  supposed  qualified  to 
dance  a  minuet,  not  to  dance  on  the  tight  rope — to  stand  upright,  not 
to  stand  on  his  head.  He  has  only  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces. 
Alcibiades  threw  away  a  Hutc,  because  the  playing  on  it  discomposed 
his  features.  Take  the  fine  gentleman  out  of  the  common  boarding* 
school  orjjrawingToofti  aLLuiupilgaments,  {^  set  jiiiqTo^y  ru3eF 
grmore  difficult  task,  and  he  will  make  btff  aTeorry^gore^  FcrdmaoJ 
in  the  Tempest,  when  he  is  put  by  Prospeiu  tu  currj  logs  of  wood, 
does  not  strike  us  as  a  very  heroical  character,  though  he  loses 
nothing  of  the  king's  son.  If  a  voung  gallant  of  the  first  fashion 
were  asked  to  shoe  a  horse,  or  hold  a  plough,  or  fell  a  tree,  he  would 
make  a  very  ridiculous  business  of  the  first  experiment.     I  saw  a  set 
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for  others  to  approach  !  On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  the  Marquis 
Wellcslcy,  a  jewel  of  a  man.  He  advances  iaio  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  head  erect,  and  hia  best  foot  foremost.  The 
star  sparkles  on  his  breast,  and  the  garter  is  seen  bound  tight  below 
his  knee.  It  might  be  thought  that  he  still  trod  a  measure  on  soft 
carpets,  and  was  surrounded,  not  only  by  spiritual  and  temporal  lords, 
but 

Stores  of  ladies,  whose  bright  cyc% 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize. 

The  chivalrous  spirit  that  shines  through  him,  the  air  of  gallantry  in 
his  personal  as  well  as  rhetorical  appeals  to  the  House,  glances  a 
partial  lustre  on  the  Woolsack  as  he  addresses  it;  and  makes  Lord 
Erskine  raise  his  sunken  head  from  a  dream  of  tranitient  |)opularity. 
His  heedless  ranity  throws  itself  unblushingly  on  the  unsuspecting 
candour  of  his  hearers,  and  ravishes  mute  admiration.  You  would 
almost  guess  of  this  nobleman  beforehand  that  he  was  a  Marquis — 
something  higher  than  an  earl,  and  less  important  than  a  duke. 
Nature  has  just  fitted  him  for  the  niche  he  6Us  in  the  scale  of  rank 
or  title.     He  is  a  finished  miniature -picture  set  in  brilliants :   Lord 

C might   be  compared   to  a  loose  sketch  in  oil,  not  properly 

bung.  The  character  of  the  one  is  ease,  of  the  other,  elegance. 
Elegance  is  something  more  than  ease ;  it  is  more  than  a  freedom 
from  awkwardness  or  restraint.  It  implies,  I  conceive,  a  precision, 
a  polish,  a  sparkling  effect,  spirited  yet  delicate,  which  is  perfectly 
exemplified  in  Lord  Wellcsley's  face  and  figure. 

The  greatest  contrast  to  this  little  lively  nobleman  was  the  late 
Lord  Stanhope.  Tall  above  his  peers,  he  presented  an  appearance 
somcthinz  between  a  Patagonian  chief  and  one  of  :hc  Long  Parlia- 
ment. With  his  long  black  hair,  *  unkempt  and  wild ' — his  black 
clothes,  lank  features,  strange  antics,  and  screaming  Toice,  he  wai  the 
Orson  of  debate. 

A  Satyr  that  eomei  staring  from  the  woods, 
Caxmot  at  fint  speak  like  an  orator. 

Yet  he  was  both  an  orator  and  a  wit  in  his  way.  His  harangue* 
were  an  odd  jumble  of  logic  and  mechanics,  of  the  Statutes  at  large 
and  Joe  Miller  jests,  of  stern  principle  and  sly  humour,  of  shrewdness 
and  absurdity,  of  method  and  madness.  What  is  more  extraordinary, 
he  was  an  honest  man.  He  was  out  of  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  particularly  delighted  in  his  eccentric  onsets,  to  make 
havoc  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  •  I  like,'  said  he,  *•  to  argue  with  one 
of  my  lords  the  bishops ;   and  the  reason  why  I  do  so  is,  that  I 
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^  W  Imtc^  wc  will  suppose,  are  a  knot  of  people  got  together, 

•erious  wants   of  their  own,  with  leisure   and    Inde- 
aftd  caring  little  about  abstract  truth  or  practical  utility,  arc 
fet  ao  niorul  puqK>se  but  to  say  and  to  do  all  manner  of  obliging 
Miy  the  greatest  pos«iblej£sj2£ct,  and  shew  the  mwuifl'cate 


greatest  possiblej^spgctjand  shewtbemwt dene 
EBlioBaTM>Beraapther/   'I'he  polucst  »etof  gen 
ladic*  in  the  world  can  do  no~more~Thamhi«^     The  laws 
llurt  ragulatc  this  species  of  select  and  fantastic  society  are  conformable 
10  iti  ends  and  origin.     The  fine  gentleman  or  lady  must  not,  on  any  ^ 
account^  say  a  rude  thing  to  the  persons  present,  but  you  may  turn   | 
them  into  the  utmost  ridicule  the  instant  they  are  gone :  nay,  not  to  / 
do  so  is  sometimes  considered  as  an  indirect  slight  to  the  party  that  / 
remains.     You  must  compliment  your  bitterest  foe  to  his  face,  and/ 
may  slander  your  dearest  friend  behind  his  back-     The  last  may  be/ 
immoral,  but  it  is  not  unmannerly.     The  gallant  maintains  his  titl^ 
to  this  character  by  treating  every  woman  he  meets  with  the  sam4 
marked   and   unremitting  attention  as   if  she  was  his  mistress  :  th^ 
courtier  treats  every  man  vrith  the  same  professions  of  esteem  at>4 
kindness  as  if  be  were  an  accomplice  with  him  in  some  plot  against 
mankind.     Of  course^  these  professions,  made  only  to  please,  go  far 
nothing  in  practice.      To  insist  on  them  afterwards  as  literal  obliga- 
tions, would  be  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  this  kind  of  interlude,  or 
mas(^uerading   in   real    Ufe.     To   ruin    your   friend   at   play  is   not 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  if 
it  is  done  with  civility ;  though  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  so  as  to 
imply  a  doubt  of  his  judgment,  or  interference  witli  his  will,  would 
be  to  subject  yourself  to  be  run  through  the  body  with  a  sword.      It 
is  that  which  wounds  the  self-love  of  the  individual  that  is  offensive 
— that  which  flatters  it  that  is  welcome — however  salutary  the  one, 
or    however   fatal    the   other  may  be,     A  habit   of  plain-speaking 
ifl  totally  ^QptrarytQ  the  tone  of  good-br»ding."   You  tnflst  popfcr 
the  opinion   of  tbe 


opmton  ot  xne  'Company  to  yoW  uwu,-a!Td  even  to  truth.  I 
<ioHbt  wKertwrrgWRletflil  nnR  nol  be  oFthc  TistiWTshed  Church, 
and  a  Tory.  A  true  cavalier  can  only  be  a  martyr  to  pre- 
judice or  fashion.  A  Whig  lord  appears  to  me  as  great  an 
anomaly  as  a  patriot  king.  A  sectary  is  sour  and  unsociable.  A 
philosopher  is  c^uite  out  of  the  question.  He  is  in  the  clouds,  and 
had  better  not  be  let  down  on  the  floor  in  a  basket,  to  play  the 
blockhead.  He  is  sure  to  commit  himself  in  good  company — and  by 
dealing  always  in  abstractions,  and  driving  at  generalities,  to  oifend 
against  the  three  proprieties  of  rime,  place,  and  person.  Authors  are 
angry,  loud,  and  vehement  in  argument :  the  man  of  more  refined 
breeding,  who  haa  been  *  all  tranquillity  and  aniles,*  goes  away,  and 
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tries  CO  ruin  the  antagonist,  whom  he  could  not  vanquish  in  a  dispute. 
The  manoers  of  a  court  and  of  polished  life  are  by  no  means  dowQ- 
rightf  ttraight'forward,  but  the  contrary.  They  hare  something 
dramatic  in  them  ;  eagh  pcraon  plays  nn  nntiimixi  -pMt  ;  the  affected, 
orerstrained  politeness  and  aupprc&sion  of  real  sentiment  lead  to 
concealed  irony,  and  the  spirit  of  satire  aad  raillery  ;  and  hence  we 
may  account  for  the  perfection  of  the  genteel  comedy  of  the  century 
before  the  last,  when  poets  were  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  court-circles^ 
and  took  their  cue  from  the  splendid  ring 

Of  mimic  statesmen  and  their  merry  lung. 
The  essence  of  this  sort  of  conversation  and  intercourse,  both  on  and 
off  the  stage,  has  some  how  since  evaporated  ;  the  disguises  of  royalty, 
nobility,  gentry  have  been  in  some  measure  seen  through  :  we  have 
become  individually  of  little  importance,  compared  with  greater 
objects,  in  the  eyes  of  our  neighbours,  and  even  in  our  own :  abstract 
topics,  not  personal  pretensions,  are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  so  that 
what  remains  of  the  character  we  have  been  talking  of,  is  chiefly 
exotic  and  provincial,  and  may  be  seen  still  flourishing  in  country- 
places,  in  u  wholesome  st;ite  of  vegetable  decay ! 

A  man  may  have  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  without  having  the 
look,  and  he  may  have  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  in  a  more 
abstracted  point  of  view,  without  the  manners.  The  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  in  this  higher  sense,  only  denote  a  more  refmed  humanity^ 
— a  spirit  delicate  in  itself,  and  unwilling  to  offend,  either  in  tpe 
greatest  or  the  smallest  things.  This  may  be  coupled  with  abscnct 
of  mind,  with  ignorance  of  forms,  and  ^e<]uent  blunders.  But 
will  is  good.  The  spring  of  gentle  offices  and  true  regards 
untainted,  A  person  of  this  stamp  blushes  at  an  impropriety  he  wi 
guilty  of  twenty  years  before,  though  he  is,  perhaps,  liable  to  repeat  it 
to-morrow.  He  never  forgives  himself  for  even  a  slip  of  the  tongue, 
that  implies  an  assumption  of  Buj)eriority  over  any  one.  In  proportion 
to  the  concessions  made  to  him,  he  lowers  his  demands.  He  gives 
the  wall  to  a  beggar  :  *  but  does  not  always  bow  to  great  men.  This 
class  of  character  have  been  called  'God  AJmighty's  gentlemen.' 

*  The  writer  of  thii  Eitay  once  taw  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  pull  off  his  hat  to 
every  one  in  the  itreet,  till  he  came  to  the  beggannan  that  iwept  the  crouing. 
Thii  was  a  nice  dtttinction.  Farther,  it  wai  a  diitinction  that  the  writer  of  thi« 
Eiiay  wouM  not  make  to  be  a  Prince  of  the  BlooiJ.  Perhapi,  however,  a  qucitioa 
might  be  started  in  the  manner  of  Montaigne,  whether  the  beggar  did  not  pull  off 
hii  hat  in  quality  of  aslcing  charity,  and  not  ai  a  mark  of  respect.  Now  a  Prince 
may  decline  giving  charity,  though  he  h  obliged  to  return  a  civility.  If  he  doci 
not,  he  may  be  treated  with  disrespect  another  time,  and  that  is  an  alternative  he 
ii  bound  to  prevent.  Any  other  person  might  act  ap  such  a  plea,  but  the  peraoa  to 
«4iom  a  whole  itreet  had  been  bowing  just  before. 
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to  f^B  BCV  boofcfc        XlBV  m  ^W^^Y  ^"  BH^T  Wl 

read  over  a^  over  a^M,  aad  tfaor  aiv  tbe  oaly 
flvj  doirv  ever  to  read  m.  JL  It  vw  a  k^g  obc 
n^  ■ywtf  a»  flt  40VB  lo  dK  Tdn  rf  My 


teM 


to 


tfcat 


TtM  » 


I M  tflld  tkic  Hw  «r  Larfr  Bfv^t  K  pMdL 
look  HO  AMmtmmmi  hm  I 
A  BOT,  the  tAttt  day*  ooaid 
froncxpvcHHig  her  aafpcnc  id  a  mcod*  who  aad  he  had 
Ddphiae^-ihe  aifced,^— If  it  had  M  hee 
faadl?  WoacB  >^  of  boofca  at  the^  do  of 
plcXlO■i^  which  tn  adflBncQ  obIt  *to  tbur  oevcat  ^^om* 
DOt  tKf  vajr*  I  an  oot  ooe  of  thoK  who  tfooDlc  the 
fcarira  Bach,  or  pcater  the  faookaclkn  hr  ■Bfl-ooacb  mpki  of 
ijafljffo  pcriouBcal  r''"*'*'**T*  I  caawot  tKj  ihas  I  aoi  ycatla 
addicted  to  UadL-leOert  bat  I  proloa  mj9M  wcB  vcned  m  the 
■yrtde  hindiagt  of  Andrew  MiDar,  ia  the  mkidle  of  the  bftoeaisry; 
Bor  doea  my  taile  rcToh  at  Thnrioe'*  State  I^pcrc,  ia  Ream  leather; 
or  aa  aoifile  iiinaiMJiwi  of  Sir  Wilfiam  Tempir't  Eanys  with  a 
portrait  after  Sir  Godfrey  KoeUer  ia  iroot.  I  do  oot  thtok  altogether 
the  worae  of  a  book  for  kariog  carrivrd  the  cotbor  a  grofratiuo  or 
two.  I  have  more  cooAdcoce  id  the  dead  than  die  livii^.  Coo- 
m^Miiiiy  writcra  auy  feocrallr  be  dirided  into  two  rliii — ooe's 
ftieodi  or  one**  foe*.  Of  the  Gnt  we  arc  catnpetted  to  think  too 
well,  aad  of  the  lait  we  are  dirpoaed  to  think  too  til,  to  recetre  moch 
geoaiue  pfeaasre  fn>m  the  penual,  or  to  jodge  fairly  of  the  meriia  of 
cttber.  One  candidate  for  literary  fame,  who  happens  to  be  of  ovr 
acquaintance,  writes  fincivr  and  like  a  man  of  genius ;  box  on- 
fortaoately  has  a  foolish  face,  which  spotlt  a  delicate  passage: — 
another  inspires  os  with  the  highest  respect  for  his  personal  takaia 
and  character,  but  does  oot  quite  come  up  to  oar  expectations  in  pcipt. 
All  these  cooiradictions  and  petty  detatu  intempt  the  calm 
tto 
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of  our  reflcctiocM.  If  yoa  wane  to  koow  -what  any-  of  die  tatbon 
Vcse  wiio  lived  bcfxe  our  time,  and  art  ftili  objects  of  anxiooa 
mqnry,  70a  hare  only  to  look  into  thdr  woHu.  Bnt  the  dm  and 
gonke  aod  notae  of  inodero  Itteratare  ba:ve  nothing  in  oomiDoa  with 
the  porey  nleot  air  of  inunortality. 

Wbeo  I  take  op  a  work  that  I  bare  read  before  (the  oftcoer  the 
better)  I  know  what  I  hare  to  expect.  The  satisfactioo  is  not 
leMened  by  being  anticipated.  When  the  eBteitiiiiment  it  altogether 
new,  I  sit  down  to  it  at  I  should  to  a  strange  dub, — torn  aod  pick 
oot  a  bit  here  and  therc^  aod  am  in  doubt  what  to  think  of  the 
compotitioo.  There  is  a  want  of  coofideoce  aod  tecnrity  to  lecond 
appetxtc.  New-fangled  books  arc  also  like  made-dishn  in  this  respect, 
tbat  they  are  generilly  little  else  than  hashet  and  riftK^imnfoj  of  vhat 
been  aerrcd  up  entire  and  in  a  more  natural  state  at  other  times. 
in  tfaua  taming  to  a  well-known  author,  there  is  not  only  an 
that  By  time  will  not  be  thrown  away»  or  my  palate 
with  tbe  moat  iasipid  or  Tiiest  trash, — but  I  shake  baitds 
wid^  and  look  an  Mf  tried*  and  -rained  friend  in  the  face, — compare 
DOCeSy  and  chat  the  boors  away.  It  i«  tme,  we  form  dear  friendships 
with  MKh  ideal  gaes(»— dearer,  alas !  and  more  lasting,  than  those 
with  oat  mom  iminuae  atqiuiiance.  In  reading  a  book  which  is 
an  old  fiTOurite  with  me  (say  the  first  oorel  I  erer  read)  I  not 
only  hare  the  pfeaaore  of  iraaginatioo  and  of  a  critical  relish  of  the 
vork«  bat  tbe  pleasDres  of  memory  added  to  it.  It  recalt  the  tame 
fecfiop  and  wwciKioni  which  I  bad  in  Erst  reading  it,  and  which  I 
can  neter  have  again  in  any  other  way.  Standard  prodnctiocs  of 
tikis  kind  are  links  in  the  chain  of  our  contdoos  being.  Tbc^  bind 
together  the  difiercot  acattered  dmsiona  of  oar  personal  identity. 
T^ey  are  laodmarka  and  gnidea  in  oor  journey  through  life.  They 
■re  peg*  and  loopa  00  which  we  can  hai^  np,  or  from  which  we 
can  take  down,  at  pteaaarc,  die  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination, 
the  relxcs  of  oor  bat  affectnos,  the  tokens  and  rccordt  of  oor 
hifipiril  boors.  They  arc  ■  for  thoughts  and  for  roDembrance ! ' 
Tkey  are  like  Fortunatua's  Wirinag-Cap — they  gire  as  the  best 
ridics — those  of  Fancy ;  aod  traaapon  us,  not  orer  half  the  globe, 
bat  (which  is  better)  over  half  our  hvcs,  at  a  word's  notice! 

My  &ihcr  Shandy  solaced  himself  with  Brosramhille.  Give  me 
for  this  porpoae  a  volume  of  Peregrine  Pickle  or  Tom  Jones.  Open 
either  of  them  any  where — at  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Vane;,  or  tbe 
adientares  at  tbe  matqaerade  with  Lady  Bellaston,  or  the  ditpotes 
between  Tfawackam  and  S<}aare,  or  the  escape  of  Molly  Seagriniy  or 
ifac  locideai  ol*  Sophia  and  her  ma^,  or  tbe  edifying  prolixity  of  her 
Mot's  lecture — aod  there  I  find  the  came  delightful,  boty,  bosding 
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y%.i  M  fltyvtlf  the  aame  as  when  I  was  first  introduced 

Niy,  nometimes  the  sight  of  an  odd  volume  of 

.  „  ■»*  juthors  on  a  stall,  or  the  name  lettered  on 

ti£  ^mJkts  on    the   shelves   of  a   library,   answers   the 

cSr   whole   train   of  ideas,   and    sets   '  the   puppets 

t  years  are  struck  off  the  list,  and  I  am  a  child 

pher,  who  was  not  a  very  wise  man,  said,  that 

well  to  be   young  again,  if  he  could  take  hit 

.^  with  him.     This  ingenious  person  did  not  seem  to 

4-  gravity  of  his  remark,  that  the  great  advantage  of 

.^  li  to  be  without  this  weight  of  experience^  which   he 

•N^iioe  upon  the  shoulders  of  youth,  and  which  never  comes 

'.cars.     Oh!    what  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  let  this 

^     listian's  burthen,  drop  from  off  one's  back,  and  traot- 

•  *rlf,  by  the  help  of  a  little  musty  duodecimo,  to  the  time 

norance  was  bliss,*  and  when  we  first  got  a  peep  at  the 

.  u    of  the  world,   through   the   glass  of  fiction — gazing  at 

•u^vrr:^'*  »»  wc  do  at  wild  bcasts  in  a  menagerie,  through  the  bars  of 

^Mfr  ^^tt*** — ^'  ^^  curiosities  in  a  museum,  that  we  must  not  touch  I 

i^Z  i^Melff  not  only  are  the  old  ideas  of  the  contents  of  the  work 

^ffmjki  back  to  my  mind  in  all  their  vividness,  but  the  old  associa- 

Mftf^k  ot'the  faces  and  persons  of  those  I  then  knew,  as  they  were  in 

^^  life-time — the  place  where  I  sat  to  read  the  volume,  the  day 

I  got  it,  the  feeling  of  the  air,  the  fields,  the  sky — return,  and 

nty  early  impressions  with  them.      This  is  better  to  me — those 

Id,  those  dmes,  those  persons,  and  those  feelings  that  come  across 

in  I  retrace  the  story  and  devour  the  page,  are  to  me  better  fiir 

^An  the  wet  sheets  of  the  last  new  novel  from  the  Ballaniyne  press, 

Ui  »(iy  nothing  of  the  Minerva  press  in  Leadenhall-strcct.     It  is  like 

plaiting  the  scenes  of  early  youth.      I  think  of  the  time  *when  I   was 

tn  my  father's  house,  and  my  path  ran  down  with  butter  and  honey,' 

^when  I  was  a  litde,  thoughtless  child,  and  had  no  other  wish  or 

CAfp  but  to  con  my  daily  task,  and  be  happy  ! — Tom  Jones,  I 
remember,  was  the  first  work  that  broke  the  spell.  It  caox 
down  in  numbers  once  a  fortnight,  in  Cooke's  pocket-edidont  em- 
bcllifthed  with  cuts.  I  had  hitherto  read  only  in  school-book*,  aod 
a  tiresome  ecclesiastical  history  (with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
Romance  of  the  Forest):  birt  this  had  a  ditfercnt  relish  with 
it» — 'sweet  in  the  mouth,'  though  not  'bitter  in  the  belly.'  It 
smacked  of  the  world  1  lived  in,  and  in  which  I  was  to  live — and 
shewed  me  groups,  'gay  creatures'  not  *  of  the  element,'  but  of  the 
etfth  ]  not  '  living  in  the  clouds,'  but  travelling  the  same  road  that 
■"I  I — some  that  had  passed  on  before  roe,  and  others  that  might 
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»oon  overtake  me.  My  heart  had  palpitated  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
boardiDg-school  ball,  or  gala-day  at  Midsummer  or  Christmas :  but 
the  world  I  had  found  out  in  Cooke's  edition  of  the  Britiah  Novelists 
was  to  me  a  dance  through  life,  a  perpetual  gala-day.  The  six- 
penny numbers  of  this  work  regularly  contrived  to  leave  off  just  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  in  the  nick  of  a  story,  where  Tom 
Jones  discovers  Square  behind  the  blanket ;  or  where  Parson  Adams, 
in  the  tnextricabfe  confusion  of  events,  very  undesignedly  gets  to 
bed  to  Mrs.  Slip-slop.  Let  me  caution  the  reader  against  this 
impression  of  Joseph  Andrews ;  for  there  is  a  picture  of  Fanny  in 
it  which  he  should  not  set  his  heart  on,  lest  he  should  never  meet 
with  any  thing  like  it ;   or  if  he  should,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better 

for  him  that  he  had  not-     It  was  just  like !      With  what 

eagerness  1  used  to  look  forward  to  the  next  number,  and  open  the 
prints!  Ah!  never  again  shall  I  feel  the  enthusiafitic  delight  with 
which  I  gazed  at  the  figures,  and  anticipated  the  story  and  adventures 
of  Major  Bath  and  Commodore  Trunnion,  of  Trim  and  ray  Uncle 
Toby,  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  and  Dapple,  of  Gil  Bias  and 
Dame  Lorenza  Sephora,  of  Laura  and  the  fair  Lucretia,  whose 
lips  open  and  shut  like  buds  of  roses.  To  what  nameless  ideas  did 
they  give  rise, — with  what  airy  delights  I  filled  up  the  outlines,  as 
I  hung  in  silence  over  the  page ! — Let  me  still  rccal  them,  that  they 
may  breathe  fresh  life  into  me,  and  that  I  may  live  that  birthday  of 
thought  and  romantic  pleasure  over  again!  Talk  of  the  ideai\ 
This  is  the  only  true  ideal — the  heavenly  tints  of  Fancy  reflected 
in  the  bubbles  that  float  upon  the  spring-tide  of  human  life. 

Oh  t  Memory  I  shield  me  from  the  world's  poor  strife. 
And  ^ve  those  scenes  thine  everlasting  life! 

The  paradox  with  which  I  set  out  is,  I  hope,  less  startling  than 
it  was  ;  the  reader  will,  by  this  time,  have  been  let  into  my  secret. 
Much   about   the  same   time,  or   I    believe   rather   earlier,   I  took  a 

? articular  satisfaction  in  reading  Chubb's  Tracts,  and  I  often  think 
will  get  them  again  to  wade  through.  There  is  a  high  gusto  of 
polemical  divinity  in  them ;  and  you  fancy  that  you  hear  a  club  of 
shoemakers  at  Salisbury,  debating  a  disputable  text  from  one  of  St. 
PauFs  Epistles  in  a  workmanlike  style,  with  equal  shrewdness  and 
pertinacity.  I  cannot  say  much  for  my  metaphysical  studies,  into 
which  I  launched  shortly  after  with  great  ardour,  so  as  to  make  a 
toil  of  a  pleasure.  I  was  presently  entangled  in  the  briars  and 
thorns  of  subtle  distinctions, — of  •  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge 
absolute,'  though  I  cannot  add  that  *in  their  wandering  mazes  I 
found   no   end ; '   for   I    did   arrive  at   some  very  satisfactory  and 
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potent  cooclusiont;  nor  will  I  go  «>  far,  bowerer  nngratefil  the 
nibject  might  seem,  as  to  exclaim  with  Marlowe's  Faustui — *  Would 
I  had  never  seen  Wittenberg,  never  read  book.  * — thai  is,  never 
studied  sDcb  authors  as  Hartley,  Hume,  Berkeley,  £cc.  Locked 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  i&,  however,  a  work  from  which 
I  never  derived  either  pleasure  or  profit ;  and  Hobbes,  dry  acxl 
powerful  a«  he  is,  I  did  not  read  till  long  afterwards.  1  read  a  few 
poctc,  which  did  not  much  hit  my  taste, — for  I  would  have  tiie 
reader  understand,  I  am  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  imagination ;  but 
I  fell  early  upon  French  romances  and  philosophy,  and  devoured 
them  tooth-and-nail.  Many  a  dainty  repast  have  I  made  of  the 
New  Eloise; — the  description  of  the  kiss;  the  excursion  on  the 
water  ;  the  letter  of  St.  Preux,  recalling  the  time  of  their  first  love* ; 
and  the  account  of  Julia's  death ;  these  I  read  over  and  over  again 
with  unspeakable  delight  and  wonder.  Some  years  after»  when  I 
met  with  this  work  again,  I  found  I  had  lost  nearly  my  whole  relish 
for  it  (except  some  few  parts)  and  waa,  I  remember,  very  much 
mortified  with  the  change  in  my  taste,  which  I  sought  to  attribute 
to  the  smallness  and  gilt  edges  of  the  edition  I  had  bought^  and  its 
being  pcrfiimed  with  rose-leaves.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  gravity, 
the  Bolcnmity  with  which  I  carried  home  and  read  the  Dedication 
to  the  Social  Contract,  with  some  other  pieces  of  the  same  author, 
which  I  had  picked  up  at  a  stall  in  a  coarse  lealbem  cover.  Of  the 
Confessions  I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and  may  repeat  what  I  have 
•aid — *  Sweet  is  the  dew  of  their  memory,  and  pleasant  the  balm  of 
their  recollection !  '  Their  beauties  are  not  *  scattered  like  stray- 
gifts  o*cr  the  earth,*  but  sown  thick  oo  the  page,  rich  and  rare.  I 
wish  I  had  never  read  the  Emilius,  or  read  it  with  less  implicit  faith. 
I  had  no  occasion  to  pamper  my  natural  aversion  to  affecution  or 
pretence,  by  romantic  and  artificial  means.  I  had  better  have  formed 
myself  on  the  model  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  There  is  a  class  of 
persons  whose  virtues  and  most  shining  qualities  sink  in,  and  are 
concealed  by,  an  absorbent  ground  of  modesty  and  reserve ;  and  such 
a  one  I  do,  without  vanity,  profess  myself.^  Now  these  are  the  very 
persons  who  are  likely  to  attach  themselves  to  the  character  of  Emilius, 
and  of  whom  it  is  sure  to  be  the  bane.  This  dull,  phlegmatic, 
retiring  humour  is  not  in  a  fair  way  to  be  corrected,  but  confirmed 
and  rendered  desperate,  by  being  in  that  work  held  up  as  an  object 
of  imitation,  as  an  example  of  nmplicity  and  magnanimity — ^by  coming 

'  Nearly  the  tame  lenliment  waa  wittily  and  hjppily  expretsctl  by  a  friend,  who 
had  tome  lottery  pufA,  which  he  had  been  employed  to  write,  returned  an  bia 
bandt  for  their  too  ^cat  severity  of  thought  ^nd  cUhicsI  tenencM  of  itylc,  and 
who  obicrvcd  on  that  occaaion,  that  *  Modeat  merit  never  can  snocaed  !  * 
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upon  UB  with  all  the  recommendations  of  novelty,  surprise.  And 
superiority  to  the  prejudices  of  the  world — by  being  stuck  upon  a 
pedestal,  made  amiable,  dazzling,  a  leurre  de  dupe !  The  reliance 
on  solid  worth  which  it  inculcates,  the  preference  of  sober  truth  to 
gaudy  tinsel,  hangs  like  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  the  imagina- 
tion— *  a  load  to  sink  a  navy  * — impedes  our  progress,  and  blocks  up 
every  prospect  in  life.  A  man,  to  get  on,  to  be  successful,  con- 
spicuous, applauded,  should  not  retire  upon  the  centre  of  his  conscious 
resources,  but  be  always  at  the  circumference  of  appearances.  He 
must  envelop  himself  in  a  halo  of  mystery — he  must  ride  in  an 
ec}uipage  of  opinion — he  must  walk  with  a  train  of  self-conceit 
following  him^ — he  must  not  strip  himself  to  a  buffjerkin,  to  the 
doublet  and  hose  of  his  real  merits,  but  must  surround  himself  with 
a  ror//^r  of  prejudices,  like  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac^he  must  seem 
any  thing  but  what  he  is,  and  then  he  may  pass  for  any  thing  he 
pleases.  The  world  love  to  be  amused  by  hollow  professions,  to 
be  deceived  by  flattering  appearances,  to  live  in  a  state  of  hallucina- 
tion ;  and  can  forgive  every  thing  but  the  plain,  downright,  simple 
honest  truth — such  as  we  see  it  chalked  out  in  the  character  of 
Emilius. — To  return  from  this  digression,  which  is  a  little  out  of 
place  here. 

Books  have  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  power  over  me ;  nor  can 
I  revive  the  same  interest  in  them  as  formerly.  I  perceive  when  a 
thing  is  good,  rather  than  feel  it.     It  is  true, 

Marcian  Colonna  is  a  dainty  book; 

and  the  reading  of  Mr.  Reats's  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes  lately  made  me 
regret  that  I  was  not  young  again.  The  beautiful  and  tender  images 
there  conjured  up,  'come  like  shadows — so  depart.'  The  •  tiger- 
moth's  wings,*  which  he  has  spread  over  his  rich  poetic  blazotuy, 
juil  flit  across  my  fancy  ;  the  gorgeous  twilight  window  which  he 
has  painted  over  again  in  his  verse,  to  me  '  blushes '  almost  in  vain 

*  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings.'  I  know  how  I  should  have  felt 
at  one  time  in  reading  such  passages ;  and  that  is  all.  The  sharp 
luscious  flavour,  the  fine  aroma  is  lied,  and  nothing  but  the  stalk,  the 
bran,  the  hu&k  of  literature  is  left.  \S  any  one  were  to  ask  me  what 
I  read  now,  I  might  answer  with  my  Lord  Hamlet  in  the  play — 

*  Words,  words,  words.' — *  What  is  the  matter  ? ' — Nothing  I  *— 
They  have  scarce  a  meaning.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  There 
was  a  time  when  to  my  thinking,  every  word  was  a  flower  or  a 
pearl,  like  those  which  dropped  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  peasant- 
girl  in  the  Fairy  tale,  or  like  those  that  fall  from  the  great  preacher 
in  the  Caledonian  Chapel !     I  drank  of  the  stream  of  knowledge 
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that  tempted,  btxt  did  not  mock  my  Itps*  as  of  the  riTcr  of  Kfe,  freely. 
How  eagerly  I  slaked  my  thirst  of  German  sentiment,  *  as  the  hart 
that  panteth  for  the  water-springs  ;  *  how  I  bathed  and  reveUed,  attd 
added  my  floods  of  tears  to  Goethe's  Sorrows  of  Werter,  and  to 
Schiller's  Robbers— 

Giving  my  stock  of  more  to  that  which  bad  too  much  1 

I  read,  aad  assented  with  all  my  soul  to  Coleridge's  fine  Sonnet, 

beginning — 

Schiller  I  that  hour  I  would  have  wishM  to  die, 
If  through  the  fthuddrring  midnight  I  had  sent, 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tow'r  time-rent. 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famished  father's  cry  ! 

I  believe  I  may  date  my  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  poetry  from 
the  commencement  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads;  at  least,  my  discrimination  of  the  hijiber  sorts — 
not  my  predilection  for  such  writers  as  Goldsmith  or  Pope :  dot  do 
I  imagine  tliey  will  say  I  got  my  liking  for  the  Novelists,  or  the 
comic  writers, — for  the  characters  of  Valentine,  Tattle,  or  Miss 
Prue,  from  them.  If  so,  I  must  have  got  from  them  what  they 
never  had  tbemselveB.  In  points  where  poetic  diction  and  conception 
are  concerned,  I  may  be  at  a  loss,  and  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  : 
but  in  forming  an  estimate  of  passages  relating  to  common  life  and 
manners,  I  cannot  think  I  am  a  plagiarist  from  any  man.  I  there 
*  know  my  cue  without  a  prompter.'  I  may  say  of  such  studies — 
Jnluj  ft  in  cute.  I  am  just  able  to  admire  those  literal  touches  of 
observation  and  descnption,  which  persons  of  loftier  pretensions 
over-look  and  despise.  I  think  I  comprehend  something  of  the 
characteristic  part  of  Shakspcarc ;  and  in  him  indeed,  all  is  character- 
istic, even  the  nonsense  and  poetry.  I  believe  it  was  the  celebrated 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  who  used  to  say,  that  Shakspeare  was  rather 
a  metaphysician  than  a  poet.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  ill  said.  I 
wish  that  I  had  sooner  known  the  dramatic  writers  contemporary 
with  Shakspeare ;  for  in  looking  them  over  about  a  year  ago,  I 
almost  revived  my  old  passion  for  reading,  and  my  old  delight  in 
books,  though  they  were  very  nearly  new  to  me.  The  Periodical 
--^  Essayists  I  read  long  ago.  The  Spectator  I  liked  extremely  :  but 
the  Tatler  took  my  fancy  most.  I  read  the  others  soon  after,  the 
Rambler,  the  Adventurer,  the  World,  the  Connoisseur  i  I  was  not 
sorry  to  get  to  the  end  of  them,  and  have  no  desire  to  go  regularly 
through  them  again.  I  consider  myself  a  thorough  adept  in 
Richardson.     I  like  the  longest  of  his  novels  best,  and  think  no  part 
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of  them  tediooa ;  nor  should  I  ask  to  have  any  thing  better  to  do 
than  to  read  them  from  beginning  to  end,  to  take  them  up  when  I 
chose,  and  lay  them  down  when  I  was  tired,  in  some  old  family 
mansion  in  the  country,  till  every  word  and  syllable  relating  to  the 
bright  Clarissa,  the  divine  Clementina,  the  beautiful  Pamela,  *  with 
every  trick  and  line  of  their  sweet  favour/  were  once  more  '  graven 
in  my  heart's  table.'^  I  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  Mackenzie's 
Julia  dc  Roubign^ — for  the  deserted  maoeion,  and  straggling  gilli- 
flowers  OD  the  mouldering  garden-wall ;  and  still  more  for  hiii  Man 
of  Feeling;  not  that  it  is  better,  nor  so  good;  but  at  the  time  I 
read  it,  I  sometimes  thought  of  the  heroine.  Miss  Walton,  and  of 

Miss together,  and  *  that  ligament,  fine  as  it  was,  waa  never 

broken  !  ' — One  of  the  poets  that  I  have  always  read  with  most 
pleasure,  and  can  wander  about  in  for  ever  with  a  sort  of  voluptuous 
mdolencc,  is  Spenser  ;  and  I  like  Chaucer  even  better.  The  only 
writer  among  the  Italians  I  can  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of,  is 
Boccacio,  and  of  him  I  cannot  express  half  my  admiration.  His 
•tory  of  tlie  Hawk  I  could  read  and  think  of  ^om  day  to  day,  just 
as  I  would  look  at  a  picture  of  Titian's !  — 

I  remember,  aa  long  ago  as  the  year  1798,  going  to  a  neighbouring 
town  (Shrewsbury,  where  Farquhar  has  laid  the  plot  of  his 
Recruiting  Officer)  and  bringing  home  with  me,  'at  one  proud 
swoop,'  a  copy  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  another  of  Burke's 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution — both  which  I  have  still  ; 
and  I  still  recollect,  when  I  see  the  covers,  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  dipped  into  them  as  I  returned  with  my  double  prize.  I  was  set 
Dp  for  one  while.  That  time  is  past  '  with  all  its  giddy  raptures  : ' 
but  I  am  still  anxious  to  preserve  its  memory,  '  embalmed  with 
odours.' — With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  works,  I  would  be 
permitted  to  remark  here  in  passing,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  German  criticism  which  has  since  been  started  against  the 
character  of  Satan  (t*/z.  that  it  is  not  one  of  disgusting  deformity,  or 
pure,  defecated  malice)  to  say  that  Milton  has  there  drawn,  not  the 
abstract  principle  of  evil,  not  a  devil  incarnate,  but  a  fallen  angel. 
This  is  the  scriptural  account,  and  the  poet  has  followed  it.  We 
may  safely  retain  such  passages  as  that  well-known  one — 

His  form  had  not  yet  lost 

All  her  original  brightness  j  nor  appear'd 
less  than  archangel  ruin'd  ^  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obicur'd 


>  Durinj;  the  peace  of  Amiena,  a  young  Engtiah  officer,  of  the  name  of  Lovebce, 
wai   preKOted   *i   fiuooaparte^t   levee.     luiteail    of  the   uiuol   ^ucftion,   *  Where 
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edfe>  and  ifamn  its  vonhsppcn.'  Let  at  hear  no  oaore  tfaea  of 
dui  BwalTMh  cm,  aad  bigottcd  ootcry  for  the  nmonaam  of  tk 
borat  aad  ti3  of  tkc  <1pttI  ! — Agaio,  u  to  tbe  other  vorfc,  Burke's 
Refiectioiiip  I  took  a  jaiticalar  pride  and  plcaRxrc  in  kg  aad  rod  il 
lo  myaetf  aad  ochert  for  nonthA  atfterwanli.  I  had  reano  fer  my 
pKJBdioe  ia  favoor  of  this  aotbor.  To  vndcntaad  ao  adrcrary  is 
•one  prasae:  to  adnnre  him  is  more.  I  thooght  I  did  hoth:  I 
knew  I  did  ooe.  From  the  firtt  time  I  ever  cast  my  eyes  od  any 
thing  of  Burke's  (vfaich  wis  zo  extract  fzom  his  Leocr  to  a  Nofafe 
Lord  in  a  three-times  a  week  paper.  The  Sc  Janes's  Chrooick^ 
in  t70)»  I  said  to  myaeU^  *This  is  troe  doqoeacc:  this  is  a  man 
pooring  oat  hi*  mtod  on  paper.'  All  other  style  seemed  to  me 
pcdzDDc  and  impcrtiocnt.  Dr.  Johnsoo'i  was  walking  on  stiks ; 
aod  creo  Joniuc's  (who  was  at  that  time  a  ^Toarisr  with  me)  with 
all  his  teraeoess,  shrunk  up  into  little  aotiihctic  points  and  well- 
trimroed  sentences.  But  Burke's  style  was  forked  and  playfJ  as  the 
Ughtningt  crested  like  the  serpent.  He  delivered  plain  things  on  a 
plain  ground ;  but  when  he  rose,  there  was  no  cod  of  his  fiightt  and 
circumgjr rations — and  in  this  rery  Letter,  *  be,  like  an  eagle  in  a 
dove-cot,  fluttered  hit  Volsciaos'  (the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale)  ^  '  in  Corioli.'  I  did  not  care  for  his  doctnnes. 
I  was  then,  and  am  ttill,  proof  against  their  contagion ;  bat  I  admired 
the  author,  and  was  considered  as  not  a  very  staunch  partisan  of  the 
opposite  side,  though  I  thought  myself  that  an  abstract  proposition 
wan  one  thing — a  masterly  traositioo,  a  brilliant  metaphor,  another. 
I  conceived  too  that  he  might  be  wrong  in  his  main  aiguntent,  and 
yet  deliver  fifty  truths  in  arriving  at  a  ^Ise  conclusion.  I  remember 
Coleridge  assuring  me,  as  a  poetical  and  political  set-oiT  to  my 
sceptical  admiration,  that  Wordsworth  had  written  an  Essay  on 
Marriage,  which,  for  manly  thought  and  nerrous  expressioo,  he 
deemed  incomparably  superior.  As  I  had  not,  at  that  time,  seen 
any  specimens  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  prose  style,  I  could  not  express 
my  doubts  on  the  subject.  If  there  are  greater  prose-writers  than 
Burke,  they  either  lie  out  of  my  course  of  study,  or  are  beyond  my 
sphere  of  comprehension,     I  am  too  old  to  be  a  convert  to  a  new 


have  ymi  served,  Sir  ?'  the  Flrat  Cooial  immediately  addressed  him^  *I  perceive 
your  name.  Sir,  ii  the  ume  as  that  of  the  hero  of  Rtchardno't  Romance  J  * 
Hfre  wai  i  CimttiL  The  young  man's  unc}e^  who  was  called  Lovelace,  toM  me 
this  loecdote  while  we  were  stopping  together  at  Cilats.  I  had  slso  been  think-ing 
thst  his  was  the  same  name  at  that  of  the  hero  of  Richardson's  Romance.  This 
■I  one  of  my  reasons  for  liking  Boonaparte. 

^  He  il  there  called  *  Cilixen  Landerdalc*     Is  this  the  preaenl  Earl  ? 
33B 
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mythology  of  genius.  The  niches  are  occupied,  the  tables  arc  fuU- 
If  such  is  still  my  admiration  of  this  man's  misapplied  powers,  what 
roust  it  have  been  at  a  time  when  I  myself  was  in  vain  trying,  year 
after  year,  to  write  a  single  Essay,  nay,  a  single  page  or  sentence ; 
when  I  regarded  the  wonders  of  his  pen  with  the  longing  eyes  of 
one  who  was  dumb  and  a  changeling  ;  and  when,  to  be  able  to  convey 
the  slightest  conception  of  my  meaning  to  others  in  words,  was  the 
height  of  an  almost  hopeless  ambition  1  But  I  never  measured  others' 
excellences  by  my  own  defects  :  though  a  sense  of  my  own  incapacity, 
and  of  the  steep,  impassable  ascent  from  me  to  them,  made  me  regard 
them  with  greater  awe  and  fondness,  I  have  thus  run  through  most 
of  my  early  studies  and  favourite  authors,  some  of  whom  I  have 
since  criticised  more  at  large.  Whether  those  observations  will 
survive  me,  I  neither  know  nor  do  I  much  care :  but  to  the  works 
themselves,  *  worthy  of  all  acceptation,'  and  to  the  feelings  they  have 
always  excited  in  me  since  I  could  distinguish  a  meaning  in  language, 
nothing  shall  ever  prevent  me  from  looking  back  with  gratitude  and 
triumph.  To  have  lived  in  the  cultivation  of  an  intimacy  with  such 
works,  and  to  have  familiarly  relished  such  names,  is  not  to  hare 
lived  quite  in  vain. 

There  are  other  authors  whom  I  have  never  read,  and  yet  whom 
I  have  frequently  had  a  great  desire  to  read,  from  some  circumstance 
relating  to  them.  Among  these  is  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion,  after  which  I  have  a  hankering,  from  hearing  it 
spoken  of  by  good  judges — from  my  interest  in  the  events,  and 
knowledge  of  the  characters  from  other  sources,  and  from  having 
•een  fine  portraits  of  most  of  them,  I  like  to  read  a  well-penned 
character,  and  Clarendon  is  said  to  have  been  a  master  in  this  way. 
I  should  like  to  read  Froissart's  Chronicles,  Hollingshed  and  Stowc, 
and  Fuller's  Worthies,  I  intend,  whenever  I  can,  to  read  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  all  through.  There  arc  fifty-two  of  their  plays,  and 
I  have  only  read  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of  them.  A  Wife  for  a  Month, 
and  Thierry  and  Thcodorct,  arc,  I  am  told,  delicious,  and  I  can 
believe  it-  I  should  like  to  read  the  speeches  io  Thucydidcs,  and 
Guicciardioi's  History  of  Florence,  and  Don  Quixote  in  the 
original.  I  have  often  thought  of  reading  the  Loves  of  Persiles 
and  Stgismunda,  and  the  Galatea  of  the  same  author.  But  I  some- 
how reserve  them  like  '  another  Yarrow.'  I  should  also  like  to 
read  the  last  new  novel  (if  I  could  be  sure  it  was  so)  of  tlie  author 
of  Waverley : — no  one  would  be  more  glad  than  I  to  find  it  the 
best!— 
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ESSAY  XXI 


OW    PERSONAL    CHARACTER 


''Men  ptlliate  tnd  coocat  their  original  qviUctcif  twl  do  not  nttrptce  them.* 

MoirTAiCNi's  Etufjn. 

Ko  ODe  CTcr  changes  his  character  from  the  time  he  ii  two  years  old; 
nay,  I  might  say,  from  the  lime  he  is  two  hours  old-  We  may,  with 
instruction  and  opportunity,  mend  our  manners,  or  else  alter  for  the 
worse, — •  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall  serre ;  *  but  the  character, 
the  interna),  original  bias,  remains  always  the  same,  true  to  itself  to 
the  Tcry  last — 

*  And  fctb  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  ! " 

A  rery  grave  and  dispassionate  philosopher  (the  late  celebrates! 
chemist,  Mr.  Nicholson)  was  so  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the 
instanuneous  commencement  and  dcrelopmcnt  of  the  character  with 
the  birth,  that  he  pubhshed  a  long  and  amusing  article  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress,  history,  educa- 
doa,  and  tempers  of  two  twins,  up  to  the  penod  of  their  being  elroen 
days  old.  This  is,  perhaps,  considering  the  matter  too  curiously,  and 
would  amount  to  a  species  of  horoscopy,  if  we  were  to  build  on  such 
premature  indications ;  but  the  germ  no  doubt  is  there,  though  we 
must  wait  a  little  longer  to  see  what  form  it  Lakes.  We  need  not  in 
general  wait  long.  The  Devil  soon  betrays  the  ctoren  foot ;  or 
a  milder  and  better  spirit  appears  in  its  stead.  A  temper  tutleo  or 
active,  shy  or  bold,  grave  or  lively,  selfish  or  romantic,  (to  say 
nothing  of  quickness  or  dulness  of  apprehension)  is  manifest  very 
early ;  and  imperceptibly,  but  irresistibly  moulds  our  inclinations, 
habits,  aod  pursuits  through  life.  The  greater  or  Ifss  degree  of 
animal  spirits, — of  nervous  irritability, — the  complexion  of  the  blood, 
— ^the  proportion  of '  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce 
that  strive  for  mastery,' — the  Saturnine  or  the  Mercurial, — the 
disposition  to  be  a^iected  by  objects  near,  or  at  a  distance,  or  not 
at  all, — to  be  struck  with  novelty,  or  to  brood  over  deep-rooted 
impressions, — to  indulge  in  laughter  or  in  tears,  the  leaven  of  passion 
or  of  prudence  that  tempers  this  frail  clay,  is  bom  with  us,  and 
never  quits  us.  *■  It  is  not  in  our  stars,'  in  planetary  ioBueoce,  bat 
neither  is  it  owing  *  to  ourselves,  that  we  are  thus  or  thus.'     The 

1  accession  of  knowledge,  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  does    little   more   than   minister  occasion   to   the   first 
predisposing  bias — than  assist,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  or  retard, 
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like  the  nipping  north,  the  growth  of  the  seed  originally  aown  in 
otir  constitution — than  give  a  more  or  less  decided  expression  to  that 

rrvonal  charactefi  the  outlines  of  which  nothing  can  alter.  What 
mean  is,  that  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones,  for  instance,  by  changing 
places,  would  never  hare  changed  characters.  The  one  might,  from 
circumstances,  and  from  the  notions  instilled  into  him,  have  become 
a  little  less  sellish,  and  the  other  a  little  less  extravagant ;  but  with 
a  triHing  allowance  of  this  sort,  taking  the  proposition  cum  grano  salts^ 
they  would  have  been  just  where  they  set  out.  Blifil  would  have  been 
fiUfil  still,  and  Jones  what  nature  iotended  him  to  be.  1  have  made 
use  of  this  example  without  any  apology  for  its  being  a  fictitious  one, 
because  I  think  good  novels  are  the  most  authentic  as  well  as  most  access- 
ible  repositories  of  the  natural  history  and  philosophy  of  the  species. 

I  shall  not  borrow  assistance  or  illustration  from  the  organic  system 
of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which  reduces  this  question  to  a 
small  compass  and  very  distinct  Umits,  because  I  do  not  understand 
or  believe  in  it :  but  1  think  those  who  put  faith  in  physiognomy  at 
all,  or  imagine  that  the  mind  is  stamped  upon  the  countenance,  must 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  essential  difference  of  character 
in  di^ercnt  individuals.  We  do  not  change  our  features  with  our 
situations ;  neither  do  we  change  the  capacities  or  ioclinations  which 
iurk  beneath  them.  A  Bat  face  does  not  become  an  oval  one,  nor  a 
pug  noec  a  Roman  one,  with  the  acquisition  of  an  office,  or  the 
addition  of  a  title.  So  neither  is  the  pert,  hard,  unfeeling  outline 
of  character  turned  from  selfishness  and  cunning  to  openness  and 
generosity,  by  any  softening  of  circumstances.  If  the  face  puts  on 
an  habitual  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune,  or  if  it  suddenly  lowers 
in  the  storms  of  adversity,  do  not  trust  too  implicitly  to  appearances ; 
the  man  is  the  same  at  bottom.  The  designing  knave  may  sometimes 
wear  a  vizor,  or,  *  to  beguile  the  time,  look  like  the  time ; '  but 
watch  him  narrowly,  and  you  will  detect  him  behind  his  mask  ! 
We  recognise,  after  a  length  of  years,  the  same  well-known  face 
that  we  were  formerly  acquainted  with,  changed  by  time,  but  the 
same  in  itself;  and  can  trace  the  features  of  the  boy  in  the  full-grown 
man.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  character  and  thoughte  have  remained 
at  much  the  tame  all  that  time ;  have  borne  the  taoie  image  and 
superscription ;  have  grown  with  the  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
the  strength  ?  In  this  sense,  and  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  phrase,  *  the 
child 's  the  father  of  the  man  '  surely  enough.  The  same  tendencies 
may  not  always  be  equally  visible,  but  they  are  still  in  existence,  and 
break  out,  whenever  they  dare  and  can,  the  more  for  being  checked. 
Again,  wc  often  distinctly  notice  the  same  features,  the  same  bodily 
peculiarities,  the  tame  look  and  gestures,  in  dilferent  persons  of  the 
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or  an  eye,  for  a  graceful  carriage  or  a  voluble  discourse,  to  a  great-aunt 
or  uoclc,  whose  existence  he  has  scarcely  heard  of;  and  distant 
relations  are  surprised,  on  some  casual  introduction,  to  find  each  other 
an  aJter  idem.  Country  cousins,  who  meet  after  they  are  grown  up 
for  the  first  time  in  London,  often  start  at  the  likene&s, — it  is  like 
looking  at  ihemselves  in  the  glass — nay,  they  shall  see,  almost  before 
they  exchange  a  word,  their  own  thoughts  (as  it  were)  staring  them 
in  the  face,  the  same  ideas,  feelings,  opinions,  passions,  prejudices, 
likings  and  antipathies ;  the  same  turn  of  mind  and  sentiment,  the 
same  foibles,  peculiarities,  faults,  follies,  misfortunes,  consolations, 
the  same  self,  the  same  every  thing  !  And  farther,  this  coincidence 
shall  take  place  and  be  most  remarkable,  where  not  only  no  inter- 
course has  previously  been  kept  up,  not  even  by  letter  or  by  common 
friends,  but  where  the  different  branches  of  a  family  have  been 
estranged  for  long  years,  and  where  the  younger  part  in  each  have 
been  brought  up  in  totally  different  situations,  with  different  studies, 
pursuits,  expectations  and  opportunities.  To  assure  me  that  this  is 
owing  to  circumstances,  is  to  assure  me  of  a  gratuitous  absurdity, 
which  you  cannot  know,  and  which  I  shall  not  believe.  It  is  owing, 
not  to  circumstances,  but  to  the  force  of  kind,  to  the  stuff"  of  which 
our  blood  and  humours  are  compounded  being  the  same.  Why  should 
I  and  an  old  hair-brained  uncle  of  mine  fasten  upon  the  same  picture 
in  a  Collection,  and  talk  of  it  for  years  after,  though  one  of  no 
particular  *mark  or  likelihood'  in  itself,  but  for  something  congenial 
in  the  look  to  our  own  humour  and  way  of  seeing  nature  ?      Why 

should  my  cousin  L and  I  fix  upon  the  same  book,  Tristram 

Shandy, — without  comparing  notes,  have  it  '  doubled  down  and  dog- 
eared '  in  the  same  places,  and  live  upon  it   as  a  sort  of  food  that 
assimilated  with  our  natural  dispositions? — '  Instinct,  Hal,  instinct ! ' 
They  are  fools  who  say  otherwise,  and  have  never  studied  nature  or 
mankind,  but  in  books  and  systems  of  philosophy.     But,  indeed,  the 
i  colour  of  our  lives  is  woven  into  the  fatal  thread  at  our  births :  our 
|, original  sins,  and  our  redeeming  graces  are  infused  into  us ;  nor  is  the 
llbond,  that  confirms  our  destiny,  ever  cancelled. 

Beneath  the  hill*,  amid  the  flowery  grove*, 
The  generations  are  prepar'd  ;  the  pang% 
The  internal  pings,  arc  ready  ,-  the  dread  ftrife 
OF  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny. 

revived.  He  ii  a  very  boneit  gentleman  m  his  principles,  but  cannot  for  his  blood 
talk  fairly  :  he  U  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  cheats  by  constitution,  an<f  over-renches 
by  inftioct.' — See  thti  subject  detightfully  treated  in  the  7$ih  Namber  of  the  Tstler, 
ia  so  accoant  of  Mr.  Bickcntaff*i  pedigree,  oa  occuioa  of  hts  sbtcr*!  marriage. 
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analogy,  whether  perceived  or  DOt«  has  as  prevailing  an  influence  on 
their  habits  and  actions,  as  any  theory  of  moral  flentimeots  taught  in 
the  tchooU.  Rides  and  precautions  may,  do  doubt,  be  applied  to 
Icounteract  the  excesses  and  overt  demooatrations  of  any  such  charac- 
teristic infirmity ;  but  still  the  disease  will  be  in  the  mind,  an 
!  Irapedinieot,  not  a  help  to  virtue.  An  exception  is  usually  taken  to 
"Ul  national  or  general  reflections,  as  unjust  and  illiberal,  because  they 
cannot  be  true  of  every  individual.  It  is  not  meant  that  they  arc; 
and  besides,  the  same  captious  objection  is  not  made  to  the  handsome 
thbgs  that  arc  said  of  whole  bodies  and  classes  of  men.  A  lofty 
panegyric,  a  boasted  virtue  will  fit  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  district 
to  a  hair ;  the  want  of  strict  universaUty,  of  philosophical  and  abstract 
truth,  is  no  dilficulty  here ;  but  if  you  hint  at  an  obvious  vice  or 
defect,  this  is  instantly  construed  into  a  most  unfair  and  partial  view 
of  the  case,  and  each  defaulter  throws  the  imputation  from  himself 
and  his  country  with  scorn.  Thus  you  may  praise  the  generosity  of 
the  English,  the  prudence  of  the  Scotch,  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish, 
as  long  as  you  please,  and  not  a  syllabic  is  whispered  against  these 
•weeping  expressions  of  admiration  ;  bat  reverse  the  picture,  hold  up 
to  censure,  or  only  glance  at  the  unfavourable  side  of  each  character 
(and  they  themselves  admit  that  tbcy  have  a  distinguishing  and 
generic  character  as  a  people),  and  you  arc  assailed  by  the  most 
violent  clamours,  and  a  confused  BabcJ  of  noises,  as  a  disseminator  of 
tmfounded  prejudices,  or  a  libcUer  of  human  nature.  I  am  sure  there 
is  nothing  reasonable  in  this. — Harsh  and  disagreeable  qualities  wear 
out  in  nations,  as  in  individuals,  from  time  and  intercourse  with  the 
world ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  their  intrinsic  excellences.  The 
rices  of  softness  and  effeminacy  sink  deeper  with  age,  tike  thorns  in 
the  flesh.  Single  acts  or  events  often  determine  the  fate  of  mortals, 
yet  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  general  deserts  or  failings. 
He  who  is  said  to  be  cured  of  any  glaring  infirmity  may  be  suspected 
oevcf  to  have  had  it ;  and  lastly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  niankind  improve,  by  means  of  luxury  and  civilisation,  in 
social  manners,  and  become  more  depraved  in  what  relates  to  personal 
habits  and  character.  There  are  few  nations,  as  well  as  tew  men 
(with  the  exception  of  tyrants)  that  are  cruel  and  voluptuous, 
immersed  in  pleasure,  and  bent  on  inflicting  pain  on  others,  at  the 
same  time.  Ferociousness  is  the  characteristic  of  barbarous  ages, 
licentioasness  of  more  refined  perioda.^ 

1  Ftdcliter  dtdiciwe  ingenaat  irtcs 
EmoUit  noFC*,  n«c  itatt  c«c  ferot. 
tlu  one  nmim  doe*  not   estskliih   the  parity  of  mortis  that  mfen  their 
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I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  exactly  how  far  the  original 
character  may  be  modified  by  the  general  progress  of  society,  or  by 
particular  circumstances  happening  to  the  individual ;  but  I  think  the 
alteration  (be  it  what  it  may)  is  more  apparent  than  real,  more  in 
conduct  than  in  feeling.  I  will  not  deny,  that  an  extreme  and  violent 
difference  of  circumstances  (as  thai  between  the  savage  and  civilized 
state)  will  supersede  the  common  distinctions  of  character,  and 
prevent  certain  dispositions  and  sentiments  from  ever  developing 
themselres.  Yet  with  reference  to  this,  I  would  observe,  in  the  Grst 
place,  that  in  the  most  opposite  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  we  find 
qualities  shewing  themselves,  which  we  should  have  least  expected, — 
grace  in  a  cottage,  humanity  in  a  bandit,  sincerity  in  courts ;  and 
secondly,  in  ordinary  cases,  And  in  the  mixed  mass  of  human  affairs, 
the  mind  contrives  to  lay  hold  of  those  circumstances  and  motives 
which  suit  its  own  bias  and  confirm  its  natural  disposition,  whatever 
it  may  be,  gentle  or  rough,  vulgar  or  refined,  spirited  or  cowardly, 
open-hearted  or  cunning.  The  will  is  not  blindly  impelled  by  out^  "" 
ward  accidents,  but  selects  the  impressions  by  which  it  chooses  to  bc^^ 
governed,  with  great  dexterity  and  perseverance.  Or  the  machine 
may  be  at  the  disposal  of  fortune :  the  man  is  still  his  own  master.  — 
The  soul,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  does  not  lose  its 
original  spring,  but,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  recoils  with 
double  violence  to  its  first  position.  That  which  any  one  has  been 
long  learning  unwillingly,  he  unlearns  with  proportionable  eagerness 
and  haste.  Kings  have  been  said  to  be  incorrigible  to  experience. 
The  maxim  might  be  extended,  without  injury,  to  the  benefit  of  their 
subjects;  for  every  man  is  a  king  (with  all  the  pride  and  obstiaacy^  ^ 
of  one)  in  his  own  little  world.  It  is  only  lucky  that  the  rest  of  the 
species  are  not  answerable  for  his  caprices !  Wc  laugh  at  the 
warnings  and  advice  of  others ;  wc  resent  the  lessons  of  adversity, 
and  lose  no  time  in  letting  it  appear  that  we  have  escaped  from  its 
importunate  hold.  I  do  not  think,  with  every  assisunce  from  reason 
and  circumstances,  that  the  slothful  ever  becomes  active,  the  coward 
brave,  the  headstrong  prudent,  the  fickle  steady,  the  mean  generous,  tlie 
coarse  delicate,  the  ill-tempered  amiable,  or  the  knave  hone&t ;  but  that 
the  restraint  of  necessity  and  appearances  once  taken  away,  tfaey  would 
relapse  into  their  former  and  real  character  again  : — Citoiffus  nofijadt ^^ 
monachum.  Manners,  situation,  example,  fashion,  have  a  prodigiou^T 
influence  on  exterior  deportment.  But  do  they  penetrate  much  I 
deeper  ?  The  thief  will  not  steal  by  day ;  but  his  having  this  com- 
mand over  himself  does  not  do  away  his  character  or  calling.  The 
priest  cannot  indulge  in  certain  irregularities ;  but  unless  h^s  pulse 
beats  temperately  from  the  first,  he  will  only  be  playing  a  part  through 
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life.  Agairif  the  soldier  cannot  shrink  from  his  duty  in  a  dastardly 
maDDer ;  but  if  he  has  not  naturally  btuady  nerves  and  Btroog  resola- 
tion, — except  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  may  be  fearful  aa  a  woman, 
though  covered  with  Ecars  and  honour.  The  judge  must  be 
disinterested  and  above  suspicion  ;  yet  should  he  have  from  nature 
an  itching  palm,  an  eye  servile  and  greedy  of  office,  he  will  some- 
how contrive  to  indemnify  his  private  conscience  out  of  his 
public  principle,  and  husband  a  reputation  for  legal  integrity,  as 
a  stake  to  play  the  game  of  political  profligacy  with  more  advan- 
tage !  There  is  often  a  contradiction  in  character,  which  is  com- 
posed of  various  and  unequal  parts ;  and  hence  there  will  arise 
an  appearance  of  fickleness  and  inconsistency.  A  man  may  be 
sluggish  by  the  father^s  side,  and  of  a  restless  and  uneasy  temper  by 
the  mother's ;  and  he  may  favour  either  of  these  inherent  dispositions 
according  to  circumstances.  But  he  will  not  have  changed  his 
character,  any  more  than  a  man  who  sometimes  lives  in  one  apart- 
ment of  a  house  and  then  takes  possession  of  another,  according  to 
whim  or  convenience,  changes  his  habitation.  The  simply  phlegmatict^ 
never  turns  to  the  truly  •  fiery  quality.'  So,  the  really  gay  or  trifling'' 
never  become  thoughtful  and  serious.  The  light-hearted  wretch  takea 
nothing  to  heart.  He,  on  whom  (from  natural  carelessness  of  dis- 
position) '  the  shot  of  accident  and  dart  of  chance '  fail  like  drops  of 
oil  on  water,  so  that  he  brushes  them  aside  with  heedless  hand  and 
smiling  face,  will  never  be  roused  from  his  volatile  indifl^erencc  to 
meet  inevitable  calamities.  He  may  try  to  laugh  them  off",  but  will 
not  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience  to  prevent  them.  I  know  a 
man  that,  if  a  tiger  were  to  jamp  into  his  room,  would  only  play  off 
some  joke,  some  *quip,  or  craok,  or  wanton  wile'  upon  him. 
Mortifications  and  disappointments  may  break  such  a  person's  heart; 
but  they  will  be  the  death  of  him  ere  they  will  make  him  provident 
of  the  future,  or  willing  to  forego  one  idle  gratification  of  the  passing 
moment  for  any  consideration  whatever.  The  dilatory  man  never 
becomes  punctual.  Resolution  is  of  no  avail ;  for  the  very  essence 
of  the  character  consists  in  this,  that  the  present  impression  is  of  more 
efficacy  than  any  previous  resolution.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  a  cele- 
brated writer,  that  if  he  had  to  get  a  reprieve  from  the  gallows  for 
himself  oi  a  friend  (with  leave  be  it  spoken),  and  was  to  be  at  a 
certain  place  at  a  given  time  for  this  purpose,  he  would  be  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  behind-hand.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  Can  you 
talk  or  argue  a  man  out  of  his  humour  ?  You  might  as  well  attempt 
to  talk  or  argue  him  out  of  a  lethargy,  or  a  fever.  The  disease  is  in 
the  blood :  you  may  see  it  (if  you  are  a  curious  observer)  meandering 
in  his  veins,  and  reposing  on  his  eye-lids !     Some  of  our  foibles  arc 
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^ftud  in  the  coastitution  of  our  bodies ;  others  in  the  structure  of  our 
lnninclR,  and  both  are  irremedisble.  The  vain  man,  who  U  full  o(  him- 
fclf,  18  never  cured  of  his  ranity,  but  looks  for  admiracioQ  to  the  last, 
ivith  a  restless,  suppliant  eye,  in  the  midst  of  contumely  and  contempt ; 
the  modest  man  never  grows  vain  from  flattery,  or  unexpected 
applause,  for  he  sees  himself  in  the  dimioished  scale  of  other  things, 
lie  will  not  *  have  his  nothings  monutered/  He  knows  how  much 
he  himself  wants,  how  much  others  hare ;  and  till  you  can  alter  this 
conviction  in  him,  or  make  him  drunk  by  infusing  some  new  poison, 
■ome  celestial  ichor  into  his  veins,  you  cannot  make  a  coxcomb  of 
him.  He  is  too  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said,  that 
'  the  wisest  amongit  us  is  a  fool  in  some  things,  as  the  lowest  amongst 
men  has  some  just  notions,  and  therein  is  as  wise  as  Socrates  ;  so  that 
every  man  resembles  a  statue  made  to  stand  against  a  wall,  or  in  a 
niche ;  on  one  side  it  is  a  Plato,  an  Apollo,  a  Demosthenes ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  a  rough,  unformed  piece  of  stone.'  *  Some  persons  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  think  themselves  terrj-  ct  rotundut,  and  armed  at  all 
points  with  perfections,  would  not  be  much  inclined  to  give  in  to  this 
sentiment,  the  modesty  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its  sense  and 
ingenuity.  The  man  of  sanguine  temperament  is  seldom  weaned  from 
his  castles  in  the  air ;  nor  can  you,  by  virtue  of  any  theory,  convert 
the  cold,  careful  calculator  into  a  wild  enthusiast.  A  self-tormeotoc 
Jj^  never  satisfied,  come  what  will.  He  always  apprehends  the  worst, 
'  *nd  is  indefatigable  in  conjuring  up  the  apparition  of  danger.  He  is 
pneasy  at  his  own  good  fortune,  as  it  takes  from  him  bis  favourite 
^pic  of  repining  and  complaint.  Let  him  succeed  to  his  heart's 
content  in  all  that  is  reasonable  or  important,  yet  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  (and  that  he  is  sure  to  find  out)  in  which  he  does  not  get  on, 
this  embitters  all  the  rest.  I  know  an  instance.  Perhaps  it  is  myself. 
Again,  a  surly  man,  in  spite  of  warnings  neglects  his  own  interest, 
and  will  do  so,  because  he  has  more  pleasure  in  disobliging  you  than 
in  serving  himself.  *  A  friendly  man  will  shew  himself  friendly,'  to 
the  last ;  for  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  spoiled  by  prosperity 
were  never  really  good  for  any  thing.  A  good-natured  man  never 
loses  his  native  happiness  of  disposition  :  good  temper  is  an  estate 
for  life;  and  a  man  bom  with  common  sense  rarely  ttims  out  a 
yery  egregious  fool.  It  is  more  common  to  see  a  fool  become  wise, 
that  is,  set  up  for  wisdom,  and  be  taken  at  his  word  by  fools.  We 
frequently  judge  of  a  man's  intellectual  pretensions  by  the  number 
books  he  writes ;  of  his  eloquence  by  the  number  of  speeches 
makes;   of  bis  capacity  for  business,  by  the  oumber  of  offices 
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holdft.  These  are  not  true  tests.  Many  a  celebrated  author  u  a 
known  blockiieui  (between  friends)  ;  and  many  a  minister  of  state, 
whose  gravity  and  self-importance  pass  with  the  world  for  depth  of 
thought  and  weight  of  public  care,  is  a  laughing-stock  to  his  very 
servants  and  dependama.^  The  talents  of  some  men,  indeed,  which 
might  not  otherwise  have  had  a  Beld  to  display  themselves,  are  called 
out  by  extraordinary  situations,  aod  rise  with  the  occasion  ;  but  for  all 
the  routine  aod  mechanical  preparation,  the  pomp  and  parade  and  big 
Looks  of  great  statesmen,  or  what  is  called  mcr t\y  fiJiing  office*  a  very 
•hallow  capacity,  with  a  certain  immoveableoess  of  countenance,  is,  I 
should  suppose,  sufficient,  from  what  I  have  seen.  Such  political 
machines  are  not  so  good  as  the  Mock-Duke  in  the  Honey-Moon. 
As  to  genius  aod  capacity  for  the  works  of  art  and  science,  all  that  a 
man  really  excels  in,  is  his  own  and  incommunicable ;  what  he 
borrows  from  others  he  has  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  it  is  never  what 
his  fame  rests  on.  Sir  Joshua  observes,  that  Raphael,  in  his  latter 
pictures,  shewed  that  he  had  learnt  in  some  measure  the  colouring  of 
Titian.  If  he  had  learnt  it  quite,  the  merit  would  still  have  been 
Titian's ;  but  he  did  not  learn  it,  and  never  would.  But  his  expres- 
sion (his  glory  and  his  excellence)  was  what  he  had  within  himself, 
first  and  last;  and  this  it  was  that  seated  him  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fame,  a  pre-eminence  that  no  artist,  without  an  equal  warrant  from 
nature  and  genius,  will  ever  deprive  him  of.  With  respect  to  indica- 
tions of  early  genius  for  particular  things,  I  will  just  mention,  that  I 
myself  know  an  instance  of  a  little  boy,  who  could  catch  the  hardest 
tunes,  when  between  two  and  three  years  old,  without  any  assistance 
but  hearing  them  played  on  a  hand-organ  in  the  street ;  and  who 
followed  the  exquisite  pieces  of  Mozart,  played  to  him  for  the  first 
time,  so  as  to  fall  in  like  an  echo  at  the  close.  Was  this  accident,  or 
education,  or  natural  aptitude  i  I  think  the  last.  All  the  presump- 
tions are  for  it,  and  there  are  none  against  it. 

In  fine,  do  we  not  see  how  hard  certain  early  impressions,  or 
prejudices  acquired  later,  are  to  overcome  ?  Do  we  not  say,  habit  is 
a  second  nature  ?     And  shall  we  not  allow  the  force  of  nature  itself? 


^  The  reputation  U  not  the  man.  Yet  all  tnte  rcpulatioD  b«gina  and  ends  ta 
the  opinion  of  a  man's  intimate  fnendf.  He  h  what  they  think  him,  and  in  the 
Utt  reiult  will  be  thought  lo  by  others.  Where  there  is  no  solid  merit  to  bear 
the  preiiure  of  personal  contact,  fame  is  but  a  vapour  raised  by  accident  or  preju- 
dice, and  will  soon  vaniih  like  a  vapour  or  a  noiaomc  stench.  But  he  who  appears 
to  tboae  about  him  what  he  would  hare  the  world  think  him,  from  whom  every 
one  that  approaches  him  in  whatever  circumttaoccs  brings  something  away  to  con- 
firm the  loud  rumour  of  the  popular  voice,  is  alone  grc-it  in  spite  of  fortune.  The 
mal)c«  of  friendship,  the  littleoeu  of  curiosity,  is  u  severe  a  test  at  the  impartiality 
and  enUif  ed  viewt  of  Kitcory. 
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If  the  real  dispotttioo  U  coDcealed  for  a  time  and  tampered  with»  how 
readily  it  breaks  out  with  the  6rit  excuse  or  opportunity !  How 
•ooQ  does  the  drunkard  forget  his  resolution  and  constraioed  sobriety, 
at  light  of  the  foaming  taakard  and  blazing  hearth  !  Does  not  the 
paiBon  for  gaming,  in  which  there  had  been  an  involantary  pause, 
return  like  a  madness  all  at  once  ?  It  would  be  neediest  to  offer 
iostaoces  of  so  obrious  a  truth.  But  if  this  superinduced  nature  is 
Dot  CO  be  got  the  better  of  by  reason  or  prudence,  who  shall  preteod 
to  set  aside  the  original  one  by  prcscripuon  and  management  ?  ThuSf 
if  we  turn  to  the  characters  of  women,  we  find  that  the  shrew,  the 
Hit,  the  coquette,  the  wanton,  the  intriguer,  the  liar,  continue  all  their 
lives  the  same.  Meet  them  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  or  half  a 
century,  and  they  are  ttilJ  infallibly  at  their  old  work.  No  rebuke 
irom  experience,  no  lessons  of  misfortune,  make  the  least  impresstoo 
on  them.  On  they  go;  and,  in  fact,  they  can  go  on  in  no  other 
way.  They  try  other  things,  but  it  will  not  do.  They  are  like  fish 
out  of  water,  except  in  the  element  of  their  faTourite  vices.  They 
might  as  well  not  be,  as  cease  to  be  what  they  are  by  nature  and 
custom.  'Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  hit 
•pois  i '  Neither  do  these  wretched  persons  find  any  satisfaction  or 
consciousness  of  their  power,  but  in  being  a  plague  and  a  torment  to 
^^emselves  and  every  one  else  as  long  as  they  can.  A  good  sort  of 
^"^nfromao  is  a  character  more  rare  than  any  of  these,  but  it  is  equally 
(durable.  Look  at  the  head  of  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice  in  the 
boat,  holding  up  his  fingers  as  horns  at  Cuckold's  Point,  and  ask 
what  penitentiary,  what  prison-discipline,  would  change  the  form  of 
his  forehead,  *  villainous  low,'  or  the  conceptions  lurking  within  it  ? 
Nothing : — no  mother's  fearful  warnings, — nor  the  formidable  pre- 
cautions of  that  wiser  and  more  loving  mother,  his  country !  That 
fellow  is  still  to  be  met  with  somewhere  in  our  time.  Is  he  a  spy, 
a  jack-ketch,  or  an  underling  of  office  ?  In  truth,  almost  all  the 
characters  in  Hogarth  are  of  the  class  of  incorrigibles;  bo  that  I 
often  wonder  what  has  become  of  some  of  them.  Hare  the  worst 
of  them  been  cleared  out,  like  the  breed  of  noxious  animals  ? 
Or  have  they  been  swept  away,  like  locusts,  in  the  whirlwind 
of  the  French  Revolution?  Or  has  Mr.  Bentham  put  them  into 
his  Panopticon ;  from  which  they  have  come  out,  so  that  nobody 
knows  them,  like  the  chimney -sweeper  boy  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
that  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  and  came  out  a  little  dapper 
volunteer  f  I  will  not  deny  that  some  of  them  may,  like  Chaucer's 
characters,  have  been  modernised  a  little ;  but  I  think  I  could 
rc-transIate  a  few  of  them  into  their  mother-tongue,  the  original 
honest  llack-Utter,  We  may  refine,  we  may  disguise,  we  may  cqui- 
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Tocate,  we  may  compound  for  our  vices,  without  getting  rid  of  them  ; 
as  we  change  our  liquors,  but  do  not  leave  off  drinking.  Wc  may,  in 
this  respect,  look  forward  to  a  decent  and  moderate,  rather  than  a 
thorough  and  radical  reform.  Or  (without  going  deep  into  the 
political  question)  I  conceive  we  may  improve  the  mechanism,  if  not 
the  texture  of  society ;  that  is,  wc  may  improve  the  physical  circura- 
Btances  of  individuals  and  their  general  relations  to  the  state,  though 
the  internal  character,  like  the  grain  in  wood,  or  the  sap  in  trees,  chat 
■tilt  rises,  bend  them  how  you  will,  may  remain  nearly  the  same. 
The  clay  that  the  potter  uses  may  be  of  the  same  quality,  coarse  or 
fine  in  itself,  though  he  may  mould  it  into  vessels  of  very  different 
shape  or  beauty.  Who  shall  alter  the  stamina  of  national  character 
by  any  systematic  process  ?  Who  shall  make  the  French  respectable, 
or  the  English  amiable?  Yet  the  Author  of  the  year  2500^  haa 
done  it !  Suppose  public  spirit  to  become  the  general  principle  of 
action  in  the  community — how  would  it  shew  itself  ?  Would  it  not 
then  become  the  fa&hion,  like  loyalty,  and  have  its  apes  and  parrots, 
like  loyalty  ?  The  man  of  principle  would  no  longer  be  distinguished 
from  l}ie  crowd,  the  servum  pecut  imi/atorum.  There  is  a  cant  of 
democracy  as  well  as  of  aristocracy  ;  and  wc  have  seen  both  triuni- 
^ant  in  our  day.  The  Jacobin  of  1794  was  the  Anti-Jacobin  of  18 14. 
The  loudest  chaunters  of  the  Pxans  of  liberty  were  the  loudest 
applauders  of  the  restored  doctrine  of  divine  right.  They  drifted 
vith  the  stream,  they  sailed  before  the  breeze  in  either  case.  The 
politician  was  changed  ;  the  man  was  the  same,  the  very  same ! — But 
enough  of  this. 

I  do  not  know  any  moral  to  be  deduced  from  this  view  of  the 
subject  but  one,  namely,  that  we  should  mind  our  own  busiaessr 
cultivate  our  good  qualities,  if  wc  have  any,  and  irritate  ourselves  \c£ 
about  the  absurdities  of  other  people,  which  aetther  we  nor  they  can 
help.  I  grant  there  is  something  in  what  I  have  said,  which  might 
be  made  to  glance  towards  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  grace,  election, 
reprobation,  or  the  Gnostic  principle  that  acts  did  not  determine  the- 
virtuc  or  vice  of  the  character ;  and  in  those  doctrines,  so  far  as  they 
are  deducible  from  what  I  have  said,  I  agree — but  always  with  a 
•alTO. 

'  Mercier, 
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pEoruE  of  »en«c  (as  they  are  callni)  give  themselves  great  aod 
unwarrantable  airs  OTer  the  rest  of  the  world,  it'  we  examine  the 
hiatory  of  mankiod,  ve  shall  hud  that  the  greatest  absordities  hare 
been  most  strenuously  maintained  by  these  very  persons,  who  gire 
themselves  out  as  wiser  than  erery  body  else.  The  Scdons  of  law, 
the  <|uibbles  of  school-dirinity,  the  chicanery  of  politics,  the  mynerics 
of  the  Cabbala,  the  doctrine  of  Dirtnc  Right,  and  the  secret  of  the 
philosopher's  stone, — all  the  grave  impostures  that  have  been  acted  in 
the  world,  hare  been  the  contrivance  of  those  who  set  up  for  oracia 
to  their  neighbours.  The  learoed  professions  alone  have  propagated 
and  lent  their  countenance  to  as  many  penrersc  contradictions  aod 
idle  fallacies  as  have  puzzled  the  wits,  and  set  the  credulous,  thought- 
less, unpretending  part  of  mankind  together  by  the  ears,  ever  since 
the  distinction  between  learning  and  ignorance  subsisted.  It  is  the 
part  of  deep  investigators  to  teach  others  what  they  do  not  know 
themselves,  attd  to  prove  by  in&llible  rules  the  truth  of  any  nonsense 
they  happen  to  take  in  their  heads,  or  chusc  to  give  out  to  amuse  the 
gaping  multitude.  What  every  one  felt  and  saw  for  himself — the 
obvious  dictates  of  comn^on  sense  and  humanity — such  superficial 
•todies  as  these  afforded  a  very  insuiBcient  field  for  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  abstruse  philosophy,  in  the  view  of  *the  demure,  grave- 
looking,  spring-nailed,  vclvet-pawed,  green-^ed  *  despisers  of  popular 
opinion ;  ihar  object  has  regularly  been,  by  taking  post  in  the  terra 
incognita  of  science,  to  discover  what  could  not  be  known,  and  to 
establish  what  could  be  of  no  use  if  it  were.  Hence  one  age  is 
employed  in  pulling  down  what  another  with  infinite  pomp  and  pains 
has  been  striving  to  build  up ;  and  our  greatest  proof  of  wisdom  is  to 
unlearn  the  follies  and  prejudices  that  have  been  instilled  into  us  by 
our  predecessors.  It  took  ages  of  ingenuity,  of  sophistry,  and  learn- 
ing, to  incorporate  the  Aristotelian,  or  scholastic  philosophy,  into  a 
complete  system  of  absurdity,  applicable  to  all  questions,  and  to  all 
the  purposes  of  life  ;  and  it  has  taken  two  centuries  of  metaphysical 
acutencss  and  boldness  of  inquiry,  to  uke  to  pieces  the  cumbrous, 
dis proportioned  edifice,  and  to  convert  the  materials  to  the  construction 
of  the  modern  French  philosophy y  by  means  of  verbal  logic,  self-evident 
propositions,   and    undoubted  axioms — a  philosophy  just  as  remote 
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from  truth  and  nature,  and  setting  them  e<]ually  at  defiance.  What 
a  number  of  parties  and  schoola  have  we  in  medicine, — all  noisy  and 
dogmatical,  and  agreeing  in  nothing  but  contempt  and  reprobation  of 
each  other !  Again,  how  many  sects  in  religion, — all  confident  of 
being  in  the  right,  able  to  bring  chapter  and  Terse  in  support  of  every 
doctrine  and  tittle  of  belief,  all  ready  to  damn  and  excommunicate 
one  another ;  yet  only  one,  out  of  all  these  pretenders  to  superior 
wisdom  and  infallibility,  can  be  right;  the  conclusions  of  all  the 
others,  drawn  with  such  laboured  accuracy,  and  supported  with  such 
unbending  constancy  and  solemnity,  are,  and  must  be,  a  bundle  of 
heresies  and  errors !  How  many  idle  schemes  and  intolerant  practices 
have  taken  their  rise  from  no  better  a  foundation  than  a  mystic 
garment,  a  divining-rod,  or  Pythagoras's  golden  thigh ! — When  Baxter, 
the  celebrated  controversial  divine,  and  nonconformist  minister  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  ii,  went  to  preach  at  Kidderminster,  be  regularly 
every  Sunday  insisted  from  the  pulpit  that  baptism  was  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  roundly  asserted,  that  <  Hell  was  paved  with  infants' 
skulls.'  This  roused  the  indignation  of  the  poor  women  of  Kidder- 
minster so  much,  that  they  were  inclined  to  pelt  their  preacher  as  he 
pa&sed  along  the  streets.  His  zeal,  however,  was  as  great  as  theirs, 
and  his  learning  and  his  eloquence  greater  ;  and  he  poured  out  such 
torrents  of  texts  upon  them,  and  such  authorities  from  grave  councils 
and  pious  divines,  that  the  poor  women  were  defeated,  and  forced 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  surrender  their  natural  feelings  and 
unenlightened  convictions  to  the  proofs  from  reason  atul  Scripture, 
which  they  did  not  know  how  to  answer.  Yet  these  untutored, 
nnsophisticated  dictates  of  nature  and  instinctive  affection  have,  in 
their  turn,  triumphed  over  ail  the  pride  of  causistry,  and  merciless 
bigotry  of  Calvinism!  We  hear  it  said,  that  the  Inquisition  would 
not  have  been  lately  restored  in  Spain,  but  for  the  infatuation  and 
prejudices  of  the  populace.  That  is,  after  power  and  priestcraft  have 
been  instilling  the  poison  of  superstition  and  cruelty  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  centuries  together,  hood-winking  their  understandings, 
and  hardening  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  it  is  made  a  uunf  and  a 
triumph  over  this  very  people  (so  long  the  creatures  of  the  government, 
careftilly  moulded  by  them,  like  clay  in  the  potter's  hands,  into 
vessels,  not  of  honour,  but  of  dishonour)  that  their  prejudices  and 
misguided  zeal  are  the  only  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  more  liberal  and  humane  principles.  The  engines  and 
establishments  of  tyranny,  however,  are  the  work  of  cool,  plotting, 
specious  heads,  and  not  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  levity  and 
rashness  of  the  multitude.  It  is  a  work  of  time  to  reconcile  them  to 
such  abominable  and  revolting  abuses  of  power  and  authority,  as  it  is 
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a  work  of  time  to  wean  them  firom  their  mcHutrous  infatuatioD.^  We 
may  trace  a  specuJative  absurdity  or  practical  eoormiiy  of  chie  kixid 
into  its  tenth  or  fifteenth  century,  supported  story  above  story,  gloss 
upon  floss,  till  it  mocks  at  Heaven,  and  tramples  upon  earth,  propped 
up  on  decrees  and  councils  and  synods,  and  appeals  to  popei  and 
cardinals  and  fathers  of  the  church  (all  grave,  reverend  men ! )  with 
the  regular  clergy  and  people  at  their  side  battling  for  it,  and  others 
below  (schismatics  and  heretics)  oppugning  it ;  till  in  the  din  aiul 
commotioD  and  collision  of  dry  rubs  and  hard  blows,  it  loses  ground, 
as  it  rose,  century  by  century ;  is  taken  to  pieces  by  timid  friends  aod 
determined  foes ;  totters  and  falls,  and  not  a  fragment  of  it  is  left 
upon  another.  A  text  of  Scripture  or  a  passage  in  ecclesiasticai 
history,  is  for  one  whole  century  *■  torn  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,'  and 
wrangled  aod  fought  for,  as  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  true  aod 
Catholic  church ;  in  the  next  century  after  that,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Reformed  clergy,  Lutherans,  Calvinisis,  Arminians,  get  hold  of 
it,  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  and  twist  and  torture 
it  in  a  thousand  ditferent  ways,  to  overturn  the  abominations  of  Anti- 
Christ ;  in  the  third  a  great  cabal,  a  clamour,  a  noise  like  the  con- 
fusion of  Babel,  jealousies,  feuds,  heart-burnings,  wars  in  countries, 
divisions  in  families,  schisms  in  the  church  arise,  because  this  text  hat 
been  thought  to  favour  a  lax  interpretation  of  an  article  of  faith, 
neccMary  to  salvation ;  and  in  the  fourth  century  irom  the  time  the 
question  began  to  be  agitated  with  so  much  heat  and  fury,  it  ia 
discovered  that  no  such  text  existed  in  the  genuine  copies.  Yet 
all  and  each  of  these,  Popes,  councils,  fathers  of  the  church, 
reformed  leaders,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Independents,  Presbyterians, 
sects,  schisms,  clergy,  people,  all  believe  that  their  own  interpretation 
is  the  true  sense ;  that,  compared  with  this  fabricated  and  spurious 
faith  of  theirs,  'the  pillar'd  firmament  is  rottenness,  and  earth's  hase 
built  on  stubble ; '  and  are  so  far  from  bebg  disposed  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly,  or  to  suppose  it  possible  that  they  do  not  proceed  on 
solid  and  indubitable  grounds  in  every  contradiction  they  run  into, 
that  they  would  hand  over  to  the  civil  power,  to  be  consigned  to  a 
prison,  the  galleys,  or  the  stake  (as  it  happened),  any  one  who 
demurred  for  a  single  instant  to  their  being  people  of  sense,  gravity, 
and  wisdom.  Sense  (that  is,  that  sort  of  sense  which  consists  in  pre- 
tension and  a  claim  to  superiority)  it  shewn,  not  in  things  that  are 


*  h  appcart,  notwithsundtns,  thst  this  lophUtical  apolofy  for  the  rcttondoo  of 
the  Spiniah  InquUifioD,  with  the  rcTcr*ion  of  tovrrcign  power  into  kingly  handi, 
wai  faUe  and  iparioua.  The  power  haa  oooe  more  reverted  into  the  handa  of  an 
abuaed  people,  and  the  loquiaitioo  has  been  abulia  bed.— Since  this  wai  written, 
there  haa  beco  another  turn  of  the  screws,  sad     ■    Bat  ao  more  on  that  head. 
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plain  and  clear,  but  in  deciding  npoo  doubts  and  difficulties ;  the 
greater  the  doubt,  therefore,  the  greater  must  be  the  dogmatism  and 
the  coDteqnential  airs  of  tbote  who  profeM  to  settle  points  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  vulgar ;  nay,  to  increase  the  authority  of  such 
persons,  the  utmost  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  most  IHtoIous  as  well 
as  ticklish  questions,  and  the  most  unconscionable  absurdities  hare 
always  had  the  stoutest  sticklers,  and  the  most  numerous  victims. 
The  affectation  of  sense  so  far,  then,  has  given  birth  to  more  folly 
and  done  more  mischief  than  any  one  thing  else. 

Hence  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  assign  one  reason,  why  tbote 
arts  which  do  not  undertake  to  unfold  mysteries  and  inculcate  dogmas, 
generally  shine  oat  at  first  with  liill  lustre,  because  they  start  from 
the  'vantage  ground  of  nature,  and  are  not  buried  under  the  dust  and 
rubbish  of  ages  of  perverse  prejudice.  Bibh'cal  critics  were  a  long 
time  at  work  to  strip  Popery  of  her  finery,  muffled  up  as  she  was  in 
the  formal  disguises  of  interest,  pride,  and  bigotry.  It  was  like  peel- 
ing off  the  coats  of  an  onion,  which  is  a  work  of  time  and  patience, 
Titian,  on  the  other  hand,  (which  our  protestant  painters  are  some- 
times amazed  at)  saw  the  colour  of  the  skin  at  once,  without  any 
intellectual  film  spread  over  it ;  Raphael  painted  the  actions  and 
passions  of  men,  without  any  indirect  process,  as  he  found  them. 
The  fine  arts,  such  as  painting,  which  reveals  the  f^ce  of  nature,  snd 
poetry,  which  paints  the  heart  of  roan,  are  true  and  unsophisticated, 
because  they  are  conversant  with  real  objects,  and  because  they  are 
cultivated  for  amusement  without  any  further  view  or  inference ;  and 
please  by  the  truth  of  imitation  only.  Yet  yo\ix  fettle  of  jeruf,  in  all 
ages,  have  made  a  point  of  scouting  the  arts  of  painting,  music,  and 
poetry,  as  frivolous,  effeminate,  and  worthless,  as  appealing  to  senti- 
ment and  ^cy  alone,  and  involving  no  useful  theory  or  principle, 
because  they  afforded  them  no  scope,  no  opportunity  for  daricning 
knovfUdget  and  setting  up  their  own  blindness  and  frailty  as  the 
measure  of  abstract  truth,  and  the  standard  of  universal  propriety. 
Poetry  acts  by  sympathy  with  nature,  that  is,  with  the  natural 
impoliefl,  customs,  and  imaginarions  of  men,  and  is,  on  that  account, 
always  popular,  delightful,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive.  It  is 
nature  moralizing  and  ideai'txittg  for  us ;  inasmuch  as,  by  shewing  us 
things  as  they  are,  it  implicitly  teaches  us  what  they  ought  to  be ; 
and  the  grosser  feelings,  by  passing  through  the  strainers  of  thi* 
imaginary,  wide-extended  experience,  acquire  an  involuntary  tendency 
to  higher  objects.  Shakespear  was,  in  this  sense,  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  poets,  but  one  of  the  greatest  moralists  that  we  have. 
Those  who  read  him  are  the  happier,  better,  and  wiser  for  it.  No 
one  (that  I  know  of)  is  the  bappier,  better,  or  wiser,  for  reading 
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with  common  scnst  and  feeling.      They   formerly   dogmatised    on 
Bpectilative  matters,  out  of  the  reach  of  common  apprehension ;  they 
now  dogmatise  with  the  same  headstrong  self-sufficiency  on  practical 
questions,  more  within  the  province  of  actiial  inquiry  and  observation. 
In    this    new    and    more   circumscribed   career,   they    set    out   with 
exploding  the  sense  of  all  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  as  of  too 
light  and  fanciful  a  texture.     They  make  a  clear  auge  of  all  former 
opinions — get  rid  of  the  mixed  modej  of  prejudice,  authority,  suggestion 
— and  begin  de  novo^  with  reason  for  their  rule,  certainty  for  their 
guide,  and  the  greatest  possible  good  as  a  sine  qua  non.     The  modern 
Panoptic  and  Chrestomathic  School  of  reformers  and  reconstructors 
of  society  propose  to  do  it  upon  entirely  mechanical  and  scientific 
principles.     Nothing  short  of  that  will  satisfy  their  scrupulous  pre* 
tensions  to  wisdom  and  gravity.      They  proceed  by  the  rule  and 
compass,  by  logical  diagrams,  and  witJi  none  but  demonstrable  con- 
clusions, and  leave  all  the  caste,  fancy,  and  sentiment  of  the  thing  to 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
That   work  is  to  them   a  very   flimsy  and  supeHiciai   performance, 
because  it  is  rhetorical  and  figurative,  and  they  judge  of  solidity  by 
barrenness,  of  depth  by  dryness.     Till  they  see  a  little  farther  into 
it,  they  will  not  be  able  to  answer  it,  or  counteract  its  influence;  and 
yet  that  were  a  task  of  some  importance  to  atchievc.     They  say 
that  the  proportions  are  false,  because  the  colouring  is  fine,  which  is 
bad  logic.     If  they  do  not  like  a  painted  statue,  a  florid  argument, 
that  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  not  of  reasoning.     Some  may  conceive 
that  the  gold,  the  sterling  bullion  of  thought,  is  the  better  for  being 
wrought  into  rich  and  elegant  figures ;  they  are  the  only  people  who 
contend  that  it  is  the  worse  on  that  account.     These  crude  pro- 
jectors give,  in  their   new   plan   and  elevation  of  society,   neither 
•  princes'  palaces  nor  poor  men's  cottages,'  but  a  sort  of  log-houses 
and  gable-ends,  in   which   the  solid  contents  and  square  dimensions 
arc  to  be  ascertained  and  parcelled  out  to  a  nicety ;  they  employ  the 
carpenter,  joiner,  and   bricklayer,  but   will   have   nothing  to  say  to 
the  plasterer,  painter,  paper-hanger,  upholsterer,  carver  and  gilder, 
&c. ;  so  that  I  am  afraid,  in  this  fastidious  and  luxurious  age,  they 
will  hardly  find  tenants  for  their  bare  walls  and  skeletons  of  houses, 
run  up  in  haste  and  by  the  job.     Their  system  wants  hotue-'tvarming  \ 
it   is   destitute   of  comfort  as   of  outside   shew  ;    it   has   nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  its  poverty  and  nakedness.     They  profess  tcr  set 
aside   and  reject  ail  compromise  with  the  prejudices  of  authority, 
the  allurements  of  sense,  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  the  instincts 
of  nature.     They  will  make  a  man  with  a  quadrant,  as  the  tailors 
at   Laputa  made  a  suit  of  clothes.      They  put  the  mind   into   a 
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exactly  what  they  will  be.  •  What  can  we  reason  but  from  what 
we  know?* — is  not  their  maxim.  Reason  with  them  is  a  mathe- 
matical force  that  acts  with  most  certainty  in  the  absence  of  experience, 
in  the  vacuum  of  pure  speculation.  These  secure  alarmists  and 
dreaming  guardians  of  the  state  are  like  superannuated  watchmen 
enclosed  in  a  sentry-box,  that  never  hear  *  when  thieves  break  through 
and  steal.'  They  put  an  oil-skin  over  their  heads,  that  the  dust 
raised  by  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  countless,  ever-moving 
multitude,  may  not  annoy  or  disturb  the  clearness  of  their  vision. 
They  build  a  Penitentiary,  and  are  satisfied  that  Dyot-street,  Blooms- 
bury-square,  will  no  longer  send  forth  its  hordes  of  young  delinquents, 
*an  aerie  of  children,*  the  embryo  performers  on  locks  and  pockets 
for  the  next  generation.     They  put  men  into  a  Panopticon,  like  a 

glass  hive,  to  carry  on  all   sorts  of  handicrafts  (' So  work  the 

honey-bees* — )  under  the  omnipresent  eye  of  the  inventor,  and  want 
and  idleness  arc  banished  from  the  world.  They  propose  to  erect  a 
Chrestomathic  school,  by  cutting  down  some  fine  old  trees  on  the 
classic  ground  where  Milton  thought  and  wrote,  to  introduce  a  rabble 
of  children,  who  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  poetry,  and 
history,  that  fine  pabulum  of  useful  enthusiasm,  that  breath  of  immor- 
tality infused  into  our  youthful  blood,  that  balm  and  cordial  of  our 
future  years,  are  to  be  drugged  with  chemistry  and  apothecaries' 
receipts,  are  to  be  uught  to  do  every  thing,  and  to  see  and  feel 
nothing ; — that  the  grubbing  up  of  elegant  arts  and  polite  literature 
may  be  followed  by  the  systematic  introduction  of  accomplished 
barbarism  and  mechanical  quackery.  Such  enlightened  geniuses 
would  pull  down  Stonehenge  to  build  pig-ities,  and  would  convert 
Westminster  Abbey  into  a  central  House  of  Correction.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  point  to  the  arched  windows, 

'Shedding  a  dim,  religious  light/ 

to  touch  the  deep,  solemn  organ-stop  in  their  ears,  to  turn  to  the 
•tatue  of  Newton,  to  gaze  upon  the  sculptured  marble  on  the  walls, 
to  call  back  the  hopes  and  fears  that  lie  buried  there,  to  cast  a  wistful 
look  at  Poet's  Comer  (they  scorn  the  Muse!) — all  this  would  not 
stand  one  moment  in  the  way  of  any  of  the  schemes  of  these  retro- 
grade reformers;  who,  instead  of  being  legislators  for  the  world, 
and  stewards  to  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  nations,  are  hardly  fit 
to  be  parish-beadlcs,  or  pettifogging  attorneys  to  a  litigated  estate  I 
■Their  speech  bewrayeth  them.'  The  leader  of  this  class  of 
reasoners  does  not  write  to  be  understood,  because  he  would  make 
fewer  converts,  if  he  did.  The  language  he  adopts  is  his  own — a 
word  to  the  wise — a  technical  and  conventioDal  jargon,  unintelligible 
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toocfacr^  wad  eam9ejmgm»  ides  to  hatmetE  sb  coaaoa  widi  the  nm. 

of  ansuBfllf  HfpoKST  cat  os  froB  mmmd  tyfluouv  aMB  ttwutSY 

HiHifciMJc      Mr.  BcasSun'f  auu^p  n^ave  to  be  UMMfated  ioM 

alonn  toBfBC  or  Ubo«%  belbre  tbey  cm  be  md  MaB,acccfC  by 

dK  adqnb    TUi  k  aoc  a  fcry  &ir  orfoy  viK  jwmMrfiiig     M 

Bta  viko  iBveaiB  vordi  arbitranly,  caa  br  arc  tfaat  be  oaet  tbcH 

ceoadaBiaMly.    There  is  oo  cbeck  ^ob  him  m  tbe  popoUr  cckkiHi 

excffcMrd  by  tbe  ottct  of  readcn — tfaociiaD  doe  to  profricty  ia  tbe 

faafailaal  aMKUDOoa  of  baa  OWB  ■■■d.     He  wbo  pretcoda  to  &■  votda 

to  CBiDca«  viu  BHCB  octeocf  acco^B^BOoaac  ibi^mb  to  ^povuSl  to  aoOTce 

jidbeory.    Wordsare  aaieaaseof  tradu   Tbcy  aacenaa  fMUaiiwdjf ) 

the  de^ee^  mfleczaooa,  aod  poven  of  duogi  io  a  t— iniid  aoaaBer  ; 

aod  be  wbo  Toluntarily  depTtca  fcamaeir  of  tber  BMHtaao^  docs  not 

go  the  wzj  to  aniTc  at  any  vciy  viot  or  aBrr  iraihi      Laapage  ia 

the  BicdjBiu  of  oar  conaiBacaiiaB  with  the  thfigbta  of  olhetm.     Bbi 

wfaoevcr   becomes  wivy  beconcs  wne  by  sjfiB^iuhy  s    vhoeter   n 

power faly  becocna  >o  by  imkin^  others  arBnotBExe  with  oibu      X  o 

thiak  pt^*  we  nnst  BBdcrataad  what  others  aacaa:   to  know  tbe 

valoe  of  OBT  thonghta,  we  bhdb  try  their  tSta  ob  otho'  mmdit» 

There  ■•  thia  privilege  m  dw  oae  of  a  coBveBlioBal  ttyle,  aa  there 

waft  IB  tbat  of  the  learDcd  lasgoagcs — a  mao  Bi^  be  aa  afaaard  as  he 

plfiari  wrthoat   being  ridicoloos.      Hia  feOy  aad   hit  wiadooi  arc 

afike  a  •ecret  to  the  geoeralhy-     If  it  were  poirible  to  ooatritc  a 

perfect  laflpuge,  cooaiateoc  with  ita^,  aad  aafweripg  to  the  com- 

plexicy  of  bnmao  afiairsy  there  would  be  aocoe  eacoaae  Sot  the  aftmnir  ; 

M  be  who  knows  any  tbmg  of  the  oatorc  of  laaga^c^  or  of  the 

oooaplcxity  of  bamaa  thoogfa^  kDows  that  thii  is  iapoMbfe.     What 

ia  pined  in  fonnality,  is  more  than  loat  in  force,  eM^  aad  pcnpicuf  • 

Mr.  Bcocham's  Ungoage,  in  short,  is  bke  hia  reaaoaia^  a  lopcaJ 

jppaulus,  which  wUl  work  infallibly  aod  uaiutm  woodcr 

it  for  grsoted  that  his  principles  and  Hffimtioos  are  muscrwDy 

aad  iotelligiblc ;    but  as  this  is  oot  esuctly  the  caac,  aeither  the  ooe 

aor  the  other  is  of  mncb  use  or  authority.     Thus,  the  maxim  that 

*  mankind  act  from  calcalatioo'  may  be,  in  a  geoeral  senae,  tnse: 

bat  the  moment  you  apply  this  maxim  to  subjea  all  their 

■yitcmi-tically  and  demoofitrabJy  to  reason,  and  to  exclude 

both  in  common  and  in  extreme  cases,  yon  give  it  a  aenv  ia  which 

the  pnnciplc  is  false,  and  in  which  all  the  infercooes  bdik  opoo  it 

(many  and  mighty,  no  doubt)  &11  to  the  grooDd.    *  Madaea  rcMOO.' 

Bot  in  what  proportioo  does  this  hold  good  ?     How  hr  does  reatoo 

gnide  t-bcm,  or  their  madocss  err?     There  is  a  difleiCBte  bctwacu 

reason  and  mad  nets  in  this  respect ;  bat  accordii^  to  Mr.  Bnaltam, 

(here  can  be  oooe  ;  for  all  men  aa  from  calcalatiooy  and  e<}ttally  so. 
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<So  runs  the  bond.'  Passion  is  liable  to  be  restrained  by  reason,  as 
drunkenness  may  be  changed  to  sobriety  by  some  strong  motive :  but 
passion  is  not  reason,  Lf,  does  not  act  by  the  same  rule  or  law  ;  and 
therefore  all  that  follows  is,  that  men  act  (according  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  thing)  either  from  passion  or  reason,  from  impulse  or 
calculation,  more  or  less,  as  circumstances  lead.  But  no  sweeping, 
metaphysical  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  hence,  as  if  reason  were 
absolute,  and  passion  a  mere  nonentity  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
People  in  general,  or  writers  speculating  on  human  actions,  form 
wrong  judgments  concerning  them,  because  they  decide  coolly,  and 
at  a  distance,  on  what  is  done  in  heat  and  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 
Man  is  not  a  machine ;  nor  is  he  to  be  measured  by  mechanical  rules. 
The  decisions  of  abstract  reason  would  apply  to  what  men  might  do 
if  all  men  were  philosophers:  but  if  all  men  were  philosophers,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  systems  of  philosophy  ! 

The  race  of  alchemists  and  visionaries  is  not  yet  extinct ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  we  find  them  existing  in  the  shape  of  deep 
logicians  and  enlightened  legislators.  They  have  got  a  menstruum 
for  dissolving  the  lead  and  copper  of  society,  and  turning  it  to  pure 
gold,  as  the  adepts  of  old  had  a  trick  for  finding  the  philosopher's 
stone.  The  author  of  St«  Leon  has  represented  his  hero  as  possessed 
of  the  r/ixir  vite  and  aurum  potahik.  The  author  of  the  Political 
Justice  has  adopted  one  half  of  this  romantic  fiction  as  a  serious 
hypothesis,  and  maintains  the  natural  immortality  of  man,  without 
a  figure.  The  truth  is,  that  persons  of  the  most  precise  and  formal 
understandings  are  persons  of  the  loosest  and  most  extravagant 
imaginations.  Take  from  them  their  norma  ioquenS,  their  literal 
clue,  and  there  is  no  absurdity  into  which  they  will  not  fall  with 
pleasure.  They  have  no  means  or  principle  of  judging  of  that  which 
does  not  admit  of  absolute  proof ;  and  between  this  and  the  idlest 
fiction,  they  perceive  no  medium  :*^as  those  artists  who  take  like- 
nesses  with  a  machine,  are  quite  thrown  out  in  their  calculations 
when  they  have  to  rely  on  the  eye  or  hand  alone.  People  who  arc 
accustomed  to  trust  to  their  imaginations  or  feelings,  know  how  far 
to  go,  and  how  to  keep  within  certain  limits :  those  who  seldom 
exert  these  faculties  are  all  abroad,  in  a  wide  sea  of  speculation 
without  rudder  or  compass,  the  instant  they  leave  the  shore  of  matter- 
of-fact  or  dry  reasoning,  and  never  stop  short  of  the  last  absurdity. 
They  go  all  lengths,  or  none.  They  laugh  at  poets,  and  are  them- 
selves lunatics.  They  are  the  dupes  of  all  sorts  of  projectors  and 
impostors.  Being  of  a  busy,  meddlesome  turn,  they  are  for  reducing 
whatever  comes  into  their  heads  (and  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
mood  and  figure  to  amount  to  a  contradiction  in  terms)  to  practice. 
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What  they  would  scoot  id  a  fiction,  they  woold  set  about  realizing  ia 
sober  sadness,  aod  melt  their  fortunes  in  compassing  what  otherc 
consider  as  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hoar.  Astolpho's  voyage  to 
the  moon  in  Ariosio,  they  criticize  sharply  as  a  quaint  and  ridiculous 
burlesque ;  but  if  any  one  had  the  face  seriously  to  undertake  such  a 
thing,  they  would  immediately  patronize  it,  and  defy  any  one  to 
proTC  by  a  logical  dilemma  that  the  attempt  was  physically  impossible. 
So,  again,  we  find  that  painters  and  cDgrarers,  whose  anentioo  in 
confined  and  rivetted  to  a  minute  inrestigation  of  actual  objects,  or  of 
risible  lines  and  surfaces,  are  apt  to  fiy  out  into  all  the  extravagance 
and  rhapsodies  of  the  most  unbridled  fanaticism.  Several  of  the 
most  eminent  are  at  this  moment  Swedenborgians,  animal  magnetists, 
&c.  The  mind  (as  it  should  seem),  too  long  tied  down  to  the 
evidence  of  sense  and  a  number  of  trifling  particulars,  is  wearied  of 
the  bondage,  revolts  at  it,  and  instinctively  takes  refuge  in  the  wildest 
schemes  and  most  magnificent  contradictions  of  an  unlimited  faith. 
Poets,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  continually  throwing  off  the  super- 
fluities of  feeling  or  fancy  in  little  sportive  sallies  and  short  excursion* 
with  the  Muse,  do  not  find  the  want  of  any  greater  or  more  painful 
effort  of  thought ;  leave  the  ascent  of  the  *  highest  Heaven  of  Inven- 
tion '  as  a  holiday  task  to  persons  of  more  mechanical  habits  and  turn 
of  mind ;  and  the  characters  of  poet  and  sceptic  arc  now  often  united 
in  the  same  individual,  as  those  of  poet  and  prophet  were  supposed  to 
be  of  old. 


ESSAY  XXIII 


ON    ANTIQUITY 


Thbke  is  00  such  thing  as  Antiquity  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  we 
affix  to  the  term.  Whatever  is  or  has  been,  while  it  is  passing,  must 
be  modem.  The  early  ages  may  have  been  barbarous  in  themselves; 
but  they  have  become  ancient  with  the  slow  and  silent  lapce  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  The  '  olden  times  '  are  only  such  in  reference  to 
us.  The  past  is  rendered  strange,  mysterious,  visioaary,  awful, 
from  the  great  gap  in  time  that  parts  us  from  it,  and  the  long 
pcrspectire  of  waning  years.  Things  gone  by  and  almost  forgotten, 
look  dim  and  dull,  uncouth  and  quaint,  from  our  ignorance  of  them, 
and  the  mutability  of  customs.  But  in  their  day — they  were  fresh, 
unimpaired,  in  full  vigour,  familiar,  and  glossy.  The  Children  in  the 
Wood,  and  Percy's  Relics,  were  once  recent  productions ;  and  Auld 
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Robin  Gray  was,  in  his  time,  a  very  coinmoo-place  old  feUowI 
The  wars  of  York,  and  Lancaster,  while  they  lasted,  were  *  lively, 
audible,  and  full  of  vent,'  as  fresh  and  lusty  as  the  white  and  red  roses 
that  distinguished  their  different  banners,  though  they  hare  since 
became  a  bye-word  and  a  soleci&m  in  history. 

The  sun  shone  in  Julius  Cxsar's  time  just  as  it  does  now.  On  the 
road-side  between  Winchester  and  Salisbury  are  some  remains  of  old 
Roman  cocampmcms,  with  their  double  lines  of  circumvallation  (now 
turned  into  pasturage  for  sheep),  which  answer  exactly  to  the 
descriptions  of  this  kind  in  Cxsar's  Commentaries.  In  a  dull  and 
cloudy  atmosphere,  I  can  conceive  that  this  is  the  identical  spot,  that 
the  first  Cssar  trod, — and  figure  to  myself  the  deliberate  movements 
and  scarce  perceptible  march  of  close-embodied  legions.  But  if  the 
■un  breaks  out,  making  its  way  through  da^^ling,  fleecy  clouds,  lights 
op  the  blue  serene,  and  gilds  the  sombre  earth,  I  can  no  longer 
persuade  myself  that  it  is  the  same  scene  as  formerly,  or  transfer  the 
actual  image  before  me  so  far  back.  The  brightness  of  nature  is  not 
easily  reduced  to  the  low,  twilight  tone  of  history ;  and  the  impres- 
lions  of  sense  defeat  and  dissipate  the  faint  traces  of  learning  and 
tradition.  It  is  only  by  an  effort  of  reason,  to  which  fancy  is  averse, 
that  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  aun  shone  as  bright,  that  the 
tky  was  as  blue,  and  the  earth  as  green,  two  thousand  years  ago  aa  it 
is  at  present.     How  ridiculous  this  seems  ;  yet  so  it  is  I 

The  dark  or  middle  ages,  when  every  thing  was  hid  in  the  fog  and 
haze  of  confusion  and  ignorance,  seem,  to  the  same  involuntary  kind 
of  prejudice,  older  and  farther  off",  and  more  inaccessible  to  the 
imagination,  than  the  brilliant  and  well-defined  periods  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  A  Gothic  ruin  appears  buried  in  a  greater  depth  of  obscurity, 
to  be  weighed  down  and  rendered  venerable  with  the  hoar  of  more 
distant  ages,  to  have  been  longer  mouldering  into  neglect  and  oblivion, 
to  be  a  record  and  memento  of  events  more  wild  and  alien  to  our 
own  times,  than  a  Grecian  temple.^  Amadis  dc  Gaul,  and  the  seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  with  me  (honestly  speaking)  rank  as 
contemporaries  with  Theseus,  Pirithous,  and  the  heroes  of  the 
fabulous  ages.  My  imagination  will  stretch  no  farther  back  into  the 
commencement   of  time   than    the   first   traces   and   rude  dawn  of 

'  *  The  Gothic  architecture,  though  not  «o  ancient  at  the  Greciin,  ii  more  to  to 
our  imagiostion,  with  which  the  artiit  ii  more  concerned  than  with  sbtolotc 

tmth.' — Sir  Jeihua  Reynoidtt  Ducaursei^  vol.  ii.  p*  I3S. 

Till  I  met  with  this  remark  in  10  circumapect  and  guarded  a  writer  as  Sir 
Jotfaua,!  was  afraid  of  being  charged  with  cjitravagance  in  lome  of  the  above 
mstcrtioni.  Pereartt  itti  qui  ante  noi  nattra  dixrrunK  It  i«  thai  that  our  favourite 
■pscalaiioni  are  often  accounted  paradoxes  by  the  ignorant, — while  by  the  learned 
they  are  act  down  u  plapansmi. 
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years  before  them,  shine  in  glossy,  undiminiBhed  splendour,  and 
flourish  in  imraortal  youth  and  beauty.  The  latter  Grecian  Gods, 
as  we  find  them  there  represented,  arc  to  all  appearance  a  race  of 
modern  fine  gendemen,  who  Ud  ibt  life  of  honour  with  their  farourite 
mistresses  of  mortal  or  immortal  mould,^ — were  gallant,  graceful, 
well-dressed,  and  well-spoken  ;  whereas  the  Gothic  deities  long  afters 
carved  in  horrid  wood  or  misshapeo  stone,  and  worshipped  in  dreary 
waste  or  tangled  forest,  belong,  in  the  mind's  heraldry,  lo  almost  as 
ancient  a  date  as  those  elder  and  discarded  Gods  of  the  Pagan 
mythology,  Ops,  and  Rhea  and  old  Saturn, — those  strange  anomalies 
of  earth  and  cloudy  spirit,  born  of  the  elements  and  conscious  will, 
and  clothing  themselves  and  all  things  with  shape  and  formal  being. 
The  Chronicle  of  Brute,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  has  a  tolerable 
air  of  antiquity  in  it;  so  in  the  dramatic  line,  the  Ghost  of  one  of  the 
old  kings  of  Ormus,  introduced  as  Prologue  to  Fulke  Greville's  play 
of  Mustapha,  is  reasonably  far-fetched,  and  palpably  obscure.  A 
monk  in  the  Popish  Calendar,  or  cTcn  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  is  a 
more  questionable  and  out-of-the-way  personage  than  the  Chiron  of 
Achilles,  or  the  priest  to  Homer.  When  Chaucer,  in  his  Troiius 
and  Cressida,  makes  the  Trojan  hero  invoke  the  absence  of  light,  in 
theie  two  lines — 

Why  proiFer*st  thou  light  rae  for  to  sell  ? 
Go  sell  it  them  that  smalU  scles  grave  t 

he  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism ;  or  at  least  I  much  doubt  whether 
there  was  such  a  profession  as  that  of  seal-engraver  in  the  Trojan 
war.  But  the  dinmess  of  the  objects  and  the  quaintness  of  the 
allusion  throw  us  farther  back  into  the  night  of  time,  than  the  golden, 
glittering  images  of  the  Iliad.  The  Travels  of  Anachariis  arc  less 
obsolete  at  this  time  of  day,  than  Coryatc's  Crudides,  or  Fuller's 
Worthies.  *  Here  is  some  of  the  ancient  city,'  said  a  Roman,  taking 
up  a  handful  of  dust  from  beneath  his  feet.  The  ground  we  tread  on 
is  as  old  as  the  creation,  though  it  does  not  seem  so,  except  when 
collected  into  gigantic  masses,  or  separated  by  gloomy  solitudes  from 
modern  uses  and  the  purposes  of  common  life.  The  lone  Helvellyn 
and  the  silent  Andes  are  in  thought  coeval  with  the  Globe  itself,  and 
can  only  perish  with  it.  The  Pyramids  of  Hgypt  are  vast,  sublime, 
old,  eternal ;  but  Stonehenge,  built  no  doubt  in  a  later  day,  satisfies 
my  capacity  for  the  sense  of  antiquity ;  it  seems  as  if  as  much  rain 
had  drizzled  on  its  grey,  withered  head,  and  it  had  watched  out  as 
many  winter-nights ;  the  hand  of  time  is  upon  it,  and  it  has  sustained 
the  burden  of  years  upon  its  back,  a  wonder  and  a  ponderous 
riddle,  time  out  of  mind,  without    known  origin   or   use,   baffluig 
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fable  or   coDJectnre,   the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  or  wise  meii'ft 
search. 

Tliou  noblest  monument  of  Albion's  isle. 
Whether  bv  Merlin"*  aid,  from  Scythia's  shore 
To  Amber  s  fatal  plain  Pcndragon  bore, 
Huge  firamc  of  giant  hands,  the  mighty  pile, 
T*cntomb  bis  Briton's  liain  by  Hcngist's  gullet 
Or  Druid  priests,  iprinkled  with  human  gore. 
Taught  mid  thy  massy  maze  their  mystic  lore: 
Or  Danish  chief^  enrich "d  wtch  savage  spoils 
To  victory's  idol  vast,  an  unhewn  shnne, 
Rear'd  the  rude  heap,  or  tn  thy  hallow'd  ground 
Repose  the  kings  of  Brutus*  genuine  line  ; 
Or  here  those  kings  in  solemn  state  were  crowned ; 
Studious  to  trace  thy  wondrous  origin. 
We  muse  on  many  an  ancient  tale  rcnown'd. 

B^arton. 


So  it  is  with  respect  to  ourselves  also ;  It  it  the  sense  of  change 
or  decay  that  marks  the  difTcrencc  betveea  the  real  and  apparent 
progress  of  time,  both  in  the  events  of  our  own  lives  and  the  lustory 
of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Impressions  of  a  peculiar  and  accidental  nature,  of  which  few 
traces  are  left,  and  which  return  seldom  or  never,  fade  in  the 
distance,  and  are  consigned  to  obscurity, — while  those  that  belong 
to  a  given  and  definite  class  are  kept  up,  and  assume  a  constant  and 
tangible  form,  from  familiarity  and  habit.  That  which  was  personal 
to  myself  roerclyi  is  lost  and  confounded  with  other  things,  like  a 
drop  in  the  ocean ;  it  was  but  a  point  at  first,  which  ,by  its  neari^ets 
affected  me,  and  by  its  removal  becomes  nothing ;  while  circum- 
stances of  a  general  interest  and  abstract  tmporunce  present  the  same 
distinct,  well-known  aspect  as  ever,  and  are  durable  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  inOuence.  Our  own  idle  feelings  and  foolish 
fancies  we  get  tired  or  grow  ashamed  of,  as  their  novelty  wears  out ; 
*  when  we  become  men,  we  put  away  childish  things ; '  but  the 
impressions  we  derive  from  the  exercise  of  our  higher  faculties  last  ai 
long  as  the  ficxdties  themselves.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
time,  place,  and  circumstance ;  and  are  of  universal  applicability  and 
recurrence.  An  incident  in  my  own  history,  that  delighted  or 
tormented  me  very  much  at  the  time,  I  may  have  long  since  blotted 
from  my  memory, — or  have  great  dilSculty  in  calling  to  mind  after  a 
certain  period ;  but  I  can  never  forget  the  first  time  of  my  seeing 
Mrs.  Siddons  act ; — which  is  as  if  it  happened  yesterday  ;  and  the 
reason  is  because  it  hat  been  something  for  me  to  think,  of  ever  since. 
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The  petty  and  the  personal,  that  which  appeals  to  our  seDses  and  our 
appetites,  passes  away  with  the  occasion  that  gives  it  birth.  The 
grand  and  the  ideal,  that  which  appeals  to  the  imagination,  can  only 
perish  with  it^  and  remains  with  us,  unimpaired  in  its  lofty  abetractioD, 
from  youth  to  age ;  as  wherever  we  go,  we  still  see  the  same 
heavenly  bodies  shining  over  our  heads  !  An  old  familiar  face,  the 
house  that  we  were  brought  up  in,  sometimes  the  scenes  and  places 
that  we  formerly  knew  and  loved,  may  be  changed,  so  that  we 
hardly  know  them  again  ;  the  characters  in  books,  the  faces  in  old 
pictures,  the  propositions  in  Euclid,  remain  the  same  as  when  they 
were  first  pointed  out  to  us.  There  is  a  continual  alternation  of 
generation  and  decay  in  individual  forms  and  feeliogs,  that  marks 
the  progress  of  existence,  and  the  ceaseless  current  of  our  lives, 
borne  along  with  it ;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  our  love  of  art 
or  knowledge  of  nature.  It  seems  a  long  time  ago  since  some  of  the 
first  events  of  the  French  Revolution;  the  prominent  characters  that 
figured  then  have  been  swept  away  and  succeeded  by  others ;  yet  I 
cannot  say  that  this  circumstance  has  in  any  way  abated  my  hatred 
of  tyranny,  or  reconciled  my  understanding  to  the  fashionable  doctrine 
of  Divine  Right.  The  sight  of  an  old  newspaper  of  that  date  would 
give  one  a  fit  of  the  spleen  for  half  an  hour;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  confessed,  Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  on  this  subject  are  as 
fresh  and  dazzling  as  in  the  year  1791  ;  and  his  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord  is  even  now  as  interesting  as  Lord  John  Russell's  Letter  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  which  appeared  only  a  few  weeks  back.  Ephemeral 
politics  and  still-born  productions  are  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion ; 
great  principles  and  original  works  arc  a  match  even  for  time 
itself! 

Wc  may,  by  following  up  this  train  of  ideas,  give  some  account 
why  time  runs  faster  as  our  years  increase.  We  gain  by  habit  and 
experience  a  more  determinate  and  settled,  that  is,  a  more  uniform 
notion  of  things.  We  refer  each  particular  to  a  given  standard. 
Our  impressions  acquire  the  character  of  identical  propositions.  Our 
most  striking  thoughts  are  turned  into  truisms.  One  observation  is 
like  another,  that  I  made  formerly.  The  idea  I  have  of  a  certain 
character  or  subject  is  just  the  same  as  I  had  ten  years  ago.  I  have 
learnt  nothing  since.  There  is  no  alteration  perceptible,  no  advance 
made;  so  that  the  two  points  of  time  seem  to  touch  and  coincide.  I 
get  from  the  one  to  the  other  immediately  by  the  familiarity  of 
habit,  by  the  undistinguishing  process  of  abstraction.  What  I  can 
recal  so  easily  and  mechanically  does  not  seem  far  off;  it  is  com- 
pletely within  my  reach,  and  consequently  close  to  me  in  apprehension. 
I  have  no  intricate  web  of  curious  speculation  to  wind  or  unwind,  to 
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paM  from  one  itatc  of  feeling  and  opinion  to  the  other;  no  com- 
plicated train  of  a9$ociation»,  which  place  an  immeaturable  bairief 
between  my  knowledge  or  roy  ignorance  at  dnferent  epochs.  There 
ii  DO  cootraM,  do  repugnance  to  widen  the  interval ;  no  new  ecotimest 
infiucd,  Uke  another  atmoffphcre,  to  lengthen  the  perspective.  1  am 
but  where  I  was.  I  see  the  object  before  me  just  as  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  do.  The  ideas  are  written  down  in  the  brain  as  in 
the  page  of  a  book — tot'uiem  vtrh'u  rt  lilfru.  The  mind  becomes 
sUrectyped.  By  not  going  forward  to  explore  new  regions,  or  break 
up  new  grounds,  we  are  thrown  back  more  and  more  upon  our  p«sc 
acquisitions;  and  this  habitual  recurrence  increases  the  facility  and 
indi^erence  with  which  we  make  the  imaginary  transition.  By 
thinking  of  what  has  been,  wc  change  places  with  ourselves,  and 
transpose  our  personal  identity  at  will ;  bo  as  to  fix  the  slider  of  oar 
improgrcBsive  continuance  at  whatever  point  we  please.  This  is  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  which  we  have  not  in  youth.  After  a 
ceruin  period,  we  neither  lose  nor  gain,  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish 
our  stock  ;  up  to  that  period  we  do  nothing  else  but  lose  our  former 
notions  and  being,  and  gain  a  new  one  every  instant.  Our  life  is 
like  the  birth  of  a  new  day  ;  the  dawn  breaks  apace,  and  the  clouds 
clear  away.  A  new  world  of  thought  and  observation  is  opei>ed  to 
our  search.  A  year  makes  the  dilference  of  an  age.  A  total 
alteration  takes  place  in  our  ideas,  feelings,  habits,  looks.  We  out- 
grow ourselves.  A  separate  set  of  objects,  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  had  not  a  suspicion,  engages  and  occupies  our  whole  souls. 
Shapes  and  colours  of  all  varieties,  and  of  gorgeous  tint,  intercept  our 
view  of  what  we  were.  Life  thickens.  Time  glows  on  its  axle. 
Every  revolution  of  the  wheel  gives  an  unsettled  aspect  to  things. 
The  world  and  its  inhabitants  turn  round,  and  we  forget  one  change 
of  scene  in  another.  Art  woos  us ;  science  tempts  us  into  her 
intricate  labyrinths  ;  each  step  presents  unlooked-for  ristas,  and  closes 
upon  UB  our  backward  path.  Our  onward  road  is  strange,  obocure, 
and  infinite.  Wc  are  bewildered  in  a  shadow,  lost  in  a  dream. 
Our  perceptions  have  the  brightness  and  the  indistinctness  of  a  trance. 
Our  continuity  of  consciousness  is  broken,  crumbles,  and  falls  in 
pieces.  Wc  go  on,  learning  and  forgetting  every  hour.  Our  feelings 
are  chaotic,  confused,  strange  to  each  other  and  to  ourselves.  Our 
life  does  not  hang  together, — but  straggling,  disjointed,  winds  its 
slow  length  along,  stretching  out  to  the  endless  future — unmindful  o\ 
the  ignorant  past.  We  seem  many  beings  in  one,  and  cast  the 
slough  of  our  existence  daily.  The  birth  of  knowledge  is  the 
generation  of  time.  The  unjfolding  of  our  experience  is  long  and 
voluminous ;  nor  do  wc  all  at  once  recover  from  our  surprise  at  the 
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number  of  objects  that  distract  our  attention.  Every  new  study  is 
a  separate,  arduous,  and  insurmountable  undertaking.  We  are  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  magnitude,  the  difficulty,  and  the  interminable 
prospect.  We  spell  out  the  f  rst  years  of  our  existence^  like  learning 
a  lesson  for  the  first  time,  where  every  advance  is  alow,  doubtful, 
interesting ;  afterwards  we  rehearse  our  parta  by  rote,  and  are  hardly 
conscious  of  the  meaning.  A  very  short  period  (from  tifteen  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty)  includes  the  whole  map  and  table  of  contents 
of  human  life.  From  that  time  we  may  be  said  to  live  our  lives  over 
again,  repeat  ourselves, — the  same  thoughts  return  at  stated  intervals* 
like  the  tunes  of  a  barrel-organ ;  and  the  volume  of  the  universe  is  no 
more  than  a  form  of  words  and  book  of  reference. 

Time  in  general  is  supposed  to  move  faster  or  slower,  as  we  attend 
more  or  less  to  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  in  the  same  manner  as 
distance  is  increased  or  lessened  by  the  greater  or  less  variety  of 
intervening  objects.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  this  respect. 
Suspense,  where  the  mind  is  engrossed  with  one  idea,  and  kept  from 
Amusing  itself  with  any  other,  is  not  only  the  most  uncomfortable, 
but  the  most  tiresome  of  all  things.  The  fixing  our  attention  on  a 
single  point  makes  us  more  sensible  of  the  delay,  and  hangs  an 
additional  weight  of  fretful  impatience  on  every  moment  of  expecta- 
tion. People  in  country-places,  without  employment  or  artificial 
resources,  complain  that  time  lies  heavy  on  their  hands.  Its  leaden 
pace  is  not  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  thought,  but  by  vacancy, 
and  the  continual  languid  craving  after  excitement.  It  wants  spirit 
and  vivacit^'  to  give  it  motion.  We  are  on  the  watch  to  see  how 
time  gocf ,  and  it  appears  to  lag  behind,  because,  in  the  absence  of 
objects  to  arrest  our  immediate  aaention,  we  arc  always  getting  on 
before  it.  We  do  not  see  its  divisions,  but  we  feel  the  galling 
pressure  of  each  creeping  sand  that  measures  out  our  hours.  Again, 
a  rapid  succession  of  external  objects  and  amusements,  which  leave 
DO  room  for  reflection,  and  where  one  gratification  is  forgotten  in 
the  next,  makes  time  pass  quickly,  as  well  as  delightfully.  We  do 
not  perceive  an  extent  of  surface,  but  only  a  succession  of  points. 
We  are  whirled  swiftly  along  by  the  hand  of  dissipation,  but  cannot 
stay  to  look  behind  us.  On  the  contrary,  change  of  scene,  travelling 
through  a  foreign  country,  or  the  meeting  with  a  variety  of  striking 
adventures  that  lay  hold  of  the  imagination,  and  continue  to  haunt  it 
in  a  waking  dream,  will  make  days  seem  weeks.  From  the  crowd 
of  events,  the  number  of  distinct  points  of  view,  brought  into  a  small 
compass,  we  seem  to  have  passed  through  a  great  length  of  time, 
when  it  is  no  such  thing.  lo  traversing  a  flat,  barren  country,  the 
monotony  of  our  ideas  fatigues,  and  makes  the  way  longer ;  whereas, 
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siderably  to  do  with  our  practical  clfennaacy  ;  for  though  the  old 
Pagans  were  not  bound  to  think  of  death  as  a  religious  duty,  they 
never  could  foresee  when  they  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it, 
as  a  natural  necessity,  or  accident  of  war,  &c.  They  viewed  death, 
therefore,  with  an  eye  of  speculative  indifference  and  practical 
resolution.  That  the  idea  of  annihilation  did  not  tmpresc  them  with 
the  same  horror  and  repugnance  as  it  docs  the  modem  believer,  or 
even  inlidel,  is  easily  accounted  for  (though  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  thinks  the  question  insoluble)  ^  from  this  plain  reason,  vi%, 
that  not  being  taught  from  childhood  a  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
existence  as  a  part  of  the  creed  of  their  country,  the  supposition  that 
there  was  no  such  state  in  store  for  theni,  could  not  shock  their 
feelings,  or  confound  their  imagination,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does 
with  us,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  such  a  belief;  and  who  live 
with  those  who  deeply  cherish,  and  would  be  unhappy  without  a 
full  conviction  of  it.  It  is  the  Christian  religion  alone  that  takes  us 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  to  point  out  to  us  *  the  glory 
hereafter  to  be  revealed,'  and  that  makes  us  shrink  back  with  affright 
from  the  precipice  of  annihilation  that  yawns  below.  Those  who 
have  never  entertained  a  hope,  cannot  be  greatly  staggered  by  having 
it  struck  from  under  their  feet ;  those  who  have  never  been  led 
to  expect  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  will  not  be  excessively 
disappointed  at  finding  that  the  inheritance  has  descended  to  others. 

^  *  On  the  other  point,  namely,  the  dark  ami  sccplioil  ipirit  prevalent  through 
the  works  of  thii  poet  (Lord  Byron),  we  ihall  not  now  utter  all  that  we  feel,  but 
rather  direct  the  notice  of  our  reaHeri  to  it  as  a  tingubr  phenomenon  in  the  poetry 
of  the  age.  Whoever  hat  itudied  the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  muit 
have  been  ttruck  with  the  comparative  disregard  and  indifTerence,  wherewith  the 
thinking  men  of  theac  cxquiiitely  polished  natloat  contemplated  thoae  aubjecta  of 
darkoeii  and  mystery  which  afford  at  some  period  or  other  of  hii  life,  au  much 
disquiet — we  had  almost  said  so  much  agony,  to  the  mind  of  every  reflecting 
modem.  It  it  difficult  to  account  for  this  in  any  very  aatisfactory,  and  we  inspect 
altogether  impoiaiblc  to  <Io  ao  in  any  strictly  logical,  manner.  In  reading  the 
works  of  Plato  and  his  interpreter  Cicero,  we  find  the  germs  of  all  the  doubts  and 
anxieties  to  which  we  have  alluded,  so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  work- 
ings of  our  reason.  The  singularity  is,  that  those  clouds  of  darkness,  which  hang 
over  the  intellect,  do  not  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  to  have  thrown  at  any 
time  any  very  alarming  aha<lc  upon  the  feelings  or  temper  of  the  ancient  sceptic. 
We  should  think  a  very  great  deal  of  this  was  owing  to  the  brilliancy  and  activity 
of  his  louthem  fancy.  The  lighter  spirits  of  aotit^uity,  like  the  more  mercurial  of 
cnir  moderns, sought  refuge  mractc  raitte  du  cttur  and  derision.  The  graver  pocta 
and  philosophers — and  poetry  and  philosophy  were  in  those  days  seldom  rlisunited 
— built  up  some  airy  and  beautiful  system  of  mysticism,  each  following  hia  own 
devices,  and  saiting  the  erection  to  hia  own  peculiarities  of  hope  and  inclination  ; 
and  this  being  once  accomplished,  the  mind  appears  to  have  felt  quite  satisfied  with 
what  it  had  done,  and  to  have  reposed  amidit  the  splcndoori  of  ita  land-bultt 
fantastic  edifice^  with  as  much  security  as  if  it  had  been  grooved  and  rivctted  into 
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thiDg  to  say  oa  every  occasion  or  subject  that  ofTers :  he,  by  the  same 
rule,  will  make  a  respectable  writer,  who,  by  dint  of  study,  can  6nd 
out  any  thing  good  to  say  upon  any  one  point  that  has  not  been 
touched  upon  before,  or  who,  by  asking  for  time,  can  give  the  most 
complete  and  comprchensiTe  view  of  any  question.  The  one  must 
be  done  otf-hand,  at  a  single  blow :  the  other  can  only  be  done 
by  a  repetition  of  blows^  by  having  time  to  think  and  do  better.  In 
speaking,  less  is  required  of  you,  if  you  only  do  it  at  once*  with 
grace  and  spirit :  in  writing,  you  stipulate  for  all  that  you  are  capable 
of,  but  you  have  the  choice  of  your  own  time  and  subject.  You  do 
Dot  expect  from  the  manufacturer  the  same  dispatch  in  executing  an 
order  that  you  do  from  the  shopkeeper  or  warehouseman.  The 
difference  o\  quicker  and  slower j  however,  is  not  all :  that  is  merely 
a  difference  of  comparison  in  doing  the  same  thing.  But  the  writer 
and  speaker  have  to  do  things  essentially  different.  Besides  habit, 
and  greater  or  less  facility,  there  is  also  a  certain  reach  of  capacity, 
a  certain  depth  or  shallowness,  grossness  or  refinement  of  intellect, 
which  marks  out  the  distinction  between  those  whose  chief 
ambition  is  to  shine  by  producing  an  immediate  effect,  or  who  are 
thrown  back,  by  a  natural  bias,  on  the  severer  reKarchet  of  thought 
and  study. 

We  see  persons  of  that  standard  or  texture  of  mind  that  they  can 
do  nothing,  but  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion :  if  they  have  time  to 
deliberate,  they  are  lost.  There  are  others  who  have  no  resource, 
who  cannot  advance  a  step  by  any  efforts  or  assistance,  beyond  a 
successful  arrangement  of  common-places :   but  these  they  have  always 

at  command,  at  every  body's  service.      There  is  F ;  meet  him 

where  you  will  in  the  street,  he  has  hia  topic  ready  to  discharge  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  customary  forms  of  salutation  ;  he  is  hand 
and  glove  with  it ;  on  it  goes  and  off,  and  be  manages  it  like  Wart 
his  caliver. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 

And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 

You  would  desire  that  he  were  made  a  prelate. 

Let  him  but  talk  of  any  dtate-affair, 

You  'd  say  it  had  been  nil  in  all  his  study. 

Turn  him  to  any  cauu  of  policy, 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 

Familiar  as  bis  garter.     When  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  fitands  stiil — 

but,  ere  you  have  time  to  answer  him,  he  is  off*  like  a  shot,  to  repeat 
the  same  rounded,  Suent  obscrvatioos  to  others : — a  perfect  master  of 
the  sentences,  a  walking  polemic  wound  up  for  the  day,  a  smartly 
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bound  political  pockeC-book  !  Set  the  same  person  to  write  a  common 
paragraph,  and  he  cannot  get  through  it  for  rery  weariness :  ask  him 
a  question,  ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  road*  and  he  stares  you 
in  the  face.  What  does  all  this  bunic,  aaimation»  plausibility,  and 
command  of  words  amount  to  ?  A  lively  fiow  of  animal  spirits,  a 
good  deal  of  confidence,  a  communicative  turn,  atKl  a  tolerably 
tenacious  memory  with  respect  to  floating  opinions  and  current 
phrases.  Beyond  the  routine  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  cotfeC' 
house  criticism,  such  persons  do  not  venture  to  think  at  all :  or  if 
they  did,  it  would  be  so  much  the  worse  for  them,  for  they  would 
only  be  perplexed  in  the  attempt,  and  would  perform  their  part  in  the 
mechanism  of  society  with  •o  much  the  less  alacrity  and  easy 
Tolubility. 

The  most  dashing  orator  I  ever  heard  is  the  flattest  writer  I  ever 
read.  In  speaking,  he  was  like  a  volcano  romiting  out  lava;  in 
writing,  he  is  like  a  volcano  burnt  out.  Nothing  but  the  dry  cioders, 
the  hard  shell  remains.  The  tongues  of  flame,  with  which,  in 
haranguing  a  mixed  assembly,  he  used  to  illuminate  his  subject,  and 
almost  scorched  up  the  panting  air,  do  not  appear  painted  on  the 
margin  of  his  works.  He  was  the  model  of  a  flashy,  powerful 
demagogue  —  a  madman  blessed  with  a  fit  audience.  He  was 
possessed,  infuriated  with  the  patriotic  mania',  he  seemed  to  rend  and 
tear  the  rotten  carcase  of  corruption  with  the  remorseless,  indecent 
rage  of  a  wild  beast :  he  mourned  over  the  bleeding  body  of  his 
country,  like  another  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of  Cxsar,  as  if  he 
would  '  moTe  the  very  atones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny : '  he 
pointed  to  the  '  Persian  abodes,  the  glittering  temples  '  of  oppression 
and  luxury,  with  prophetic  exultation ;  and,  like  another  Helen,  had 
almost  fired  another  Troy !  The  lightning  of  national  indignation 
flashed  from  his  eye;  the  workings  of  the  popular  mind  were  seen 
labouring  in  his  bosom :  it  writhed  and  swelled  with  its  rank  •  fraught 
of  aspics'  tongues,'  and  the  poison  frothed  over  at  his  lips.  Thus 
qualified,  he  *  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democracy,  and  fulmin'd 
over*  an  area  of  souls,  of  no  mean  circumference.  He  who  might  be 
said  to  have  *  roared  you  in  the  ears  of  the  groundUngs  an  'twere  any 
lion,  aggravates  his  voice'  on  paper,  'like  any  sucking-dove.'  It  is 
not  merely  that  the  same  individual  cannot  sit  down  quietly  in  his 
closet,  ana  produce  the  same,  or  a  correspondent  effect — that  what  he 
delivers  over  to  the  compositor  is  tame,  and  trite,  and  tedious — that 
he  cannot  by  any  means,  as  it  were,  '  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
death  * — but  sit  down  yourself,  and  read  one  of  these  very  popular 
and  electrical  effusions  (for  they  have  been  published)  and  yon  would 
not  believe  it  to  be  the  same !     The  thunder-and-Iightning  mixture  of 
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the  orator  turns  out  a  mere  drab-colourcd  suit  in  the  person  of  the 
prose-writer.  We  wonder  at  the  change,  and  tliink  there  must  be 
«omc  mistake,  some  leger -de-main  trick  played  off  upon  us,  by  which 
what  before  appeared  so  fine  now  appears  to  be  so  worthless.  The 
deception  took  place  before',  now  it  is  removed.  *  Bottom  !  thou  art 
translated!'  might  be  placed  as  a  motto  under  most  collections  of 
printed  speeches  that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with, 
whether  originally  addressed  to  the  people,  the  senate,  or  the  bar. 
Burke's  and  Windham's  form  an  exception :  Mr.  Coleridge's 
Conc'umes  ad  Populum  do  not,  any  more  than  Mr.  ThelwalPs  Tribune^ 
What  we  read  is  the  same  ;  what  we  hear  and  sec  is  different — *  the 
•elf-same  words,  but  not  to  the  self-same  tunc/  The  orator's 
Tehcmencc  of  gesture,  the  loudness  of  the  voice,  the  speaking  eye, 
the  conscious  attitude,  the  inexplicable  dumb  shew  and  noise, — all 
•  those  brave  sublunary  things  that  made  his  raptures  clear,* — are  no 
longer  there,  and  without  these  he  is  nothing ;— -his  '  fire  and  air ' 
turn  to  puddle  and  ditch-water,  and  the  God  of  eloquence  and  of  our 
idolatry  sinks  into  a  common  mortal,  or  an  image  of  lead,  with  a  few 
labels,  nicknames,  and  party  watch-words  stuck  in  his  mouth.  The 
truth  is,  that  these  always  made  up  the  stock  of  his  intellectual 
wealth ;  but  a  certain  exaggeration  and  extravagance  of  manner 
covered  the  nakedness,  and  swelled  out  the  emptiness  of  the  matter : 
the  sympathy  of  angry  multitudes  with  an  impassioned  theatrical 
declaimer  supplied  the  place  of  argument  or  wit ;  while  the  physical 
animation  and  ardour  of  the  speaker  evaporated  in  '  sound  and  furyi 
■ignifying  nothing,'  and  leaving  no  trace  behind  it.  A  popular 
speaker  (such  as  I  have  been  here  describing)  is  like  a  vulgar  actor 
off  the  stage — uke  away  his  cue,  and  he  has  nothing  to  say  for  him- 
self. Or  he  is  so  accustomed  to  the  intoxication  of  popular  applause, 
that  without  that  stimulus  he  has  no  motive  or  power  of  exertion  left. 
—neither  imagination,  understanding,  liveliness,  common  sense,  words 
or  ideas — he  is  fairly  cleared  out ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  sober 
reason,  is  the  dullest  and  most  imbecil  of  all  mortals. 

An  orator  can  hardly  get  beyond  common-places :  if  he  docs,  he  gets 
beyond  his  hearers.  The  most  successful  speakers,  even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  have  not  been  the  best  scholars  or  the  finest 
writers — neither  those  who  took  the  most  profound  views  of  their 
subject,  nor  who  adorned  it  with  the  most  original  fancy,  or  the 
richcRt  combinations  of  language.  Those  speeches  that  in  general 
told  best  at  the  time,  are  not  now  readable.  What  were  the  materials 
of  which  they  were  chiefly  composed  ?  An  imposing  detail  of 
passing  events,  a  formal  display  of  ofBcial  documents,  an  appeal  to 
established   maxims,  an  echo  of  pojmlar  clamour,  some  worn-out 
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speak  in  compaw)  that  ever  were  delivered  in  that  Hou8c»  they 
walked  out,  not  as  the  beasts  came  out  of  the  ark,  by  twos  and  by 
threes,  but  in  droveti  and  companies  of  tens,  of  dozens,  and  scores! 
Oh  !  it  is  *  the  heaviest  stone  which  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man,' 
when  you  are  in  the  middle  of  a  delicate  spcculatioa  to  see  '  a 
robusteoufi,  periwig-pated  fellow'  deliberately  take  up  his  hat  and  walk 
out.  But  what  effect  could  Burke's  finest  observations  be  expected 
to  have  on  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  corporate  capacity  ?  On 
the  supposiiioa  that  they  were  original,  refined,  comprehensive,  his 
auditors  had  never  heard,  and  assuredly  they  had  never  thought  of 
them  before :  how  then  should  they  know  that  they  were  good  or 
bad,  till  they  had  time  to  consider  better  of  it,  or  till  ihey  were  told 
what  to  think?  In  the  mean  time,  their  effect  would  be  to  stop 
the  aucstion :  they  were  blanks  in  the  debate :  they  could  at  best 
only  be  laid  aside  and  left  ad  referendum.  What  would  it  signify  if 
four  or  five  persons,  at  the  utmost,  felt  their  full  force  and  fascinating 
power  the  instant  they  were  delivered  \  They  would  be  utterly 
unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  of  the  persons  present,  and  their  impression 
upon  any  particular  individual,  more  knowing  than  the  rest,  would  be 
involuntarily  paralysed  by  the  torpedo  touch  of  the  elbow  of  a  country- 
gentleman  or  city-orator.  There  is  a  reaction  in  insensibility  as  well 
as  in  enthusiasm ;  and  men  in  society  judge  not  by  their  own  con- 
victions, but  by  sympathy  with  others.  In  reading,  we  may  go  over 
the  page  again,  whenever  any  thing  new  or  questionable  'gives  us 
pause : '  besides,  we  are  by  ourselves,  and  it  is  a  word  to  the  luue. 
We  arc  not  afraid  of  understanding  too  much,  and  being  called  upon 
to  unriddle.  In  hearing  we  are  (saving  the  mark  !)  in  the  company 
of  fools  ;  and  time  presses.  Was  the  debate  to  be  suspended  while  Mr. 
Fox  or  Mr.  Windham  took  this  or  that  Honourable  Member  aside, 
to  explain  to  them  that  fine  observation  of  Mr.  Burke's,  and  to  watch 
over  the  new  birth  of  their  understandings,  the  dawn  of  this  new  light ! 
If  we  were  to  wait  till  Noble  Lords  and  Honourable  Gentlemen  were 
inspired  with  a  relish  for  abstruse  thinking,  and  a  taste  for  the  loftier 
flights  of  fancy,  the  business  of  this  great  nation  would  shortly  be  at  a 
sund.  No  :  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  our  good  things  should  be  duty 
appreciated  by  the  first  person  we  meet,  or  in  the  next  minute  after 
their  disclosure ;  if  the  world  are  a  little,  a  very  little,  the  wiser  or 
better  for  them  a  century  hence,  it  is  full  as  much  as  can  be  modestly 
expected !  — The  impression  of  any  thing  delivered  in  a  large  assembly 
must  be  comparatively  null  and  void,  unless  you  not  only  undersund 
and  feel  its  value  yourself,  but  are  conscious  that  it  is  felt  and  under- 
stood by  the  meanest  capacity  present.  Till  that  is  the  case,  the 
speaker  is   in   your  power,  not  you  in   his.     The  eloquence  that  is 
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cBectual  and  irresistible  must  ftir  the  inert  nusc  of  prejudice,  and 
pierce  the  opaquest  ahadow*  of  ignorance.  Corporate  bodies  more 
alow  in  the  progress  of  intellect,  for  this  reason,  that  they  must 
keep  back,  like  convoys,  for  the  hcaTiest  sailing  vessels  under  their 
charge.  The  sinews  of  the  wisest  counciU  are,  after  all,  impudence 
and  interest :  the  most  enlightened  bodies  are  often  but  slaves  of  the 
weakest  intellects  they  reckon  among  them,  and  the  best-intcntioned 
are  but  tools  of  the  greatest  hypocrites  and  knaves. — To  conclude 
what  I  bad  to  say  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke's  parliamentary 
style,  I  will  just  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  in  affirming  that  it 
was  too  recondite  for  his  hearers ;  and  it  shall  be  even  in  so  obvious 
a  thing  as  a  quotation.  Speaking  of  the  new-fangled  French  Con- 
stitution, and  in  particular  of  the  King  (Louis  xn.)  as  the  chief 
power  in  form  and  appearance  only,  he  repeated  the  famous  lines  in 
Milton  describing  Dcith,  and  concluded  with  peculiar  emphasiiy 

What  seemd  its  head. 

The  Ukneti  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

The  person  who  heard  him  make  the  speech  said,  that*  ii  ever  a 
poet's  language  had  been  fmely  applied  by  an  orator  to  express  bis 
thoughts  and  make  out  his  purpose,  it  was  in  this  instance.  The 
passage,  I  believe,  is  not  in  his  reported  speeches ;  and  I  should 
think,  in  all  Hkelihoodf  it  *feU  still-bom'  from  bis  lips;  while  one 
of  Mr,  Canning's  wcll-thombed  quoutions  out  of  Virgil  would 
electrify  the  Treasury  Benches,  and  be  echoed  by  all  the  politicians 
of  his  own  standing,  and  the  t3rT0$  of  his  own  school,  from  Lord 
Liverpool  in  the  L^pper  down  to  Mr.  William  Ward  in  the  Lower 
House. 

Mr.  Burke  was  an  author  before  he  was  a  Member  of  Parliament : 
be  Mceoded  to  that  practical  eminence  from  *  the  platform '  of  his 
literary  pursuits.  He  walked  out  of  his  study  into  the  House.  But 
he  never  became  a  thorough  bred  debater.  He  was  not  '  native  to 
that  element,'  nor  was  he  ever  *  subdued  to  the  quality  *  of  thai 
motley  crew  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses.  The  late  Lord 
Chatham  was  made  for,  and  by  it.  He  seemed  to  vault  into  his 
■eat  there,  like  Hotspur,  with  the  exclamation  in  bis  mouth — '  that 
Roan  shall  be  my  throne.'  Or  he  sprang  out  of  the  genhis  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  like  Pallas  Uom  the  bead  of  Jupiter,  coo^letely 
armed.  He  assumed  an  ascendancy  there  from  the  very  port  and 
stature  of  his  mind — from  bis  aspiring  and  fiery  temperament.  He 
vanquished  because  he  could  not  yield.  He  controUwi  the  purposes 
of  others,  because  he  was  strong  in  his  own  obdurate  self-will.  He 
coortDced  hia  followers,  by  nerer  doubting  himself.     He  did  not 
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argue,  but  a&sert;  he  took  what  he  chose  for  granted,  mstead  of 
making  a  question  of  it.  He  was  not  a  dealer  in  moot-points.  He 
seized  on  some  strong-hold  in  the  argument,  and  held  it  fast  with  a 
convulsive  grasp — or  wrested  the  weapons  out  of  his  adversaries* 
hands  by  main  force.  He  entered  the  lists  like  a  gladiator.  He  made 
political  controversy  a  combat  of  personal  skill  and  courage.  He  was 
not  for  wasting  time  in  long-winded  discussions  with  his  opponents* 
but  tried  to  disarm  them  by  a  word,  by  a  glance  of  bis  eye,  so  that 
they  should  not  dare  to  contradict  or  confront  him  again.  He  did 
not  wheedle,  or  palliate,  or  circumTent,  or  make  a  studied  apjieal  to 
the  reason  or  the  passions — he  dictated  his  opinions  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  '  He  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes.'^ — But  if  he  did  not  produce  such  an  effect  either  by  reason 
or  imagination,  how  did  he  produce  it  ?  The  principle  by  which  he 
exerted  his  influence  over  others  (and  it  is  a  principle  of  which  some 
speakers  that  I  might  mention  seem  not  to  have  an  idea,  even  in 
possibility)  was  sympathy.  He  himself  evidently  had  a  strong 
possession  of  his  subject,  a  thorough  conviction,  an  intense  interest ; 
and  this  communicated  itself  from  his  manner^  from  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  from  his  commanding  attitudes,  and  eager  gestures,  instinctively 
and  unavoidably  to  his  hearers.  His  will  was  surcharged  with 
electrical  matter  like  a  Voltaic  battery ;  and  all  who  stood  within 
its  reach  felt  the  full  force  of  the  shock.  Zeal  will  do  more  tlian 
knowledge.  To  say  the  truth,  there  is  little  knowledge, — no 
ingenuity,  no  parade  of  individual  details,  not  much  attempt  at 
general  argument,  neither  wit  nor  fancy  in  his  speeches — but  there 
are  a  few  pUin  truths  told  home  :  whatever  he  says,  he  does  not 
mince  the  matter,  but  clenches  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
and  with  the  fullest  sense  of  its  importance,  in  clear,  short,  pithy, 
old  English  sentences.  The  most  obvious  things,  as  he  puts  them, 
read  like  axioms — so  that  he  appears,  as  it  were,  the  genius  of 
common  sense  personiGed ;  and  in  turning  to  his  speeches  you 
fancy  that  you  have  met  with  (at  least]  one  honest  statesman! — 
Lord  Chatham  commenced  his  career  in  the  intrigues  of  a  camp  and 
the  bustle  of  a  mess-room  ;  where  he  probably  learnt  that  the  way  to 
govern  others,  is  to  make  your  will  your  warrant,  and  your  word  a 
Jaw.  If  he  had  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life,  like  Mr.  Burke, 
in  writing  a  treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beauttfui^  and  in  dreaming 
over  the  abstract  nature  and  causes  of  things,  he  would  never  have 
taken  the  lead  he  did  in  the  British  Senate. 

Both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  (though  as  opposite  to  each  other  as 
possible)  were  essentially  speakers,  not  authors,  in  their  mode  of 
oratory.      Beyond  the  moment,  beyond  the  occasion,  beyond  the 
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first  old  woman  you  met  her  opioioD  on  any  subject,  and  you  could 
get  at  the  sutesman^B ;  for  hit  would  be  just  the  contrary.  He 
would  be  wiser  than  the  old  woman  at  any  rate.  If  a  thing  had  been 
thought  cruel,  he  would  prove  that  it  was  humane  ;  if  barbarous, 
manly ;  if  wise,  foolish ;  if  sense,  nonsense.  His  creed  was  the 
antithesis  of  common  sense,  loyalty  excepted.  Economy  he  could 
turn  into  ridicule,  *  as  a  saving  of  cheese-parings  and  candle-ends  * ; — 
and  total  failure  was  with  him  ^negative  success.'  He  had  no 
occasion,  in  thus  setting  up  for  original  thinking,  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  proposition,  but  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  oirreatly  believed  in,  and  then  to  contradict  it  point-blaok.  He 
made  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  others  '  servile  ministers '  to  his  own 
solecisms.  It  was  not  easy  always  to  say  whether  he  was  in  jest  or 
earnest — but  he  contrived  to  hitch  his  extravagances  into  the  midst  of 
some  grave  debate ;  the  House  had  their  laugh  for  nothing ;  the 
question  got  into  shape  again,  and  Mr.  Windham  was  allowed  to 
have  been  more  brilhant  than  ever.* 

Mr.  Windham  was,  X  have  heard,  a  silent  man  in  company. 
Indeed  his  whole  style  was  an  artiiicial  and  studied  imitation,  or 
capricious  caricature  of  Burke's  bold,  natural,  discursive  manner. 
This  did  not  imply  much  spontaneous  power  or  fertility  of  invention  ; 
he  was  an  intellectual  posture-master,  rather  than  a  man  of  real 
elasticity  and  vigour  of  mind.  Mr.  Pitt  was  also,  I  believe,  some- 
what taciturn  and  reserved.  There  was  nothing  clearly  in  the 
subject-matter  of  his  speeches  to  connect  with  the  ordinary  topics  of 
discourse,  or  with  any  given  aspect  of  human  life.  One  would  expect 
him  to  be  quite  as  much  in  the  clouds  as  the  automaton  chess-player, 
or  the  last  new  Opera-singer.  Mr.  Pox  said  tittle  in  priraie,  and 
complained  that  in  writing  he  had  no  style.  So  (to  compare  great 
things  with  small)  Jack  Davies,  the  unrivalled  racket-player,  never 
said  any  thing  at  all  in  company,  and  was  what  is  understood  by  a 
iDodcst  man.  When  the  racket  was  out  of  his  hand,  his  occupation, 
his  delight,  his  glory,  (that  which  he  excelled  all  mankind  in)  was 
gone !  So  when  Mr.  Fox  had  no  longer  to  keep  up  the  ball  of 
debate,  with  the  door  of  Saint  Stephen's  for  a  stage,  and  the  world 
for  spectators  of  the  game,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  felt 
a  little  at  a  loss — without  his  usual   train  of  subjects,  the  same  crowd 


'  It  mnflt  be  granted,  however,  that  there  wai  tomethiog  fiquant  and  proTokioc 
ta  his  maoncr  of  *  nuking  the  vrorK  appear  the  better  rcaioa.*  In  kecplog  off  the 
ill  odour  of  a  bad  cause,  be  applied  haruh^ni  aod  burnt  featben  to  the  offentlcd 
•enie  j  and  did  not,  like  Mr.  Canning,  treat  ui  with  the  faded  flowcn  of  his 
oratory,  lik«  the  bint  foacll  of  •  perfuaxr's  shop,  or  try  to  nuke  Covemmcat 
*  lovc-lodu  *  of  dead  mcn'a  hair  1 
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totke 

■  Gketnady^r 
fcoAmx  tlic 

•Olwlifeiotke 

«r 

Qurla  Fox  «  not  »  be  Ubnoi  fiv 

of  JaoKi  a.  bit  far  laviig  vrioea  »"  biaot  j  JC  ai.     It 

/  fiat  far  faaMd  wt^tg  m  6Ji,  fe 
tobcarrfrngggfLowlGwafae!  He  SA  wtm  wa^  mf^ 
(to  ny  ao  w  aoowa^,  !■  n—  tfae  mjie  ui  fab  yariwa  «■■  jHt  »4 
■ae)-— fae  »ifd  a  MMrJia^licit  is  cfac  car  ol  jwifciiij  to  ivy  ~  ~ 
period*  apoa.  If  far  had  gov  to  the  Hove 
Mocan^  aad  tnco  to  wake  z  ipwcfa  nciia^  arfacB  tfacfv 
lo  htm  him,  he  aight  faatv  beea  cyaPy  dmoamtwl  ai  hit  watt  of 
Myk.  The  faalsc  of  ipeiknie  is  the  faifaic  of  hat^  facard,  a^  af 
araodag  to  be  facsd;  cfae  Kafait  of  wtraag  it  ifae  bifaitof  ifaiakfaif 
domd,  bm,  ariifaoat  tbc  bdp  of  aa  cdwu  Tfae  oracor  mc»  faii  tabject 
■  ifaecMcrloofcioffakadaon;  aai  fcck  doitiy  caMcinai,  doAly 
tmfttmtiwiah  km  the  ffam vi that  tfrnpaAy i  tfae  aaUnr cu oaK 
look  for  cacouraetinwt  ia  a  fabafa  piece  of  piper.  Tfae  ocator  faeb 
tfae  icapaUc  of  popalar  catfaaMHBy 

I  Eke  pRNH  Kai  iimifi  oibi: 

tfae  ooly  P^Moa  the  arhter  hat  to  boait,  it  the  hobbf4orte  of  his 
ova  tfaoagfao  aad  fanart.  Hov  ■  he  to  ^  oa  then  i  From  tfae 
iMh  of  acccwity.  We  aooontiagly  wee  peraoM  of  raak  aad  IbrtvM 
condDiaUv  folotacr  iato  tfae  aerfioc  of  OTMory — aad  tfae  State;  bat 
we  hare  fear  aatfaoia  who  are  not  paid  by  d»e  ihcet! — I  aiyirif  hare 
heard  Cbartet  Fox  eagaged  ia  Euailiar  coovcmsioo.  It  vat  ia  the 
LrOnrrc.  Hr  waa  deschbiDj;  tfae  pictvro  to  taro  pcraooa  that  were 
with  him.  He  spoke  rapidly,  bat  very  unajJcctedJy.  I  raneaibcr 
his  tayiog — *  Ail  thoae  bbct  aad  grecoa  aod  redt  are  the  Gaercino*  ; 
yoo  may  know  them  by  the  colourt.'  He  Kt  Opie  right  at  to 
Domeoichioo't  Saiot  Jerome.  '  Yoa  will  had^'  he  ttid»  *  tfacxigh 
you  may  not  be  ttnick  with  it  at  first,  that  there  ia  a  great  <leal  of 
truth  and  good  teoae  ia  that  piawe.'  Tboe  waa  a  pertuo  at  ooe 
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time  a  good  deal  with  Mr.  Fox,  who,  when  tlie  opinion  of  the  latter 
was  asked  on  any  subject,  very  frequently  interposed  to  give  the 
answer.  This  sort  of  tantalizing  interruption  was  ingeniously  enough 
compared  by  some  one,  to  wallcing  up  Ludgate-hill,  and  having  the 
spire  of  St,  Martin's  constantly  getting  in  your  way,  when  you  wish 
to  see  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's! — Burke,  it  is  said,  conversed  as  he 
spoke  in  public,  and  as  he  wrote.  He  was  communicative,  ditfusei 
magnificent.  *  What  is  the  use,'  said  Mr.  Fox  to  a  friend,  *  of 
Sheridan's  trying  to  swell  himself  out  in  this  manner,  like  the  frog  in 
the  table  ?  * — alluding  to  his  speech  on  Warren  Hastings's  trial, 
*  It  is  very  well  for  Burke  to  express  himself  in  that  figurative  way. 
It  is  natural  to  him  ;  he  talks  so  to  his  wife,  to  his  servants,  to  hi»- 
children  ;  but  as  for  Sheridan,  he  either  never  opens  his  moutli  at  all, 
or  if  he  does,  it  is  to  utter  some  joke.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for 
him  to  affect  these  Orientafunu,'  Burke  once  came  into  Sir  Josliua 
Reynolds's  painting-room,  when  one  of  his  pupils  was  sitting  for  one  of 
the  sons  of  Count  Ugolino;  this  gentleman  was  personally  introduced 

to  him  ; — *  Ah  !   then/  said  Burke,  *  I  Hod  that  Mr.  N has  not 

only  a  head  that  would  do  for  Titian  to  paint,  but  is  himself  a  painter,' 
At  another  time,  he  came  in  when  Goldsmith  was  there,  and  poured 
forth  such  a  torrent  of  violent  personal  abuse  against  the  King,  that 
they  got  to  high  words,  and  Goldsmith  threatened  to  leave  the 
room  if  he  did  not  desist.  Goldsmith  bore  testimony  to  his  powers 
of  conversation.  Speaking  of  Johnson,  he  said,  '  Does  he  wind  into 
a  subject  like  a  serpent,  as  Burke  docs  ? '  With  respect  to  his  facility 
in  composition,  there  are  contradictory  accounu.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some,  that  he  wrote  out  a  plain  sketch  6rst,  like  a  sort  of  dead 
colouring,  and  added  the  ornaments  and  tropes  afterwards.  I  hare 
been  assured  by  a  person  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing,  that 
the  hetttr  to  a  NohU  Lord  (the  most  rapid,  impetuous,  glancing,  and 
sportive  of  all  his  works)  was  printed  on,  and  the  proof  sent  to  him ; 
and  that  it  was  returned  to  the  printing-ofHce  with  so  many  alterations 
and  passages  interlined,  that  the  compositors  refused  to  correct  it  as  it 
was — took  the  whole  matter  in  pieces,  and  re-set  the  copy.  This 
looks  like  elaboration  and  after-thought.  It  was  also  one  of  Burke's 
latest  compositions.^  A  regularly  bred  speaker  would  have  made  up 
his  mind  beforehand ;  but  Burke's  mind  being,  as  originally  consti- 
tuted and  by  its  Brst  bias,  that  of  an  author,  never  became  set.  It 
was  in  further  search 


progr* 


ipnng 


^  Tom  Piinc,  while  he  wai  buty  about  any  of  hii  work*,  used  to  walk  out, 
compoM  a  KOtcnce  ur  paragraph  m  hit  hrad,  come  home  ani]  write  it  down, 
and  never  altered  it  aftcrwardf.  He  then  added  another,  and  aeon,  till  the  whole 
wu  completed. 
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It  was  DOC  tied  down  to  the  prioter't  form.  It  could  cdl)  project 
itself  into  new  beauties,  and  explore  strange  regions  from  the  unwearied 
impulse  of  its  own  delight  or  curiosity.  Perhaps  among  the  passages 
interlined,  in  this  case,  were  the  descriptioD  of  the  Duke  of  Bedibrd, 
as  •  the  Leviathan  among  all  the  creatures  of  the  crown,' — ihe 
catalogue  rauonnee  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes^s  pigeoo-holes, — or  the  com- 
parison of  the  English  Monarchy  to  'the  proud  keep  of  Windsor* 
with  its  double  bell  of  kindred  and  coeval  towers.'  Were  these  to 
be  given  up  ?  If  he  had  had  to  make  his  defence  of  his  pension  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  would  not  have  been  ready  in  time,  it 
appears ;  and,  besides,  would  ha^-e  been  too  difficult  of  execution  on 
•the  spot:  a  speaker  must  not  set  his  heart  on  such  forbidden  fruit. 
But  Mr.  Burke  was  an  author,  and  the  press  did  not  *  shut  the  gates 
of  gmiuj  on  mankind.'  A  set  of  oratorical  flourishes,  indeed,  is  soon 
exhausted,  and  is  generally  all  that  the  extempore  speaker  can  safely 
aspire  to.  Not  so  with  the  resources  of  art  or  nature,  which  are 
inexhaustible,  and  which  the  writer  has  time  to  seek  out,  to  embody, 
and  to  fit  into  shape  and  use,  if  he  has  the  strength,  the  courage,  and 
patience  to  do  so. 

There  is  then  a  certain  range  of  thought  and  expression  beyond 
the  regular  rhetorical  routine,  on  which  the  author,  to  vindicate  his 
title,  must  trench  somewhat  freely.  The  proof  that  this  is  understood 
to  be  so,  is,  that  what  is  called  an  oratorical  style  is  exploded  from 
all  good  writing;  that  we  immediately  lay  down  an  article,  eren  in  a 
common  newspaper,  in  which  such  phrases  occur  as  'the  Angel  of 
Reform,'  'the  drooping  Genius  of  AJbion  ;  '  and  that  a  very  brilliant 
•pcech  at  a  loyal  dinner-party  makes  a  very  flimsy,  insipid  pamphlet. 
The  orator  has  to  get  up  for  a  certain  occasion  a  striking  compilation 
of  partial  topics,  which,  '  to  leave  no  rubs  or  botches  in  the  work,' 
must  be  pretty  familiar,  as  well  as  palatable  to  his  hearers ;  and  in 
doing  this,  he  may  avail  himself  of  all  the  resources  of  an  artificial 
memory.  The  writer  must  be  original,  or  he  is  nothing.  He  is  not 
to  take  up  with  ready-made  goods ;  for  he  has  time  allowed  him  to 
create  his  own  materials,  to  make  novel  combinations  of  thought  and 
fancy,  to  contend  with  unforeseen  difficulties  of  style  and  execution, 
while  we  look  on,  and  admire  the  growing  work  in  secret  and  at 
leisure.  There  is  a  degree  of  finishing  as  well  as  of  solid  strength  in 
writing,  which  is  not  to  be  got  at  every  day,  and  we  can  wait  for 
perfection.  The  author  owes  a  debt  to  tnixh  and  nature  which  he 
cannot  satisfy  at  sight,  but  he  has  pawned  his  head  on  redeeming  tc 
It  is  not  a  string  of  clajKtraps  to  answer  a  temporary  or  party-purpose, 
—violent,  vulgar,  and  illiberal, — but  general  and  lasting  truth  that  we 
require  at  his  hands.     We  go  to  him  as  pupils,  not  as  partisans.     We 
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have  a  right  to  expect  from  him  profouDder  views  of  things;  finer 
observatioDs  ;  more  ingenious  illustrations  ;  happier  and  bolder  expres- 
sions. He  is  to  give  the  choice  and  picked  results  of  a  whole  life  of 
study  ;  what  he  has  struck  out  in  his  most  felicitous  moods,  has 
treasiued  up  with  most  pride,  has  laboured  to  bring  to  light  with  most 
anxiety  and  confidence  of  success.  He  may  turn  a  period  in  his 
head  fifty  di^ercnt  ways,  so  that  it  comes  out  smooth  and  round  at 
last.  He  may  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  simile,  and  it  may  have 
vanished  again :  let  him  be  on  the  watch  for  it,  as  the  idle  boy 
watches  for  the  lurking-place  of  the  adder.  We  can  wait.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  a  reason  he  has  offered  for  something ;  let  him  wait 
tiJl  be  finds  a  better  reason.  There  is  some  word,  some  phrase,  some 
idiom  that  expresses  a  particular  idea  better  than  any  other,  but  he 
cannot  for  the  life  of  him  recollect  it :  let  him  wait  till  he  does.  Is 
it  strange  that  among  twenty  thousand  words  in  the  English  language, 
the  one  of  all  others  that  he  most  needs  should  have  escaped  him? 
There  are  more  things  in  nature  than  there  are  words  in  the  English 
language,  and  he  must  not  expect  to  lay  rash  hands  on  them  all  at 
once. 

Learn  to  lurit^  slow :  all  other  graces 

Will  follow  in  their  proper  places. 

You  allow  a  writer  a  year  to  think  of  a  subject ;  he  should  not  put 
you  off  with  a  truism  at  last.  You  allow  him  a  year  more  to 
find  out  words  for  his  thoughts  ;  he  should  not  give  ue  an  echo  of  all 
the  fine  things  that  have  been  said  a  hundred  times.^  All  authors, 
however,  arc  not  so  scjueamish  ;  but  take  up  with  words  and  ideas  as 
they  find  them  delivered  down  to  them.  Happy  are  they  who  write 
Latin  verses  !  Who  copy  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  !  Who  hold  up 
the  phrase  of  ancient  Pistol !  They  do  not  trouble  themselves  with 
thofe  hair-breadth  distinctions  of  thought  or  meaning  that  puzzle  nicer 
heads — let  us  leave  them  to  their  repose  !  A  person  in  habits  of 
composition  often  hesitates  in  conversation  for  a  particular  word  :  it  is 
because  he  is  in  search  of  the  best  word,  and  that  he  cannot  hit  upon. 
In  writing  he  would  stop  till  it  came.-  It  is  not  true,  however,  that 
the  scholar  could  avail  himself  of  a  more  ordinary  word  if  he  chose, 
or  readily  acquire  a  command  of  ordinary  language ;  for  his  associa- 
tions are  habitually  intense,  not  vague  and  shallow  ;  and  words  occur 
to  him  only  as  ta/Iirs  to  certain  modifications  of  feeling.     They  are 

'  Joit  ai  a  poet  ought  not  to  cbeac  tii  with  lame  metre  and  defective  rhymes, 
which  might  he  excuiable  in  an  tmprovitalori  irriifier. 

'  That  if  ettentially  a  bad  itj'le  which  leems  aa  if  the  perton  writini;  it  never 
•topped  for  breath,  nor  gafe  himself  a  momcat's  pause,  bot  atrove  to  make  up  by 
redundancy  and  fluency  for  want  of  choice  and  correctneu  of  rxpreuion. 
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)kaif^  ift  Thr  rhian  of  thought.      Hia  inugiDitioa  It  fattidioaa,  Aod 
f»i  '  c  tint  arc  *of  no  mark,  or  likelihood.'     Certaia  words 

$ffi  Ki  ■'   >d  indissolubly  WE^dded  to  certAio  things;  and  none  are 

iijiuiuwi  ab  ikr  Jrpee  of  his  thoughts,  but  those  of  which  the  baoni 
lu\c  bcmo  aottfflnited  with  scrupdous  propriety.  Again,  the  student 
tmd»  a  sdiiialus  to  literary  exertion,  not  in  the  immediate  ec/at  of  his 
luiJ.rx  taking,  but  in  the  ditHculty  of  his  subject,  and  the  progressiT'e 
his  task.  He  is  not  wound  up  to  a  sudden  and  cxtra- 
I'^ort  of  presence  of  mind ;  but  is  for  ever  awake  to  the 
.i\es  of  things,  and  his  life  is  one  long  labour.  Are  there 
w^  iwcvceners  of  his  toil  i  No  reflections,  in  the  absence  of  popular 
ap^TiiT  or  social  indulgence,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way?  Let  the 
(0«idtfr  judge.  H'u  pleasure  is  the  counterpart  of,  and  borrowed  from 
the  (ume  source  as  the  writer's.  A  man  does  not  read  out  of  vanity, 
nor  in  company,  but  to  amuse  his  own  thoughts.  If  the  reader,  from 
disinterested  and  merely  intellectual  motives,  relishes  an  author's 
*i«ndes  and  good  nights,*  the  last  may  be  supposed  to  have  relished 
them  DO  less.  If  he  laughs  at  a  joke,  tJie  inventor  chuckJed  over  it 
10  the  full  as  much.  If  he  is  delighted  with  a  phrase,  he  may  be  sure 
the  writer  jumped  at  it ;  if  he  is  pleased  to  cull  a  straggling  flower 
from  the  page,  he  may  believe  that  it  was  plucked  with  no  less  fond- 
ness from  the  face  o(  nature.  Docs  he  fasten,  with  gathering  brow 
and  looks  intent,  on  some  difficult  speculation  ?  He  may  be  convinced 
that  the  writer  thought  it  a  floe  thing  to  split  his  brain  in  solving  so 
curious  a  problem,  and  to  publish  his  discovery  to  the  world.  Theic 
is  some  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  power ;  there  is  also  a 
Jitde  pride  in  the  conscious  possession  of  it.  With  what  pleasure  do 
wc  read  books!  If  authors  could  but  feel  this,  or  remember  what 
they  themselves  ooce  felt,  they  would  need  oo  other  temptation  to 
persevere. 

To  conclude  this  account  with  what  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  set 
out  with,  a  definition  of  the  character  of  an  author.  There  are 
persons  who  in  society,  in  public  intercourse,  feel  no  excitement, 

'  Dull  Hi  the  lake  tliat  clumbers  in  the  storm,' 

but  who,  when  left  alone,  can  lash  themselves  into  a  foam.  They 
are  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  Moimt  them  on  a  dinner- 
table,  and  they  have  nothing  to  say ;  shut  them  up  in  a  room  by 
themselves,  and  they  are  inspired.  They  are  *  made  fierce  with  dark 
keeping.*  In  revenge  for  being  tongue-tyed,  a  torrent  of  words  flows 
from  their  pens,  and  the  storm  which  was  so  long  collecting  comes 
down  apace.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Is  not  this  strange, 
unaccountable?  Not  at  all  so.  They  have  a  real  interest,  a  real 
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knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  they  cannot  summon  up  all  that 
interest,  or  bring  all  that  knowledge  to  bear,  while  they  have  any 
thing  else  to  attend  to.  Till  they  can  do  Justice  to  the  feeling  they 
have,  they  can  do  nothing.  For  this  they  look  into  their  own  minds, 
not  in  the  faces  of  a  gaping  multitude.  What  they  would  say  (if 
they  could)  does  not  lie  at  the  orifices  of  the  mouth  ready  for  delivery, 
but  is  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  heart  and  registered  in  the  chambers 
of  the  brain.  In  the  sacred  cause  of  truth  that  stirs  them,  they 
would  put  their  whole  strength,  their  whole  being  into  requisition ; 
and  as  it  implies  a  greater  effort  to  drag  their  words  and  ideas  from 
their  lurking-places,  so  there  is  no  end  when  they  are  once  set  in 
motion.  The  whole  of  a  man's  thoughts  and  feelings  cannot  lie  on 
the  surface,  made  up  for  use ;  but  the  whole  must  be  a  greater 
quantity,  a  mightier  power,  if  they  could  be  got  at,  layer  under  layer, 
and  brought  into  play  by  the  levers  of  imagination  and  reflection. 
Such  a  person  then  sees  farther  and  feels  deeper  than  most  others. 
He  plucks  up  an  argument  by  the  roots,  he  tears  out  the  very  heart 
of  his  subject.  He  has  more  pride  in  conquering  the  difficulties  of  a 
question,  than  vanity  in  courting  the  favour  of  an  audience.  He 
wishes  to  satisfy  himself  before  he  pretends  to  enlighten  the  public. 
He  takes  an  interest  in  things  in  the  abstract  more  than  by  common 
consent.  Nature  is  his  mistress,  truth  his  idol.  The  contemplation 
of  a  pure  idea  is  the  ruling  passion  of  his  breast.  The  intervention  of 
other  people's  notions,  the  being  the  immediatcobject  of  their  censure 
or  their  praise,  puts  him  out.  What  will  tell,  what  will  produce  an 
effect,  he  cares  fitile  about ;  and  therefore  he  produces  the  greatest. 
The  perstmal  is  to  him  an  impertinence  ;  so  he  conceals  himself  and 
writes.  Solitude  *  becomes  his  glittering  bride,  and  airy  thoughts  his 
children.'  Such  a  one  is  a  true  author ;  and  not  a  member  of  any 
Debating  Club,  or  Dilettanti  Society  whatever !  * 

'  I  have  omitted  Co  dwell  on  lome  other  dilTereacctof  body  sni)  mind  thit  often 
prevent  the  same  pcrion  from  thining  in  both  capicittes  of  spciker  and  writer. 
There  are  natnral  impedimeoti  to  public  speaking,  sach  aa  the  want  of  a  strong 
voice  and  steady  nerves.  A  hifth  authority  of  the  present  day  (Mr.  Canning)  has 
thought  this  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  goes  to  far  oi  even  to  let  it 
affect  tlic  constitution  of  Parliament,  an'I  conceives  that  gentlemen  who  have  not 
bald  forchc.-iHs  an<l  braiu;n  tuagt,  but  modcet  prrtrnfltnnt  and  patriotic  views,  should 
be  allowed  to  creep  into  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  through  the  avenue  of 
close  boroughs,  and  not  be  called  upon  'to  face  the  atortns  of  the  hustings.*  In 
this  point  of  view,  Stentor  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  noiiy  jack-pudding  may  cut 
a  considerable  Bgure  in  the  *  Political  House  that  Jack  built,'  1  fancy  Mr. 
C.  Wynne  is  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  who  has  fully  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  total  defect  of  voice  is  the  most  necessary  qaalification  for  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  1 
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ESSAY  XXV 


0«  A  WCmmUktT  of  aw  iKCUSH  LAOT,  BT  ▼AVOrKC 


aaJ  Acaalr  iciuwg  of  k 
KoI  417,  «f  a 


or  ndd  ooapoMre>    Xbcre  it  a  nfcctiaB 
rfiheMiBenrjgfMinniathcMtdecMdithef  kaee^  «bo  tuv  ter 

voodcr ;  and  pcrbip*  k  ■  the  dEfcakj  of  geaj^  tier  eo  «  (or  to 
•it  aU)  chat  hM  caoMd  tbe  iriMinH  mMUauiuo  of  her  ■other'a 
browy— -Uttt  lovely,  aMOiBed  ndrror  of  pore  atfoctioo*  too  fiir«  no 
ddicat«,  too  toft  and  fianaioc  lor  the  bccodi  of  acriooi  oiiifimow 
ever  to  cotne  Dear,  or  not  to  crah  it.  It  u  a  &ce«  ia  short,  of  dbc 
peateti  purrty  sod  ^amtiBty^  sveccncm  aod  oaipKcky,  or  Mch  as 
Chaocer  might  hare  deacribed 

■  Where  aD  b  cnmcimre  aod  trader  bean.' 

I  have  Mad  thtt  k  it  an  English  &ce ;  mad  I  may  add  (wkhoot 
being  mridJooi)  that  it  u  not  a  French  ooe.  I  mil  not  ny  that 
they  hare  do  dee  to  e^ual  this ;  of  that  I  am  not  a  jodgc ;  but  I  am 
•arc  they  hare  so  hce  equal  10  this,  in  the  qoafidca  by  which  it  » 
distioguithcd.      Tlwy   may    hare   faces   as   amiable,   bot   then   the 
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powessore  of  them  will  be  conscioua  of  it.  There  may  be  equal 
elegance,  but  not  the  same  ease ;  there  may  be  even  greater 
intelligence,  but  without  the  innocence ;  more  vivscity,  but  then  it 
will  run  into  petulance  or  coquetry ;  in  short,  there  may  be  every 
other  good  quality  but  a  total  absence  of  all  pretension  to  or  wish 
to  make  a  display  of  it,  but  the  same  unaffected  modesty  and 
simplicity.  In  French  faces  (and  I  have  seen  some  that  were 
charming  both  for  the  features  and  expression)  there  is  a  varnish  of 
insincerity,  a  something  theatrical  or  meretricious ;  hut  here,  every 
particle  is  pure  to  the  Mast  recesses  of  the  mind.*  The  face  (such 
as  it  is,  and  it  has  a  coriRiderahlc  share  both  of  beauty  and  meaning) 
is  without  the  smallest  alloy  of  affecution.  There  is  no  false  glitter 
in  the  eyes  to  make  them  look  brighter ;  no  little  wrinkles  about 
the  corners  of  the  eye-lids,  the  effect  of  self-conceit ;  no  pursing 
up  of  the  month,  no  significant  leer,  no  primness,  do  extravagance, 
no  assumed  levity  or  gravity.  You  have  the  genuine  text  of  nature 
without  gloss  or  comment.  There  is  no  heightening  of  couBcious 
charms  to  produce  greater  effect,  no  studying  of  airs  and  graces  in 
the  glass  of  vanity.  You  have  not  the  remotest  hint  of  the  milliner, 
the  dancing-master,  the  dealer  in  paints  and  patches.  You  have 
before  you  a  real  English  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  looks 
like  one,  because  she  cannot  look  otherwise ;  whose  expression  of 
sweetness,  intelligence,  or  concern  is  just  what  is  natural  to  her,  and 
what  the  occasion  requires ;  whose  entire  demeanour  is  the  emanation 
of  her  habitual  sentiments  and  disposition,  and  who  is  as  free  from 
guile  or  aifectation  as  the  little  child  by  her  side.  I  repeat  that 
this  is  not  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  French  physiognomya 
which,  at  its  best,  is  often  spoiled  by  a  consciousness  of  what  it  is, 
and  a  restless  desire  to  be  something  more. 

Goodness  of  disposition,  with  a  clear  complexion  and  handsome 
features,  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  English  beauty.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  this  respect  between  Vandyke's  portraits  of 
women  and  Titian's,  of  which  we  may  find  examples  in  the  Louvre. 
The  picture,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  his  Mistress^  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  latter.  The  neck  of  this  picture  is  like  a 
broad  crystal  mirror  ;  and  the  hair  which  she  holds  so  carelessly  in 
her  hand  is  like  meshes  of  beaten  gold.  The  eyes  which  roll  in 
their  ample  sockets,  like  two  shining  orbs,  and  which  are  turned 
away  from  the  spectator,  only  dart  their  glances  the  more  powerfully 
into  the  soul ;  and  the  whole  picture  is  a  paragon  of  frank  cordial 
grace,  and  transparent  brilliancy  of  colouring.  Her  tight  boddice 
compresses  her  full  but  Bncly  proportioned  waist ;  while  the  tucker 
in  part  conceals  and  almost  clasps  the  snowy  bosom.     But  you  never 
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thiok  of  any  thing  beyood  the  personal  attractioa&,  and  a  oeitaia 
sparkling  intelligence.  She  is  not  marble,  but  a  line  piece  of 
aoimated  clay.  There  is  none  of  that  retired  and  ahrinkiog  character, 
that  modesty  of  demeanour,  that  scnsitiTe  delicacy,  that  starts  even 
at  the  shadow  of  c\-il — that  are  so  erideotly  to  be  traced  in  the 
portrait  by  Vandyke.  Still  there  is  no  positive  vice,  no  meanncGS, 
DO  hypocrisy,  but  an  unconstrained  elastic  spirit  of  self-en joynrtent, 
more  bent  on  the  end  than  scrupulous  about  the  means ;  with  finnly 
braced  nerves,  and  a  tincture  of  vulgarity.  She  is  not  like  an 
English  lady,  nor  like  a  lady  at  all ;  but  she  is  a  very  fiae  servant- 
girl,  conscious  of  her  advantages,  and  willing  to  make  the  most  oi 
them*  In  fact,  Titian's  Mistress  answers  exactly,  I  conceive,  to  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  English  word,  I'wtetbtart. — The  Marchioness 
of  Guaato  is  a  fairer  comparison.  She  is  by  the  supposition  a  lady, 
but  still  an  Italian  one.  There  is  a  honeyed  richness  about  the 
texture  of  the  skin,  and  her  air  is  languid  from  a  sense  of  pleasure. 
Her  dress,  though  modest,  has  the  marks  of  studied  coquetry  about 
it ;  it  touches  the  very  limits  which  it  dares  not  pass  ;  and  her  eyes 
which  are  bashful  and  downcast^  do  not  seem  to  droop  under  the 
fear  of  obser^'ation,  but  to  retire  from  the  gaze  of  kindled  admiratiooy 

'Asiftheythrill'd 

Frail  hearts,  yet  quenched  not ! ' 

One  might  say,  with  Othello,  of  the  hand   with  which  she  holds 
the  globe  that  is  offered  to  her  acceptance 


-*This  hand  of  yours  requires 


A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayV, 
Much  eastigalion,  exercise  devout  j 
For  here 's  a  young  and  melting  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.' 

The  hands  of  Vandyke's  portrait  have  the  purity  and  coldness  oJ 
marble.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  such  as  might  be  breathed  upon 
it  by  the  refreshing  breeze;  that  of  the  Marchioness  of  Guasto's  is 
tike  the  glow  it  might  imbibe  from  a  golden  sunset.  The  expression 
in  the  English  lady  springs  from  her  duties  and  her  affections ;  that 
of  the  Italian  Countess  inclines  more  to  her  ease  and  pleasures.  The 
Marchioness  of  Guasto  was  one  of  three  sisters,  to  whom,  it  is  said, 
the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  proposed  to  pay  divine  honours,  in  the  manner 
that  beauty  was  worshipped  by  the  fabulous  enthusiasts  of  old.  Her 
husband  seems  to  have  participated  in  the  common  infatuation,  from 
the  fanciful  homage  that  is  paid  to  her  in  this  allegorical  composition  ; 
and  if  she  was  at  all  intoxicated  by  the  incense  offered  to  her  vanity, 
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the  painter  must  be  allowed  to  have  '  qualified '  the  expression  of  it 
'  very  craftily.' 

I  pass  on  to  another  female  face  and  figure,  that  of  the  Virgin, 
in  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  Pmentation  In  the  Tnnple-,  by  Guido. 
The  expression  here  is  idial^  and  has  a  reference  to  visionary  objects 
and  feelings.  It  is  marked  by  an  abstraction  from  outward  im- 
pressions, a  downcast  look,  an  elevated  brow,  an  absorption  of 
purpose,  a  stillness  and  resignation,  that  become  the  person  and  the 
scene  in  which  she  is  engaged.  The  colour  is  pale  or  gone  ;  so 
that  puriBcd  from  every  grossness,  dead  to  worldly  passions,  she 
almost  seems  like  a  statue  kneeling.  With  knees  bent,  and  hands 
uplifted,  her  motionless  figure  appears  supported  by  a  soul  within, 
all  whose  thoughts,  from  the  low  ground  of  humility,  tend  heaven* 
ward.  We  find  none  of  the  triumphant  buoyancy  of  health  and 
spirit  as  in  the  Titiaus  Mutress^  nor  the  luxurious  softness  of  the 
portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Guasto,  nor  the  flexible,  tremulous 
sensibility,  nor  the  anxious  attention  to  passing  circumstances,  nor  the 
familiar  look  of  the  lady  by  Vandyke ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
complete  unity  and  concentration  of  expression,  the  whole  is  wrought 
up  and  moulded  into  one  intense  feeling,  but  that  feeling  fixed  on 
objects  remote,  refined,  and  ctherial  as  the  form  of  the  fair  supplicant. 
A  still  greater  contrast  to  this  internal,  or  as  it  were,  introverted 
expression,  is  to  be  found  in  the  group  of  female  heads  by  the  same 
artist,  Guido,  in  his  picture  of  the  FRght  of  Paris  and  Helen*  They 
are  the  three  last  heads  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  picture.  They 
are  thrown  into  every  variety  of  attitude,  as  if  to  take  the  heart  by 
surprise  at  every  avenue.  A  tender  warmth  is  suffused  over  their 
faces ;  their  head-dresses  are  airy  and  fanciful,  their  complexion 
sparkling  and  glossy ;  their  features  seem  to  catch  pleasure  from 
every  surrounding  object,  and  to  reflect  it  back  again.  Vanity, 
beauty,  gaiety  glance  from  tlicir  conscious  looks  and  wreathed  smiles, 
like  the  changing  colours  from  the  ring-dove*s  neck.  To  sharpen 
the  effect  and  point  the  moral,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  little 
negro-boy,  who  holds  up  the  train  of  elegance,  fashion,  and  voluptuous 
grace ! 

Guido  was  the  *  genteelest '  of  painters;  he  was  a  poetical 
Vandyke.  The  latter  could  give,  with  inimitable  and  perfect  skill, 
the  airs  and  graces  of  people  of  fashion  under  their  daily  and  habitual 
aspects,  or  as  be  might  see  them  in  a  looking-glass.  The  former 
saw  them  in  his  '  mind's  eye,'  and  could  transform  them  into  supposed 
characters  and  imaginary  situations.  Still  the  elements  were  the 
same.  Vandyke  gave  them  with  the  mannerism  of  habit  and  the 
individual   details ;    Guido,  as   they   were   rounded   into  grace  and 
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from  sttempaag  fobjects  ■■iruw^iiiiii  with  k.  He  *  trod  the  |  rim  row 
path  of  dalHancr/  with  eqad  }wuJeitc  tad  modcity.  Tfaott  be  it 
a  littJc  moootODOoa  aod  Came,  ii  all  tiut  can  be  taid  agaimc  Iub; 
and  he  feldom  vent  out  of  hu  way  to  expose  hb  de6cieDcics  m  a 
glarisg  point  of  ¥iew.  He  came  rcmnd  to  rabjecu  of  beauty  at  la«, 
or  gave  them  that  toro.  A  «tory  it  told  of  his  hariog  painted  a 
rcry  lovely  head  of  a  ^rl,  and  being  asked  from  whom  he  had  takca 
it,  he  replied,  '  From  hit  old  man  ! '  Thit  it  not  uolikcly.  He  it 
the  only  great  painter  (except  Correggio)  who  appears  constantly  to 
hare  itibjccted  what  he  &aw  to  an  imaginary  itandard.  His 
Magdalena  are  more  beautiful  than  sorrowful ;  in  his  Madonnas  there 
it  more  of  tweetneis  and  modesty  than  of  eleTatioa.  He  makes  but 
little  difference  between  his  heroes  and  bis  heroines;  his  angels  arc 
women,  and  his  women  angels  !  If  it  be  said  that  he  repeated  him* 
•clf  too  oTien,  and  has  painted  too  many  Magdalena  and  Madonnai, 
I  can  only  say  in  answer,  '  Would  he  had  painted  twice  as  many  !  ' 
If  Guido  wanted  compass  and  variety  in  his  art,  it  signifies  little, 
since  what  he  wanted  is  abundantly  sapplied  by  others.  He  had 
toftncM,  delicacy  and  iJea/  grace  in  a  supreme  degree,  and  his  fame 
rests  on  these  as  the  cloud  on  the  rock.  It  is  to  the  highest  point 
of  excellence  in  aoy  art  or  department  that  we  look  back  with 
gratitude  and  admiration,  as  it  is  the  highest  mountain  peak  that  we 
catch  in  the  disunce,  and  lose  sight  of  only  when  it  turns  to  air. 

1  know  of  no  other  difference  between  Raphael  and  Guido,  than 
that  the  one  was  twice  the  man  the  other  was.  Raphael  was  a  bolder 
gvniuK,  and  invented  according  to  nature :  Guido  only  made  draughts 
after  his  own  disposition  and  character.  There  is  a  common  cant  of 
criticism  which  makes  Titian  merely  a  colourist,  "Whzt  he  really 
wanted  v/nu  invention  :  he  had  exprcusion  in  the  highest  degree.  1 
declare  I  have  seen  heads  of  his  with  more  meaning  in  them  than  any 
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of  Raphael's.  But  he  fell  bhort  of  Ra^hat!)  m  this,  that  (except  to 
one  or  two  instances)  he  could  not  heighten  and  adapt  the  expression 
that  he  saw  to  ditfcrent  and  more  striking  circumstaoces.  He  gave 
more  of  what  he  saw  than  any  other  painter  that  ever  lived,  and  in 
the  imitative  part  of  his  art  had  a  more  universal  genius  than  Raphael 
had  in  composition  and  invention.  Beyond  the  actual  and  habitual 
look,  of  nature,  however,  '  the  demon  that  he  served  '  deserted  him, 
or  became  a  very  tame  one.  Vandyke  gave  more  of  the  general  air 
and  manners  of  fashionable  life  than  of  individual  character ;  and  the 
subjects  that  he  treated  arc  neither  remarkable  for  intellect  nor 
passion.  They  are  people  of  polished  manners,  and  placid  constitu- 
tions ;  and  many  of  the  very  best  of  them  are  '  stupidly  good.' 
Titian's  portraiu,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  present  a  much  more 
formidable  than  inviting  appearance.  You  would  hardly  trust  yourself 
in  a  room  with  them.  You  do  not  bestow  a  cold,  leisurely  approba- 
tion on  them,  but  look  to  see  what  they  may  be  thinking  of  you,  not 
without  some  apprehension  for  the  residt.  They  have  not  the  clear 
smooth  skins  or  the  even  pulse  that  Vandyke  s  seem  to  possess. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  tierce,  wary,  voluptuous,  subtle,  haughty. 
Raphael  painted  Italian  faces  as  well  as  Titian.  But  he  threw  into 
them  a  character  of  intellect  rather  than  of  temperament.  In  Titian 
the  irritability  takes  the  lead,  sharpens  and  gives  direction  to  the 
understanding.  There  seems  to  be  a  personal  controversy  between 
the  spectator  and  the  individual  whose  portrait  he  contemplates, 
which  shall  be  master  of  the  other.  I  may  refer  to  two  portraits  in 
the  Louvre,  the  one  by  Raphael,  the  other  by  Titian  (Nos.  1 1  53 
and  1210),  in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  I  do  not  know  two 
iiner  or  more  characteristic  specimens  of  these  masters,  each  in  its 
way.  The  one  is  of  a  student  dressed  in  black,  absorbed  in  thought, 
intent  on  some  problem,  with  the  hands  crossed  and  leaning  on  a 
table  for  support,  as  it  were  to  give  freer  scope  to  the  labour  of  the 
brain,  and  though  the  eyes  are  directed  towards  you,  it  is  with 
evident  absence  of  mind.  Not  so  the  other  portrait.  No.  1210. 
All  its  faculties  are  collected  to  see  what  it  can  make  of  you,  as  if 
you  had  intruded  upon  it  with  some  hostile  design,  it  takes  a  defensive 
attitude,  and  shews  as  much  vigilance  as  dignity.  It  draws  itself  up, 
as  if  to  say,  'Well,  what  do  you  think  of  me?'  and  exercises  a 
discretionary  power  over  you.  It  has  *an  eye  to  threaten  and 
command,'  not  to  be  lost  in  idle  thought,  or  in  ruminating  over  some 
abstruse,  speculative  proposition.  It  is  this  intense  personal  character 
which,  I  think,  gives  the  superiority  to  Titian's  portraits  over  all 
others,  and  sumps  them  with  a  living  and  permanent  inurest.  Of 
other  pictures  you  tire,  if  you  have  them  constantly  before  you ;  of 
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bis,  nerer.  For  other  pictures  bare  either  an  abstracted  look  aod 
you  dismiss  them,  when  you  have  made  up  your  mind  on  the  subject 
as  a  matter  of  criticism ;  or  an  heroic  look*  and  you  cannot  be  always 
straining  your  enthusiasm;  or  an  insipid  look,  and  you  sicken  of  it. 
But  whenever  you  turn  to  look  at  Titian's  portraits,  they  appear  to 
be  looking  at  you ;  there  seems  to  be  some  question  pending  between 
you,  as  though  an  intimate  friend  or  inveterate  foe  were  in  the  room 
with  you  ;  they  exert  a  kind  of  fascinating  power  ;  and  there  is  that 
exact  resembUnce  of  individual  nature  which  is  always  new  and 
always  interesiiog,  because  you  cannot  carry  away  a  mental  abstraction 
of  it,  and  you  must  recur  to  the  object  to  revive  it  in  its  full  force 
and  integrity.  I  would  as  soon  have  Raphael's  or  most  other 
pictures  hanging  up  in  a  Collection,  that  1  might  pay  an  occasional 
visit  to  them  :  Titian's  are  the  only  ones  that  I  should  wish  to  hare 
hanging  in  the  same  room  with  me  for  company  ! 

Titian  in  his  portraits  appears  to  have  understood  the  principle  of 
historical  design  better  than  any  body.  Hvcry  part  tells,  and  has  a 
bearing  on  the  whole.  There  is  no  one  who  has  such  simplicity  and 
repose — no  violence,  no  affectation,  no  attempt  at  forcing  an  effect; 
insomuch  that  by  the  uninitiated  he  is  often  condemned  as  unmeaning 
and  insipid.  A  turn  of  the  eye,  a  compression  of  the  lip  decides  the 
point.  He  just  draws  the  face  out  of  its  most  ordinary  state,  and 
gives  it  the  direction  he  would  have  it  take ;  but  then  every  part 
takes  the  same  direction,   and   the  effect  of  this  united  impression 

(which  is  absolutely  momentary  and  all  but  habitual)  is  wonderful. 
t  it>  that  which  makes  his  portraits  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
striking  in  the  world.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  a  number 
of  small  loadstones,  that  by  acting  together  lift  the  greatest  weights. 
Titian  seized  upon  the  lineB  of  character  in  the  mo!;t  original  and 
connected  point  of  view.  Thus  in  his  celebrated  portrait  of  Hippolito 
de  Medici,  there  is  a  keen,  sharpened  expression  that  strikes  yon, 
like  a  blow  from  the  spear  that  he  holds  in  his  hand.  The  look  goes 
through  you;  yet  it  has  no  frown,  no  startling  gesticulation,  no 
affected  penetration.  It  is  quiet,  simple,  but  it  almost  withers  yon. 
The  whole  face  and  each  separate  feature  is  cast  in  the  same  acute 
or  wedge-like  form.  The  forehead  is  high  and  narrow,  the  eyebrows 
raised  and  coming  to  a  point  in  the  middle,  the  nose  straight  and 
peaked,  the  mouth  contracted  and  drawn  up  at  the  corners,  the  chin 
acute,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  face  slanting  to  a  point.  The  number 
of  acute  angles  which  the  lines  of  the  face  form,  are,  in  fact,  a  net 
entangling  the  attention  and  subduing  the  will.  The  effect  is  felt  at 
once,  though  it  asks  time  and  consideration  to  understand  the  cause. 
It  is  a  face  which  you  would  beware  of  rousing  into  anger  or  hostility, 
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as  you  would  beware  of  setting  in  motion  some  complicated  and 
dangerous  machinery.  The  possessor  of  it,  you  may  be  sure,  ia  no 
trifler.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  character  of  the  man.  This  is  to 
paint  true  portrait  and  true  history.  So  if  our  artist  painted  a  mild 
and  thoughtful  expression,  all  the  lines  of  the  countenance  were 
softened  and  relaxed.  If  the  mouth  was  going  to  speak,  the  whole 
^ce  was  going  to  speak.  It  was  the  same  in  colour.  The  gradations 
are  infioite,  and  yet  so  blended  as  to  be  imperceptible.  No  two  tints 
are  the  same,  though  they  produce  the  greatest  harmony  and  simplicity 
of  Cone,  like  flesh  iuelf.  *  If/  said  a  person,  pointing  to  the  shaded 
side  of  a  poruait  of  Titian,  *  you  could  turn  this  round  to  the  light, 
you  would  find  it  would  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  other  side !  ' 
Id  ehortf  there  is  manifest  in  hia  portraits  a  greater  tenaciousness  and 
identity  of  impression  than  in  those  of  any  other  painter.  Form, 
colour,  feeling,  character,  seemed  to  adhere  to  his  eye,  and  to  become 
part  of  himself;  and  his  pictures,  on  this  account,  '  leare  stings '  in 
the  minds  of  the  spectators  1  There  is,  I  grant,  the  same  personal 
appeal,  the  same  point-blank  look  in  some  of  Raphael's  portraits  (see 
those  of  a  Princess  of  Arragon  and  of  Count  Castiglione,  No.  !  1 50 
and  1 1 5 1 )  as  in  Titian  :  bat  they  want  the  texture  of  the  skin  and 
the  minute  indtTiduat  details  to  stamp  them  with  the  same  reality. 
And  again,  as  to  the  uniformity  of  outline  in  the  features,  this  principle 
has  been  acted  upon  and  carried  to  excess  by  Kneller  and  other 
artists.  The  eyes,  the  eye-brows,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  arc 
rounded  off  as  if  they  were  turned  in  a  /aihr,  or  as  a  peruke-maker 
arranges  the  curls  of  a  wig.  In  them  it  is  vile  and  mechanical,  with- 
out any  reference  to  truth  of  character  or  nature ;  and  instead  of 
being  pregnant  with  meaning  and  originality  of  expression,  produces 
only  insipidity  and  monotony. 

Perhaps  what  is  oifered  above  as  a  key  to  the  peculiar  expression 
of  Titian's  heads  may  also  serve  to  explain  the  difference  between 
painting  or  copying  a  portrait.  As  the  perfection  of  his  faces  consists 
in  the  entire  unity  and  coincidence  of  all  the  parts,  so  the  difficulty 
of  ordinary  portrait-painting  is  to  bring  them  to  bear  at  all,  or  to  piece 
one  feature,  or  one  day's  labour  on  to  another.  In  copying,  this 
diificulty  does  not  occur  at  all.  The  human  face  is  not  one  thing,  as 
the  vulgar  suppose,  nor  does  it  remain  always  the  same.  It  hat 
infinite  varieties,  which  the  artist  is  obliged  to  notice  and  to  reconcile, 
or  he  will  make  strange  work.  Not  only  the  light  and  shade  upon  it 
do  not  continue  for  two  minutes  the  same :  the  position  of  the  head 
constantly  varies  (or  if  you  are  strict  with  a  sitter,  he  grows  sullen 
and  stupid),  each  feature  is  in  motion  every  moment,  even  while  the 
artist  is  working  at  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  the  whole  expression 
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of  the  couotenaxsce  uidcrgoo  a  change,  90  thai  ibr  exprcsncm  which 
you  garr  to  the  forehead  or  eyes  yesterday  is  locaQv  iiicaai|adbfe 
with  that  vrbAch  yoo  hare  to  give  to  the  month  ta-oay.  Yo«  en 
oaly  bring  h  back  again  to  the  same  point  or  give  it  a  oobmcbC 
coDscmctioD  by  an  cdfort  ot  imaginatioo,  or  a  strong  feeling  of  char- 
acter i  and  you  must  coooect  the  features  together  less  by  the  eye 
than  by  the  miod.  The  mere  settiog  down  what  yoa  see  in  this 
medley  of  succettive,  teazing,  contradictory  iiin«cssioin,  woold  never 
do ;  either  yoa  must  cootiooally  efiace  what  yon  have  done  tbe 
instant  before,  or  if  you  retain  it,  yoa  will  prodocc  a  piece  o£ 
patchwork,   worse   than    any  caricature.      There   must   be  a  com- 

fkrebcnsion  of  the  whole,  and  in  truth  a  marai  taut  (as  weU  aa  a 
iteral  one)  to  onraTel  the  confusion,  and  guide  you  through  the 
labyrinth  of  shifting  muscles  and  features.  You  must  leel  what  thu 
means  ^od  dive  into  the  hidden  soul,  in  order  to  know  whether 
is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  for  you  cannot  be  sure  that  it  remains  as  it 
Ponrait'painting  is,  thee,  f>aintiog  from  rccoUectioo  and  from  a 
ceptioQ  of  character,  with  the  object  before  us  to  assist  the 
and  ondcrstaodiog.  In  copying,  on  the  contrary,  one  part  does  not 
run  away  aiKl  leave  you  in  the  lurch,  while  you  are  intent  upon 
another.  Yoo  have  only  to  attend  to  what  is  before  3rou,  and  finish 
it  carefully  a  bit  at  a  time,  and  you  are  sure  that  the  whole  will 
come  right.  One  might  parcel  it  out  into  squares,  as  in  engraTiag, 
and  copy  croc  at  a  time,  without  seeing  or  thinking  of  the  rest.  I  iSo 
not  say  that  a  conception  of  the  whole,  and  a  fiKiing  of  the  art  will 
not  abridge  the  labour  of  copying  or  produce  a  truer  likeness;  but 
it  is  the  chaiyablmess  or  identity  of  the  object  that  chiefly  goo- 
stitutes  the  dimculty  or  facility  of  imiuting  it,  and,  b  the  latter  case, 
reduces  it  nearly  to  a  mechanical  operation.  Ic  is  the  same  in  the 
imitation  of  siiMfct  where  real  objects  have  not  a  principle  of  motion 
in  them*  It  is  as  easy  to  produce  zfaC'ivmU  of  a  table  or  a  chair  as 
to  copy  a  picture,  because  these  things  do  not  stir  from  their  places 
any  more  than  the  features  of  a  portrait  stir  from  theirs.  You  may 
therefore  bestow  any  given  degree  of  minute  and  continued  attention 
00  finishing  any  given  part  without  being  afraid  that  when  finished 
it  will  not  corrcspottd  with  the  rest.  Nay,  it  requires  more  talent  to 
copy  a  line  portrait  than  to  paint  an  original  picture  of  a  uble  or  a 
chair,  for  the  picture  has  a  tod  in  it,  and  the  uble  has  not. — It  has 
been  made  an  objection  (and  I  think  a  just  one)  against  the  extreme 
high-tin i&hing  of  the  drapery  and  back-grounds  in  portraits  (to  which 
some  schools,  particularly  the  French,  are  addiaed),  that  it  gives  an 
uafimshcd  look  to  the  face,  the  most  important  part  of  tbe  picture. 
A  lady  or  a  gentlenun  cannot  sit  quite  so  long  or  so  still  as  a  lay- 
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figure,  and  if  you  finish  up  each  part  according  to  the  length  of  time 
it  will  remain  in  one  position,  the  face  will  seem  to  have  been  painted 
for  the  sake  of  the  drapery,  not  the  drapery  to  set  off  the  face.  There 
is  an  obrious  limit  to  every  thing)  if  we  attend  to  common  sense  and 
feeling.  If  a  carpet  or  a  curtain  will  admit  of  being  finished  more 
than  the  living  face*  we  finish  them  less  because  they  excite  less 
interest,  and  we  are  less  willing  to  throw  away  our  time  and  pains 
upon  thera.  This  is  the  unavoidable  result  in  a  natural  and  well 
regulated  style  of  art;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  school  where  no 
interest  is  felt  in  any  thing,  where  nothing  is  known  of  any  object 
but  that  it  is  there,  and  where  superficial  and  petty  details  which 
the  eye  can  explore,  and  the  hand  execute,  with  persevering  and 
■ystematic  indiH'erence,  constitute  the  soul  of  art  ? 

The  expression  is  the  great  difficulty  in  history  or  portrait-painting, 
and  yet  it  is  the  great  due  to  both.  It  renders  forms  doubly  impres- 
sive  from  the  interest  and  signification  attached  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  the  imitation  of  them  critically  nice,  by  making 
any  departure  from  the  line  of  truth  doubly  sensible.  Mr.  Coleridge 
used  to  say,  that  what  gave  the  romantic  and  mysterious  interest  to 
Saivator's  landscapes  was  their  containing  some  implicit  analogy  to 
human  or  other  living  forms.  His  rocks  had  a  latent  resemblance 
to  the  outline  of  a  human  face ;  his  trees  had  the  distorted  jagged 
shape  of  a  satyr's  horns  and  grotesque  features.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  case ;  but  it  may  serve  to  supply  us  with  an  illustration  of  the 
present  question.  Suppose  a  given  outline  to  represent  a  hiunan  face, 
but  to  be  so  disguised  by  circumstances  and  little  interruptions  as  to 
be  misuken  for  a  projecting  fragment  of  a  rock  in  a  natural  scenery. 
As  long  as  we  conceive  of  this  outline  merely  as  a  representation  of  a 
rock  or  other  inanimate  substance,  any  copy  of  it,  however  rude, 
will  seem  the  same  and  as  good  as  the  original.  Now  let  the 
disguise  be  removed  and  the  general  resemblance  to  a  human  face 
pointed  out,  and  what  before  seemed  perfect,  will  be  found  to  be 
^ceficient  in  the  most  essential  features.  Let  it  be  further  understood 
to  be  a  profile  of  a  particular  face  that  we  know,  and  all  likeness  will 
vanish  from  the  want  of  the  individual  expression,  which  can  only 
be  given  by  being  felt.  That  i&,  the  imitation  of  external  and  visible 
form  is  only  correct  or  nearly  perfect,  when  the  information  of  the 
eye  and  the  direction  of  the  hand  are  aided  and  confirmed  by  the 
previous  knowledge  and  actual  feeling  of  character  in  the  object 
represented.  The  more  there  is  of  character  and  feeling  in  any 
object,  and  the  greater  sympathy  there  is  with  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  the  closer  will  be  the  affinity  between  the  imitation  and  the>- 
thing  imitated ;  as  the  more  there  is  of  character  and  expression  in 
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the  object  without  a  proportionable  sympathy  with  it  in  the  imitator, 
the  more  obviom  will  this  defect  and  the  imperfection  of  the  copy 
become.  That  is,  expression  ib  the  great  test  and  measure  of  a  - 
genius  for  painting,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  mere  imitation  oi  stiU-life^ 
howeYer  perfect,  can  never  furniih  proofs  of  the  highest  skill  or 
talent ;  for  there  is  an  inner  sense,  a  deeper  intuition  into  nature 
that  is  never  unfolded  by  merely  mechanical  objects,  and  which| 
if  it  were  called  out  by  a  new  soul  being  suddenly  infused  into  ao 
inanimate  substance,  would  make  the  former  unconscious  represeota- 
tioD  appear  crude  and  vapid.  The  eye  is  sharpened  and  the  hand 
made  more  delicate  in  its  uct, 

« While  by  the  power 
Of  harmonyj  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things.' 

We  not  only  tee^  but  feel  expression,  by  the  help  of  the  finest  of 
all  our  senses,  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain.  He  then  is  the 
greatest  painter  who  can  put  the  greatest  quantity  of  cxprcssioD ' 
into  bis  works,  for  this  is  the  nicest  and  most  subtle  object  of' 
imitation ;  it  is  that  in  which  any  defect  is  soonest  visible,  which 
must  be  able  to  stand  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  where  the  power 
of  avoiding  errors,  extravagance,  or  tameness  can  only  be  supplied 
by  the  fund  of  moral  feeling,  the  strength  or  delicacy  of  the  artist's 
sympathy  with  the  ideal  object  of  his  imitation.  To  sec  or  imitate 
any  given  sensible  object  is  one  thing,  the  effect  of  attention  and 
practice ;  but  to  give  expression  to  a  face  is  to  collect  its  meaning 
fi'om  a  thousand  other  sources,  is  to  bring  into  play  the  observation 
and  feeling  of  one's  whole  life,  or  an  infinity  of  knowledge  bearing 
upon  a  single  object  in  different  degrees  and  manners,  and  implying 
a  loftiness  and  refinement  of  character  proportioned  to  the  loftiness 
and  refinement  of  expression  delineated.  Lxpreasion  ia  of  all  things 
the  least  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  most  evanescent  in  its  manifestations. 
Pope's  lines  on  the  character  of  women  may  be  addressed  to  the 
painter  who  undertakes  to  embody  it. 

<  Come  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare, 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  it  off  in  air; 
Chuse  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  falls,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  it  change,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute.* 

It  IS  a  maxim  among  painters  that  no  one  can  paint  more  than  hie 
own  character,  or  more  than  he  himself  understands  or  can  enter 
into.  Nay,  even  in  copying  a  head,  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
making  the  features  unlike  our  own.     A  person  with  a  low  forehead 
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or  a  short  chin  puts  a  constraint  on  himself  in  painting  a  high 
forehead  or  a  long  chin.  So  much  has  Bympathy  to  do  with  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  act  of  servile  imiution  ! — To  pursue  this 
argument  one  step  farther.  People  sometimes  wonder  what  diffi- 
culty there  can  be  in  painting,  and  aslc  what  you  have  to  do  but 
to  set  down  what  you  see  I  This  is  true,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
see  what  is  before  you.  This  is  at  least  as  difficult  as  to  learo 
any  trade  or  language.  We  imagine  that  we  see  the  whole  of 
nature,  because  we  are  aware  of  no  more  than  we  see  of  it.  We 
also  suppose  that  any  given  object,  a  head,  a  hand,  is  one  thing, 
because  we  see  it  at  once,  and  call  it  by  one  name.  But  how 
little  we  see  or  know,  even  of  the  most  familiar  face,  beyond 
a  vague  abstraction,  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  tries  to 
recollect  distinctly  all  its  compoaent  parts,  or  to  draw  the  most 
rude  outline  of  it  for  the  first  time;  or  who  considers  the  variety 
of  surface,  the  numberless  lights  and  shades,  the  tints  of  the  skin, 
every  particle  and  pore  of  which  varies,  the  forms  and  markings  of 
the  features,  the  combined  expression,  and  all  these  caught  (as  far 
as  common  use  is  concerned)  by  a  random  glance,  and  communicated 
by  a  passing  word.  A  student,  when  he  first  copies  a  head,  soon 
comes  to  a  stand,  or  is  at  a  toss  to  proceed  from  seeing  nothing 
more  in  the  face  than  there  is  in  his  copy.  After  a  year  or  two's 
practice  he  never  knows  when  to  have  done,  and  the  longer  he  has 
been  occupied  in  copying  a  face  or  any  particular  feature,  sees  more 
and  more  in  it,  that  he  has  left  undone  and  can  never  hope  to  do. 
There  have  been  only  four  or  five  painters  who  could  ever  produce 
a  copy  of  the  human  countenance  really  fit  to  be  seen ;  and  even  of 
these  few  none  was  ever  perfect,  except  in  giving  some  single  quality 
or  partial  aspect  of  nature,  which  happened  to  fall  in  with  his  own 
particular  studies  and  the  bias  of  his  genius,  as  Raphael  the  drawing, 
Rembrandt  the  light  and  shade,  Vandyke  ease  and  delicacy  of 
appearance,  Sec.  Titian  gave  more  than  any  one  else,  and  yet  he 
had  his  defects.  After  this,  shall  we  say  that  any,  the  commonest 
and  most  uninstructed  spectator  sees  the  whole  of  nature  at  a 
single  glance,  and  would  be  able  to  stamp  a  perfect  representation 
of  it  on  the  cauvaas,  if  he  could  embody  the  image  in  his  mind's 
eye  ? 

I  have  in  this  Essay  mentioned  one  or  two  of  the  portraiu  in  the 
Louvre  that  I  like  best.  The  two  landscapes  which  I  should  most 
covet,  are  the  one  with  a  Rainbow  by  Rubens,  and  the  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise  by  Poussin.  In  the  first,  shepherds  are  reposing 
with  their  flocks  under  the  shelter  of  a  breezy  grove,  the  distance* 
are  of  air,  and  the  whole  landscape  seems  just  washed  with  the 
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My  ttAe  in  pictures  it,  I  betirrc,  rcry  differest  from  thu.  of  licb 
aadjiriaccty  coUeaors.  I  wooid  not  gite  tvo-penoe  for  the  vUc 
Gallery  at  Foothill.  I  •ikould  like  to  have  a  lev  pctsrcs  hng  roiad 
the  room,  thtt  ipeak  to  me  with  vcU-kaown  looki,  that  t«Mdi  mne 
atring  of  memory — ooe  a  aomber  of  Tartushed«  anooch,  glittcriBg 
gewffmtm  The  taste  of  the  Great  ia  pictuica  ii  a^gubrt  fam  not 
■BaooooacaUe.  The  King  is  nid  to  pmer  die  Dvtch  to  the  It^Mi 
achool  of  pamting ;  sod  if  yoa  faiot  yoax  Mrprue  at  thi 
looked  upon  at  a  lery  Gothic  and  amrt  won  of  pcratm. 


iZ 


>  I  mMj  be  aBaa«d  ta  ml  111 B  hoc  (oM  fat  the  aihc  of  ia^ 
baft  to  cxpUio  mKf  neaaiagj  Mr.  UatliB%  pictxre  «f  Ada^  tmd  E 
PandiK.    It  km  tkii  rifirit  Arfect,  tkM  thoc  ii  00  nftm  m  H.    Tot 
■ai^iftcat  aadbrt  ^f^^«>^»^i^f^iU^w^'c^^rcfm^l■^<ii■f>,a» 

flff  WUfap hilt  in  thoBL    Tli^  ntglt  m  wvH  have  beta  Rfflaaatei 

«ap  if  tht  liaaiflf  of  the  'ftnyh,  wkh  the  world  Mid  afl  tbe  (Mn 
•pcad  mm  befiapc  iIkm.    Tkf  vb^  to  Itaw  beca  |MUrd 
■oaiAcr't  ama,  ihat  mf  m  Beaamleit  oanMat,  vitb  Edra't 
dmmf  rowad  Aem,  aavl  NitBfc  atoofbij  to  dodhc  Ikai 
NalJbiiv  cattld  be  ta«  rctved,  ta*  wnlafVanai,  laa  aacnd  inm  *4mf9 
•a  ^  eamtxmrf,  yaa  have  a  faadj  yaiw  laair  viev,  a  ^ 
tdpfe  cov  «l  cte^  of  rac^  aad  ■iiiaaiiiaKyaeJ  ott  afos  Ai  oths,  a 
■Mpaaliaa  ahtady  bcai  an  idle  jae  «w  OMt  vide  vgrU  a^kh  vat  w 
be  flv  afacc  off  eiak^  and  the  acbiatc^mcleaa  tfkit  mf  tbe  artJM 

ffrmmftrimt6mpnmm.yt»eU^  4a^mt 

em  aa  a  ikort.liwed  dcesn  oTU^ 

»9« 
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toid,  however,  by  way  of  consolation, — *To  be  sure,  there  is  Lord 
Carlisle  like*  an  Italian  picture — Mr.  Holwell  Carr  likes  an  Italian 
picture — the  Marquis  of  SurFord  is  fond  of  an  Italian  picture — Sir 
George  Beaumont  likes  an  Italian  picture ! '  These,  notwithstanding, 
are  regarded  as  quaint  and  dariog  exceptions  to  the  established  rule ;  and 
their  preference  is  a  species  of /rxr  majette  in  the  Fine  Arts,  as  great 
an  eccentricity  and  want  of  fashionable  etiquette,  as  if  any  gentleman 
or  nobleman  still  preferred  old  claret  to  new,  when  the  King  is  known 
to  bare  changed  his  mind  on  this  subject;  or  was  guilty  of  the 
offence  of  dipping  his  fore-finger  and  thumb  in  the  middle  of  a  snu0^- 
box,  instead  of  gradually  approximadog  the  contents  to  the  edge  of 
the  box,  according  to  the  most  approved  models.  One  would  imagine 
that  the  great  and  exalted  in  station  would  like  lofty  subjects  in  works 
of  art,  whereas  they  seem  to  have  an  almost  exclusive  predilection  for 
the  mean  and  mechanical.  One  woold  think  those  whose  word  was  law, 
would  be  pleaded  with  the  great  and  striking  ejfecu  of  the  pencil ; '  on 
the  contrary,  they  admire  nothing  but  the  little  and  elaborate.  They 
have  a  fondness  for  cabinet  xord  furniture  pictures,  and  a  proportionable 
antipathy  to  works  of  genius.  Even  art  with  them  must  be  serrile, 
to  be  tolerated-  Perhaps  the  seeming  contradiaion  may  be  explained 
thus.  Snch  persoos  are  raiaed  so  high  above  the  rest  of  the  species, 
that  the  more  violent  and  agitating  pursuits  of  mankind  appear  to  them 
like  the  turmoil  of  ants  on  a  mote-hill.  Nothing  interests  them  but 
their  own  pride  and  self-importance.  Our  passions  arc  to  them  an 
impertinence ;  an  expression  of  high  seotiment  they  rather  shrink 
from  as  a  ludicrous  and  upetan  autmiption  of  equality.  They  there- 
fore like  what  glitters  to  the  e3re,  what  is  smooth  to  the  touch ;  but 
they  shun,  by  an  instinct  of  sovereign  taste,  whatever  has  a  soul  in  it, 
or  implies  a  reciprocity  of  feeling.  The  Gods  of  the  earth  can  have 
DO  interest  in  any  thing  human ;  they  arc  cut  off  from  all  sympathy 
with  the  'bosoms  and  businesses  of  men.'  Instead  of  requiring  to  be 
wound  up  beyond  their  habitual  feeling  of  stately  dignity,  they  wish 
to  have  the  springs  of  over-straioed  pretension  let  down,  to  be  relaxed 
with  *  triBcs  light  as  air,*  to  be  amased  with  the  familiar  and  frivolous, 
and  to  have  the  world  appear  a  scene  of  ttW-Ttfe,  except  as  ihey 
disturb  it !  The  little  in  thought  and  internal  sentiment  is  a  natural 
relief  and  set  off  to  the  oppressive  sense  of  external  magnificence. 


^  The  Dnke  of  Welliflgtoa,  it  it  ui<l,  cannot  enter  into  the  mmts  of  Raphael ; 
b«t  be  admirei  *  the  tpirit  and  fire  *  of  Tintorel.  I  do  not  wonder  at  thia  but.  A 
tentiment  probably  ocvcr  dawned  npoa  hii  Grace'a  mind  \  but  he  may  be  tuppoaeil 
to  reluh  the  daihins  cxecutioa  and  kit  w  miu  aunoer  of  the  Venetian  artist. 
Oh,  Raphael  I  well  b  tC  that  tt  was  one  who  did  not  nndcrttand  thee,  that 
blundered  apoa  the  dettraction  of  hamajiity  I 
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Hence  kiagi  faalifale  aad  rqxat  they  know  doc 

Repow  n  mmewhm  iiinwirj,  and  tfar 
gkntanMod!     Boadca,  dkc  aieclincil 


exccaud  aorc  or  le«  pcrliectlyt  accordiDg  to  the  pace  fvfcs*  and  the 
iodHtry  of  cfe  artist.  We  ttaad  by »  is  it  vcrc*  to  see  dw  work 
dooCy  iasiM  apoo  a  greaser  degrrr  of  ncitpc«  aod  accmtcy^  aad 
cxcrcue  a  coa  of  petty,  jealooi  joriidactioa  over  each  parOcaUr* 
We  are  judgci  of  the  mimieaeM  of  the  *■»«>»,  and  thon^  erer  hi 
uoely  cxecated,as  tbeyghreBt  no  ideas  beyoad  what  «e  had  before, 
we  do  not  feel  bumbied  in  the  comporisoo.  The  anizao  acarcely 
riaca  into  the  artist ;  and  the  name  of  geaios  U  degraded  catfaer  than 
cxaJtod  in  his  person.  The  peitaiiaancc  is  so  br  oora  that  ve  have 
paid  for  it«  and  the  highest  price  is  all  that  is  neceaary  to  prodnce 
the  highest  finishing.  Bat  it  is  not  so  in  worfca  of  gensns  and 
imiftinifion.  Their  price  is  aborc  rubies.  The  inspiratiop  of  the 
Maae  comes  not  with  xhc^fiat  of  a  loooarch,  with  the  donation  of  a 
patron ;  aod,  therefore,  the  Great  turn  with  disgust  or  e^eminatc 
iodiffereDce  from  the  mighty  masters  of  the  Italian  school,  because 
snch  works  baffle  and  confoond  their  self-lore,  aod  make  them  fed 
that  there  is  somethiog  in  the  miod  of  man  which  they  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away. 

'  Quam  nihil  ad  tuum,  PspIniaDc,  ingcoiun  !^ 


ESSAY  XXVI 


ON    NOVELTY  AND  FAMIUARXTV 

*  Horatio,  Cattom  hath  miile  it  to  hnn  i  property  of  euinew. 

Hsmitt,  'Tii  e*eD  to  :  the  haod  of  Uttic  nnpl0]nncat  hath  the  daintier  seittc.* 

Skakupeaji  represetits  his  Grave-£gger  ai  singing  while  he  is 
occupied  in  his  usual  task  of  fliDgiog  the  skulls  out  of  the  eanh  with 
his  spade.  On  this  he  takes  occauon  to  remark,  through  one  of  his 
speakers,  the  effect  of  habit  Id  blunting  our  sensilnlity  to  what  is 
painful  or  disgusting  in  iuclf.  *  Custom  hath  made  it  a  property  of 
eaeiocss  in  him.'  To  which  the  other  is  made  to  reply  io  substance, 
that  those  who  have  the  least  to  do  have  the  finest  feelings  generally. 
The  minds  and  bodies  of  those  who  are  enervated  by  luxury  and 


ease. 
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and  who  have  not  had  to  encounter  the  wear-and-tear  of  life, 
present  a  soft,  unresisting  surface  to  outward  impressions,  and  arc 
endued  with  a  greater  degree  of  susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain. 
Habit  in  most  cases  hardens  and  encrusts,  by  taking  away  the  keener 
edge  of  our  sensations:  but  does  it  not  in  others  quicken  and  refine, 
by  giving  a  mechanical  facility,  and  by  engrafting  an  acquired  sense  ? 
Habit  may  be  said  in  technical  language  to  add  to  our  irritability  and 
lessen  our  sensibility,  or  to  sharpen  our  active  perceptions,  and  deaden 
our  passive  ones.  Practice  makes  perfect — experience  makes  ue 
wise.  The  one  refers  to  what  we  have  to  do,  the  other  to  what  we 
feel.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  distinction,  and  to  give  some 
examples  in  each  kind. 

Clowns,  servants,  and  common  labourers  have,  it  is  true,  hard  and 
coarse  hands,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  hard  and  coarse 
employments ;  but  mechanics,  artizans,  and  artists  of  various  descrip- 
tions, who  are  as  constantly  employed^  though  on  works  demanding 
greater  skill  and  exactness,  acquire  a  proportionable  nicety  and 
discrimination  of  tact  with  practice  and  unremitted  application. 
A  working  jeweller  can  perceive  slight  distinctions  of  surface, 
and  make  the  smallest  incisions  in  the  hardest  substances  from 
mere  practice :  a  woollen-draper  perceives  the  different  degrees 
of  the  fineness  in  cloth,  on  the  same  principle ;  a  watchmaker 
will  insert  a  great  bony  fist,  and  perform  the  nicest  operations 
among  the  springs  and  wheels  of  a  complicited  and  curious 
machinery,  where  the  soft  delicate  hand  of  a  woman  or  a  child 
would  make  nothing  but  blunders.  Again,  a  blind  man  shews  a 
prodigious  sagacity  in  hearing  and  almost  feeling  objects  at  a  distance 
from  him.  His  other  senses  acquire  an  almost  preternatural  quick- 
ness from  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  them  oftener,  and  relying  on 
them  more  implictly,  in  consequence  of  the  privation  of  sight.  The 
musician  distinguishes  tones  and  notes,  the  painter  expressions  and 
colours,  from  constant  habit  and  unwearied  attention,  that  are  quite 
lost  upon  the  common  observer.  The  critic  discovers  beauties  in  a 
poem,  the  poet  features  in  nature,  that  are  generally  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  not  employed  their  imaginations  or  understandings  on 
these  particular  studies.  Whatever  art  or  science  wc  devote  ourselves 
to,  we  grow  more  perfect  in  with  time  and  practice.  The  range  of 
our  perceptions  is  at  once  enlarged  and  refined.  But — there  lies  the 
question  that  must  'give  us  pause' — is  the  pleasure  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  our  habitual  and  critical  discernment,  or  docs  not  our 
familiarity  with  nature,  with  science,  and  with  art,  breed  an  indiffer- 
ence for  those  objects  wc  are  most  conversant  with  and  most  masters 
of?      I  am  afraid  the  answer,  if  an  honest  one,  must  be  on  the 
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ledge  is  power;  but  it  is  not  pleasure,  except  when  it  springs 
immediately  out  of  ignorance  and  incapacity.  An  actor,  who  plays 
a  character  for  the  hundred  and  fortieth  time,  understands  and 
perhaps  performs  it  better ;  but  docs  he  feci  the  part,  has  he  the  same 
pleasure  in  it  as  he  had  the  first  time  ?  The  wonder  is  how  he  can 
go  through  with  it  at  all ;  nor  could  he,  were  he  not  supported  by 
the  plaudits  of  the  audience,  who  seem  like  new  friends  to  him,  or 
urged  on  by  the  fear  of  disgrace,  to  which  no  man  is  ever  reconciled. 
I  will  here  take  occasion  to  suggest  what  appears  to  me  the  true 
state  of  the  question,  whether  a  great  actor  is  enabled  to  embody 
his  part  from  feeling  or  from  study.  I  think  at  the  time  from 
neither  j  but  merely  (or  chiefly  at  least}  from  habit.  But  I  think 
he  must  have  felt  the  character  in  the  first  instance  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  nature  and  genius,  or  he  never  would  have  distin- 
guished himself  in  it.  To  say  that  the  intellect  alone  can  determine 
or  supply  the  movements  or  the  language  of  passion,  is  little  short  of 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  Substituting  the  head  for  the  heart  is  like 
saying  that  the  eye  is  a  judge  of  sounds  or  the  ear  of  colours.  If  a 
man  in  cold  blood  knows  how  another  feels  in  a  fit  of  passion,  it  is 
from  having  been  in  a  passion  himself  before.  Nor  can  the  indifferent 
observation  of  the  outward  signs  attain  to  the  truth  of  nature,  without 
the  inward  sympathy  to  impel  us  forward,  and  to  tel!  us  where  to 
stop.  Without  that  living  criterion,  we  shall  be  either  tame  and 
mechanical,  or  turgid  and  extravagant.  The  study  of  individual 
models  produces  imiutors  and  mannerists :  the  study  of  general 
principles  produces  pedants.  It  is  feeling  alone  that  makes  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  either  mode  of  study ;  that  expands  the  nieagre- 
ness  of  the  one,  that  unbends  the  rigidity  of  the  other,  that  floats  a 
man  into  the  tide  of  popularity,  and  electrifies  an  audience.  It  is 
feeling,  or  it  is  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  hatred,  that 
is  the  original  source  of  the  effects  in  nature  which  are  brought 
forward  on  the  stage ;  and  assuredly  it  is  a  sympathy  with  this  feel- 
ing, that  must  dictate  the  truest  and  most  natural  imitations  of  them. 
To  suppose  that  a  person  altogether  dead  to  these  primary  passions  of 
the  human  breast  can  make  a  great  actor,  or  feign  the  effects  while  he 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause,  is  no  less  absurd  than  to  suppose 
that  I  can  describe  a  place  which  I  never  saw,  or  mimic  a  voice 
which  I  never  heard,  or  speak  a  language  which  I  never  learnt.  An 
actor  void  of  genius  and  passion  may  be  taught  to  strut  about  the 
stage,  and  mouth  out  his  words  with  mock-solemnity,  and  give  him- 
Belf  the  airs  of  a  great  actor^  but  he  will  never  Lc  one.  He  may 
express  his  own  emptiness  and  vanity,  and  make  people  stare,  but  he 
will  not  'send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds.'    The  true,  original 
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maatcr- touches  that  go  to  the  heart,  must  come  from  \u  There  is 
neither  truth  or  beauty  without  nature.  Habit  may  repeal  the  lesson 
that  is  thus  learnt,  just  as  a  poet  may  transcribe  a  fine  passage  without 
being  affected  by  it  at  the  time ;  but  he  could  not  hare  written  it  in 
the  first  instance  without  feeling  the  beauty  of  the  object  he  was 
describing,  or  without  having  been  deeply  impressed  with  it  in  some 
moment  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  then  that  his  genius  was  inspired,  bis 
style  formed,  and  the  foundation  of  his  fame  laid.  People  tell  you 
that  Siernc  was  hard-hearted;  that  the  author  of  Wavcrley  is  a  mere 
worldling;  that  Shakespcar  was  a  man  without  passions.  Do  Dot 
believe  them.  Their  passions  might  have  worn  thcraseUes  out  with 
constant  over-excitcmcnt,  so  that  they  only  knew  how  they  formerly 
felt ;  or  they  might  have  the  controul  over  them  ;  or  from  their  very 
compass  and  variety  they  might  have  kept  one  another  in  check,  so 
that  none  got  very  much  a-head,  and  broke  out  into  extraragant  and 
overt  acts.  But  those  persons  must  have  experienced  the  feelings 
they  express,  and  entered  into  the  situations  they  describe  so  finely, 
at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives  :  the  sacred  source  from  whence 
the  tears  trickle  down  the  checks  of  others,  was  once  fiill,  though  it 
may  be  now  dried  up ;  and  In  all  cases  where  a  strong  impression  of 
truth  and  nature  is  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  others,  it  must  hare 
previously  existed  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  in  the  mind  producing 
it.     Perhaps  it  does  not  strictly  follow,  that 

'They  best  can  paint  them»  who  have  felt  them  most.* 

To  do  this  in  perfection  other  qualifications  may  be  necessary : 
language  may  be  wanting  where  the  heart  tpeals,  but  that  the  tongue 
or  the  pen  or  pencil  can  describe  the  workings  of  natore  with  the 
highest  truth  and  eloquence  without  being  prompted  or  holding  any 
communication  with  the  heart,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  I  utterly 
deny.  When  Talma,  in  the  part  of  CEdipui,  after  the  discovery  of 
his  misfortune,  slowly  raises  his  hands  and  joins  them  together  over 
his  head  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  I  conceive  it  it  because  in  the 
extremity  of  his  anguish,  and  tn  the  full  sense  of  bis  ghastly  and 
desoUte  situation,  he  feels  a  want  of  something  as  a  shield  or  covering 
to  protect  htm  from  the  weight  that  is  ready  to  &11  a.nd  crush  htnit 
and  he  makes  use  of  that  line  arhi  imprcssiw  acxioa  for  this  purpove  : 
— Oct  that  I  suppose  he  is  affected  in  this  manner  every  time  he 
repeats  it,  but  he  never  would  have  thought  of  it  but  from  having 
this  deep  and  bewildering  feeling  oi  weight  and  oppressioa«  wikich 
Damrally  suggested  it  to  his  imagioaiioo,  and  at  the  same  time  aMored 
him  that  it  wai  just«  Feeling  is  in  fact  the  scale  that  wdgfaa  the 
truth  of  all  origmal  coocepcioaa.  When  Mrs.  Siddoos  pbyed  the 
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part  of  Mrs.  Beverley  in  the  Gamester,  and  on  Stukely's  abrupt 
declaration  of  his  unprincipled  passion  at  tlie  moment  of  her  husband's 
imprisonment,  threw  into  her  face  that  nobte  succession  of  varying 
emotions,  first  seeming  not  to  understand  him,  then,  as  her  doubt  is 
removed,  ri&ing  into  sudden  indignation,  then  turning  to  pity,  and 
ending  in  a  burst  of  hybteric  scorn  and  laughter,  was  this  the  effect  ol 
stratagem  or  forethought  as  a  painter  arranges  a  number  of  colours  on 
his  palette?  No — but  by  placing  herself  amply  in  the  situation  oi 
her  heroine,  and  entering  into  all  the  circumstances,  and  feeling  the 
dignity  of  insulted  virtue  and  misfortune,  that  wonderful  display  ot 
keen  and  high-wrought  expressions  burst  from  her  involuntarily  at  the 
same  moment,  and  kindled  her  face  almost  into  a  blaze  of  lightning. 
Yet  Mrs.  Siddons  is  sometimes  accused  of  being  cold  and  insensible. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  she  may  seem  so  after  exertions  such  as  these; 
as  the  Sybils  of  old  after  their  inspired  prophetic  fury  sunk  upon  the 
ground,  breathless  and  exhausted.  But  that  any  one  can  embody 
high  thoughts  and  passions  without  having  the  prototypes  in  their 
own  breast,  is  what  I  shall  not  beheve  upon  hearsay,  and  what  I  am 
sure  cannot  be  proved  by  argument. 

It  is  a  common  complaint,  that  actors  and  actresses  are  dull  when 
oif  the  stage.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  case  ;  but  I  own  I  shculd 
be  surprised  if  it  were  otherwise.  Many  persons  expect  from  the 
eclat  with  which  they  appear  in  certain  characters  to  find  them 
e(]ually  brilUanc  in  company,  not  considering  that  the  effect  they 
produce  in  their  artificial  characters  is  the  very  circumstance  that 
must  disqualify  them  for  producing  any  in  ordinary  cases.  They 
who  have  intoxicated  and  maddened  multitudes  by  their  public  display 
of  talent,  can  rarely  be  supposed  to  feel  much  stimulus  in  entertaining 
one  or  two  friends,  or  in  being  the  life  of  a  dinner-party.  She  who 
perished  over-night  by  the  dagger  or  the  bowl  as  Cassandra  or 
Cleopatra,  may  be  allowed  to  sip  her  tea  in  silence,  and  not  to  be 
herself  again,  till  she  revives  in  Aspasia.  A  tragic  tone  docs  not 
become  lamiliar  conversation,  and  any  other  must  come  very 
awkwardly  and  reluctantly  from  a  great  tragic  actress.  At  least,  in 
the  intervals  of  her  professional  paroxysms,  she  will  hardly  set  up  for 
a  verbal  critic  or  bltu-s  toe  king.  Comic  actors  again  have  their 
repartees  put  into  their  mouths,  and  must  feel  considerably  at  a  loss 
when  their  cue  is  taken  from  them.  The  most  sensible  among  them 
are  modest  and  silent.  It  is  only  those  of  second-rate  pretensions 
who  think  to  make  up  tor  the  want  of  original  wit  by  practical  jokes 
and  siang  phrases.  Theatrical  manners  are,  1  tiiink,  the  most  repulsive 
of  all  others. — Actors  live  on  applause,  and  drag  on  a  laborious 
artificial  existence  by  the  administration  of  perpetual  provocatives  to 
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I  continue  k>  in  spite  of  warning ;  ve  hearken  to  no  roice  bat  that  of 

I  oor   secret    inclinations   and    nattre    bias.       Mr.    Wordsworth    being 

^K  ukcd  why  he  admired  the  sleep  of  infancy,  said  he  thought  *  there 
^^  was  a  grandeur  in  it ;'  the  reason  of  which  is  partly  owing  to  the 
^^  contrast  of  total  unconsciousness  to  all  the  ills  of  life,  and  partly  that 
it  is  the  germ  implying  all  the  future  good ;  an  untouched,  untold 
tnaaore.  In  the  outset  of  life,  all  that  is  to  come  of  it  seems  to 
press  with  double  force  upon  the  heart,  and  our  yearnings  after  good 
and  dread  of  eri]  are  in  proportion  to  the  little  we  hare  known  of 
either.  The  first  ebullttiofu  of  hope  and  fear  in  the  human  heart  lift 
ns  to  heaven,  or  sink  us  to  the  abyss ;  but  when  served  out  to  us  in 
dribblets  and  palled  by  repetition,  they  lose  their  interest  and  effect. 
Or  the  dawn  of  experience,  like  that  of  day,  shews  the  wide  prospect 
stretched  out  before  us,  and  dressed  in  its  liveliest  colours ;  as  we 
proceed,  we  tire  of  the  length  of  the  way  ai>d  complain  of  iu  same- 
sen.  The  path  of  life  is  stripped  of  its  freshness  and  beauty  ;  and 
as  we  grow  acquainted  with  them,  we  become  indifferent  to  weal 
or  woe. 

The  best  part  of  oor  Itres  we  pass  in  coaming  on  what  is  to  come ; 
or  in  fancying  what  may  have  happened  in  real  or  fictitious  story  to 
others.  I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  reading  the  adventures  of  a 
DOTcl  (and  perhaps  changing  situations  with  the  hero)  than  I  ever 
had  tn  my  own.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  feel  much  hamner — a 
greater  degree  of  bean's  ease — than  I  used  to  feel  in  reading  Tristram 
Shandy,  and  Peregrine  Pickie,  and  Tom  Jones,  and  the  Tatler,  and 
Gil  Bias  of  Santillane,  and  Werter,  and  Boccacio.  It  was  some 
years  after  that  I  read  the  last,  bat  his  t^es 

*  Dallied  mih  the  innocence  of  love, 
like  the  old  Time.* 

Tbe  story  of  Frcderigo  Alberigi  affected  me  as  if  it  had  been 
my  own  case,  and  I  saw  his  hawk  upon  her  perch  in  the  clear,  cold 
air,  *  and  how  fat  and  fair  a  bird  she  was,'  as  plain  as  ever  I  saw 
a  picture  of  Titian's;  and  felt  that  I  should  hare  served  her  np  as 
he  did«  as  a  beuKjuet  for  his  mistress,  who  came  to  visit  him  at  his 
own  poor  farm.  I  could  wish  that  Lord  Byron  had  employed  him- 
self while  in  Italy  in  rescuing  soch  a  writer  as  Boccacio  from 
anmerited  oUoqay,  instead  of  nuking  those  notable  discoveries,  that 
Pope  wts  a  poet,  and  dut  Shakespcar  was  not  one !  Mrs.  lochbald 
was  ahrajrs  a  great  £iTOiiritc  wiiii  me.  There  is  tbe  true  sotil  of 
woman  breathing  from  what  she  writes,  as  much  as  if  yoa  heard  her 
voice.  It  b  as  if  Venus  had  written  books.  I  first  r^  her  Simple 
Samy  (of  all  places  is  tbe  world}  at  M .     No  matter  where  it 
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waa ;  for  it  transported  rnc  out  of  myaelf.  I  recollect  walking  out 
to  escape  from  one  of  the  tenderest  parts,  in  order  to  return  to  it 
again  with  double  relish.  An  old  crazy  hand-organ  was  playing 
Robin  Adair,  a  summer- shower  dropped  manna  on  my  head,  and 
slaked  my  feverish  thirst  of  happiness.  Her  heroine,  Misa  Milncr, 
was  at  my  side.  My  dream  has  since  been  verified: — how  like  it 
was  to  the  reality!  In  truth,  ttie  reality  itself  was  but  a  dream. 
Do  I  not  still  see  that  '  simple  movement  of  her  finger '  with  which 
Madame  Basil  beckoned  Jean  Jaccjues  to  the  seat  at  her  £0^^  the 
heightened  colour  that  tinged  her  profile  as  she  sat  at  her  work 
oettiog,  the  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hair  ?  Is  not  the  glow  of  youth 
and  beauty  in  her  cheek  blended  with  the  blushes  of  the  roses  in  her 
hair  ?  Do  they  not  breathe  the  breath  of  love  ?  And  (what  though 
the  adventure  was  unfinished  by  either  writer  or  reader)  is  not  the 
blank  filled  up  with  the  rare  and  subtle  spirit  of  fancy,  that  imparts 
the  fullness  of  delight  to  the  airdrawn  creations  of  bniin  ?  I  once 
sat  on  a  sunny  bank  in  a  field  in  which  the  green  blades  of  corn 
waved  in  the  fitful  northern  breeze,  and  read  the  letter  in  the  Ne^w 
Ekiuy  in  which  St,  Prcux  describes  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  I  never 
felt  what  Shakespcar  calls  my  *  glassy  essence,'  so  much  as  then. 
My  thoughts  were  pure  and  free.  They  took  a  tone  from  the 
objects  before  me,  and  from  the  simple  roanoers  of  the  iohabitaats 
of  mountain-scenery,  so  well  described  in  the  letter.  The  style  gave 
me  the  same  sensation  as  the  drops  of  morning  dew  before  they  are 
scorched  by  the  sun ;  and  I  thought  Julia  did  well  to  praise  it.  I 
wished  I  could  have  written  such  a  letter.  That  wish,  enhanced 
by  my  admiration  of  genius  and  the  feeling  of  the  objects  around  me, 
was  accompanied  with  more  pleasure  than  if  I  had  written  fifty  such 
letters,  or  had  gained  all  the  reputation  of  its  immortal  author  !  Of 
all  the  pictures,  prints,  or  drawings  I  ever  saw,  none  ever  gave  me 
such  satisfaction  ae  the  rude  etchings  at  the  top  of  Rousseau's 
Confestions.  There  is  a  necromantic  spell  in  the  outlines.  Imagina- 
tion is  a  witch.  It  is  not  even  said  anywhere  that  Buch  is  the  case, 
but  1  had  got  it  in  my  head  that  the  rude  sketches  of  old-fashioned 
houses,  stone-walls,  and  stumps  of  trees  represented  the  scenes  at 
Annecy  and  Vcvay,  where  he  who  reli&lied  all  more  sharply  than 
others,  and  by  his  own  intense  aspirations  after  good  had  nearly 
delivered  mankind  from  the  yoke  of  evil,  first  drew  the  breath  oi 
hope.  Here  love's  golden  rigol  bound  his  brows,  and  here  fell  from 
it.  It  was  the  partition-wali  between  life  and  death  to  him,  and  all 
beyond  it  was  a  desert !   .  .  . 


*  And  bade  the  lovely  tccnes  at  distance  hail/ 
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^^"  I  used  to  apply  this  Itae  to  the  distant  range  of  hills  in  a  paltry 

r  landscape^  which   however   had   a  tender   reroal   tone   and   a  dewy 

I  freshness.      I  could  look  at  them  till  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 

I  my  heart  dissolved  in  faintnesB.     Why  do  I  recal  the  circumstance 

after  a  lapse  of  years  with  so  much  interest  ?  Because  I  felt  it  then. 
Those  feeble  outlines  were  linked  in  my  mind  to  the  purest,  fondest 
yearnings  after  good,  that  dim,  airy  space  contained  my  little  all  of 
hope,  buoyed  up  by  charming  fears ;  the  delight  with  which  I 
dwelt  upon  it,  enhanced  by  my  ignorance  of  what  was  in  store  for 
me,  was  free  from  mortal  grossoess,  familiarity  or  disappointment, 
and  I  drank  pleasure  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  silent  hills  and  gleaming 
vallies  as  from  a  cup  Blled  to  the  brim  with  lore-philtres  and  poisonous 
sweetness  by  the  sorceress,  Fancy  ! 

Mr.  Opie  used  to  consider  it  as  an  error  to  stippose  that  an  artist's 
first  works  were  necessarily  crude  and  raw,  and  that  he  went  on 
regularly  improving  on  them  afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  he 
maintained  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  done  <  with  all  his 
heart,  and  soul,  and  might ; '  that  they  contained  his  best  thoughts, 
those  which  his  genius  most  eagerly  prompted,  and  which  he  had 
matured  and  treasured  up  longest,  from  the  first  dawn  of  art  and 
nature  on  his  mind ;  and  that  his  subsec^uent  works  were  rather 
after-thoughts,  and  the  leavings  and  makt-ihiftt  of  his  invention. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  Potta 
nasdtur^  non  Jit ;  that  is,  it  is  the  strong  character  and  impulse  of 
the  mind  that  forces  out  its  way  and  stamps  itself  upon  outward 
objects,  not  that  is  elicited  and  laboriously  raised  into  artificial 
importance  by  contrivance  and  study.  An  improving  actor,  artist, 
or  poet  never  becomes  a  great  one.  I  have  known  such  in  my  time* 
who  were  always  advancing  by  slow  and  sure  steps  to  the  height  of 
their  profession ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  some  man  of  genius  rose, 
and  passing  them,  at  once  seized  on  the  cop-most  round  of  ambition's 
ladder,  so  that  they  still  remained  in  the  second  class.  A  volcano 
docs  not  give  warning  when  it  will  break  out,  nor  a  thunder-bolt  send 
word  of  its  approach.  Mr.  Kean  stamped  himself  the  first  night  in 
Shylock  ;  he  never  did  any  better.  Mr.  Kenible  is  the  only  great 
and  truly  impressive  actor  1  remember,  who  rose  to  his  stately  height 
by  the  interposition  of  art  and  gradations  of  merit.  A  man  of 
genius  is  sui  generic — to  be  known,  he  need  only  to  be  seen — you 
can  no  more  dispute  whether  he  is  one,  than  you  can  dispute  whether 
it  is  a  panther  that  is  shewn  you  in  a  cage.  Mrf>.  Siddons  did  not 
succeed  the  first  time  she  appeared  on  the  London  boards,  but  then 
it  was  in  Garrick's  time,  who  sent  her  back  to  the  country.  He 
startled  and  put  her  out  in  some  part  she  had  to  play  with  him,  by 
vou  vu. :  u  ^5 
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of  water  hesiutes  at  first  what  directioD  it  shall  take,  but  afterwards 
follows  iu  own  cour»c.  The  very  osdllaiion  of  the  mind  in  ita 
first  perilous  and  staggering  search  after  truth,  brings  together 
extreme  arguments  and  liluittrations,  that  would  never  occur  in  a 
more  settled  and  methodised  state  of  opinion,  and  felicitous  suggestiona 
turn  up  when  we  are  trying  experiments  on  the  understanding,  of 
which  we  can  have  no  hope  when  we  have  once  made  up  our  miodi 
to  a  cooclosion,  and  only  go  over  the  previous  steps  that  led  to  it. 
So  that  the  greater  number  of  opinions  wc  hare  formed,  we  are  Icsi 
capable  of  forming  new  ones,  and  slide  into  common-places,  according 
aa  we  have  them  at  hand  to  resort  to.  It  is  easier  ukmg  the  beaten 
path  than  making  our  way  over  bogs  and  precipices.  The  great 
difficulty  in  philosophy  is  to  come  to  every  que«tioD  with  a  mind 
fre&h  and  unshackled  by  former  theories,  though  strengthened  by 
exercise  and  information ;  as  in  the  practice  of  art,  the  great  thing 
is  to  reuin  our  admiration  of  the  beautifiiJ  in  nature,  together  with 
the  power  to  imitate  it,  and  not,  from  a  want  of  this  original  feeling, 
to  be  enslaved  by  formal  rules,  or  dazzled  by  the  mere  difHculties  of 
execution.  Habit  is  necessary  to  give  power  :  but  with  the  stimulus 
of  novelty,  the  love  of  truth  and  nature  ceases  through  indolence 
or  insensibility.  Hence  wisdom  too  commonly  degenerates  into 
prejudice ;  and  skill  into  pedantry.  Ask  a  metaphysician  what 
subject  he  understands  best ;  and  he  will  tell  you  that  which  he 
knows  the  least  about.  Ask  a  musician  to  play  a  favourite  tune,  and 
be  will  select  an  air  the  most  difficult  of  execution.  If  you  ask  an 
artist  his  opinion  of  a  picture,  he  will  point  to  some  defect  in 
pcrtpeaive  or  anatomy.  If  an  opera-dancer  wishes  to  impress  you 
with  an  idea  of  his  grace  and  accomplishments,  he  will  throw  himself 
into  the  most  distorted  attitude  possible-  Who  would  not  rather  see 
a  dance  in  the  forest  of  Montmorenci  on  a  summer's  evening  by  a 
hundred  laughing  peasant-girls  and  their  partners,  who  come  to  this 
scene  for  several  miles  round,  rushing  through  the  forest-glades,  as 
the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks,  than  all  the  ptrotuUes,  pUd-a- 
piomhs^  and  entrechati,  performed  at  the  French  Opera  by  the  whole 
corpt  lie  halleS^  Yet  the  first  only  just  contrive  to  exert  their  heels, 
and  not  put  thdr  partners  out,  whilst  the  last  perform  nothing  but 
feats  of  dexterity  and  miracles  of  skill — not  one  of  which  they  could 
ever  perform,  if  they  had  not  lost  every  idea  of  natural  grace,  ease, 
or  decorum  in  habitual  callousoets  or  profensional  vanity,  or  had  one 
feeling  left  which  prompts  their  rustic  rivals  to  run  through  the  mazes 
of  the  dance 


*  With  hecdles*  h»te  and  giddy  cunning/ 
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all  the  enjoyment  that  is  to  be  found  in  looking  down  with  self- 
complacent  triumph  on  the  inreriority  of  others,  or  all  the  torment 
that  there  is  in  envying  their  success.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  machine  will  ever  stand  still  afterwards.  Mandeville  has 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  if  it  were  not  for  envy,  malice,  and  all 
un charitableness,  mankind  would  perish  of  pure  chagrin  and  tnnui; 
and  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  contradict  him. — The  same  spirit  of 
emulation  that  urges  us  on  to  surpass  others,  supplies  us  with  a  new 
source  of  satisfaction  (of  something  which  is  at  least  the  reverse  of 
indifference  and  apathy )  in  the  indefatigable  exertion  of  our  Acuities 
and  the  perception  of  new  and  minor  shades  of  distinction.  These, 
if  not  so  delightful,  are  more  subtle,  and  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
They  borrow  something  of  taste  and  pleasure  from  their  first  origin, 
till  they  dwindle  away  into  mere  abstractions.  The  exercise, 
whether  of  our  minds  or  bodies,  sharpens  and  gives  additional  alacrity 
to  our  active  impressions,  as  the  indulgence  of  our  sensibility,  whether 
to  pleasure  or  pain,  blunts  our  passive  ones.  The  will  to  do,  the 
power  to  think,  is  a  progressive  faculty,  though  not  the  capcity  to 
feel.  Otherwise,  the  business  of  life  could  not  go  on.  If  it  were 
necessity  alone  that  oiled  the  springs  of  society,  people  would  grow 
tired  and  restive,  they  would  lie  down  and  die.  But  with  use  there 
comes  a  habit,  a  positive  need  of  something  to  keep  off  the  horror 
of  vacancy.  The-sense  of  power  has  a  sense  of  pleasure  annexed 
to  it,  or  what  is  practically  tantamount,  an  impulse,  an  endeavour, 
that  carries  us  through  the  most  tiresome  drudgery  or  the  hardest 
tasks.  Indolence  is  a  part  of  our  nature  too.  There  is  a  vh  tneriU 
at  first,  a  difficulty  in  beginning  or  in  leaving  off.  I  have  spun  out 
this  Essay  in  a  good  measure  from  the  dread  I  feel  of  entering  upon 
new  subjects.-^ Some  such  reasoning  is  necessary  to  account  for  the 
headstrong  and  incorrigible  violence  of  the  passions  when  the  will  is 
once  implicated.  So  in  ambition,  in  avarice,  in  the  love  of  gaming 
and  of  drinking  (where  the  strong  stimulus  is  the  chief  excitement), 
there  is  no  hope  of  any  termination,  of  any  pause  or  relaxation ;  but 
we  are  hurried  forward,  as  by  a  fever,  when  all  sense  of  pleasure  is 
dead,  and  wc  only  persevere  as  it  were  out  of  contradiction,  and  in 
defiance  of  tlie  obstacles,  the  mortifications  and  privations  we  have 
to  encounter.  The  resistance  of  the  will  to  outward  circumstancea, 
its  determination  to  create  its  own  good  or  evil,  is  also  a  part  of  the 
same  constitution  of  the  mind.  The  solitary  captive  can  make  a 
companion  of  the  spider  that  straggles  into  his  cell,  or  find  amusement 
in  counting  the  nails  in  his  dungeon-door ;  while  the  proud  lord  that 
placed  him  there  feels  the  depth  of  solitude  in  crowded  ball-rooms 
atul  hot  theatres,  and  turns  with  weariness  from  the  scenes  of  luxurjr 
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the 


i  MsMthey 
ftock  Of  ***p*^*****^i  to  scowl 
prendkc*,  aad  lecoacfle  the  ofumoM  of  ^ 
Ediafanri^  sod  Quvtcrlj  Reviewt^  It  u  qsite  oeedksL  There  ia 
ft  project  «t  preaent  cmertained  ia  ccrtMD  drdei,  to  give  the  French 
a  tMte  for  Shakespcar.  They  afaoold  mDy  begia  vith  the  Eogtidu* 
Mamy  of  their  own  best  antbon  are  neglecced ;  ochen,  of  whom  new 
EdttBDM  have  been  printed,  Ike  heavy  on  the  bookielkn'  hands.  It 
is  by  aa  etpedal  dispcocxiioa  of  Providciice  that  huigvages  wear  out ; 
as  otherwise  we  tboold  be  buried  alirc  midef  a  load  of  books  and 
kaowledfe.  People  talk  of  a  phikMophical  and  maieml  iusgay. 
We  have  cnoogh  to  do  to  uadmcand  oor  own,  and  to  read  a 
tlwogindtti  part  (pczhapt  not  the  beft)of  what  is  wntaeo  ia  k.  It 
is  lidiniloQB  and  noaMrooi  Tuity.  We  voald  let  ap  a  itHidard  of 
geaeni  taste  and  of  iaMaottal  renowa ;  we  woald  hare  the  beiiitiiu 
of  science  and  of  an  uairenalt  beciase  we  suppuse  oar  owa  capacity 
to  receive  them  Tmbon&ded;  and  we  woold  have  the  thoo^bts  oiF 
othcn  never  die.  becanae  we  fiatter  oursdves  that  our  own  wiS  last 


■The  pffopef  midyofthe  AvBcik/reKi/ 


No  people  can  act  more  oaifenaly  tipoo  a  maticiiBn  of  this 
and  in  that  respect  I  tfajok  they  areoindh  to  becaaoKaded. 
Mr.  Lamb  haa  birly  taken  it  iato  hb  hod  to  read  Si.  E 
and  works  of  that  ttanp.     I  neither  praiK  nor  blame  him  Cor 


'  I  wmii  m  MM  cry  id  rmsvc  aoc  tiie  ti  ^k  Sdac  sr  if  tfce  ThasKi  t»  the 
By  the  tisK  u  Mdwr  fatcan  to  fcc  — ch  aflaJ  sf  atrM^  hr  ■ 
«r  bslMs  at  heac    We  hiw  mmy  Utlfe  Vor4  B^Mm  mm 
tfciak  they  o*  wtite  aarty,  if  aat^«ite  m  wcB.     I  ■■  aot 

'•  £iB^  sr  IS  iaaatc  the  naAir  •£  hh  ifaaiii-  * WhatH  he'  Am 
■  far  Msre  meb  Itpb  Eafbad r  Sk.  It  h  ui^  IT  fe  ii  admkrd  hy  att 
■rha  ^tdawtMad  hin.  He  may  he  wfy  miaiar  Id  m^  ^cach  wnaen,  fcr 
«h«  IkJMVfhMlflMt^  iwc  he  ii  s^ensrioaA  Ba«lUb«MB.  Vrmsy 
My  chtf,  vithMC  twtiwMl  pRptfice  or  nsity. 
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He  observed,  that  St.  Evremont  was  a  writer  hajf-way  between 
Montaigne  and  Voltaire,  with  a  spice  of  the  wit  of  the  one  and  the 
sense  of  the  other.  I  said  I  was  always  of  opinion  that  there  had 
been  a  great  many  clever  people  in  the  world,  both  in  France  and 
England,  but  I  had  been  sometimeE  rebuked  for  ti.  Lamb  took  this 
as  a  slight  reproach  ;  for  he  has  been  a  tittle  exclusive  and  national 
in  his  tastes.  He  said  that  Coleridge  had  lately  given  up  all  his 
opinions  respecting  German  literature,  that  all  their  high-flown  pre- 
tensions were  in  his  present  estimate  sheer  cant  and  affectation,  and 
that  none  of  their  works  were  worth  any  thing  but  Schiller's  and  the 
early  ones  of  Goeth^.  *  What,*  I  said,  'my  old  friend  Werter ! 
How  many  battles  have  I  had  in  my  own  mind,  and  compunctious 
visitings  of  criticism  to  stick  to  my  old  favourite,  because  Coleridge 
thought  nothing  of  it !  It  is  hard  to  ^nd  one's-self  right  at  last ! ' 
I  found  they  were  of  my  mind  with  respect  to  the  celebrated  Faust 
— that  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  abortive  pervereeness,  a  wilful  evasion  of 
the  subject  and  omission  of  the  characters ;  that  it  is  written  on  the 
absurd  principle  that  as  to  produce  a  popular  and  powerful  effect  is 
not  a  proof  of  the  highest  genius,  so  to  produce  no  effect  at  all  is  an 
evidence  of  the  highest  poetry — and  in  line,  that  the  German  play  is 
not  to  be  named  in  a  day  with  Marlowe's.  Poor  Kit !  How  Lord 
Byron  would  have  sneered  at  this  comparison  between  the  boasted 
modern  and  a  contemporary  of  Shakespear's !  Captain  Medwin  or 
his  Lordship  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  enumeration  of  plays 
of  that  period  atill  acted.  There  is  one  of  Ben  Jonson's,  •  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour ; '  and  one  of  Massinger's,  •  A  new  Way  to  Pay 
old  Debts  ; '  but  there  is  none  of  Ford's  either  acted  or  worth  acting, 
except ''Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,'  and  that  would  no  more  bear 
acting  than  Lord  Byron  and  Goetht^  together  could  have  written  it. 

This  account  of  Coleridge's  vacillations  of  opinion  on  such  subjects 
might  be  adduced  to  shew  that  our  love  for  foreign  literature  is  an 
acquired  or  rather  an  assumed  taste ;  that  it  is,  like  a  foreign  religion, 
adopted  for  the  moment,  to  answer  a  purpose  or  to  please  an  idle 
humour ;  that  we  do  not  enter  into  the  dialect  of  truth  and  nature  in 
their  works  as  we  do  in  our  own ;  and  that  consequently  our  taste  for 
them  seldom  becomes  a  part  of  ourselves,  that  'grows  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength,'  and  only  quits  us  when 
we  die.  Probably  it  is  this  acquaintance  with,  and  pretended  admira- 
tion of,  extraneous  models,  that  adulterates  and  spoils  our  native 
literature,  that  polishes  the  surface  but  undermines  its  basis,  and  by 
taking  away  its  original  simplicity,  character,  and  force,  makes  it  just 
tolerable  to  others,  and  a  matter  of  much  inditference  to  ourselves. 
When  I  sec  Lord  Byron's  poems  stuck  all  over  Paris,  it  strikes  me 
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explore 


tnftMtf^ 


■  I  haw  War4  the  popttlcrity  «f  S«  W^ter  SmU  in  Vnast  inniwly,  aal 
■nmrahi  vhanaaOj  mcerf  id  lliii—f^m  Ht  ^  ax  lAt  ^  daayttiai  lai 
fiivgiitf  of  Farm,  an4  rele^trd  tbe  uwiilij  prtliw  to  tkir  anti  Ear  «^i^ 


■B  the  TOT.     Hot  they  nwu  aa4  pif  fcr  trc^^ 
is  4»  ■trhft  the  nd  of  the  ariMr  «f  Wjwwlty.    TWy  aik 


hJ* 


the  *Taks  of  the  Crvn^en*  «dl  W  «M  $  asd  «1m  fM  thiafc  af  •KeA- 

^  wwi,  «raa  ^.uuatatty  m  d»e  Firvach  lUiitH  vaalL 
to  sy  inSecaaat,  vers  aeccBtty  to  coaaafiAate  Ua  ^ans  af 
t|i  iMj  9— bov«  I  rfo  sot  fciiaa.  Fartf  yaf*  af*  «a  aun  vaa  ever  aeea  ta  c^b- 
may  wiA  Mafiai  mhmm,  A  Cnaifiy  n  annea  aa  tfe  ri^o^  tf  m  mum 
%am%  m  lv»e  with  ha  wiic  Naw  hr  ^  W  whh  kr  ikii  aad  fu*T  Wm 
aaC  of  the  lbv-«D4.«MaC7  ^  it  ■  6«a  thaa  ihaC  they  i«r  tW  Eschar  otf*  haffiaeaa 
iarhBce;  aa4  the  vnfiHtaaaBe  caaple  eadea^av  la  pMi  the  ta^  m4  fettilaf 
MMf  mm  ikU  aa  Ihe^  caa,  by  rradiat  the  Scotch  Nowfc  tagdho-. 
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mountains,  and  make  their  way  through  pathless  -wilderneMcs.     It  is 
no  wonder  they  looked   grave  upon  it.     The  HeriouBDcss,  indeed, 
amounts  to  an  air  of  devotion ;    and  it  hat  to  me  something  Ane, 
manly,  and  old  Engtuh  about  it.     There  is  a  heartiness  and  deter- 
mined   resolution ;     a    willingness    to    contend    with    opposition ;     a 
superiority  to  ease  and  pleasure ;  some  Rullen  pride,  but  no  trifling 
vanity.     They  addressed  themselves  to  study  as  to  a  duty,  and  were 
ready  to  '  leave  all  and  follow  it.*     In  the  beginning  of  such  an  era, 
the  difference  between  ignorance  and   learning,  between   what  was 
commonly  known  and  what  was  possible  to  be  known,  would  appear 
immense ;  and  no  pains  or  time  would  be  thought  too  great  to  master 
the  difficulty.     Conscious  of  their  own  deficiencies  and  the  scanty 
information  of  those  about  them,  they  would  be  glad  to  look  out  for 
aids  and  support,  and  to  put  themselves  apprentices  to  time  and  nature. 
This  temper  would  lead  them  to  exaggerate  rather  than  to  make 
light  of  the  difficulties  of  their  undertaking ;    and  would  call  forth 
sacrifices  in  proportion.      Feeling  how  little  they  knew,  they  would 
be  anxious  to  discover  all   that  others  had  known,   and   instead  of 
making  a  display  of  themselves,  their  first  object  would   be  to  dispel 
the  mifit  and  darkness  that  surrounded  them.     They  did  not  cull  the 
flowers  of  learning,  or  pluck  a  leaf  of  laurel  for  their  own  heads,  but 
tugged  at  the  roots  and  very  heart  of  their  subject,  as  the  woodman 
tugs  at  the  roots  of  the  gnarled  oak.     The  sense  of  the  arduousness 
of  their  enterprise  braced  their  courage,  so  that  they  left  nothing  half 
done.     They  inquired  df  omnt  jcihih  //  qwbujiiam  afth.     They  ran- 
sacked libraries,  they  exhausted  authorities.    They  acquired  languages, 
consulted  books,  and  decyphered  manuscripts.    They  devoured  learn- 
ing, and  swallowed  antiquity  whole,  and  (what  is  more)  digested   it. 
They  read  incessantly,  and  remembered  what  they  read,  from  the 
zealous  interest  they  took  in  it.      Repletion  is  only  bad,  when  it  is 
accompanied  with  apathy   and   want  of   exercise.      They   laboured 
hard,  and  shewed  great  activity  both  of  reasoning  and  speculation. 
Their  fault  was  that  they  were  too  prone  to  unlock  the  secrets  of 
nature  with  the  key  of  learning,  and  often  to  substitute  authority  in 
the  place  of  argument.     They  were  also  too  polemical ;  as  was  but 
naturally  to  be  expected  in  the  first  breaking  up  of  established  preju- 
dices and  opinions.     It  is  curious  to  observe  the  slow  progress  of  the 
human  mind  in  loosening  and  getting  rid  of  its  trammels,  link  by  link, 
and   how  it  crept  on  its  hands  and  feet,  and  with  its  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  out  of  the  cave  of  Bigotry,  making  its  way  through  one  dark 
passage  after  another ;   those  who  gave  up  one  half  of  an  absurdity 
contending  as  strenuously  for  the  remaining  half,  the  lazy  current  of 
tradition  stemming  the  tide  of  innovation,  and  making  an  endless 
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struggle  between  the  two.  But  in  the  dullest  mtDds  of  ibis  pcnod 
there  was  a  dcfereDce  to  the  opinions  of  their  leaders ;  an  imposing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  all 
the  faculties  to  bear  upon  it ;  a  weight  either  of  armour  or  of  internal 
strength,  a  zeal  cither  for  or  against ;  a  head,  a  heart,  and  a  hand,  a 
holding  out  to  the  death  for  conscience  sake,  a  strong  spirit  of  pros- 
elytism — no  flippancy,  no  indiflFerence,  no  compromiiiing,  do  pert 
shallow  scepticism,  hut  truth  was  supposed  indissoluhly  knit  to  good, 
knowledge  to  usefulness,  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of 
mankind  to  hang  in  the  balance.  The  pure  springs  of  a  lofty  faith 
(so  to  speak)  had  not  then  descended  by  various  gradations  from  their 
■kyey  regions  and  cloudy  height,  to  find  their  level  in  the  smootfat 
glittering  expanse  of  modern  philosophy,  or  to  settle  in  the  stagnant 
pool  of  stale  hypocrisy  !  A  learned  man  of  that  day,  if  he  knew  no 
better  than  others,  at  least  knew  all  that  they  did.  He  did  not  come 
to  his  subject,  like  some  dapper  barrister  who  has  never  looked  at  his 
brief,  and  trusts  to  the  smartness  of  his  wit  and  person  for  the  agree- 
able edcct  he  means  to  produce,  but  like  an  old  and  practised 
counsellor,  covered  over  with  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  law.  If 
it  was  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  he  came  prepared  to  handle  his  sub- 
ject, armed  with  cases  and  precedents,  the  constitution  and  history  of 
Parliament  from  the  earliest  period,  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
business  and  the  local  interests  of  the  country ;  in  short,  he  had  taken 
up  the  freedom  of  the  Houje,  and  did  not  treat  the  question  like  a 
cosmopolite,  or  a  writer  in  a  Magazine.  If  it  were  a  divine,  he 
knew  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils  and  the  Com- 
mentators by  heart,  and  thundered  them  ic  the  ears  of  his  astonished 
audience.  Not  a  trim  essay  or  a  tumid  oration,  patronising  religion 
by  modern  sophisms,  but  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the  chapter  and 
the  verse.  If  it  was  a  philosopher,  Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen 
were  drawn  out  in  battle-array  against  you : — if  an  antiquarian,  the 
Lord  bless  us !  There  is  a  passage  in  Selden's  notes  on  Dra)^n*s 
Poly-Olbion,  in  which  he  elucidates  some  point  of  topography  by  a 
reference  not  only  to  Siowe  and  Holinshed  and  Camden  and  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  and  Dugdale  and  several  other  authors  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  but  to  twenty  obscure  names,  that  no  modern  reader 
ever  heard  of;  and  so  on  through  the  notes  to  a  folio  volume,  written 
apparently  for  relaxation.  Such  were  the  intellectual  amusements  of 
our  ancestors!  Learning  then  ordinarily  lay-in  of  folio  volumes: 
now  she  litters  octavos  and  duodecimos,  and  will  soon,  as  in  France, 
miscarry  of  half  sheets  !  Poor  Job  Orton  I  why  should  I  not  record 
a  jest  of  his  (perhaps  the  only  one  he  ever  made)  emblematic  as  it 
is  of  the  living  aiKl  the  learning  of  the  good  old  times?  The 
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Rer.  Job  Orton  was  a  DisBenting  Minister  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  had  grown  heary  and  gouty  by  sitting  long  at  dinner  and 
at  his  studies.  He  could  oaly  get  down  stairs  at  last  by  spreading  the 
folio  volumes  of  Caryl's  Commentaries  upon  Job  on  the  steps  and 
sliding  down  them.  Surprised  one  day  in  his  descent,  he  exclaimed, 
*  You  have  often  heard  of  Caryl  upon  Job — now  you  sec  Job  upon 
Caryl !  '  This  same  quaint-witted  gouty  old  gentleman  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  'superior,  happy  spirits,*  who  slid  through  life  on 
the  roUeri  of  learning,  enjoying  the  good  things  of  the  world  and 
laughing  at  them,  and  turning  his  infirmities  to  a  livelier  account  than 
his  patriarchal  namesake.  Reader,  didet  thou  ever  hear  either  of 
Job  Orton  or  of  Caryl  on  Job  ?  I  daresay  not.  Yet  the  one  did 
not  therefore  slide  down  his  theological  staircase  the  less  pleasantly ; 
nor  did  the  other  compile  his  Commentaries  in  vain  !  For  myself, 
I  should  like  to  browze  on  folios,  and  have  to  deal  chiefly  with 
authors  that  I  have  scarcely  strength  to  lift,  that  are  as  solid  as  they 
arc  heavy,  and  if  dull,  arc  full  of  matter.  It  is  delightful  to  repose 
on  the  wisdam  of  the  ancients ;  to  have  some  great  name  at  hand, 
besides  one's  own  initials  always  staring  one  in  the  face :  to  travel 
out  of  one's-self  into  the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Egyptian  characters; 
to  have  the  palm-trees  waving  mystically  in  the  margin  of  the  page, 
and  the  camels  moving  slowly  on  in  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
years.  In  that  dry  desert  of  teaming,  we  gather  strength  and  patience, 
and  a  strange  and  insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge.  The  ruined  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  are  also  there,  and  the  fragments  of  buried  cities 
(under  which  the  adder  lurks)  and  cool  springs,  and  green  sunny 
spots,  and  the  whirlwind  and  the  lion's  roar,  and  the  shadow  of 
angelic  wings.  To  those  who  turn  with  supercilious  disgust  from  the 
ponderous  tomes  of  scholastic  learning,  who  never  felt  the  witchery 
of  the  Talmuds  and  the  Cabbala,  of  the  Commentators  and  the 
Schoolmen,  of  texts  and  authorities,  of  types  and  anti-types,  hiero- 
glyphics and  mysteries,  dogmas  and  contradictions,  and  endless  con- 
troversies and  doubtRil  labyrinths,  and  quaint  traditions,  I  would 
recommend  the  lines  of  Warlon  written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Dugdale's 
Monasticon : 

*  Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage. 
By  fancy's  genuine  feejmgs  unbeguilcd. 
Of  painful  pedantry  the  poring  child. 
Who  turns  of  these  proud  domes  the  historic  page, 
Now  sunk  by  time  and  Henry's  fiercer  rage. 
Thinkst  thou  the  warbling  Muses  never  smiled 
On  his  lone  hours  ?     Ingenuous  views  engage 
His  thoughts,  on  themes  (unclasaic  falsely  styled) 
Intent.     While  cloistcr'd  piety  displays 
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tioo  in  the  uniTcrBC.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  his  writings — i 
perfect  indiflfereDce  to  self.  Whether  it  is  the  same  in  his  politics,  I 
caoDot  say.  I  sec  no  comparison  between  his  prose  writing  and 
Lord  Byron's  poems.  The  only  writer  that  I  should  hesiute  about 
is  Wordsworth.  There  are  thought*  and  lines  of  his  that  to  roc 
shew  as  Gne  a  mind,  3  subtler  sense  of  beauty  than  any  thing  of  Sir 
Walter's,  such  as  those  above  quoted,  and  that  other  line  in  the 
Laodamia — 

'  Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace/ 

I  would  as  soon  hare  written  that  line  as  hare  carved  a  Greek  statue. 
But  in  this  opinion  I  shall  have  three  or  four  with  me,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  against  me.  1  do  not  dislike  a  Huuse-of-CommoDs 
Minority  in  matters  of  taste — that  is,  one  that  is  select,  independent, 
and  has  a  proxy  from  posterity. — To  return  to  the  question  with 
which  I  set  out. 

Learning  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward ;  and  at  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  it  bore  other  fruits,  not  unworthy  of  it.  Genius, 
when  not  smothered  and  kept  down  by  learning,  blazed  out  trium- 
phantly over  it;  and  the  Fancy  often  rose  to  a  height  proportioned 
to  the  depth  to  which  the  Understanding  had  struck  its  roots.  After 
the  first  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  Papal 
ignorance  and  superstition,  people  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  breath- 
less wonder  at  the  new  light  that  was  suffered  to  break  id  upon  them. 
They  were  startled  as  'at  the  birth  of  nature  from  the  unappareni 
deep.'  They  seized  on  all  objects  that  rose  in  view  with  a  firm  and 
eager  grasp,  in  order  to  be  sure  whether  they  were  imposed  upoD  or 
not.  The  mind  of  man,  *  pawing  to  get  free  '  from  custom  and 
prejudice,  struggled  and  plunged,  and  like  the  fabled  Pegasus,  opened 
at  each  spring  a  new  source  of  truth.  Images  were  piled  on  heaps, 
as  well  as  opinions  and  facts,  the  ample  materials  for  poetry  or 
prose,  to  which  the  bold  hand  of  enthusiasm  applied  its  torch,  and 
kindled  it  into  a  flame.  The  accumulation  of  past  records  seemed  to 
form  the  frame-work  of  their  prose,  as  the  observation  of  external 
objects  did  of  their  poetry — 

*  Whose  body  nature  was,  and  man  the  soul.' 

Among  poets  they  have  to  boast  such  names,  for  instance,  ai 
ShakcBpear,  Spenser,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marlowe,  Webster, 
Deckar,  and  soon  after,  Milton;  among  prose-writers,  Sclden,  Bacon, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown ;  for  patriots,  they 
have  such  men  as  Pym,  Hampden,  Sydney ;  and  for  a  witness  of 
their  zeal  and  piety,  they  have   Fox*a   Book  of  Martyrs,  instead  of 
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which  we  have  Mr.  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  aud  a  whole  host 
of  renegades !  Perhaps  Jeremy  Taylor  and  also  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  may  be  mentioned  as  rather  exceptions  to  the  gravity  and 
severity  I  have  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  our  earlier  literature. 
It  is  true,  they  are  florid  and  volupcuous  in  their  style,  but  they  still 
keep  their  state  apart,  and  there  is  an  eloquence  of  the  heart  about 
them,  which  seems  to  gush  from  the  *  pure  well  of  English  undefiled.* 
The  one  treats  of  sacred  things  with  a  vividness  and  fervour  as  if  he 
had  a  revelation  of  them ;  the  others  speak  of  human  interests  with 
a  tenderness  as  if  man's  nature  were  divine.  Jeremy  Taylor's  pen 
seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the  very  spirit  of  joy  and  youth,  but 
yet  with  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  reverence  of  age,  and  '  tears 
of  pious  awe,  that  feared  to  have  offended,'  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
love-scenes  are  like  the  meeting  of  hearts  in  Elysium.  Let  any  one 
have  dwelt  on  any  object  with  the  greatest  fondness,  let  him  have 
cherished  the  feeling  to  the  utmost  height,  and  have  it  put  to  the  test 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  he  will  find  it  described  to  the 
life  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Our  modern  dramatists  (with  one 
exception  1),  appeal  not  to  nature  or  the  heart,  but — to  the  readers  of 
modem  poetry.  Words  and  paper,  each  c&ukur  de  rose,  are  the  two 
requisites  of  a  fashionable  style.  But  the  glossy  splendour,  the 
voluptuous  glow  of  the  obsolete,  old-fashioned  writers  just  mentioned 
has  nothing  artificial,  nothing  meretricious  in  it.  It  is  the  luxuriance 
of  natural  feeling  and  fancy.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  accusing  the 
summer-rose  of  vanity  for  unfolding  tta  leaves  to  the  dawn,  or  the 
hawthorn  that  puts  forth  its  blossoms  in  the  genial  warmth  of  spring, 
of  affecting  to  be  fine.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  pulpit- 
eloquence  of  Bossuet  and  other  celebrated  preachers  of  the  time  of 
Fenelon ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  all  of  them  together  could 
produce  any  number  of  passages  to  match  the  best  of  those  in  the 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  or  even  Baxter's  severe  but  thrilling 
denunciations  of  the  insignificance  and  nothingness  of  life  and  the 
certainty  of  a  judgment  to  come.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  this  last- 
named  powerfiil  controversialist,  with  his  high  forehead  and  h!ack 
velvet  cap,  in  Calamy's  Non-Conformist's  Memorial,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Two  Thousand  Ejected  Ministers  at  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  ii.  This  was  a  proud  list  for  Old  England  ;  and  the 
account  of  their  lives,  their  zeal,  their  eloquence  and  sufferings  for 
conscience  sake,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  How  high  it  can  soar  in  faith !  How  nobly  it 
can  arm  itself  with  resolution  and  fortitude  !  How  far  it  can  surpass 
itself  in  cruelty  and  fraud  !  How  incapable  it  seems  to  be  of  good, 
^  The  author  of  Virgioiut. 
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except  M  it  ia  itfgnl  oa  bj  the  coataakm 'm$k  evil!  Tbe  recired 
aod  ioflcxUe  irwfmimi»  of  the  Two  Thoond  Ejrcted  Miaalen 
and  their  adixffeBt*  afe  fame  with  tfacifiintof  |miet.i'iiju  that  pve 
a  lOHi  and  body  to  them ;  and  villi  than,  I  an  a6vd,  the  cpirii  of 

liberty,  of  nuoly  todependcnce,  and  of  iovard  aelf-retpect  n  nearly 
extiogoiahcd  in  Eoglaod.  There  appeart  to  be  do  natval  oetefcuif 
for  eviU  but  that  there  is  a  perfect  tndifeence  to  good  without  it. 
One  thing  existi  and  has  a  raluc  set  iqion  it  only  »  it  has  a  fail  io 
some  other ;  leartung  is  set  off  by  ignoraBce,  liberty  by  slavery, 
refineiDeDt  by  barbarism.  Tbe  cultiratioo  azKl  attainment  of  any  an 
or  excellence  is  followed  by  its  neglect  aod  decay ;  aod  erco  religion 
9we«  its  zest  to  tbe  spirit  of  cootxadictioD ;  far  it  floorivbes  most 
from  persecution  and  hostile  fictioiM.  Mr.  Iirine  speaks  of  the 
great  s^>enonty  of  religion  orer  every  other  mocivet  since  it  enabled 
its  professors  to  *  endure  having  hot  molten  lead  poured  doum  their 
throaU.'  He  forgcta  that  it  was  reltgioD  that  poured  it  down  their 
throats,  and  that  this  principle,  mixed  with  the  frailty  of  buxnan 
passion,  has  often  been  as  ready  to  inilict,  as  to  etwlure.  I  could 
make  the  world  good,  wise,  bappy  to-morrow,  if,  when  made,  it 
would  be  contented  to  remain  so  without  the  alloy  of  mischief, 
misery,  aod  absurdity  :  that  is,  if  every  possesdoo  did  not  re<]aire  the 
principle  of  contrast,  contradiction,  and  excess,  to  enliren  and  set  it 
off  and  keep  it  at  a  safe  distance  from  sameness  and  insipidity. 

The  ditferent  styles  of  art  and  schools  of  learning  vary  and  flQctuace 
on  this  principle.  Aiter  the  Restoration  of  Charles,  the  grave, 
enthusiastic,  puritanical,  'prick-eared'  style  became  quite  exploded, 
and  a  gay  and  piquant  style,  the  reflection  of  courtly  conversation 
and  polished  manners,  and  borrowed  from  the  French,  carae  into 
fashion,  and  lasted  till  the  Revolution.  Some  examples  of  the  same 
thing  were  given  in  the  time  of  Charles  i.  by  Sir  J.  Suckling  and 
others,  but  they  were  eclipsed  and  overlaid  by  the  prevalence  and 
splendour  of  the  opposite  examples.  It  was  at  its  height,  however, 
in  the  reign  of  the  restored  monarch,  aod  in  the  witty  and  licentious 
writings  of  Wychcrlcy,  Congrcvc,  Rochester,  and  Waller.  Milton 
alone  stood  out  as  a  partisan  of  tbe  old  Elizabethan  school.  Out  of 
compliment,  I  suppose,  to  the  Houses  of  Orange  and  Hanover,  we 
solxrrcd  down,  after  the  Revolution,  into  a  strain  of  greater  demurcness, 
and  into  a  Dutch  and  German  fidelity  of  imiution  of  domestic 
manners  and  individual  charaaer,  as  in  the  periodical  Essayists,  and 
in  the  works  of  Fielding  and  Hogarth.  Yet,  if  the  two  last-named 
pftiniers  of  manners  are  not  English,  who  are  so  ?  I  cannot  give  up 
my  partiality  to  them  for  the  fag-end  of  a  theory.  They  have  this 
mark  of  genuine  English  intellect,  that  they  coostandy  combine  truth 
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of  external  observation  with  strcDgih  of  internal  meaning.  The 
Dutch  arc  patient  observers  of  nature,  but  want  character  and  feeling. 
The  French,  as  fax  as  we  have  imitated  them,  aim  only  at  the 
pleasing,  and  glance  over  the  surfaces  of  words  and  things.  Thus 
has  our  literature  descended  (according  to  the  foregoing  scale)  from 
the  tone  of  the  pulpit  to  that  of  the  court  or  drawing-room,  from  the 
drawing-room  into  the  parlour,  and  from  thence,  if  some  critics  say 
true,  into  the  kitchen  and  ale-house.  It  may  do  even  worse  than 
that! 

French  literature  has  undergone  great  changes  in  like  manner,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  at  its  height  in  the  time  of  Louis  xiv.  Wc 
sympathise  less,  however,  with  tbe  pompous  and  set  speeches  in  the 
tragedies  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  or  in  the  serious  comedies  of 
Moliere,  than  wc  do  with  the  grotesque  farces  of  the  latter,  with  the 
exaggerated  descriptions  and  humour  of  Rabelais  ( whose  wit  was  a 
madness,  a  drunkenness),  or  with  the  accomplished  humanity,  the 
easy  style,  and  gentlemanly  and  scholar-like  sense  of  Montaigne. 
But  these  we  consider  as  in  a  great  measure  English,  or  as  what  the 
old  French  character  incUned  to,  before  it  was  corrupted  by  courts 
and  academies  of  criticism.  The  exquisite  graces  of  La  Fontaine, 
the  indifferent  sarcastic  tone  of  Voltaire  and  Le  Sage,  who  make 
light  of  every  thing,  and  who  produce  their  greatest  effects  with  the 
most  imperceptible  and  rapid  touches,  we  give  wholly  to  the  con- 
stitutional genius  of  the  French^  and  despair  of  imitating.  Perhaps 
in  all  this  we  proceed  by  gues»-work  at  best.  Nations  (particularly 
rival  nations)  are  bad  judges  of  one  another's  literature  or  physiognomy. 
The  French  certainly  do  not  understand  ui :  it  is  most  probable  we 
do  not  understand  them.  How  slowly  great  works,  great  names  make 
their  way  across  the  Channel!  M.  Tracey's  •  Ideologic  *  has  not 
yet  been  heard  of  among  us,  and  a  Frenchman  who  asks  if  you  have 
read  it,  almost  subjects  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  being  the  author. 
They  have  also  their  little  sects  and  ]>arties  in  literature,  and  though 
they  do  not  nickname  and  vilify  their  rivals,  as  is  done  witli  as 
(thanks  to  the  national  politeness)  ;  yet  if  you  do  not  belong  to  the 
prevailing  party,  they  very  civilly  suppress  alt  mention  of  you,  your 
name  is  not  noticed  in  the  Joumals,  nor  your  work  inquired  for  at  the 
shops.^ 

Those  who  explain  every  thing  by  final  cauaes  (that  is,  who  deduce 

'  lo  Pari*,  to  be  popular,  you  mait  wear  out,  tbcy  tay,  ttventy  pair  of  pumpi 
aod  twenty  pair  of  lilk  itockingi,  in  ciUa  upon  the  diifcrcnt  Newapaper  Editora. 
In  Eoglaoil,  you  have  only  to  give  in  your  reaijjnation  at  the  Trcaaury,  and  you 
receive  your  paaiport  to  the  John  Bull  Pamaiios  ;  othcrwiac  you  are  ahut  out  anc 
made  a  bye  word.  Literary  jealouiy  and  littlenesa  i$  ttiU  the  motive,  politics  the 
pretext,  and  blackguarJiam  the  mode. 
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cjoof  (mm  cdecta)  otighi  avail  tbemaeUcs  of  ibctr  pnrilcge  oa  tlaa 

aai  be  »ome  checks  to  the  excessive  iscreaae  of 

dtioo,  or  we  should  be  ovcrwhclincd  by  it;  and 

.  l<jund  in  the  envy,  diLlDe6&f  prejudices,  and  vanity  of 

lie  wc  think  we  arc  weighing  the  merits  of  an  author, 

■  ;  our  owo  natiuoa)  pride,  indolcDce,  or  ill  humour,  by 

\  It  we  do  not  underfiund,  or  coDdrmning  what  thwarts 

.au)D»-     The   Frccch   reduce   all    philosophy   to  a   ect   of 

cnsations ;  the  Germans  reduce  the  commonest  things  to 

mctaphysictr     The  one  are  a  mystical,  the  other  a  supcr- 


L.w.^.  jK-o^lc.  Both  proceed  by  the  severett  logic  ;  but  the  real  guide 
to  tbeir  conclusions  is  the  proportion  of  phlegm  or  mercury  in  their 
ilisposiiioDS.  When  we  appeal  to  a  man's  reason  against  his  inclina- 
tii>n«,  wc  hpcak  a  language  without  meaning,  ai>d  which  he  will  not 
undersund.  DiiTerrnt  nations  have  favourite  modes  of  feeling  and  of 
accounting  for  things  to  please  themselves  and  fall  in  with  their 
ordinary  habits ;  and  our  diiferent  systems  of  philosophy,  literature, 
and  art  meet,  contend,  and  repel  one  another  on  the  confines  of 
opinion,  because  their  elements  will  not  amalgamate  with  our  sevtfsl 
humours,  and  all  the  while  we  &ncy  we  settle  the  question  by  an 
abstract  exercise  of  reason,  and  by  laying  down  some  refined  and 
exclusive  standard  ol  taste.  There  is  no  great  barm  in  this  delusion, 
nor  can  there  be  much  in  seeing  through  it;  for  we  shall  itill  go  on 
just  as  we  did  before.^ 
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I    LIKED   Mademoiselle  Mars  excecdbgly  well,  till  I   saw  Madame 
Pasta  whom  I  liked  so  much  better.     The  reason  is,  the  one  is  the 

fcrfection  of  French,  the  other  of  natural  acting.  Madame  Pasta  is 
Ulian,  and  she  might  be  E  ngl  hU — Mademoiselle  Mars  belongs 
emphatically  to  her  country  ;  the  scene  of  her  triumphs  is  Parts. 
She  plays  naturally  too,  but  it  is  French  nature.  Let  me  explain. 
She  has,  it   is   true,  none  of  the  vices  of  the   French  theatre,  ita 

'  Buonaparte  got  i  committee  of  the  French  Inititute  to  draw  up  a  rrport  of 
the  Kjintran  I*hiloiophy;  he  mi^'ht  at  wrll  have  oriJrreH  them  to  draw  up  a  report 
of  the  ^coeriphy  of  liie  moon.  It  is  difficult  for  an  Engliihmaa  to  untJcrstJinH 
Kant ;  for  a  Frroclintan  inipuuible.  The  latter  hai  a  certain  roatinc  of  phntei 
into  which  hit  ideai  run  babittially  as  into  a  monltt,  and  jrou  csnool  get  him  out 
oflhem. 
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extravagance,  its  flutter,  Us  grimace,  and  affectation,  but  her  merit  in 
these  rcs}x:ct8  is  as  it  were  negative,  and  she  seems  to  put  an  artificial 
restraint  upon  herself.  There  is  still  a  pettinesFi,  an  attention  to 
minu/ir,  an  etiquette,  a  mannerism  about  her  acting :  she  does  not 
give  an  entire  loose  to  her  feelings,  or  trust  to  the  unpremeditated 
and  habitual  impulse  of  her  situation.  She  has  greater  elegance, 
perhaps,  and  precision  of  style  than  Madame  Pasta,  but  not  half  her 
boldness  or  grace.  In  short,  every  thing  she  does  is  voluntary, 
instead  of  being  sjx^ntaneous.  It  seems  as  if  she  might  be  acting  from 
marginal  directions  to  her  part.  When  not  speaking,  she  stands  in 
general  quite  still.  When  she  speaks,  she  extends  first  one  hand  and 
then  the  other,  in  a  way  that  you  can  foresee  every  time  she  does  so, 
or  in  which  a  machine  might  be  elaborately  constructed  to  dcvelopc 
different  euccessive  movements.  When  she  enters,  she  advances  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  other  end  to  the  middle  of  the  stage  with  the 
shght  unvarying  trip  of  her  country-women,  and  then  stops  short,  as 
if  under  the  drill  of  ^  fu^ai-man.  When  she  s])caks,  she  articulates 
with  perfect  clearness  and  propriety,  but  it  is  the  facility  of  a  singer 
executing  a  difHcult  passage.  The  case  is  that  of  habit,  not  of  nature. 
Whatever  she  does,  is  right  in  the  iotentioD,  and  she  takes  care  not 
to  carry  it  too  far;  but  she  appears  to  say  beforehand,  ^Tbii  I  will 
do,  I  must  not  do  that.*  Her  acting  is  an  inimitable  study  or  con- 
summate rehearsal  of  the  part  as  a  preparatory  performance :  she  hardly 
yet  appears  to  have  assumed  the  character;  something  more  is  wanting, 
and  that  something  you  find  in  Madame  Pasta.  If  Mademoiselle 
Mars  has  to  smile,  a  slight  and  evanescent  expression  of  pleasure 
passes  across  the  surface  of  her  face  ;  twinkles  in  her  eyelids,  dimples 
her  chin,  compresses  her  lips,  and  plays  on  each  feature :  when 
Madame  Pasta  smiles,  a  beam  of  joy  seems  to  have  struck  upon  her 
heart,  and  to  irradiate  her  countenance.  Her  whole  face  is  bathed 
and  melted  in  expression,  instead  of  its  glancing  from  particular  points. 
When  she  speaks,  it  is  in  music.  When  she  moves,  it  is  without 
thinking  whether  she  is  graceful  or  not.  When  she  weeps,  it  is  a 
fountain  of  tears,  not  a  few  trickling  drops,  that  glitter  and  vanish 
the  instant  after.  The  French  themselves  admire  Madame  Pasta'i 
acting,  (who  indeed  can  help  it?)  but  they  go  away  thinking  how 
much  one  of  her  simple  movements  would  be  improved  by  their 
extravagant  gesticulations,  and  that  her  noble,  natural  expression 
would  be  the  better  for  having  twenty  airs  of  mincing  affectation 
added  to  it.  In  her  Nina  there  is  a  listless  vacancy,  an  awkward 
grace,  a  want  of  bienseance,  that  is  like  a  child  or  a  changeling,  and 
that  no  French  actress  would  venture  upon  for  a  moment,  lest  she 
should  be  suspected  of  a  want  of  etprii  or  of  bon  mien»     A  French 
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k.  She 
ibe 
w  10  QO*  sad  vfaicfc  2^**^  fairtk  lo  or 
or  fafce. 
ox  Imt  vfaule  ■tyv  IK  attMBe 
fGflfly  ft  iof c  tk^  carc"Cnzicd 
QBTV  lOfTOVi  aad  vbo  tno  bo  atfacr  nca  or  iBttmt  ni  ne  wnd. 
TIm  daw  ktracartmwd  tnevt.  The  nat  m  tofkmkJij  aad 
French  an  ■  DOt  free  horn  Ae  Mpymiuu ;  it  oevcrflacci  an  iapfidt 
&iih  n  MCwe  bi«  alvxyt  ■ixct  if  a  cntaia  portm  of  art,  that  k» 
of  i  WW  I  III— II  w  aad  alfrrt  atino  viih  k.  I  AaBiftmr  ffi  thit  idbfed 
from  a 
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(A  Cur  OM  lie  yo«}  will  yaw  fit  ov  ^cs 
Wick  Aow'n  of  wiaccr  ? 

Fcntfcc — So^  the  fcar  cto^iag  aadcac, 
Noc  ftt  cm  •DOBBKy^t  dean,  nor  oa  the  b^ 

Aie  oot^mbMioi  aaa  streak,  a  nKAowcrs* 
WyihnBecallaCMc*ftlintai£;  oTthatkina 
Ovr  raatic  ^aiikB^*  hanvs,  aad  I  caic  aot 

To  get  tfips  of  then, 

^«£jr. — Whereftre,  geatk  iwi'M<fa, 
DoToa  Beg)ect  tkeni  P 

rtrAA. — For  I  hare  heard  k  «aidl» 
Thcfc  n  aa  art  whkh  m  tfackpiedant  ihaics 
With  great  trradng  nature. 

f^lix  —587,  there  be. 
Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  ascaa. 
But  natnrc  m^n  that  mean  \  to  o'er  that  art, 
%iniid  you  «ay  atiiU  to  nature,  is  an  art, 
Tliat  nature  makes  ;  you  tee,  iveel  maid,  we  many 
A  gmtle  icyon  to  the  wiUcat  gtock. 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  ol  baser  kind 
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By  bud  of  nobler  race      This  is  an  art, 
Which  docs  mend  nature,  change  it  ratiier;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

PerSta, — So  it  is. 

Poiix. — Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gllltflowcri. 
And  do  not  call  them  boAtards. 

Prrdita. — I'll  not  put 
A  dibble  in  earth,  to  set  one  slip  of  them  ; 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  Rhould  wish 
This  youth  to  say,  'twere  well  \  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — IVinter's  laU^  Act  IF. 

Madame  Pasta  appears  to  be  of  Perdita's  mind  in  respect  to  her 
acting,  and  T  applaud  her  resolution  heartily.  We  English  arc 
charged  unjustly  with  wishing  to  disparage  the  French  :  we  cannot 
help  it ;  there  is  a  natural  antipathy  between  the  two  nations.  Thus 
unable  to  deny  their  theatrical  merit,  wc  are  said  insidiouiily  to  have 
invented  the  appelbtion,  French  nature,  to  explain  away  or  throw  a 
stigma  00  their  raost  successful  exertions  : 

•  Though  that  their  art  be  nature. 

We  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on  it. 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour.'' 

The  English  are  a  heavy  people,  and  the  most  like  a  stone  of  all 
others.  The  French  are  a  lively  people,  and  more  like  a  feather. 
They  are  easily  moved  and  by  slight  causes,  and  each  part  of  the 
impression  has  its  separate  effect :  the  English,  if  they  arc  moved  at 
all  (which  is  a  work  of  time  and  difficulty),  are  moved  altogether,  or 
in  mass,  and  the  impression,  if  it  takes  root,  strikes  deep  and  spreads 
wide,  involving  a  number  of  other  impressions  in  it.  If  a  fragment 
of  a  rock  wrenched  from  its  place  rolls  slowly  at  first,  gathers 
strength  and  fury  as  it  proceeds,  tears  up  everything  in  its  way,  and 
thunders  to  the  plain  below,  there  is  something  noble  and  imposing  in 
the  sight,  for  it  is  an  image  of  our  own  headlong  passions  and  the 
increasing  vehemence  of  our  desires.  But  we  hate  to  see  a  feather 
launched  into  the  air  and  driven  back  on  the  hand  that  throws  it, 
sliifting  its  course  with  every  puff  of  wind,  and  carried  no  farther  by 
the  strongest  than  by  the  slightest  impulse.  It  i&  provoking  (is  it 
not?)  to  sec  the  strength  of  the  blow  always  defeated  by  the  very 
insignificance  and  want  of  resistance  in  the  object,  and  the  impulse 
received  never  answering  to  the  impulse  given.  It  is  the  very  same 
Huttering,  fidgeiting,  untali^iog,  inconsequential,  ridiculous  process 
that  annoys  us  in  the  French  character.  There  seems  no  natural 
correspondence  between  objects  and  feelings,  between  things  and 
words.     By   yielding  to  every   impulse   at  once,  nothing   produces 
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ov  oOB  ntut  uffitMet^  or  wnpe  nro^  oeA  oy  mno  qk 

that  «e  E^U  iniinliFi  of  m  Fnmdk  Mtse  or  a  «im 

vicb  tonrthitig  fo  m  to  be  oo  toogir  ibmbet  of  icictf^  Md  ^ 
F  fcodi  MMu  Dcver  idmiMS  ttcn  vioi  flfly  tfaii^^  imk  jiwsjb  hoi  ■§ 
on  rontriooMW ,  its  owo  jfecmkm,  iia  owo  gntifcrjiioB,  its  owo 
iCypuy  mmnitanrf  or  impettiacM  putxk^  ileipuwd  buveui  Uk 
object  aad  the  impKwmm,  It  a  this  tlMatrical  or 
vitli  wfakb  ve  cihboc  aad  «3I  oat  iy^KlM^  bocaaK  it 
Kzibe*  the  tradi  of  lUqgi  aad  the  fijm  aJM  of  the 

the  petty  roond  of  iiwrj,  iififff irw  c^  Md  pkniol 
tbegnnrtbof  iaagiaattooycficntbe  broad  bgbt  of  i 
wioloakat  all  tbnp  throifhtbe  pnm  of  their 
felfcoaceit.    The  Preach  ia  a  irard  leave  Moniy  oac  of  their 

(aot  Bwral  bat  anipmtive  naoen^y  cat  ooara  the  iwietiej  of 
fcering  to  tbctr  ovn  Barrow  aod  nperacial  madardy  aad  htanag 
clipped  and  adulterated  the  cnrrcat  coia  of  eqweaMOO,  voald  paaa  it 
00  as  Merlo^  gold.  We  cannot  make  an  exchange  with  thcai. 
Tliey  are  affectKl  by  thmgt  in  a  different  maoner  finxo  ns.  oot  in  a 
different  degree ;  and  a  mntaal  nndcntanding  ia  bopelen.  We  bare 
no  ditHke  to  fordpierv  at  toch :  on  the  contrary,  a  rage  for  fiireig^a 
artiits  aad  work*  of  art  ti  one  of  oar  foibles.  But  d  «e  give  op  oar 
oatiooal  pride,  it  most  be  to  oar  taste  and  undentandings.  Nay,  we 
adopt  the  manners  and  the  fashions  of  the  French,  ibeir  dancing  aod 
their  cookingr — not  their  mosic,  not  their  painting,  not  their  poetry, 
oot  their  mctaphysict,  not  their  ityle  of  acting.  If  we  are  lensible  of 
our  own  itapiaity,  wc  cannot  admire  thtir  viracity  ;  if  we  are  nek,  of 
onr  own  awkwardness,  we  like  it  better  than  their  grace  ;  we  caxukot 
part  with  oor  grosmess  for  their  refinement ;  if  we  woald  be  glad  to 
have  our  lumpith  clay  animated,  tt  mast  be  with  true  Promethean 
heat,  not  with  painted  pho6phoras:  they  are  not  the  Frankeosteins 
that  ma«t  perform  this  feat.  Who  among  ns  in  reading  Schiller's 
Robber*  for  the  first  time  ever  asked  if  it  was  German  or  oot  ? 
Who  in  reading  Klopstock's  Messiah  did    not  object  that  it  was 
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GermaQ,  not  b^caase  it  was  German,  but  because  it  waa  heavy ;  that 
is,  because  the  iniaginatioo  aod  the  heart  do  not  act  like  a  machine, 
so  as  to  be  wound  up  or  let  down  by  the  pulleys  of  the  will  ?  Do 
not  the  French  complain  (axul  complain  justly),  that  a  picture  is 
English,  when  it  is  coarse  and  unfinished,  and  leaves  out  the  details 
which  are  one  part  of  nature  ?  Do  not  the  English  remonstrate 
against  this  defect  too,  and  endeavour  to  cure  it?  But  it  may  be 
said  we  relish  Schiller,  because  he  is  barbarous,  violent,  and  like 
Shakespear.  We  have  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  then,  and  the  Elgin 
marbles ;  and  we  profess  to  admire  and  understand  these  too,  and  I 
think  without  any  affectation.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  no  affecta- 
tion in  them.  We  like  those  noble  outlines  of  the  human  face  at 
Hampton  Court ;  the  sustained  dignity  of  the  expression  ;  the  broad, 
ample  folds  of  the  drapery ;  the  bold,  massive  limbs ;  there  is  breath 
and  motion  in  them,  aod  we  would  willingly  be  so  transformed  and 
spiritualised :  but  we  do  not  want  to  have  our  heavy,  stupid  faces 
fljttered  away  into  a  number  of  glittering  points  or  transfixed  into 
a  smooth  petrifaction  on  French  canvas.  Our  faces,  if  wanting  in 
expression,  have  a  settled  purpose  in  them ;  are  as  solid  as  they  are 
stupid  ;  and  we  are  at  least  flesh  and  blood.  We  also  like  the  sway 
of  the  limbs  aod  negligent  grandeur  of  the  Elgin  marbles ;  in  spite  of 
their  huge  weight  aod  manly  strength,  they  have  the  buoyancy  of  a 
ware  of  the  sea,  with  all  tlic  ease  and  softness  of  flesh  :  they  fiail  into 
attitudes  of  themselves :  but  if  they  were  put  into  attitudes  by  the 
genius  of  Opera-dancing,  we  should  feel  no  disposition  to  imitate  or 
envy  them,  any  more  than  we  do  the  Zephyr  and  Flora  graces  of  French 
statuary.  We  prefer  a  single  head  of  Chantry's  to  a  quarry  of  French 
scnlpcore.  The  English  are  a  modest  people,  except  in  comparing 
themselves  with  their  next  neighbours,  and  nothing  provokes  their 
pride  in  this  case,  so  much  as  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  latter.  When 
Madame  Pasta  walks  in  upon  the  stage,  and  looks  about  her  with  the 
same  unconsciousness  or  timid  wonder  as  the  young  stag  in  the  forest; 
when  she  moves  her  limbs  as  carelessly  as  a  tree  its  branches ;  when 
she  unfolds  one  of  her  divine  expressions  of  countenance,  which 
reflect  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  soul,  as  the  calm,  deep  lake  reflects 
the  face  of  heaven  ;  do  we  not  suihcicntly  admire  her,  do  we  not  wish 
her  ours,  and  feel,  with  the  same  cast  of  thought  and  character, 
a  want  of  glow,  of  grace,  aod  ease  in  the  expression  of  what  we  feel  ? 
We  bow,  like  Guiderius  and  Arviragus  in  the  cave  when  they 
saw  Imogen,  as  to  a  thing  superior.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Mademoiselle  Mars  comes  on  the  sugc,  something  in  the  manner  of 
a  fantoccini  figure  slid  along  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  making  directly 
for  the  point  at  which  her  official  operations  commence — when  her 
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great  wit  aod  eloquence,  aod  presently  after  changed  sides,  without 
knowing  that  she  had  done  so ;  who  invented  a  story  and  belieTed 
it  on  the  spot ;  who  wept  herself  and  made  you  weep  with  the  force 
of  her  descriptions,  and  suddenly  drying  her  eyes,  laughed  at  you 
for  looking  grave.  Is  not  this  like  acting  ?  Yet  it  was  not  affected 
in  her,  but  natural,  involuntary,  incorrigible.  The  hurry  and 
excitement  of  her  natural  spirits  was  like  a  species  of  intoxication, 
or  she  resembled  a  child  in  thoughtlessness  and  incoherence.  She 
wa£  a  Frenchwoman.  It  was  nature,  bnt  nature  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  truth  or  consistency. 

In  one  of  the  Paris  Journals  lately,  there  was  a  criticism  on  two 
pictures  by  Girodct  of  Bonchamps  and  Cathelineau,  Vendcan  chiefs. 
The  paper  is  well  written,  and  poinu  out  the  defects  of  the  poruaits 
very  fairly  and  judiciously.  These  persons  are  there  called 
*  Illustrious  Vendeans.'  The  dead  dogs  of  1812  are  the  illustrious 
Vendeans  of  1824.  Monsieur  Chateaubriand  will  have  it  so,  and 
the  French  are  too  polite  a  nation  to  contradict  him.  They  split  on 
this  rock  of  complaisance,  surrendering  every  principle  to  the  fear 
of  giving  offence,  as  we  do  on  the  opposite  one  of  party-spirit  aod 
rancorous  hostility,  sacrificing  the  beat  of  causes,  and  our  best  fricndi 
to  the  desire  of  giving  o^cnce,  to  the  indulgence  of  our  spleen,  and 
of  an  ill-tongue.  We  apply  a  degrading  appellation,  or  bring  an 
opprobrious  charge  against  an  individual ;  and  such  is  our  tenacions- 
ness  of  the  painful  and  disagreeable,  so  fond  are  we  of  brooding  over 
grievances,  so  incapable  are  our  imaginations  of  raising  themselves 
above  the  lowest  scurrility  or  the  dirtiest  abuse,  that  should  the 
person  attacked  come  out  an  angel  from  the  contest,  the  prejudice 
against  him  remains  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  charge  had  been  fully 
proved.  An  unpleasant  association  has  been  created,  and  this  is  too 
delightful  an  exercise  of  the  understanding  with  the  English  public 
easily  to  be  parted  with.  John  Bull  would  as  soon  give  up  an  estate 
as  a  bug-bear.  Having  been  once  gulled,  they  are  not  soon  vnguUed, 
They  are  too  knowing  for  that.  Nay,  they  resent  the  attempt  to 
undeceive  them  as  an  injury.  The  French  apply  a  brilliant  epithet 
to  the  most  vulnerable  characters;  and  thus  gloss  over  a  life  of 
treachery  or  infamy.  With  them  the  immediate  or  last  impression 
is  every  thing:  with  us,  the  first,  if  it  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
gloomy,  never  wears  out !  The  French  critic  observes  that  M. 
Girodet  has  given  General  Bonchamps,  though  in  a  situation  of 
great  difficulty  aod  danger,  a  calm  and  even  smiling  air,  and  that  the 
portrait  of  Catheltneau,  instead  of  a  hero,  looks  only  like  an  angry 
peasant.  In  fact,  the  lips  in  the  first  portrait  are  made  of  marmalade, 
the  complex*^ n  is  cosmetic,  and  the  smile  ineffably  engaging;  while 
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cannot  bear  to  suppose  for  a  moment  there  should  be  any  thing  they 
do  not  understand  :  they  arc  shocltingly  afraid  of  being  mystified. 
Hence  they  have  no  idea  cither  of  mental  or  aerial  perspective. 
Every  thing  must  be  distinctly  made  out  and  in  the  foreground  ;  for 
if  it  is  not  so  clear  that  they  can  take  it  up  bit  by  bit,  it  is  wholly 
lost  upon  them,  and  they  turn  away  as  from  an  unmeaning  blank. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  stilf,  unnatural  look  of  their  portraits.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  the  veil  chat  shade  as  well  as  an  oblique 
position  casts  over  the  different  parts  of  the  face ;  every  feature,  and 
every  part  of  every  feature  is  given  with  the  same  flat  effect,  and  it 
is  owing  to  thif;  perverse  fidelity  of  detii),  that  that  which  is  literally 
true,  is  naturally  false.  The  side  of  a  face  seen  in  perspective  does 
not  present  so  many  markings  as  the  one  that  meets  your  eye  full : 
but  if  it  is  put  into  the  vice  of  French  portrait,  wrenched  round  by 
incorrigible  affectation  and  conceit  (that  insist  upon  knowing  all  that 
is  there,  and  set  it  down  formally,  though  it  is  not  to  be  seen),  what 
can  be  the  result,  but  that  the  portrait  will  look  like  a  head  stuck  in 
a  vice,  will  be  flat,  hard,  and  finished,  will  have  the  appearance  of 
reality  and  at  the  same  time  look  like  paint ;  in  short,  will  be  a 
French  portrait  ?  That  is,  the  artist,  from  a  pettiness  of  view  and 
want  of  more  enlarged  and  liberal  notions  of  art,  comes  forward  not 
to  represent  nature,  but  like  an  impertinent  commentator  to  explain 
what  she  has  left  in  doubt,  to  insist  on  that  which  she  passes  over 
or  touches  only  slightly,  to  throw  a  critical  light  on  what  she  casts 
into  shade,  and  to  pick  out  the  det^iils  of  what  she  blends  into  masses. 
I  wonder  they  allow  the  existence  of  the  term  clair-obscur  at  all,  but 
it  is  a  word  ;  and  a  word  is  a  thing  they  can  repeat  and  remember. 
A  French  gentleman  formerly  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  a  land- 
scape in  their  Exhibition.  1  said  I  thought  it  too  clear.  He  made 
answer  that  he  should  have  conceived  that  to  be  impossible.  I 
replied,  that  what  I  meant  was,  that  the  parts  of  the  several  objects 
were  made  out  with  too  nearly  equal  distinctness  all  over  the  picture; 
that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  shadow  were  as  distinct  as  those  in 
light,  the  branches  of  the  trees  at  a  distance  as  plain  as  of  those  near. 
The  perspective  arose  only  from  the  diminution  of  objects,  and  there 
was  no  interposition  of  air.  I  said,  one  could  not  sec  the  leaves  of 
a  tree  a  mile  off,  but  this,  I  added,  appertained  to  a  question  in 
metaphysics.  He  shook  his  head,  thinking  that  a  young  English- 
man could  know  as  little  of  abstruse  philosophy  as  of  fine  art,  and 
no  more  was  said.  I  owe  to  this  gentleman  (whose  name  was 
Merrimee,  and  who  I  understand  is  still  living,)  a  grateful  sense  of 
many  friendly  attentions  and  many  useful  suggestions,  and  I  take  this 
oppoauaity  of  acknowledging  my  obligatioDi. 
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that  her  mind  has  beea  ajTected  in  like  manDcr,  that  she  enters  deeply 
into  the  resources  of  nature,  and  understands  the  riches  of  the  human 
heart.  For  nothing  else  can  impel  and  stir  her  up  to  the  imitation  of 
the  truth.  The  way  in  which  real  causes  act  upon  the  feelings  is 
not  arbitrary,  is  not  fanciful ;  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  powerful  and 
unforeseen;  the  effects  can  only  be  similar  when  the  exciting  causes 
have  a  correspondence  with  each  other,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
feeling  but  feeling.  The  sense  of  joy  can  alone  produce  the  smile  of 
joy ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  sweetness,  the  unconsciousnees,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  last,  we  may  be  sure  is  the  fulness  and  sincerity 
of  the  heart  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  elements  of  joy  at  least 
are  there,  in  their  integrity  and  perfection.  The  death  or  absence 
of  a  beloved  object  is  nothing  as  a  word,  as  a  mere  passing  thought, 
till  it  comes  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  we  begin  to  feel  the  revulsion,  the 
long  dreary  separation,  the  stunning  sense  of  the  blow  to  our  happi- 
ness, as  we  should  in  reality.  The  power  of  giving  this  sad  and 
bewildering  effect  of  sorrow  on  the  stage  is  derived  from  the  force  of 
sympathy  with  what  we  should  feel  in  reality.  That  is,  a  great 
histrionic  genius  is  one  that  approximates  the  effects  of  words,  or  of 
supposed  situations  on  the  mind,  most  nearly  to  the  deep  and  vivid 
effect  of  real  and  inevitable  ones.  Joy  produces  tears  ;  the  violence 
of  passion  turns  to  childish  weakness  \  but  this  could  not  be  foreseen 
by  study,  nor  taught  by  rules,  nor  mimicked  by  observation.  Natural 
acting  is  therefore  fine,  because  it  implies  and  calls  forth  the  most 
varied  and  strongest  feelings  that  the  supposed  characters  and  circum- 
stances can  possibly  give  birth  to :  it  reaches  the  height  of  the 
subject.  The  conceiving  or  entering  into  a  part  in  this  sense  is 
every  thing :  the  acting  follows  easily  and  of  course.  But  art 
without  nature  is  a  nick-name,  a  word  without  meaning,  a  conclusion 
without  any  premises  to  go  upon.  The  beauty  of  Madame  Pasta's 
acting  in  Nina  proceeds  upon  this  principle.  It  is  not  what  she  does 
at  any  particular  juncture,  but  she  seems  to  be  the  character,  and  to 
be  incapable  of  divesting  herself  of  it.  This  is  true  acting :  any 
thing  else  is  playing  tricks,  may  be  clever  and  ingenious,  is  French 
Opera-dancing,  recitauon,  heroics  or  hysterics — but  it  is  not  true 
nature  or  true  art. 
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Tks  irguroeot  at  the  end  of  the  last  Euay  may  possibly  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  often  agitated  and  trite  question,  WhetlieT 
we  recrivc  more  pleasure  from  an  Opera  or  a  Tragedy,  from  the 
words  or  the  pantomime  of  a  fine  dramatic  representation  ?  A 
muucian  I  can  conceiTe  to  declare,  sincerely  and  cooscientiottsly,  in 
favour  of  the  Opera  over  the  theatre,  for  he  has  made  it  his  chief 
or  exclusive  study.  But  I  have  heard  some  literary  persons  do  the 
same ;  and  in  them  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  the  a^ectatxm  ol 
caodooTi  than  candour  itself.  '  The  still  small  voice  is  vandog  '  in 
this  preference;  lor  however  lulling  or  orerpowcring  the  efiiect  of 
music  may  be  at  the  time,  we  return  to  nature  at  last ;  it  i*  there  ve 
find  solidity  and  repose,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  iiimU  iBiiliiig 
ought  to  give  iu  casting  vote.  Indeed  there  i«  a  aen«  of  rcfaactaooe 
tod  a  sort  of  critical  retnorae  in  the  opposite  coone  «t  is  girkig  op  aa 
old  pKJodice  or  a  frveod  to  wfaooi  vc  are  under  couidetaUe  oU^g»- 
nona ;  hot  tlua  very  fecKag  c£  the  coDyiett  or  ncriice  of  a  fttjadaet 
is  a  tacit  proof  that  we  are  wroag ;  for  it  arises  only  ott  of  the 
atroag  sntercsi  excited  in  the  cone  of  time,  sad  iiiiuivul  m  the 
Mtareaad  priodptc  of  tfaedmna. 

Wotds  are  the  agns  vhkh  poiat  oat  md  dcfiae  the  objectt  of  the 
higlMSl  in^oft  ID  riw  huiBia  Biod;  aaA  ^teedh  is  the  fc»hi-MJ^  aod 
as  tt  vcre  oast  ssiaaflCr  ^Bode  ai  cxpvcasBS  those  subrBs  the 
vUB  VBSca  oar  pracncai  la 

To  givv  a  ciribocratc  vutfiLi  aa  the  other  ■ae  of  the 
tbcfuore^  cBcaBiBMe  sad  aajastk     A  rose  b  aeaf^snl  ta  ihe  sscm  a 
tathetasta.    IV  aose  aad  the  yabte,  if 
vcp^  fluly  pve  tt  ■  naoar  ar  these 
rival  scattBcats  bat  we  bead  aad  the  heait  caaaat  be 

«f  saas  othtf  to  it.     every  tUag  sbads  fcot  oa  its 

lA  sasBS  CJLM  esses,  vor  the  wott  faff% 

■d  it  My  be 
*  anrr  Rft*e  «a  Ae  fiae  cr 
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Muse.  The  language  of  tlie  understanding  U  necessary  to  a  rational 
being.  Man  is  dumb  and  prone  to  the  earth  without  it.  It  it»  that 
which  opens  the  vista  of  our  past  or  future  years.  Otherwise  a  cloud 
is  upon  it,  like  the  mist  of  the  morning,  like  a  veil  of  roses,  an 
exhalation  of  sweet  sounds,  or  rich  distilled  perfumes ;  no  matter 
what — it  is  the  nerve  or  organ  that  is  chiefly  touched,  the  sense  that 
is  wrapped  in  ecstacy  or  waked  to  madness ;  the  man  remains 
unmoved,  torpid,  and  listless,  blind  to  causes  and  consequences,  which 
he  can  never  remain  satisfied  without  knowing,  but  seems  shut  up  in 
a  cell  of  ignorance,  baffled  and  confounded.  Sounds  without  meaning 
are  like  a  glare  of  light  without  objects ;  or,  an  Opera  is  to  a 
Tragedy  what  a  transparency  is  to  a  picture.  We  arc  delighted 
because  we  arc  dazzled.  But  words  are  a  key  to  the  affections. 
They  not  only  excite  feelings,  but  they  point  to  the  v/by  and 
ttthtrefore.  Causes  march  before  them,  and  couseqaeoces  follow 
after  them.  They  are  links  in  the  chain  of  the  universe,  and  the 
grappling-irons  that  bind  us  to  it.  They  open  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
and  reveal  the  abyss  of  human  woe. 

*  Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  spnngt 
Die  in  a  word ;  such  is  the  breath  of  kings/ 

But  in  this  respect,  all  men  who  have  the  use  of  speech  are  kings.  It 
is  words  that  constitute  all  but  the  present  moment,  but  the  present 
object.  They  may  not  and  they  do  not  give  the  whole  of  any  train 
of  impressions  which  they  suggest ;  hut  they  alone  answer  in  any 
degree  to  the  truth  of  things,  unfold  the  dark  labyrinth  of  fate, 
or  unravel  the  web  of  the  human  heart ;  for  they  alone  describe 
things  in  the  order  and  relation  in  which  they  happen  in  human 
life.  Men  do  not  dance  or  sing  through  life ;  or  an  Opera  or  a 
ballet  would  *  come  home  to  the  bosoms  and  businesses  of  men,' 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  Tragedy  or  Comedy  does.  As  it  is, 
they  do  not  piece  on  to  our  ordinary  existence,  nor  go  to  enrich 
our  habitual  reflections.  Wc  wake  from  them  as  from  a  drunken 
dream,  or  a  last  night's  debauch ;  and  think  of  them  no  more,  till  the 
actual  impression  is  repeated. — On  the  other  hand,  pantomime  action 
(as  an  exclusive  and  new  species  of  the  drama)  is  like  tragedy  obtrun- 
cated and  thrown  on  the  ground,  gasping  for  utterance  and  struggling 
for  breath.  It  is  a  display  of  the  powers  of  .-irt,  I  should  think  more 
wonderful  than  satisfactory.  There  is  a  stilling  sensation  about  it. 
It  does  not  throw  off  *  the  perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  ihe  heart,' 
but  must  rather  aggravate  and  tighten  the  pressure. 

*  Give  sorrow  worHft ;  the  grief  iKat  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o>r-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break/ 
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This  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  our  backwardness  to  admit  a  comi 
between  Mrs.  Siddons  aad  Palarini,  between  Shakespear  and  vigano. 
Poetry  and  words  speak  a  langiuge  proper  to  humaaicy ;  every  other 
is  comparatively  foreign  to  it.  The  distinction  here  laid  down  is 
importaot,  and  should  be  kept  sacred.  Even  in  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  words  lose  half  their  meaning,  and  are  no  longer  an  echo  to 
the  sense ;  virtue  becomei*  a  cant-term,  vice  sounds  like  an  agrerjble 
novelty,  and  ceases  to  shock.  How  much  more  must  this  effect 
happen,  if  we  lay  aside  speech  (our  distinguishing  faculty)  altogether, 
or  try  to  ^gabble  most  brutishly,'  measure  good  and  evil  by  the  st 
of  a  dance,  and  breathe  our  souls  away  in  dying  swan-like  symphooiesf 
But  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  all  this  affect  my  favourite  art  of 
painting?  I  leave  somebody  else  to  answer  that  question.  It  will  be 
a  good  exercise  for  their  ingenuity,  if  not  for  their  ingenuousaess. 

I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  Essay,  which  war 
to  distinguish  between  the  ulcnu  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Racine, 
Shakespear.  The  subject  occurred  to  me  from  some  coavenatioo 
with  a  French  lady,  who  entertains  a  ]>roject  of  introducing  Shake- 
spear in  France.  As  1  demurred  to  the  probability  of  this  alteratioo 
in  the  national  taste,  she  endeavoured  to  overcome  my  despondency! 
by  several  lively  arguments,  and  among  other  things,  urged  the 
instantaneous  and  universal  success  of  the  Scotch  Novels  among  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  the  French  people.  As  Shakespear  had  been 
performing  quarantine  among  them  fur  a  century  and  a  half  to  no 
purpose,  I  thought  this  circumstance  rather  proved  the  difference  in 
the  genius  of  the  two  writers  than  a  change  in  the  taste  of  the  nation, 
Madame  B.  stoutly  maintained  the  contrary  opinion :  and  when  an 
Englishman  argues  with  a  Frenchwoman,  he  has  very  considerable 
odds  against  him.  The  only  advantage  you  have  in  this  case  is  that 
you  can  plead  inability  to  express  yourself  properly,  and  may  be 
flupposctl  to  have  a  meaning  where  you  have  none.  An  eager  manner 
will  supply  the  place  of  distinct  ideas,  and  you  have  only  not  to  surrender 
in  form,  to  appear  to  come  off  with  flying  colours.  The  not  being 
able  to  make  others  understand  me,  however,  prevents  me  from  under- 
standing myself,  and  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  reaaoDi 
I  alleged  in  the  present  instance.  I  tried  to  mend  them  the  next 
day,  and  the  following  is  the  resulu — It  was  6up{>osed  at  one  time 
that  the  genius  of  the  Author  of  Wavcrlcy  was  confined  to  Scotland ; 
that  his  Novels  and  Tales  were  a  bundle  of  national  prejudices  and 
local  traditions,  and  that  his  superiority  would  desert  him,  the  instant 
he  attempted  to  cross  the  Border.  He  made  the  attempt,  however, 
and  contrary  to  these  unfavourable  prognostics,  succeeded.  Ivanhoe, 
if  not  equal  to  the  very  best  of  the  Scotch  Novels,  is  very  nearly  so ; 
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and  the  eccDcry  aod  maoDcrB  are  truly  English.  Id  Queotio  Durward, 
again,  he  made  a  descent  upon  France,  and  gained  new  laurels,  instead 
of  losing  his  former  ones.  This  seemed  to  bespeak  a  versatility  of 
talent  and  a  plastic  power^  which  in  the  first  instance  had  been  called 
in  question.  A  Scotch  mist  had  been  suspected  to  hang  its  mystery 
over  the  page ;  hia  imagination  was  borne  up  on  Highland  super- 
stitions and  obsolete  traditions,  *  sailing  with  supreme  dominion ' 
through  the  murky  regions  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  and  if  ever 
at  a  loss,  his  invention  was  eked  out  and  got  a  cast  by  means  of  ancient 
documents  and  the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence  or  fanatic  rage. 
The  Black  Dwarf  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  current  anecdotes  of 
David  Ritchie,  without  any  additional  point  or  interest,  and  the  story 
of  Effie  Deans  had  slept  for  a  century  in  the  law  reports  and  deposi- 
tions relative  to  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  To  be  sure,  nothing 
could  be  finer  or  truer  to  nature  ;  for  the  human  heart,  whenever  or 
however  it  is  wakened,  has  a  stirring  power  in  it,  and  as  to  the  truth 
of  nature,  nothing  can  be  more  like  nature  than  facts,  if  you  know 
where  to  find  them.  But  as  to  sheer  invention,  there  appeared  to  be 
about  as  much  as  there  is  in  the  getting  up  the  mclo-dfamatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Maid  and  the  Magpye  trom  the  Causes  Celehrtt, 
The  invention  is  much  greater  and  the  effect  is  not  less  in  Mrs. 
Inchbald's  Nature  and  Art,  where  there  is  nothing  that  can  have 
been  given  in  evidence  but  the  Trial-Scene  near  the  end,  and  even  that 
is  not  a  legal  anecdote,  but  a  pure  dramatic  fiction.  Before  1  pro- 
ceed, 1  may  as  well  dwell  on  this  point  a  little.  The  heroine  of  the 
Btory,  the  once  innocent  and  beautiful  Hannah,  is  brought  by  a  series 
of  misfortunes  and  crimes  (the  effect  of  a  misplaced  attachment)  to 
be  tried  for  her  life  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  as  her  Judge,  her  former 
lover  and  seducer,  is  about  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  her,  she  calls 
out  in  an  agony — *  Oh !  not  from  vou !  '  and  as  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Norwynne  proceeds  to  finish  hie  solemn  address,  falls  in  a  swoon, 
and  is  taken  senseless  from  the  bar.  1  know  nothing  in  the  world  so 
affecting  as  this.  Now  if  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  merely  found  this 
story  in  the  Newgate-Calendar,  and  transplanted  it  into  a  novel,  I 
conceive  that  her  merit  in  point  of  genius  (not  to  say  feeling}  would 
be  less  than  if  having  all  the  other  circumstances  given,  and  the 
apparatus  ready,  aod  this  exclamation  alone  left  blank,  she  had  filled 
it  up  from  her  own  heart,  that  is,  from  an  intense  conception  of  the 
situation  of  the  parties,  so  that  from  the  harrowing  recollections 
passing  through  the  mind  of  the  poor  girl  so  circumstanced,  this 
uDcontrolable  gush  of  feeling  would  burst  from  her  lips.  Just  such 
I  apprehend,  generally  speaking,  is  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  the  genius  of  Shakespcar  and  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     It 
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reading  Shakrspear  would  know  (except  from  the  Dramatis  Persons) 
that  Lear  was  an  English  king.  He  is  merely  a  king  and  a  father. 
The  ground  is  common  :  but  what  a  well  of  tears  has  he  dug  out  of 
it !  The  tradition  ia  nothing,  or  a  foolish  one.  There  are  no  data 
in  history  to  go  upon ;  no  advantage  is  taken  of  costume,  no 
acquaintance  with  geography  or  architecture  or  dialect  is  necessary : 
but  there  is  an  old  tradition,  human  nature — an  old  temple,  the  human 
mind — and  Shakespear  walks  into  it  and  looks  about  him  with  a 
lordly  eye,  and  seizes  on  the  sacred  spoils  as  his  own.  The  story  is 
a  tliousand  or  two  years  old,  and  yet  the  tragedy  has  no  smack  of 
antiqunrianism  in  it.  I  should  like  Tcry  well  to  see  Sir  Walter 
giving  us  a  tragedy  of  this  kind,  a  huge  'globose '  of  sorrow,  swinging 
round  in  mid-air,  independent  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
sustained  by  its  own  weight  and  motion,  and  not  propped  up  by  tlie 
lerers  of  custom,  or  patched  up  with  quaint,  old-fashioned  dresses,  or 
set  off  by  grotesque  backgrounds  or  rusty  armour,  but  in  which  the 
mere  paraphernalia  and  accessories  were  left  out  of  the  question,  and 
nothing  but  the  soul  of  passion  and  the  pith  of  imagination  was  to  be 
found.  *  A  Dukedom  to  a  beggarly  den'ur^*  he  would  make  nothing 
of  it.  Does  this  prove  he  has  done  nothing,  or  that  he  has  not  done 
the  greatest  things  \  No,  but  that  he  is  not  like  Shakespear.  For 
instance,  when  Lear  says,  *The  little  dogs  and  all,  Tray,  Blanche, 
and  Sweetheart,  sec  they  bark  at  me !  '  there  is  no  old  Chronicle  of 
the  line  of  Brute,  no  hlatk-letier  broadside,  no  tattered  ballad,  no  vague 
rumour,  in  which  this  exclamation  is  registered;  there  is  nothing 
romantic,  quaint,  mysterious  tn  the  objects  introduced  :  the  illustration 
is  borrowed  from  the  commonest  and  most  casual  images  in  nature, 
and  yet  it  Is  this  very  circumstance  that  lends  its  extreme  force  to 
tlie  expression  of  his  grief  by  shewing  that  even  the  lowest  things  in 
creation  and  the  last  you  would  think  of  had  in  his  imagination  turned 
against  him.  All  nature  was,  as  he  supposed,  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  the  most  trivial  and  insignificant  creatures  concerned  in  it 
were  the  most  striking  proofs  of  its  malignity  and  extent.  It  is  the 
depth  of  passion,  however,  or  of  the  poet's  sympathy  with  it,  that 
distinguishes  this  character  of  torturing  familiarity  in  thera,  invests 
them  with  corresponding  importance,  and  suggests  them  by  the  force 
of  contrast.  It  is  not  that  certain  images  are  surcharged  with  a 
prescriptive  influence  over  the  imagination  from  known  and  existing 
prejudices,  so  that  to  approach  or  even  mention  them  is  sure  to  excite 
a  pleasing  awe  and  horror  in  the  mind  (the  effect  in  this  case  is 
mostly  mechanical) — the  whole  sublimity  of  the  passage  is  from  the 
weight  of  passion  thrown  into  it,  and  this  is  the  poet's  own  doing. 
This  is  not  trick,  but  genius.     Meg  Merrilies  on  her  death-bed  says, 
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tbe  blood,  or  like  £irc  isclcaed  m  a  maacc     Tbr  tolt 

of  infmboo  is  the  *yiu|i>ihy  vidi  tlw  atfinl  rcmbiQa  of 

■dy  aad  its  ioTohnnfy  li  ■■■iiw  firoB  61k  lecgiilj  to 

nry>     lliF  tunnp  oi  ncKu  puMM  ire  uetml  SAd 

to  BttcbwMit  and  pnxBOc  tBift  cxprawHi  b  the  poet  s  breanc 

OilwBo  won  *Bx  yn  ^vMr  faesia,'  tke  cyidn  it 

DT  tBC  BJraDCM  OC    OM   boft  filOli  tBC  KMC  OK  B  |VT  I    tof 

^ft'^'f^  OK  tlie  DBwud  object  it  bacTowd  itob  tbat  oc  tfae  tSioa^hca  • 
and  xhM.  noble  WBilf,  *  Like  tbe  Prapaotic,*  ftc  Ken*  ooly  as  echo 
of  the  aoBBliiB  tide  of  pa  tiino,  aod  to  roll  from  ^  OBe  aovoe,  tbe 
bean.  The  Htihtgar  bet«eea  Haben  aad  Anbar, 
Bnttw  and  Camm  *n  anooc  ^>^  ^^"^  ibaii  ilum  of  tlv 
HBciBie^  ^naCB  Boeed  tt  even  vfacse  wcdoBaBaac  f  i 
Mt)  m  Sbafaeipear.  Hk  scbib  ■  Oe  the  l«k 
thH  of  Sir  Wdur  ii  ftc  a 
bj  the  fktBca^cMB  rfdic 

tfthe&cBMdBM  iBfMe  iminn;  SkWAet 

aBi  iBivctt  tti 
•ocBTC■Ge^  aad  aauaei  the  maha.  The  one 
ce  and  hear;  the  other  vhic  ve^re.  Haalet  b  sec  a 
■attvity  ii  cas*  cr  vhooe  death  ia  farenU  by  ponesB: 
he  wcftvcs  the  «ch  of  faii  dcaiiay  OM  of  Ib  o«B  thoifhe^  aid  a  very 
itia.  We  kne^  I  thak,  a  atra 
c  faave  vitb  BeftnB  or  Wavcrley.  All 
fed  aad  thiak,  BOfe  or  iess :  fave  «e  are 
or  aatroiogm.  ^  e  laight  have  bees  oveftBoed 
Bca  ia  a  ai^e^coach:  ve  acca  to  have  bcca 
Haals  ac  Witiaabcfs« 

Beaa  bo  wumi  ^OB  a^  taaK  os^  wiBer  a  Jmrir  s  b  tke  txaoaB  aad 
vBKty  of  hm  aanoi^  aad  Shafcc^ear  a  ia  the 
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Sir  Walter  is  distinguished  by  the  most  amazing  retentivenesa  of 
memory,  and  vividness  of  conception  of  what  would  happen,  be  seen, 
and  felt  by  every  body  in  given  circumstances ;  as  Shakespear  is  by 
tnventiveaess  of  genius,  by  a  faculty  of  tracing  and  unfolding  the 
most  hidden  yet  powerful  springs  of  action,  scarce  recognised  by 
ourselves,  and  by  an  endless  and  felicitous  range  of  poetical  illustra- 
tion, added  to  a  wide  scope  of  reading  and  of  knowledge.  One 
proof  of  the  justice  of  these  remarks  is,  that  whenever  Sir  Walter 
comes  to  a  truly  dramatic  situation,  he  declines  it  or  fails.  Thus  in 
the  Black  Dwarf,  all  that  relates  to  the  traditions  respecting  this 
mysterious  personage,  to  the  superstitious  stories  founded  on  it,  is 
admirably  done  and  to  the  life,  with  all  the  spirit  and  freedom  of 
originality :  but  when  he  comes  to  the  last  scene  for  which  all  the 
rest  is  a  preparation,  and  which  is  full  of  the  highest  interest  and 
passion,  nothing  is  done ;  instead  of  an  address  from  Sir  Edward 
Mauley,  recounting  the  miseries  of  his  whole  life,  and  withering  up 
his  guilty  rival  with  the  recital,  the  Dwarf  enters  with  a  strange 
rustling  noise,  the  opposite  doors  fly  open,  and  the  affrighted  spectators 
rush  out  like  the  figures  in  a  pantomime.  This  is  not  dramatic, 
but  melo-dramatic.  There  is  a  palpable  disappointment  and  falling- 
off,  where  the  interest  had  been  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
expectation.  The  gratifying  of  this  appalling  curiosity  and  interest 
was  all  that  was  not  done  to  Sir  Walter's  hand ;  and  this  he  has 
failed  to  do.  All  that  was  known  about  the  Black  Dwarf,  his  figure, 
his  desolate  habitation,  his  unaccountable  way  of  life,  his  wrongs,  his 
bitter  execrations  ag;un$t  intruders  on  his  privacy,  the  floating  and 
exaggerated  accounts  of  him,  all  these  are  given  with  a  masterly  and 
faithful  hand,  this  is  matter  of  description  and  narrative :  but  when 
the  true  imaginative  and  dramatic  pan  comes,  when  the  subject  of 
this  disastrous  tale  is  to  pour  out  the  accumulated  and  agonising 
effects  of  all  this  series  of  wretchedness  and  torture  upon  his  own 
mind,  that  is,  when  the  person  is  to  speak  from  himself  and  to  stun 
us  with  the  recoil  of  passion  upon  external  agents  or  circumstances 
that  have  caused  it,  we  find  that  it  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  not 
Shakespear  that  is  his  counsel-keeper,  that  the  author  is  a  novelist 
and  not  a  poet.  All  that  is  gossipped  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  that 
is  handed  down  in  print,  all  of  which  a  drawing  or  an  etching  might 
be  procured,  is  gathered  together  and  communicated  to  the  public  : 
what  the  heart  whispers  to  itself  in  secret,  what  the  imagination  tells 
in  thunder,  this  alone  is  wanting,  and  this  is  the  great  thing  required 
to  make  good  the  comparison  in  question.  Sir  Walter  has  not  then 
imitated  Shakespear,  but  he  has  given  us  nature,  such  as  he  found 
and  could  best  describe  it ;   and  he  resembles  him  only  in  this,  that 
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feeling  ;  and  lastly,  iUpth  and  iballownai.  It  may  amuK  the  reader 
to  ice  the  way  in  which  I  work  out  some  of  my  concliuions  under- 
grouod,  before  throwing  ihem  up  on  the  surface. 

A  great  but  useless  thinker  once  asked  me,  if  I  had  ever  known  a 
child  of  a  naturally  wicked  disposition  I  and  I  an&wered,  '  Yes,  that 
there  wa»  one  in  the  house  with  me  that  cried  from  morning  to 
night,yor  fpite.^  I  was  laughed  at  for  this  answer,  but  still  I  do  not 
repent  it.  It  appeared  to  me  that  this  child  took  a  delight  in  torment- 
ing itself  and  others ;  that  the  love  of  tyrannising  over  others  and 
subjecting  them  to  its  caprices  was  a  full  compensation  for  the  beating 
it  received,  that  the  screams  it  uttered  soothed  its  peevish,  turbulent 
spirit,  and  that  it  had  a  positive  pleasure  in  pain  from  the  sense  of 
power  accompanying  it.  His pr'mdp'ni  natcuntur  iyranni,  his  carntfex 
animus.  I  was  supposed  to  magnify  and  over-rate  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  and  to  make  a  childish  humour  into  a  bugbear  ;  but, 
indeed,  I  have  no  other  idea  of  what  is  con^monly  understood  by 
wickedness  than  that  perversion  of  the  will  or  love  of  mischief  for 
its  own  sake,  which  constantly  displays  itself  (though  in  trifles  and 
on  a  ludicrously  small  scale]  in  early  childhood.  I  have  often  been 
reproached  with  extravagance  for  considering  things  only  in  their 
abstract  principles,  and  with  heat  and  ill-temper,  for  getting  into  a 
passion  about  what  no  ways  concerned  me.  If  any  one  wishes  to  see 
me  quite  calm,  they  may  cheat  me  in  a  bargain,  or  tread  upon  my 
toes ;  but  a  uuth  repelled,  a  sophism  repeated,  totally  disconcerts  me, 
and  I  lose  all  patience.  I  am  not,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a  good-natured  man ;  that  is,  many  things  annoy  me  besides  what 
interferes  with  my  own  ease  and  interest.  I  hate  a  lie;  a  piece  of 
injustice  wounds  me  to  the  quick,  though  nothing  but  the  report  of  it 
reach  me.  Therefore  I  have  made  many  enemies  and  few  friends ; 
for  the  public  know  nothing  of  well-wishers,  and  keep  a  wary  eye  on 
those  that  would  reform  them.  Coleridge  used  to  complain  of  my 
irascibility  in  this  respect,  and  not  without  reason.  Would  that  he 
had  possessed  a  little  of  my  tenaciounness  and  jealousy  of  temper ; 
and  then,  with  his  eloquence  to  paint  the  wrong,  and  acuteness  to 
detect  it,  his  country  and  the  cause  of  liberty  might  not  have  fallen 
without  a  struggle !  The  craniologists  give  me  the  organ  of  local 
memory,  of  which  faculty  I  have  not  a  particle,  though  they  may  say 
that  my  frequent  allusions  to  conversations  that  occurred  many  years 
ago  prove  the  contrary.  I  once  spent  a  whole  evening  with  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  and  I  utterly  forget  all  that  passed,  except  that  the 
Doctor  nvalt-zed  before  we  parted  !  The  only  faculty  I  do  possess* 
is  that  of  a  certain  morbid  interest  in  things,  which  makes  me  equally 
remember  or  anticipate  by  nervous  analogy  whatever  touches  it ;   and 
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monotonous  aod  iasipid ;  bat  it  is  the  hankering  after  miflchievous 
and  violent  excitement  that  leads  to  this  result,  that  causes  that 
indifference  to  good  and  proneness  to  evil,  which  is  the  very  thing 
complained  oF,  The  griefs  we  suffer  are  for  the  most  part  of  our  own  ■  - 
seeking  and  making ;  or  we  incur  or  inflict  them,  not  to  avert  othcr^  — 
impending  evils,  but  to  drive  off  ennui.  There  must  be  a  spice  of 
mischief  and  wilfulness  thrown  into  the  cup  of  our  existence  to  give 
it  its  sharp  taste  and  sparkling  colour.  I  shall  not  go  into  a  formal 
argument  on  this  subject,  for  fear  of  being  tedious,  nor  endeavour  to 
enforce  it  by  extreme  cases  for  fear  of  being  disgusting ;  but  shall 
content  myself  with  some  desultory  and  familiar  illustrations  of  it. 

I  laugh  at  those  who  deny  that  we  ever  wantonly  or  unnecessarily 
inflict  pain  upon  others,  when  I  see  how  fond  we  are  of  ingeniously 
tormenting  ourselves.  What  is  suilenncsi  in  children  or  grown 
people  but  revenge  against  ourselves  ?  We  had  rather  be  the  victims 
of  this  absurd  and  headstrong  feeling,  than  give  up  an  inveterate 
purpose,  retract  an  error,  or  relax  from  the  intensity  of  our  will, 
whatever  it  may  cost  us.  A  surly  man  is  his  own  enemy,  and 
knowingly  sacrifices  his  interest  to  fcus  ill-humour,  because  he  would 
at  any  time  rather  disoblige  you  than  serve  himself,  as  I  believe  I 
have  already  shewn  in  another  place.  The  reason  is,  he  has  a 
natural  aversion  to  everything  agreeable  or  happy — he  turns  with 
disgust  from  every  such  feeling,  as  not  according  with  the  severe 
tone  of  his  mind — and  it  is  in  excluding  all  interchange  of  friendly 
affections  or  kind  offices  that  the  ruling  bias  and  the  chief  satisfac- 
tion of  his  life  consist.  Is  not  every  country-town  supplied  with  its 
scolds  and  scandaj-mongers  ?  The  first  cannot  cease  from  plaguing 
themselves  and  every  body  about  them  with  their  senseless  clamour, 
because  the  rage  of  words  has  become  by  habit  and  indulgence  a 
thirst,  a  fever  on  their  parched  tongue ;  and  the  others  continue  to 
make  enemies  by  some  smart  hit  or  sly  insinuation  at  every  third 
word  tbey  speak,  because  with  every  new  enemy  there  is  an  additional 
sense  of  power.  One  man  will  sooner  part  with  his  friend  than  his 
joke,  because  the  stimulus  of  saying  a  good  thing  is  irritated,  instead 
of  being  repressed,  by  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  and  by  the  im- 
prudence or  unfairness  of  the  remark.  Malice  often  takes  the  garb  ■'^ 
of  truth.  We  find  a  set  of  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
piain-spoim  people^  that  is,  who  blurt  out  every  thing  disagreeable  to 
your  face,  by  way  of  wounding  your  feelings  and  relieving  their  own, 
and  this  they  call  honesty.  Even  among  philosophers  we  may  have 
noticed  those  who  are  not  contented  to  inform  the  understandings  of 
their  readers,  unless  they  can  shock  their  prejudices ;  and  among 
poets  those  who  tamper  with  the  rotten  parts  of  their  subject,  adding 
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tt>  thrtr  £mcied 
There  are  npd 
i^  op  a  laical  ar; 


hf  tivupkmg  on  tbe  ttaat  o< 
who  wil  Mt  be  tmmd  wAe  froai  foOov- 
fay  nr  icc**^  *b  rn—gMrmrii  or  ihe 
of  naiare,  (Mch  m  their  Vm  of  tnth) — I 
■ever  koev  one  of  these  ■cn^nloot  aad  hawi-iuuuthed  logicuos  who 
woald  not  hlnff  the  &cts  aad  diMort  the  iofocDoe  id  order  to  arrive 
at  a  dHtrcMBg  aad  repolme  cowrUaioiii  Soch  u  the  liiciMi  km  of 
what  rcieaM*  oar  own  will  firom  fhfalHnm^  aad  eoon^  that  of  others 
rdodaMly  to  aabout  to  teraa  of  oar  dirtariag!  We  lied  ovr  owa 
power,  aad  dttr^ard  tbetr  veakaeai  aod  eUcminacy  with  prod^gioaa 
•df-OMBpiaceDcy.  Lord  Qive,  whea  a  boy,  aw  a  tMdcber  paniag 
wnh  a  calf  in  a  cart.  A  compoiuoa  whom  he  had  with  him  Bid, 
*  I  tbould  oot  like  to  be  that  botcher  ! ' — '  I  thoold  oot  like  to  be 
diat  calf,*  replied  the  future  Goveroor  of  lodia,  laaghiag  at  ail 
lynpathy  bat  that  with  his  own  waStmgu  The  '  wicked '  Lord 
LytsietOD  (as  be  waa  caUed)  dreaim  a  little  be^HT  his  death  that  he 
was  coo^aed  io  a  huge  subtcrraoean  raalt  (the  inside  of  this  roaad 
globe)  where  as  far  as  eye  coald  aeev  be  could  discern  oo  Itring 
object,  till  at  last  he  saw  a  female  fignrc  coining  towards  him,  aod 
who  afaouid  it  turn  oat  to  be,  but  Mother  Brownrigg*  whom  of 
aU  people  be  most  hated  J  That  was  the  very  reana  why  he 
dreamt  of  her. 

•  You  a&k  her  crime :  the  whipp'd  two  'prentices  to  death. 
And  hid  them  in  the  coai-hole.' 

PoETmr  or  tbe  Aim-jAcoBia. 

I  do  not  know  that  heri  is  exadly  a  case  in  pobt ;  but  I  cooceive 
that  in  the  well-known  caiattrophe  here  alluded  to,  words  led  to 
Uowa«  bad  usage  brought  oo  worse  from  mere  irritatioa  and  oppoci- 
tioQ,  aad  that,  probably,  eren  remorse  aad  pity  urged  oa  to  aggravated 
acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  as  tbe  ooly  meant  of  drowning  reflcc- 
taoo  oo  the  past  in  the  fury  of  present  passioa.  I  believe  that' 
remorse  for  past  ofleoces  has  sootetimes  made  tbe  greatest  criniiaals«  • 
as  the  beiiig  anable  to  appease  a  wounded  cooBcicDce  reoden  mcD 
desperate;  aod  if  I  bear  a  person  express  great  impatience  and 
uoeasiness  at  son>e  error  that  be  is  liable  to,  I  am  tolerably  sure 
that  the  conflict  will  eod  io  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  If  a  man 
who  got  drunk  over-night,  repents  bitterly  oext  morning,  he  will  get 
drunk  again  at  night :  for  both  in  his  repentance  and  his  seli-gra£i6ca- 
tion  he  t»  led  away  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment.  Bat  this  is  oot 
wickedness,  but  despondency  and  want  of  strength  of  miod ;  aod  I 
only  attribute  wickedness  to  those  who  carry  their  wills  io  their 
hands,  aod  who  wantonly  and  dcUberateJy  sudFer  them  to  tyrannise 
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over  coQflcieQce,  rea8on»  and  humanity,  and  who  cren  draw  aa 
additional  triumph  from  this  degrading  conquest.  The  wars,  peree- 
cutions,  and  bloodshed,  occasioned  by  religion,  have  generally  turned 
on  the  most  trifling  differences  in  forms  and  ceremooics ;  which 
shews  that  it  was  not  the  vital  interests  of  the  questions  that  were  at 
stake,  but  that  these  were  made  a  handle  and  pretext  to  exerciftc 
cruelty  and  tyranny  on  the  score  of  the  most  trivial  and  doubtful 
points  of  faith.  There  seems  to  be  a  love  of  absurdity  and  falsehood 
as  well  as  mischief  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  most  ridiculous  as 
well  as  barbarous  superstitions  have  on  this  account  been  the  most 
acceptable  to  it.  A  lie  is  welcome  to  it,  for  it  is,  as  it  were,  its 
own  offspring ;  and  it  likes  to  believe,  as  well  as  act,  whatever  it 
pleases,  and  in  the  pure  spirit  of  contradiction.  The  old  idolatry 
took  vast  hold  of  the  earliest  ages  ;  for  to  believe  that  a  piece  of 
painted  stone  or  wood  was  a  God  {in  the  teeth  of  the  fact)  was 
a  fine  exercise  of  the  imagination ;  and  modem  fanaticism  thrives 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  contradictions  and  nonsense  it  pours 
down  the  throats  of  the  gaping  multitude,  and  the  jargon  and 
mysticism  it  offers  to  their  wonder  and  credulity.  Credo  quia  tmpos- 
jibiU  cit,  is  the  standing  motto  of  bigotry  and  superstition  ;  that  is, 
I  believe,  because  to  do  so  is  a  favourite  act  of  the  will,  and  to  do 
so  in  defiance  of  common  sense  and  reason  enhances  the  pleasure  and 
the  merit  (ten-fold)  of  this  indulgence  of  blind  faith  and  headstrong 
imagination.  Methodism,  in  particular,  which  at  once  absolves  the 
undcrstandiog  from  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and  the  conscience  from 
the  restraints  of  morality,  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  upon  a 
vicarious  righteousness  and  an  abstract  belief,  must,  besides  its  rant, 
its  vulgarity,  and  its  amatory  style,  have  a  double  charm  both  for 
saints  and  sinners.  I  have  also  observed  a  sort  oi fatuity,  an  indolence 
or  indocility  of  the  will  to  circumstances,  which  I  think  has  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  common  atfairfl  of  life-  I  would  willingly 
compound  for  all  the  mischiefs  that  are  done  me  voluntarily,  if  I 
could  escape  those  which  are  done  me  without  any  motive  at  all, 
or  even  with  the  best  intentions.  For  instance,  if  1  go  to  a  distance 
where  I  am  anxious  to  receive  an  answer  to  my  letters,  I  am  sure  to 
be  kept  in  suspense.  My  friends  are  aware  of  this,  as  also  of  my 
impatience  and  irritability ;  and  they  cannot  prevail  on  themselves  to 
put  an  end  to  this  dramatic  situation  of  the  parties.  There  is  pleasure 
(an  innocent  and  well-meaning  one)  in  keeping  a  friend  in  suspense, 
in  not  putting  oneVself  out  of  one's  way  for  his  ill  humours  and 
apprehensions  (though  one  would  not  for  the  world  do  him  a  serious 
injury)^  as  there  is  in  dangling  the  finny  prey  at  the  end  of  a  hook, 
or  in  twirling  round  a  cock-chaffer  after  sticking  a  pin  through  him 
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indulges  io  a  drunken  debauch  to  celebrate  some  unexpected  stroke 
of  good  fortune,  and  his  who  does  the  same  thing  to  drown  care  for 
the  loss  of  all  he  is  worth  ?  The  outward  objects,  the  immediate 
and  more  obvious  sensations  are,  perhaps,  very  much  the  same 
in  tl?e  latter  case  as  in  the  former, — the  rich  viands,  the  sparkling 
wines,  the  social  merriment,  the  wit,  the  loud  laughter,  and  the 
maddening  brain,  but  the  still  small  voice  is  wanting,  there  is  a 
reflection  at  bottom,  that  however  stifled  and  kept  down,  poisons  and 
spoils  all,  even  by  the  violent  effort  to  keep  it  from  intruding ;  the 
mirth  in  the  one  case  is  forced,  in  the  other  is  natural ;  the  one 
reveller  is  (we  all  know  by  experience)  a  gay,  laughing  wretch,  the 
other  a  happy  man.  I  profess  to  speak  of  human  nature  as  I  find  it ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  any  distinction  I  can  make  may  be  favourable 
to  the  theories  of  virtue,  will  not  prevent  me  from  setting  it  down, 
from  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  cant  and  prejudice.  Even  in  a 
case  less  palpable  than  the  one  supposed,  where  some  'sweet  oblivious 
antidote'  has  been  applied  to  the  mind,  and  it  is  lulled  to  temporary 
forgetftilness  of  itj  immediate  cause  of  sorrow,  does  it  therefore  cease 
to  gnaw  the  heart  by  stealth  ;  arc  no  traces  of  it  left  io  the  care- 
worn brow  or  face;  is  the  state  of  mind  the  same  as  it  was;  or  is 
there  the  same  buoyancy,  freedom,  and  erectness  of  spirit  as  in  more 
prosperous  circumstances  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  torpid,  vexed,  and 
sad,  enfeebled  or  harassed,  and  weighed  down  by  the  corroding 
pressure  of  care,  whether  it  thinks  of  it  or  not.  The  pulse  beats 
slow  and  languid,  the  eye  is  dead  ;  no  object  strikes  us  with  the  same 
alacrity  ;  the  avenues  to  joy  or  content  are  shut ;  and  life  becomes  a 
burthen  and  a  perplexing  mystery.  Even  in  sleep,  we  are  haunted 
with  the  broken  images  of  distress  or  the  mockery  of  bliss,  and  we  in 
vain  try  to  still  the  idle  tumult  of  the  heart.  The  constantly  tampering 
with  the  truth,  the  putting  off  the  day  of  reckoning,  the  fear  of 
looking  our  situation  in  the  face,  gives  the  mind  a  wandering  and 
unsettled  turn,  makes  our  waking  thoughts  a  troubled  dream,  or 
sometimes  ends  in  madness,  without  any  violent  paroxysm,  without 
any  severe  pang,  without  any  ovtrt  Mt,  but  from  that  silent  operation 
of  the  mind  which  preys  internally  upon  itself,  and  works  the  decay 
of  its  powers  the  more  fatally,  because  we  dare  not  give  it  open  and 
avowed  scope.  Do  we  not,  in  case  of  any  untoward  accident  or 
event,  know,  when  we  wake  in  the  morning,  that  something  is  the 
matter,  before  we  recollect  what  it  is  ?  The  mind  no  more  recovers 
its  confidence  and  serenity  after  a  staggering  blow,  than  the  haggard 
cheek  and  sleepless  eye  their  colour  and  vivacity,  because  we  do  not 
see  them  in  the  glass.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  not  a  firm 
and  healthy  tone  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body;  or  that  when 
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tbcy  talk  of  the  *  uDquenchable  6re,  and  the  worm  that  diet  tuat/ 
The  human  soul  is  not  an  inrentioD  oT  prievtft,  whatever  labte*  the3r 
hare  engrafted  on  it ;  oor  is  there  an  end  of  all  our  natorai  •entiiDeots 
because  French  philosophers  have  not  heen  able  to  acconot  foe  them  ! 
— Hume,  I  thinlty  somewhere  cooteods  that  all  satitfactiocu  are 
equal,'  because  the  cup  can  be  no  more  than  full.  But  surely,  though 
this  is  the  case,  one  cup  holds  more  than  another.  As  to  mere 
negatiTe  satisfaction,  the  argument  may  be  true.  But  as  to  poeitiTe 
sati^action  or  enjoyment,  I  see  no  more  how  this  must  be  equal,  than 
how  the  heat  of  a  furnace  must  in  all  cases  be  equally  intense.  Thus, 
for  instance,  there  are  many  things  with  which  we  are  contented,  so 
as  not  to  feel  an  oneasy  desire  after  more,  bat  yet  we  hare  a  much 
higher  relish  of  otherv  We  may  eat  a  motton-chop  without  com- 
plaining, though  we  sfaoold  cootider  a  haunch  of  Tenisoo  as  a  greater 
luxury  if  we  had  it.  Ag^un,  in  travelling  abroad,  the  mind  acquire! 
a  mtleas  and  vagabood  habit.  There  is  more  of  hurry  and  novelty. 
Ink  1cm  of  aDcerity  and  certainty  in  our  pumzits  than  at  home.  We 
•natch  hasty  glances  of  a  great  variety  of  things,  bat  want  aookc 
central  point  of  view.  Aiter  making  the  grand  tour,  and  seeing  the 
finest  sights  in  the  world,  we  are  glad  to  come  back  at  last  to  our 
native  pbce  and  oar  own  fireside.  Our  associations  with  it  are  the 
most  sted&st  and  habitual,  we  there  feel  most  at  home  and  at  our 
case,  we  have  a  resting  place  for  the  sole  of  our  foot,  the  flutter  of 
hope,  anxiety,  and  disamointment  is  at  an  end,  and  whatever  our 
atisfiKtiofu  may  be,  we  kcI  most  confidence  in  them,  and  have  the 
MTOogejt  conviction  of  their  trath  and  reality.  There  u  then  a  true 
and  a  false  or  sponoos  in  sentiment  as  well  as  in  reasoning,  and 
I  hope  the  train  of  tbongbt  I  have  here  gone  into  may  serve  in  some 
respects  as  a  cine  to  explain  it. 

The  hardest  qnestioa  remains  hrhind.  What  is  Jepih,  and  what 
is  ttferfnaSty  ?  It  is  easy  to  answer  that  the  one  is  what  is  obviotis,* 
familiar,  and  lies  on  the  svr&ce,  and  that  the  other  is  recondite  and ' 
hid  at  the  bottom  of  a  subject.  The  difficulty  recurs — What  is 
meant  by  lying  on  the  tur^ce,  or  being  concealed  below  it,  in  moral 
and  metaphysical  questions  ?  Let  na  try  for  an  analogy.  Dfpih 
consists  then  in  tracing  any  number  of  partkmlar  ejects  to  a  general 
principle,  or  in  disttnguisbing  an  unknown  canse  from  the  individual 
and  varying  circumstances  with  which  it  is  implicated,  and  under 
which  it  larks  onraspccted.  It  is  in  fact  reaohring  the  concrete  into 
the  abstract.  Now  this  is  a  task  of  difficalty,  not  only  because  the 
abMwx  aaturally  merges  in  the  roncTctr^  and  we  do  not  well  know 
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how  to  set  about  scparatiog  what  is  thus  jumbled  or  cemented  together 
in  a  single  object,  and  presented  under  a  common  aspect ;  but  being 
scattered  over  a  larger  surface,  and  collected  from  a  number  of 
undefined  sources,  there  must  be  a  strong  feeling  of  iu  weight  aad 
pressure,  in  order  to  dislocate  it  from  the  object  and  bind  it  into  a 
principle.  The  impreftsion  of  an  abstract  pn'nciple  is  faiot  and  doubtful 
in  each  individual  instance ;  it  becomes  powerful  and  certain  only  by 
the  repedtion  of  the  experiment,  and  by  adding  the  last  results  to  oar 
first  hazardous  conjectures.  We  thus  gain  a  distinct  hold  or  clue  to 
the  demonstration,  when  a  number  of  vague  and  imperfect  reminiscences 
arc  united  and  drawn  out  together,  by  tcnaciousness  of  memory  and 
conscious  feeling,  in  one  continued  act.  So  that  the  depth  of  the 
understanding  or  reasoning  in  such  cases  may  be  explained  to  mean, 
that  there  is  a  pile  of  impiicit  distinctions  an^yzed  &om  a  great  variety 
of  facu  and  observations,  each  supporting  the  other,  and  that  the 
mind,  instead  of  being  led  away  by  the  b&t  or  first  object  or  detached 
view  of  the  subject  that  occurs,  connects  all  these  into  a  whole  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  by  its  intimate  sympathy  with  the  most 
obscure  and  random  imprcssions-that  tend  to  the  same  result,  evolves 
a  principle  of  abstract  truth.  Two  circumstances  are  combined  in  a 
particular  object  to  produce  a  given  effect :  how  shall  I  know  which 
is  the  true  cause,  but  by  finding  it  in  anoth^  instance  ?  But  tlie  same 
effect  is  produced  in  a  third  object,  which  is  without  the  concomitant 
circumstances  of  the  first  or  second  case.  I  must  then  look  out  for 
some  other  latent  cause  in  the  rabble  of  contradictory  pretensions 
huddled  together,  which  I  had  not  noticed  before,  and  to  which  I  am 
eventually  led  by  finding  a  necessity  for  it.  But  if  my  memory  fails 
me,  or  1  do  not  seize  on  the  true  character  of  different  feelings,  I 
shall  make  little  progress,  or  be  quite  thrown  out  in  my  reckoning. 
Insomuch  that  according  to  the  general  diffusion  of  any  element  of 
thought  or  feeling,  and  its  floating  through  the  mixed  mass  of  human 
affairs,  do  we  stand  in  need  of  a  greater  quantity  of  that  refined 
experience  I  have  spoken  of,  and  of  a  quicker  and  firmer  tact  in 
connecting  or  distinguishing  its  results.  However,  I  must  make 
a  reservation  here.  Both  knowledge  and  sagacity  are  required,  but 
sagacity  abridges  and  anticipates  the  labour  of  knowledge,  and  some- 
times jumps  ini>tinctively  at  a  conclusion ;  that  is,  the  strength  or 
fineness  of  the  feeling,  by  association  or  analog)',  sooner  elicits  the 
recollection  of  a  previous  and  forgotten  one  in  different  circumstances, 
and  the  two  together,  by  a  sort  of  internal  evidence  and  collective 
force,  stamp  any  proposed  solution  with  the  character  of  truth  or 
falsehood.  Original  strength  of  impression  is  often  (in  usual  questions 
at  least)  a  substitute  for  accumulated  weight  of  experience;  and 
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intensity  of  feeling  is  so  &r  synoaimous  with  depth  of  uniierstaodjng. 
It  is  that  which  here  gives  us  a  coDtcntious  and  palpable  consciousness  , 
of  whatever  affects  it  in  the  smallest  or  remotest  m;inncr,  and  leaves  to    . 
us  the  hidden  springs  of  thought  and  action  through  our  sensibility   { 
and  jealousy  of  whatever  touches  them. — ^To  give  an  illustration  orO 
two  of  this  very  abstruse  subject. 

Elegance  is  a  word  that  means  something  different  from  ease,  grace, 
beauty,  dignity ;  yet  it  is  akin  to  all  these ;  but  it  seems  more 
particularly  to  imply  a  sparkling  brilliancy  of  effect  with  finish  and 
precibion.  We  do  not  apply  the  term  to  great  things  ;  we  should  not 
call  an  epic  poem  or  a  head  of  Jupiter  eleganty  but  we  speak  of  an 
elegant  copy  of  verses,  an  elegant  head-dress,  an  elegant  fan,  an 
elegant  diamond  brooch,  or  bunch  of  flowers.  In  all  these  cases 
(and  others  where  the  same  epithet  is  used)  there  is  something  little 
and  comparatively  trifiing  in  the  objects  ana  the  interest  they  inspire. 
So  far  I  deal  chiefly  in  examples,  conjectures,  and  negatives.  But 
this  is  far  from  a  definition.  I  think  I  know  what  personal  beauty  is,  — 
because  I  can  say  in  one  word  what  I  mean  by  it,  viz.  harmony  of  ^^ 
form  ;  and  this  idea  seems  to  me  to  answer  to  all  the  cases  to  which 
the  term  personal  beauty,  is  ever  applied.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
come  to  something  ecfually  definitive  with  respect  to  the  other  phrase. 
Sparkling  effect,  finifth,  and  precision,  are  characteristic,  as  I  think, 
of  elegance,  but  as  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so,  any 
more  than  why  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  should  form  the  colours  of  the 
.rainbow.     I  want  a  common   idea   as  a  link  to  connect  them,  or  to 

re  as  a  substratum  for  the  others.  Now  suppose  I  say  that  ^ 
;gance  is  beauty,  or  at  least  the pkaturaMe  in  little  things:  we  then  — - 
have  a  ground  to  rest  upon  at  once.  For  elegance  being  beauty  or 
pleasure  in  little  or  slight  impressions,  precision,  finish,  and  polished 
smoothness  follow  from  this  definition  as  matters  of  course.  In  other 
words,  for  a  thing  that  is  little  to  be  beautiful,  or  at  any  rate  to 
please,^  it  must  hare  precision  of  outline,  which  in  larger  masses  and 
gigantic  forms  is  not  so  indispensable.  In  what  is  smalt,  the  parts 
roust  be  finished,  or  they  will  offend.  Lastly,  in  what  is  momentary 
and  evanescent,  as  in  dress,  fashions,  &c.  there  must  be  a  glossy  and 
sparkling  effect,  for  brilliancy  is  the  only  virtue  of  novelty.  That  is 
to  say,  by  getting  the  primary  conditions  or  essential  qualities  of 
elegance  in  all  circumstances  whatever,  we  see  how  these  branch  off 
into  minor  divisions  in  relation  to  form,  details,  colour,  surface,  &c. 
and  rise  from  a  common  ground  of  abstraction  into  all  the  variety  of 
consequences  and    examples.     The  Hercules    is    not   elegant;    the 

'  I  have  said  before  thst  this  is  ■  itodjr,  not  «  perfect  dcmonitration.     I  ani  no 
merchant  in  metaphyiici. 
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cfcry  dtr*!  cxpoieaoe.  The 
r)  iDdcr  ov  toet,  aad  the  dty 
■Bcrmffiin^  co  thm  local  aad  faafaim]  frrfin^  aB  heavy 
mitfiiyji  £ill  k  the  nne  dmxuen  ckm«vatd%  or  paoDd  to  tbe 
wriclM  HMtiM  of  oar  bodies.  Sir  Lbbc  Ncvtoo  by  a  faacc  ciort  o£ 
mtnctaoot  or  by  a  g^at^  of  laaad  rnwipfrWiMrig  aO  tbe  po«Aie 
rrbboM  of  tbfDf^  got  rid  of  ibit  prejadicep  caraed  ^  world  aa  k 
were  oa  iu  back,  amd  nw  the  xpfit  nl  aoc  Jtmmmm^t,  b«  ■■ifilj 
tcoNirJi  the  earth,  to  that  it  woold  lail  ^uwwiCr  oa  the  taahe  fciadyle^ 
if  the  eanh  irere  aborc  it,  or  towaidi  k  M.  aay  race  in  ■laimi 
dtrectsoo  H  Uy.  Thii  highly  abstracted  riev  of  the  case  mmwi  ml 
to  all  the  pbcDomcna  of  nature,  aod  oo  other  did ;  aod  this  riew  he 
arriTcd  at  liy  a  vim.  power  of  cooiprehensioe,  retaining  and  redociag 
tbe  cootradictory  phmoroc&a  of  the  imivme  under  ooe  law,  and 
couoterainiog  aod  baniahtng  from  his  mind  that  almost  iBTindUe  and 
innincttTe  assoctation  of  up  and  iio^wn  as  it  relates  to  tbe  positioo  of 
our  own  bodies  aod  the  gravitatioa  of  all  others  to  the  earth  an  the 
same  dircctioo.  From  a  circumscribed  and  partial  riew  wc  make 
that,  which  is  geoeral,  particular :  the  great  mathematician  here 
spoken  of,  from  a  wide  aod  comprcheruive  ooe,  made  it  general 
igatn,  or  he  pcrceiTed  tbe  esseatial  condition  or  cause  of  a  general 
rltect,  and  that  which  acts  iDdivpensably  in  all  circumstaaces,  separate 
from  other  accidental  ami  arbitrary  ones. 

I  lately  heard  an  anecdote  related  of  an  American  lady  (ooe  ot 
two  sistem)  who  married  young  and  well,  and  had  several  children; 
her  sister,  howerer,  was  married  soon  after  herself  to  a  richer  husband, 
and  had  a  larger  Hf  oot  finer)  family,  and  after  passing  several  years 
of  constant  repining  and  wretchedness,  she  died  at  length  of  pore 
envy.  The  ctrcuni&tancc  was  well  known,  and  generally  talked  of. 
Some  one  said  on  hearing  this,  that  it  was  a  thing  that  could  only 
happen  in  America;  that  it  was  a  trait  of  tbe  republican  character 
ind  institutions,  where  alone  the  principle  of  mutual  jealousy,  having 
no  high  and  distant  objects  to  fix  ujx)n,  and  divert  it  from  immediate 
und  private  mortifications,  seized  u|>on  the  happiness  or  outward 
advantages  even  of  the  nearest  connexions  as  its  natural  food,  and 
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having  them  constantly  before  iu  eyes,  gnawed  itself  to  death  upon 
them.  I  assented  to  this  remark,  and  I  confess  it  struck  me  as 
shewing  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature.  Here  was  a  sister  enrying 
a  sister,  and  that  not  for  objects  that  provoke  strong  passion,  but  for 
common  and  contentional  advantages,  till  it  ends  in  her  death.  They 
were  also  represented  as  good  and  respectable  people.  How  then  is 
this  extraordinary  developcment  of  an  ordinary  human  frailty  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  From  the  peculiar  circumstances  ?  These  were  the 
country  and  state  of  society.  It  was  in  America  that  it  happened. 
The  democratic  level,  the  flatness  of  imagery,  the  absence  of  those 
towering  and  artificial  heights  that  in  old  and  monarchical  states  act 
as  conductors  to  attract  and  carry  off  the  splenetic  humours  and 
rancorous  hostilities  of  a  whole  people,  and  to  make  common  and 
petty  advantages  sink  into  perfect  insignificance,  were  full  in  the  mind 
of  the  person  who  suggested  the  solution;  and  in  this  dearth  of  erery 
other  mark  or  vent  for  it,  it  was  felt  intuitively,  that  the  natural 
spirit  of  envy  and  discontent  would  fasten  upon  those  that  were  next 
to  it,  and  whose  advantages,  there  being  no  great  difference  in  point 
of  elevation,  would  gall  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  and  repeated 
recurrence.  The  remote  and  exalted  advantages  of  birth  and  station 
in  countries  where  the  social  fabric  is  constructed  of  lofty  and  unetjual 
materials,  necessarily  carry  the  mind  out  of  its  immediate  and  domestic 
circle ;  whereas,  take  away  those  objects  of  imaginary  spleen  and 
moody  speculation,  and  they  leave,  as  the  inevitable  alternative,  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  our  friends  and  neighbours  at  every  advantage  we 
possess,  as  so  many  eye-sores  and  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way, 
where  these  selfish  principles  have  not  been  curbed  or  given  way 
altogether  to  charity  and  benevolence.  The  fact,  as  stated  in  itself,  is 
an  anomaly :  as  thus  explained,  by  combining  it  with  a  general  state 
of  feeling  in  a  country,  it  seems  to  point  out  a  great  principle  in 
society.  Now  this  solution  would  not  have  been  attained  but  for  the 
deep  impression  which  the  operation  of  certain  general  causes  of 
moral  character  had  recently  made,  and  the  quickness  with  which  the 
consequences  of  its  removal  were  felt.  I  might  give  other  instances, 
but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  argument,  or  set  others  upon 
elucidating  it  more  clearly. 

Acuteness  is  depth,  or  sagacity  in  connecting  individual  effects  with ' 
individual  causes,  or  vict  vtr^a,  as  in  stratagems  of  war,  policy,  and 
a  knowledge  of  character  and  the  world.  Comprehension  is  the 
power  of  combining  a  vast  number  of  particulars  in  some  one  view, 
as  in  mechanics,  or  the  game  of  chess,  but  without  referring  them  to 
any  abstract  or  general  principle.  A  common-^art  differs  from  an 
attract  discourse  in  this,  that  it  is  trite  and  vague,  instead  of  being 
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reason  for  respecting,  or  none  that  we  choose  to  name :  for  if  there 
is  any  good  reason  for  the  opinion  we  wish  to  express,  we  naturally 
assign  it  as  the  ground  of  his  respectability.  If  the  person  whom  you 
are  desirous  to  characterise  favourably,  is  distinguished  for  his  good- 
nature, you  say  that  he  is  a  good-natured  man ;  if  by  his  zeal  to  serve 
his  friends,  you  call  him  a  friendJy  man ;  if  by  his  wit  or  sense,  you 
say  that  he  is  witty  or  sensible ;  if  by  his  honesty  or  learning,  you 
say  so  at  once ;  but  if  he  is  none  of  these,  and  there  is  no  one  quality^ 
which  you  can  bring  forward  to  justify  the  high  opinion  you  would 
be  thought  to  entertain  of  him,  you  then  take  the  question  for  granted, 
and  Jump  at  a  conclusion,  by  observing  gravely,  that  *  he  is  a  very 
respectable  man.'  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  where  we  have  any 
striking  and  generally  admitted  reasons  for  respecting  a  roan,  the 
most  obvious  way  to  ensure  the  respect  of  others,  will  be  to  mention 
his  estimable  qualities ;  where  these  are  wanting,  the  wisest  course 
must  be  to  say  nothing  about  them,  but  to  insist  on  the  general  infer- 
ence which  we  have  our  particular  reasons  for  drawing,  only  vouching 
for  its  authenticity.  If,  for  instance,  the  only  motive  we  have  for 
thinking  or  speaking  well  of  another  is,  that  be  gives  us  good  dinners, 
as  this  is  not  a  valid  reason  to  those  who  do  not,  like  us,  partake  of 
his  hospitality,  we  may  (without  going  into  particulars)  content  our- 
selves with  assuring  them,  that  he  is  a  most  respectable  man :  if  he  is 
a  slave  to  those  above  him,  and  an  oppressor  of  those  below  him,  but 
sometimes  makes  us  the  channels  of  his  bounty  or  the  tools  of  his 
caprice,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  to  confne 
ourselves  to  the  safer  generality,  that  he  is  a  person  of  the  highest 
respectability :  if  he  is  a  low  dirty  fellow,  who  has  amassed  ap^ 
immense  fortune,  which  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  the 
possession  of  it  alone  will  guarantee  his  respectability,  if  we  say 
nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  come  by  it,  or  in  which  he 
spends  it.  A  man  may  be  a  knave  or  a  fool,  or  both  (as  it  may 
happen)  and  yet  be  a  most  respectable  man,  in  the  common  and 
authorized  sense  of  the  term,  provided  he  saves  appearances,  and  does 
not  give  common  fame  a  handle  for  no  longer  keeping  up  the  imposture. 
The  best  title  to  the  character  of  respectability  lies  in  the  convenience 
of  those  who  echo  the  cheat,  and  in  the  conventional  hypocrisy  of  the 
world.  Any  one  may  lay  claim  to  it  who  is  willing  to  give  himself 
airs  of  importance,  and  can  find  means  to  divert  others  from  inquiring 
too  strictly  into  his  pretensions.  It  is  a  disposable  commodity, — not 
a  part  of  the  man,  that  sticks  to  him  like  his  skin,  but  an  appurtenance, 
like  his  goods  and  chattels.  It  is  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  to  those 
who  take  the  benefit  o{  it  by  allowing  others  the  credit.  It  is  the 
current  coin,  the  circulating  medium,  in  which  the  factitious  inter- 
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Bmk  dM  w  tke  hcnldry  of  pocs^  0 
ooiy  vsf  for  t  poet  ticm  »<byf  to 
it  to  prMODBe  hii 
lard,  carvM  Sot 

toiht  warn 


A  JrVf  a  noA-fkbat  a 

a  Nabob,  an  ladia  Direoor,  or 
wy    ici|KctaBfe    peofir    ■    iSkd' 

m  not  oaiy 
Yet  tliti 
fcipccty  ttZm  ■oaa  aoKBiB^     Xo  i^  of  any  obt  tma 
Henbcr  of  fill!— tt,  a  to  or*  ^  tlv  osne  tiae^  tli«  Ik 
aU  dWapnihed  as  nek.    Wo  body  c^cr  ilwifW  of  Klfivg  yootifax 
Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Pitt  vere  Mealxrs  of  PacfiMaoK.    SmA  «  tfe 
GOMttaflA  (uBcrcocc  bctvccs  BSBca  3Bd  ibibkIb 

'X~b£  iwic  "Wfrh'^'Tf*  aoo  ovcaaivc  wot  of  tnis  vora  nas  dccd  is 
pofttoca.     Dj  rcipectnlc  people  {n  tac  bmuotobkt  cat  of  tnc  day  1 
tnoic  V1IO  bzfc  not  a  particle  or  icurd  for  "^T 

who  hare  feathered  tfaeir  om  Dem»  and  oaly  vam  to  lie 
MBg  aod  warn  id  thcin.  Tacy  uve  bccii  Kt  op  ^ad  Bppejfco  to  aa 
the  only  friendi  of  dm  cooMiy  aad  the  CoMOniM.  wUfe  m  txmk 
chey  werefnetkds  to  oothiM  bot  thdr  own  iMcfHii.  Widi  tfacm  aB 
k  wen,  if  they  ire  wcU  off,  Tbey  are  rand  by  their  lacky  man 
above  the  reach  of  the  distrcaacs  of  the  nwiawaiitj,  aad  are  cot  ott 
br  their  ntuatioQ  and  BrDtiiDesca»  fron  aay  cympatfay  with  their  kmd. 
'rbey  would  kc  their  counrtry  mbied  before  they  would  pan  with 
the  Icaat  of  their  niperfluitieft.  Pampered  in  luxury  aod  ehcir  ovn 
aeillBifa  comforts,  they  are  proof  ^jsbat  the  calls  of  patriotiBn,  and  the 
criee  of  humanity.  Tbey  woald  not  get  a  aoatdi  with  a  pfai  to  Mve 
the  uniTerae.  They  are  more  affected  by  the  orcfturmi^  of  a  plate 
of  turtle-soup  thao  by  the  ttarviag  of  a  whole  conaty.  The  most 
desperate  characters  picked  from  the  most  oeccastKODS  and  deptayed 
cU«Ms,  are  doi  worse  judges  of  politics  thao  yoor  true,  staunch^ 
thorough- paced  '  lires  and  fortunes  men,*  who  hare  what  is  called  a 
/Mulr  ia  the  cooctry,  aod  &ee  everything  through  the  medium  of  their 
cowardly  aikd  unprincipled  hopes  and  firars. — Loodoo  is,  perhaps, 
ooly  place  in  which  the  sUodard  of  respectability  at  all  varies  ham 
the  standard  of  money.  There  thisgt  go  as  much  by  appearance  as 
by  weight ;  and  be  may  be  taid  to  be  a  respectable  man  who  cuts  a 
cenaio  figure  in  company  by  bong  dressed  in  the  fashion,  and 
venting  a  number  of  common-place  things  with  tolerable  grace  and 
fluency.  If  a  person  there  brings  a  certain  share  of  information 
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and  good  manners  into  mixed  society,  it  is  not  asked,  when  he  leaves 
it*  whether  he  k  rich  or  not.  Lords  and  fiddlers,  authors  and 
common  councilmen,  editors  of  newspapers  and  parliamentary  speakers 
meet  together,  and  the  difference  is  not  bo  much  marked  as  one  would 
suppose.  To  be  an  Edinburgh  Rcriewcr  is,  I  suspect,  the  highest 
rank  in  modern  literary  society. 
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ON    THE    JEALOUSY    AND    THE    SPLEEN    OF    PARTY 


*Il  !•  michm-malico,  and  means  mtichief.* — Hamutt. 

I  WAS  sorry  to  find  the  other  day,  on  coming  to  Vevey,  and  looking 
into  some  English  books  at  a  library  there,  that  Mr.  Moore  had 
taken  an  opportunity,  in  his  •  Rhymes  on  the  Road,*  of  abusing 
Madame  Warens,  Rousseau,  and  men  of  genius  in  general.  // '/  am 
Hi  hirdj  as  the  proverb  says.  This  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  to  be 
pici-thanl  work,  as  needless  as  it  is  ill-timed,  and,  considering  from 
whom  it  comes,  particularly  unpleasant.  In  conclusion,  he  thanks 
God  with  the  Lcvite,  that  '  he  is  not  one  of  those,'  and  would  rather 
be  any  thing,  a  worm,  the  meanest  thing  tliat  crawls,  than  numbered 
among  those  who  give  light  and  law  to  the  world  by  an  excess  of 
fancy  and  intellect.*  Perhaps  Posterity  may  take  him  at  his  word, 
and  no  more  trace  be  found  of  his  '  Rhymes '  upon  the  onward  tide 
of  time  than  of 

*  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white,  then  melts  for  ever  !  * 

It  might  be  some  increasing  consciousness  of  the  frail  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  his  rank  among  the  great  heirs  of  Fame,  that  urged  our 
Bard  to  pawn  his  reversion  of  immortality  for  an  indulgent  smile  of 
patrician  approbation,  as  he  raised  his  puny  arm  against  '  the  mighty 
dead,*  to  lower  by  a  flourish  of  his  pen  the  aristocracy  of  letters 

'  •  Out  on  the  craft — I  'd  rather  be 

One  of  tboce  Hindi  that  round  me  tread, 
With  jniit  enough  of  tcntc  1o  ice 

The  noon-day  tun  that  *i  o'er  my  head, 
Than  tlias  with  bi^h-bailt  gtniui  cunM, 
That  hath  no  heart  for  its  foundation. 
Be  all  at  once  that's  brightest — wont — 
SublimcU — menncat  in  creation.' 

RuTaaBS  on  ths  Road. 
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nearer  to  the  level  of  the  aristocracy  of  rank — two  idea*  tkat  keep  dp 
a  perpetual  see-tamj  in  Mr.  Moore's  mind  like  buckets  in  u  weU,  aod 
to  which  he  is  alwayi  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  according  as  he 
is  likely  to  be  boitted  up,  or  in  danger  of  being  let  down  with  cither 
of  them.  The  mode  in  which  our  author  propoftct  to  correct  the 
cxtraTagancc  of  public  opinioa,  and  qualify  the  interest  token  ta  vuch 
pcrtoas  at  RouMcau  aod  Madame  de  Warms,  is  angular  enough,  and 
saTOurs  of  the  late  unlucky  bias  of  his  mind  : — it  is  by  referring  ua  to 
what  the  well-bred  people  in  the  neighbourhood  thought  of  Rouueao 
and  his  pretensions  a  hundred  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  *  So  thtS 
tbcir  anticipation  prevent  our  Mrcpvery  !  ' 

*  And  doubtless  *fnong  the  grave  and  good 
And  gentle  of  their  neighbourhood, 
I/kmonun  ai  aU,  they  were  but  known 
As  stnngc,  low  people,  low  and  had^ 
Midame  hmclf  ID  HXMmen  prone. 
And  her  young  f^Mptr^  alt  but  mad.* 

This  is  one  way  of  rerersing  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and  MtxiB^ 
aside  the  ex-post-facio  evidence  of  taste  and  genius.  So,  after  *  all 
that's  come  and  gone  yet,* — after  the  anxious  doubts  and  misgiriogi 
of  hia  mind  as  to  bis  own  destiny — after  all  the  pains  he  took  to  form 
himself  in  solitude  and  obscurity — after  the  slow  dawn  of  his  facultiett 
and  their  final  explosion,  that  like  an  eruption  of  another  Ve«iWttig 
daz^ling  all  men  with  its  light,  and  leaving  the  burning  lava  behind 
it,  shook  public  opinion,  and  orertumed  a  kingdom — after  hariBg 
been  'the  gaze  and  shew  of  the  time  * — after  having  been  tcad  by  all 
classes,  criticised,  condemned,  admired  in  every  corner  of  Europe — 
after  bequeathing  a  name  that  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  is  never 
repeated  but  with  emotion  as  another  name  for  genius  and  misforttme 
— after  having  given  us  an  interest  in  his  feelings  as  in  our  own,  and 
drawn  the  veil  of  lofty  imagination  or  of  pensive  regret  over  all  that 
relates  to  his  own  being,  so  that  we  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  places 
where  he  lived,  and  recall  the  names  be  loved  with  tender  alfection 
(worshipping  at  the  shrines  where  his  fires  were  first  kindled,  aod 
where  the  purple  tight  of  love  still  lingers — '  Elysiao  beauty, 
melancholy  grace !  ') — after  all  this,  and  more,  instead  of  taking  the 
opinion  which  one  half  of  the  world  have  formed  of  Rousseau  with 
eager  emulation,  and  the  other  have  been  forced  to  admit  in  spite  of 
themselves,  we  are  to  be  sent  back  by  Mr.  Moore's  eaves-dropping 
Muse  to  what  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  thought  of  him  (if 
ever  they  thought  of  him  at  all)  before  he  had  shewn  any  one  proof 
of  what  be  was,  as  the  fairer  test  of  truth  and  candour,  and  as  coming 
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oearer  to  ch«  standard  of  greatocM,  that  is»  of  r^methii^  aJted  m  Jme 
outj  exitting  in  the  author's  own  mincL 

*Thi%  this  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  2IU' 

Mr.  Moore  takes  the  inference  which  he  chuaes  to  attribute  to  the 
neighbouring  gentry  conccrniog  *the  pauper  lad,'  namely,  chat  *he 
was  mad  *  because  he  was  poor,  and  flings  it  to  the  passengers  out  of 
a  landau  and  four  as  the  true  rcrsion  of  his  character  by  the  fashionable 
and  local  authorities  of  the  time.  He  need  not  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  Charmettes  merely  to  drag  the  reputations  of  Jean  Jacques 
and  his  miatrew  after  him,  chained  to  the  car  of  aristocracy,  as 
*  people  low  and  bad,*  on  the  strength  of  his  enerrated  sympathy  with 
the  genteel  conjectures  of  the  day  as  to  what  and  who  they  were — 
we  hare  better  and  more  authentic  eridcnce.  What  would  he  say  if 
this  method  of  neutralising  the  roice  of  the  public  were  applied  to 
himself,  or  to  his  friend  Mr.  Chantry ;  if  we  were  to  deny  that  the 
one  ever  rode  in  an  open  carriage  tete-a-4ete  with  a  lord,  because  his 
&ther  stood  behind  a  coutucr,  or  were  to  ask  the  sculptor's  customers 
when  he  drove  a  milk-cart  what  we  are  to  think  of  his  bust  of  Sir 
Wahcr  ?  //  ^iQ  mtver  Jo,  It  is  the  peculiar  hardship  of  genius  not 
to  be  recognised  with  the  first  breath  it  draws — often  not  to  be 
admitted  even  during  its  life-time — to  make  its  way  bIow  ai>d  late* 
through  good  report  and  tvW  report,  'through  cloodi  of  detraction, 
of  cnry  and  lies ' — to  have  to  contend  with  the  injustice  of  fbrtone* 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  world, 

'  Rash  judgments  and  the  sneers  of  selfish  men  * — 

to  be  shamed  by  personal  defects,  to  pine  in  obscurity,  to  be  the  butt 
of  pride,  the  jest  of  fools,  the  bye-word  of  ignorance  and  malice — to 
carry  on  a  ceaseless  warfare  between  the  consciousness  of  inward 
worth  and  the  slights  and  neglect  of  others,  and  to  hope  only  for  iu 
reward  in  the  grare  and  in  the  undying  voice  of  lame : — and  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  that  end  has  been  marvellously  attained  and 
a  final  sentence  has  been  passed,  would  any  one  but  Mr.  Moore  wish 
to  shrink  from  it,  to  revive  the  injustice  of  fortune  and  the  world,  and 
to  abide  by  the  idle  conjectures  of  a  fashionable  coterif  empannellcd 
on  the  spot,  who  would  corae  to  the  same  shallow  conclusion  whether 
the  individual  in  question  were  an  idiot  or  a  God  I  There  is  a  degree 
of  gratuitous  impertinence  and  frivolous  serrility  in  all  this  not  easily 
to  be  accounted  for  or  forgiven. 

There  is  something  more  particularly  offensive  in  the  cant  about 
'  people  low  and  bad  *  applied  to  the  intimacy  between  Rousseau  and 
Madame  Warens,  inaamoch  as  the  volume  conuining  this  nice  suatn 
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intriguing,  and  the  Platonic  attachments  of  English  ladies  of  the 
highest  quality  and  Italian  Opera-Bingers.  He  muflt  know  what 
Italian  ntanncrs  are — what  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  at 
Florence  or  at  Turin,*  bencr  than  I  can  tell  him.  Not  a  word  does 
he  hint  on  the  subject.  No  :  the  elevation  and  splendour  of  the 
examples  dazzle  him  ;  the  extent  of  the  evil  overpowers  him  ;  and  he 
chooses  to  make  Madame  Warcns  the  scape-goat  of  his  little  budget 
of  querulous  casuistry,  as  if  her  errors  and  irregularities  were  to  be 
set  down  to  the  account  of  the  genius  of  Rousseau  and  of  modem 
philosophy,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  the  example  of  the 
privileged  class  to  which  she  belonged,  and  of  the  licentiousness  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  she  lived.  She  appears  to  have  been 
a  handsome,  well-bred,  fascinating,  condescending  Jemirep  of  that 
day,  like  any  of  the  author's  fashionable  acquaintances  in  the  present, 
but  the  eloquence  of  her  youthful /r^/ry^  has  embalmed  her  memory, 
and  thrown  the  illusion  of  fancied  perfections  and  of  hallowed  regrets 
over  her  frailties;  and  it  is  this  that  Mr.  Moure  cannot  excuse,  and 
that  draws  down  upon  her  his  pointed  hostility  of  attack,  and  rouses 
all  the  venom  of  his  moral  indignation.  Why  does  he  not,  in  like 
manner,  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  celebrated  moDument  in  the  Pert  ia 
Chaise,  brought  there 

'From  Paraclete*«  white  walls  and  silver  springs;* 

or  why  does  he  not  leave  a  lampoon,  instead  of  an  elegy,  on  Laura's 
tomb  ?  The  reason  is,  he  dare  not.  The  cant  of  morality  is  not 
here  strong  enough  to  stem  the  opposing  current  of  the  cant  of 
sentiment,  to  which  he  by  turns  commits  the  success  of  his  votive 
rhymes. 

Not  content  with  stripping  off  the  false  colours  from  the  frail  fair 
(one  of  whose  crimes  it  is  not  to  have  been  young)  the  poet  makes  a 
*  swan-like  end,'  and  falls  foul  of  men  of  genius,  fancy,  and  sentiment 
in  general,  as  impostors  and  mountebanks,  who  feel  the  least  them- 
selves of  what  they  describe  and  make  others  feel.  I  beg  leave  to 
enter  my  flat  and  peremptory  protest  against  this  view  of  the  matter, 
as  an  impossibility.  I  am  not  absolutely  blind  to  the  weak  sides  of 
authors,  poets,  and  philosophers  (for  ''tis  my  vice  to  spy  into  abuses ') 
but  that  they  are  not  generally  in  earnest  in  what  they  write,  that  they 
are  not  the  dupes  of  their  own  imaginations  and  feelings,  before  they 
turn  the  heads  of  the  world  at  large,  is  what  I  must  utterly  deny. 
So  far  from  the  likelihood  of  any  such  antipathy  between  their 
sentiments  and  their  professions,  from  their  being  recreants  to  truth 

'  Maiiune  Wtrens  resided  for  tome  time  at  Turin,  and  wx«  peniioDcd  by  the 
Court- 
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Briton.  A  man  would  as  soon  avow  him$elf  to  be  a  pimp  or  a  pick- 
pockn  afl  a  tool  or  a  pander  to  corruption.  This  was  the  natural 
and  at  the  same  time  the  national  feeliog.  Patriotisra  was  not  at 
▼ariance  with  philanthropy.  To  take  an  interest  in  humanity,  it  was 
only  thought  necessary  to  have  the  form  of  a  man  :  to  espouse  its 
cause,  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  be  able  to  articulate  the  name. 
It  was  not  inquired  what  coat  a  man  wore,  where  he  was  bom  or 
bred,  what  was  his  party  or  bis  profession,  to  qualify  him  to  vote 
on  this  broad  and  vital  question — to  take  his  share  in  advancing  it, 
was  the  undisputed  bsrth-right  of  every  free-man.  No  one  was  too 
high  or  too  low,  no  one  was  too  wise  or  too  simple  to  join  in  the 
common  cause.  It  would  have  been  construed  into  lukewarmness 
and  cowardice  not  to  have  done  so.  The  voice  as  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness  had  gone  forth — 'Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will 
towards  men !  *  The  dawn  of  a  new  era  was  at  hand.  Might 
was  no  longer  to  lord  it  over  right,  opinion  to  march  hand  in  hand 
with  falsehood.  The  heart  swelled  at  the  mention  of  a  public  as  of 
a  private  wrong — the  brain  teemed  with  projects  tor  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  History,  philosophy,  all  well-intentioned  and  well-informed 
men  agreed  in  the  same  conclusion.  If  a  good  was  to  be  done,  let  it 
— if  a  truth  was  to  be  told,  let  it !  There  could  be  no  harm  in 
that :  it  was  only  necessary  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  intth 
from  lies  to  know  to  which  we  should  give  the  preference.  A  rose 
was  then  doubly  sweet,  the  notes  of  a  thrush  went  to  the  heart,  there 
was  *  a  witchery  in  the  soft  blue  sky '  because  we  could  feel  and 
enjoy  such  things  by  the  privilege  of  our  common  nature,  '  not  by  the 
sufferance  of  supernal  power,'  and  because  the  common  feelings  of 
our  nature  were  not  trampled  upon  and  sacrificed  io  scorn  to  shew 
and  external  magnificence.  Humanity  was  no  longer  to  be  crushed 
like  a  worm,  as  it  had  hitherto  been — power  was  to  be  struck  at, 
wherever  it  reared  its  serpent  crest.  It  had  already  roamed  too  long 
unchecked.  Kings  and  priests  had  played  the  game  of  violence  and 
fraud  for  thousands  of  years  into  each  other's  hands,  on  pretences 
that  were  now  seen  through,  and  were  no  farther  feasable.  The 
despot's  crown  appeared  tarnished  and  blood-stained  :  the  cowl  of 
superstition  fell  on,  that  had  been  so  often  made  a  cloak  for  tyranny. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Juj  Dtvinum  '  squeaked  and  gibbered  in  our 
itreets,'  ashamed  to  shew  its  head :  Holy  Oil  had  lost  its  efficacy, 
and  was  laughed  at  as  an  exploded  mummery.  Mr.  Locke  had  long 
ago  (in  his  Treaiixe  of  Government ^  written  at  the  express  desire  of 
King  William)  settled  the  question  as  it  aifected  our  own  Revolution 
(and  naturally  every  other)  in  favour  of  liberal  principles  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land  and  as  identified  with  the  existing  succession. 
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Rksifo  bd  mat  pvcd  down  tfcr  irfcrw ri  rfiiiiiBiij 
|Mt>|raur»  and  klle  ta&cn  nao  the  fann  of  Ecat:  Mn  fiuthLj 
had  aot  —  wnalid  1m  g9  of  Lifaotf  villi  the  bvid  vrack  ;  aor 

«Gad*«  Da^hn;'  Mr  Mr. 

vtkfiea  tke  Fuba.     Evcfr 

becadaac(or  had,  «Hhe  «  ik  tWwk  aebe,  fa^k 

1  10  Mop  IBC  MQ^reW  OK  iiauiv  'o 
Off  aaBHK^p  ta  Bfcak  B  pecmad  dcfcsK  ofMua  Djri 
iBDBiaciaDOBa  vw  ^bwdcsibe  ^^^sa  tt^  laiEsca^pflv  cac  Wvauj 
rrvjadkc*  of  cfar  %aocM,  the  fcan  of  ifaa  tnd,  dK  Mavis  oftfaB 
ffffirti  sad  fav  fcmtiDi^  to  cvny  ttottnwgt  vtncs  wt  codd 
pcnctastc  tac  aliBKa  oc  power-  Fraeooai  tkca  Mood  cnct* 
wkh  oricat  BglUy  <  wsh  lookj  aManociag  wiA  ike  ikiei : ' 
tbeo,  ibe  ha«  £diieD  by  tbe  ivord  aad  fay  sbadcr,  vfaoae  edge  it 
cfaaa  tile  tvord;  by  ha  ova  kradloag  zeal  or  the  ajujtiki 
of  her  foes,  aad  Uiroo^  tint  ooe  ■ntTlrnting  ypoic  ia  tke 
of  SowrrtigpM  to  bdBe^  dc^ndc^  ad  dmny  the  Pcopte^  aliaiu  tiiry 
bad  bftberto  oooikiered  at  their  property,  aad  vhom  tfaey  nov  av 
(ob  !  oobeard-of  preaonpcioo)  aetta^  up  a  dain  to  be  free-  Thia 
clatiD  hat  beeo  oooe  nore  aet  awfef  aaooDcdf  ofertaniVBy 
upoQ  with  r?cry  mark  of  iasoh  and  tgocmamf,  m  vord  or  deed  ; 
the  coQseqorace  hat  been  that  all  tboie  who  had  stood  fotaaid  to 
advocate  it  have  bem  horled  into  the  air  vkb  it,  acattcred,  Ammed* 
and  hare  neter  yet  rrcorcrcd  from  their  coolvdoo  and  dismay*  The 
•hock  vat  great,  at  h  vat  onexpcctcd ;  the  torpriie  cxtrcsie : 
Liberty  became  a  ton  of  bye-word ;  aod  rach  vu  ihe  Tioleace  of 
party-tpirit  aod  the  desire  to  retaliate  former  iodigmdec,  that  all 
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tbo»e  who  had  ever    beco  attached  to  the  fallen  cause  seemed   to 
hare  suffered   coatamination  and  to  labour  under  a   sugma.      The 
Party  (both  of  Whigs  and   Reformers)  were  left  completely  in  the 
lurch;    and  (what  may  appear  extraordinary  at  first  sight)  instead 
of  wishing  to  strengthen  their  cause,  took  every  method  to  thin  their 
ranks  and  make  the  terms  of  admiision  to  them  more  difficult.     Id 
proportion  as  they  were  scouted  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  grew 
more    captious,    irritable,  and    jealous    of  each    other's  pretensions. 
The  general  obloquy  was  so   great  that  every   one  was  willing   to 
escape  from  it  in  the  crowd,  or  to  curry  favour  with  the  victors  by 
denouncing  the  excesses  or  picking   holes    in    the   conduct  of  hii 
neighbour*.      While  the  victims  of  popular  prejudice  and  ministerial 
persecution  were  eagerly  sought  for,  no  one  was  ready  to  own  that 
he    was    one    of   the    set.       Unpopularity    *doth    part    the    flux    of 
company.'     Each  claimed  an  exception  for  himself  or   party,  was 
glad   to   have  any  loop-hole  to  hide  himself  from  this  '  open  and 
apparent  shame,'  and   to  shift  the    blame  from  his  own  shoulders, 
and  would  by  no  means  be  mixed  up  with  Jacobins  and  Levellers — 
the  terms  with   which  their  triumphant  opponents  qualified   indis- 
criminately all  those  who  differed  with  them  in  any  degree.     Where 
the  catiae  was  so  disreputable,  the  company  should  be  select.     As 
the   flood-gates  of  Billingsgate  abuse   and   courtly    malice    were    let 
loose,  each  coterie  drew  itself  up  in  a  narrower  circle :    the  louder 
and  more  sweeping  was  the  storm  of  Tory  spite  without,  the  finer 
were  the  distinctions,  the  more  fastidious  the  precautions  used  within. 
The  Whigs,  completely  cowed  by  the  Tories,  threw  all  the  odium 
on  the  Refiirmers;    who  in  return  with  equal   magnanimity  vented 
their  stock  of  spleen  and   vituperative  rage  on   the  Whigs.     The 
common  cause  was  forgot  in  each  man's  anxiety  for  his  own  safety 
and  character.     If  any  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  wanted  to  ward 
ofi'the  blows  that  fell  in  showers,  or  to  reuliate  on  the  assailants, 
he  was  held  back  or  turned  out  as  one  who  longed  to  bring  an  old 
house  about  their  cars.     One  object  was  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
|)08siblc  to  « the  powers  that  be  — to  lie  by,  to  trim,  to  shuffle,  to 
wait  for  events,  to  be  severe  on  our  own  errors,  just  to  the  merits 
of  a  prosperous  adversary,  and  not  to  throw  away   the  scabbard  or 
make  reconciliation    hopeless.     Just  as  all  was  hushed  up,  and  the 
'chop-^len'  Whigs  were  about  to  be  sent  for   to  Court,  a  great 
cloutcring   blow   from  an   incorrigible    Jacobin  might  spoil   ail,  and 
put  off  the  least  chance  of  anything  being  done  *  for  the  good  of 
he  country/  till  another  reign  or  the  next  century.     But  the  great 
thing  was  to  be  genteel,  and  keep  out  the  rabble.     Thc\'  that  touch 
pitch  arc  defiled.     '  No  connection  with  the  mob,'  was  labelled  on 
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care  not  one  straw  what  you  or  I  say  about  him.  This  shews  a  con- 
fidence in  themselvcB,  and  is  the  way  to  assure  others.  The  Whigs, 
who  do  not  feel  their  ground  so  well,  make  up  for  their  want  of  strength 
by  a  proportionable  want  of  spirit.  Their  cause  is  ticklish,  and  they 
support  it  by  the  least  hazardous  means.  Any  violent  or  desperate 
measures  on  their  part  might  recoil  upon  themselves. 

'When  they  censure  the  age. 
They  are  cautious  and  sage, 

Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be.' 

Whilst  they  are  pelted  with  the  most  scurrilous  epithets  and  unsparing 
abuse,  they  insist  on  language  the  most  classical  and  polished  in 
return ;  and  if  any  unfortunate  deviE  lets  an  expression  or  allusion 
escape  that  stings,  or  jars  the  tone  of  good  company,  he  is  given  up 
without  remorse  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  foes  for  this  infraction 
of  good  manners  and  breach  of  treaty.  The  envy  or  cowardice  of 
these  half-faced  friends  of  liberty  regularly  sacrifices  iu  warmest 
defenders  to  the  hatred  of  its  enemies — mock-patriotism  and  effeminate 
self-love  ratifying  the  lists  of  proscription  made  out  by  servility  and 
intolerance.  This  is  bane,  and  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  political 
warfare.  What !  if  the  Tories  give  a  man  a  bad  name,  must  the 
Whigs  hang  him?  If  a  writer  annoys  the  first,  must  he  alarm  the 
last  ?  Or  when  they  find  he  has  irritated  his  and  their  opponents 
beyond  all  forgiveness  and  endurance,  instead  of  concluding  from  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  him  that  he  has  *  done  the  State  some  service,' 
must  they  set  him  aside  as  an  improper  person  merely  for  the  odium 
which  he  has  incurred  by  his  efforts  in  the  common  cause,  which, 
had  they  been  of  no  effect,  would  have  left  him  still  fit  for  their 
purposes  of  negative  success  and  harmless  opposition  ?  Their  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  exist  by  sufferance ;  to  be  safe  in  a  sort  of  conventional 
insignificance;  and  in  their  dread  of  exciting  the  notice  or  hostility 
of  the  lords  of  the  earth,  they  are  like  the  man  in  the  storm  who 
silenced  the  appeal  of  his  companion  to  the  Gods^— 'Call  not  so  loud, 
or  they  will  hear  us ! '  One  would  think  that  in  all  ordinary  cases 
honesty  to  feel  for  a  losing  cause,  capacity  to  understand  it,  and 
courage  to  defend  it,  would  be  sufficient  introduction  and  recom- 
mendation to  fight  the  battles  of  a  party,  and  serve  at  least  in  the 
ranks.  But  this  of  Whig  Opposition  is,  it  seems,  a  peculiar  case. 
There  is  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye.  The  corps  may  one  day 
be  summoned  to  pass  muster  before  Majesty,  and  in  that  case  it  will 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  oi  crack  materials,  without  a  stain 
and  without  a  flaw.  Nothing  can  be  too  elegant,  too  immaculate 
and  refined  for  their  imaginary  return  to  office.     They  are  in  a 
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pitiable  dilemma  —  having   to   reconcile   the   hopeless    reTersion    of 
court-faToar  wilh  the  most  distant  aod  delicate  attemptf  at  popularity. 
They  are  strangely  puzzled  in  the  choice  and  management  of  their 
associates.      Some  of  them  must  undergo  a  thorough  ventilation  and 
perfuming,  like  poor  Morgan,  before  Captain  Whiffle  would  suffer 
him  to  come  into  his   presence.     Neither  can   any  thing  base   and 
plebeian  be  suppoeed  to  *comc  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility.* 
As  their  designs  are  doubtfiilf  their  friends  must  not  be  suspected : 
as  their  principles  are  popular,  their  pretensions  must  be  proportion- 
ably  aristocratic.     The  reputation  of  Whiggism,  like  that  of  women, 
is  a  delicate  thing,  and  will  bear  neither  to  be  blown  upon  or  handled. 
It  has  an  ill  odour,  which  requires  the  aid  of  fashionable  ctseooet 
and  court-powders  to  carry  it  off.     It  labours  under  the  frown  of 
the  Sovereign  :  and  swoons  at  the  shout  and  pressure  of  the  People. 
Even  in  its   present  forlorn   and   abject    state,  it    relapses   into  con- 
vulsions if  any  low  fellow  offers  to   lend   it  a  helping  hand  :   those 
who  would  have  their  overtures  of  service  accepted  must  be  bedizened 
and  sptrkling  all  over  with  tides,  wealth,  ptacr,  connections,  fashion 
(in  lieu  of  zeal  and  talent),  as  a  set-off  to  the  imputation  of  low 
designs  and  radical  origin ;    for  there  is  nothing  that  the  patrons  of 
the  People  dread  ao  much  as  being  identified  with  them,   and  of  all 
things  the  patriotic  party  abhor  (even  in  their  dreams)   a  muoBiamce 
with  the  rabble ! 

Why  must  I  mention  the  instances,  in  order  to  make  the  foregoing 
sutement  intelligible  or  credible  l     I  would  not,  but  that  I  and  others 
have  suffered  by  the  weakness  here  pointed  out ;  and  I   think  the 
cause  must  ultimately  suffer  by  it,  unless  some  antidote  be  applied  by 
reason  or  ridicule.      Let  one  example  serve  for  all.    At  the  time  that 
Lord    Byron    thought  proper    to  join    with    Mr.   Leigh   Hunt  and 
Mr.    Shelley   in    the  publication   called    the    Libckal,    Blackwood's 
Magazine  overflowed,  as  might  be  expected,  with  tenfold  gall  and 
bitterness;  the  John  Bull  was  outrageous;  and  Mr.  .lerdan  black  in 
the  face  at  this  unheard-of  and  disgracelid  union.     But  who  would 
have  supposed  that  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  and  Mr,  Hobhouse,  those 
staunch  friends  and  partisans  of  the  people,  should  also  be  thrown  into 
almost  hysterical  agonies  of  well-bred  horror  at  the  coalition  between 
their  noble  and  ignoble  acquaintance,  between  the  Patrician  and  *the 
Newspaper-Man  i '    Mr.  Moore  darted  backwards  and  forwards  from 
Cold-Bath-Fields*  Prison  to  the  Examiner-Officer,  from  Mr-  Long- 
man's to  Mr.  Murray's  shop,  in  a  state  of  ridiculous  trepidation,  to 
see  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  this  degradation  of  the  aristocracy 
of  letters,  this  indecent  encroachment  of  plebeian  pretensions,  this 
undue  extension  of  patronage  and  compromise  of  privilege.     The 
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Tories  were  shocked  that  Lord  Byron  should  grace  the  popular  side 
by  his  direct  countenaace  and  assistance — the  Whigs  were  shocked 
that  he  should  share  his  confidence  and  coudscIa  with  any  one  who 
did  not  unite  the  double  recommendations  of  birth  and  genius— but 
themselves!  Mr.  Moore  had  lived  so  long  among  the  Great  that  he 
fancied  himself  one  of  them,  and  regarded  the  indignity  as  done  to 
himself.  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  lately  been  black-balled  by  the  Cluba, 
and  must  feel  particularly  sore  and  tenacious  on  the  score  of  public 
opinion.  Mr.  Shelley's  father,  however,  was  an  older  Baronet  than 
Mr.  Hobhouse* B — Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  *  to  the  full  as  genteel  a 
man '  as  Mr.  Moore  in  birth,  appearance,  and  education — the  pursuits 
of  all  four  were  the  same,  the  Muse,  the  public  favour,  and  the  public 
good  !  Mr.  Moore  was  himself  invited  to  assist  in  the  undertakings 
but  he  professed  an  utter  aversion  to,  and  warned  Lord  Byron  against 
haying  any  concern  with,  joint-pubUcationsy  as  of  a  very  neutralizing 
and  levelling  description.  He  might  speak  from  experience.  He 
had  tried  his  hand  in  that  Ulysses'  bow  of  critics  and  politicians,  the 
Edinburgh  Rcriew,  though  his  secret  had  never  uanspired.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  too  had  written  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold  (a  sort  of 
partnership  concern) — yet  to  ouash  the  publication  of  the  Liberal, 
he  seriously  proposed  that  his  Noble  Friend  should  write  once  a  week 
in  bit  o^n  name  in  the  Examiner — the  Liberal  scheme,  he  was  afraid, 
might  succeed  :  the  Newspaper  one,  he  knew,  could  not.  I  have 
been  whispered  that  the  Member  for  Westminster  (for  whom  I  once 
gave  an  ineffectual  vote)  has  also  conceived  some  distaste  for  me — I 
do  not  know  why,  except  that  I  was  at  one  time  named  as  the  writer 
of  the  famous  Trecenti  Juravimm  Letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  which 
appeared  in  the  Examiner  and  was  afterwards  suppressed.  He  might 
feel  the  disgrace  of  such  a  supposition  :  1  confess  I  did  not  feel  the 
honour.  The  cabal,  the  bustle,  the  significant  hints,  the  confidential 
rumours  were  at  the  height  when,  after  Mr,  Shelley's  death,  I  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  this  obnoxious  publication  (obnoxious  alike  to 
friend  and  foe) — and  when  the  Esjay  on  the  Spirit  of  Monarchy 
appeared,  (which  must  indeed  have  operated  like  a  bomb-shell 
thrown  into  the  eoteriej  that  Mr.  Moore  frequented,  as  well  as  those 
that  he  had  left,)  this  gentleman  wrote  off  to  Lord  Byron,  to  say 
that  *  there  was  a  taint  in  the  Liberal,  and  that  he  should  lose  no 
time  in  getting  out  of  it.'  And  this  from  Mr.  Moore  to  Lord  Byron 
— the  last  of  whom  had  just  involved  the  publicrition,  against  which 
he  was  cautioned  as  having  a  taint  in  it,  in  a  prosecution  for  libel  by 
his  FiAon  of  JuJ^meni,  and  the  tirst  of  whom  had  scarcely  written 
any  thing  all  his  life  that  had  not  a  taint  in  it.  It  is  true,  the 
Holland-House  party  might  be  somewhat  itaggcred  by  a  jeu-d^ esprit 
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that  tet  their  Bbducooe  and  Dc  Lolme  eheonet  at  fJHianrr,  and  tfcat 
Umj  cobU  m  little  write  at  aosver.  Bat  it  ra  ant  thM.  Mr.  Muuii 
al»  imiirfaiiinl  that '  I  had  •Ppkea  a^unat  Lalb  Rookh,'  tlMi«gh  be 
bid  )«t  bdbrc  tcai  me  hk  •  Fodge  FamBy/  SdD  k  na  ooc  thac 
Bst  at  the  line  be  teat  me  that  Tcry  defi^tfal  aod  Miiriml  jatfalics- 
tiooy  my  Ettle  bark  was  aeen  *  balling  od  the  flood  ma  kind  of 
diibiom  Cwifighc,  and  it  waa  ooc  koown  whether  I  m^ht  ooc  prove  a 
vcaad  of  ^llaot  trim.  Mr.  Blackwood  bad  not  then  directed  baa 
Gmb-atreet  battery  agaiott  me:  bat  aa  «ooa  aa  thia  waa  the  caac* 
Mr.  Bioore  waa  willing  to  ■  whiatje  me  down  the  wind,  and  let  ne 
prey  at  fortone ; '  oot  that  I  '  prored  haggard,'  bat  the  contrary.  It 
»  fthccT  cowardice  and  want  of  heart.  The  sole  object  oT  the  act  v 
not  to  Item  the  tide  of  prejudice  asd  £tlaebood,  bat  to  get  oat  of  the 
way  themaelrea.  The  instant  ancdier  u  assailed  (however  OB^fldy), 
instead  of  naodiog  manf^illy  by  htm,  they  mt  the  coooectioa  aa  &at  aa 
possible,  aod  sanction  by  their  silence  and  reserre  the  acLuaatkw  tbey 
ought  to  repel.  Sauve  qui  ^n>/— every  one  has  enoagb  to  do  to  look 
after  his  own  reputation  or  safi^cy  without  rescniDg  a  friend  or  pcop- 
ping  up  a  falling  cause.  It  is  only  by  keeping  in  the  back-grooad  on 
such  occasions  (like  Gil  Bias  when  his  friend  Ambrose  Lamela  wxs 
led  by  in  triumph  to  the  auto-Aa-fe^  that  they  can  escape  the  like 
honours  and  a  summary  punisbment.  A  shower  of  mud,  a  flig^  of 
nick-names  (glancing  a  little  out  of  their  original  direction)  mi^ 
obscure  the  last  glimpse  of  Royal  farour,  or  stop  the  last  gasp  of 
popularity.  Nor  could  they  answer  it  to  their  Noble  frietida  aod 
more  elegant  pursuits  to  be  seen  in  such  company,  or  to  ha?e  their 
names  coupled  with  similar  outrages.  Their  sleek,  glossy,  aspiring 
pretensions  should  not  be  exposed  to  rulgar  contamination,  or  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  a  swinish  multitude.  Their  birth-<lay  aoits 
(unused)  should  not  be  dragged  through  the  kennel,  nor  their 
'tricksy'  1  a  are  I- wreath  i  stuck  in  the  pillory.  This  would  make 
them  ec]uaUy  unfit  to  be  taken  into  the  palaces  of  princes  or  the 
carriages  of  peers.  If  excluded  from  both,  what  would  become  of 
them  I  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  avoid  being  implicated  in  the 
abuse  poured  upon  others  is  to  pretend  that  it  is  just — the  way  not  to 
be  made  the  object  of  the  hue  and  cry  raised  against  a  friend  is  to  aid 
it  by  underhand  whispers.  It  is  pleasant  neither  to  participate  io 
disgrace  nor  to  have  honours  divided.  The  more  Lord  Byron  con- 
fined his  intimacy  and  friendship  to  a  few  persons  of  middling  rank, 
but  of  extraordinary  merit,  the  more  it  must  redound  to  bis  and  their 
credit — the  lines  of  Pope, 

'  To  view  with  scornful,  yet  with  jeaJoui  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  which  caused  himself  to  rise,*-— 
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might  still  find  a  copy  in  the  breast  of  more  than  one  scribbler  of 
politics  and  fashion.  Mr.  Moore  might  not  think  without  a  pang 
of  the  author  of  Rimini  sitting  at  his  case  with  the  author  of  Childc 
Harold ;  Mr.  Hobhouse  might  be  averse  to  see  my  dogged  prose 
bound  up  in  the  same  volume  with  his  Lordship's  splendid  verse,  and 
assuredly  it  would  not  facilitate  his  admission  to  the  ClubSf  that  his 
friend  Lord  Byroo  had  taken  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner  by  the 
hand,  and  that  their  common  friend  Mr.  Moore  had  taken  no  active 
81CM  to  prevent  it ! 

Those  who  have  the  least  character  to  spare^  can  the  least  aflFord  to 
part  with  their  good  word  to  others :  a  losing  cause  is  always  most 
divided  against  itself.  If  the  Whigs  are  fastidious,  the  Reformers 
are  sour.  If  the  first  arc  frightened  at  the  least  breath  of  scandal, 
the  last  are  disgusted  with  the  smallest  approach  to  popularity.  The 
one  desert  you,  if  all  men  do  not  speak  well  of  you :  the  other  never 
forgive  your  having  shaken  off  the  incogniio  which  they  assume  so 
fuccesshilly,  or  your  having  escaped  from  the  Grub  into  the  Butterfly 
state.  The  one  require  that  you  should  enjoy  the  public  favour  in 
its  newest  gloss  :  with  the  other  set,  the  smallest  elegance  of  pretension 
or  accomplishment  is  fatal.  The  Whigs  never  stomached  the  account 
of  the  'Characters  of  Shakcspear's  Plays'  in  the  Quarterly:  the 
Reformers  never  forgave  me  for  writing  them  at  all,  or  for  being 
suspected  of  an  inclination  to  the  heUes4ettrts»  '  The  Gods,'  they 
feared,  *  had  made  me  poetical ' ;  and  poetry  with  them  is  <  not  a  true 
thing.'  To  please  the  one,  you  must  be  a  dandy :  not  to  incur  the 
censure  of  the  other,  you  must  turn  cynic.  The  one  are  on  the  alert 
to  know  what  the  world  think  or  say  of  you :  the  others  make  it 
a  condition  that  you  shall  fly  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  to  think  and 
say  exactly  as  they  do.  The  first  thing  the  Westminster  Review 
did  was  to  attack  the  Edinburgh.  The  fault  of  the  one  is  too  great 
a  deference  for  established  and  prevailing  opinions  :  that  of  the  other 
is  a  natural  antipathy  to  every  thing  with  which  any  one  else 
sympathises.  They  do  not  trim,  but  they  are  rivctted  to  their  own 
lullcD  and  violent  prejudices.  They  think  to  attract  by  repulsion, 
to  force  others  to  yield  to  their  opinion  by  never  giving  up  an  inch  of 
ground,  and  to  cram  the  truth  down  the  throats  of  their  starveling 
readers,  as  you  cram  turkeys  with  gravel  and  saw-dust.     They  would 

fain  proselytes  by  proscribing  all  those  who  do  not  take  their 
hiboleth,  and  advance  a  cause  by  shutting  out  all  that  can  adorn  or 
strengthen  it.  They  would  exercise  a  monstrous  ostracism  on  every 
ornament  of  style  or  blandishment  of  sentiment ;  and  unless  they  can 
allure  by  barrenness  and  deformity,  and  convince  you  agmmt  the  ^rain^ 
think  they  have  done  nothing.     They  abjure  Sir  Walter's  novels  and 
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Mr.  Moore's  poetry  as  light  and  friTolous :  who  but  they  !  Nothing 
satisfies  or  gives  them  pleasure  that  docs  not  give  others  pain  ;  they 
scorn  to  win  you  by  flattery  and  fair  words ;  they  set  up  their  grim, 
bare  idols,  and  expect  you  to  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  and  truth 
is  with  them  a  Sphinx,  that  in  embracing  pierces  you  to  the  heart. 
All  this  they  think  is  the  effect  of  philosophy  ;  but  it  is  temper,  and 
a  bad,  sour,  cold,  malignant  teniper  into  the  bargain.  If  the  Whigs 
are  too  effeminate  and  susceptible  of  extraneous  impressions,  these 
underlings  are  too  hard  and  tenacious  of  their  own.^  They  are 
certainly  the  least  amiable  people  in  the  world.  Nor  arc  they  likely 
to  reform  others  by  their  self-willed  dogmatism  and  ungracious 
manner.  If  they  had  this  object  at  heart,  they  would  correct  both 
(for  true  humanity  and  wisdom  are  the  same),  but  they  would  rather 
lose  the  cause  of  human  kind  than  not  shock  and  offend  while  they 
would  be  thought  only  anxious  to  convince,  as  Mr.  Place  lost  Mr. 
Hobhousc  his  first  election  by  a  string  of  radical  resolutions,  which 
so  far  gained  their  end. — One  is  hard-bested  in  times  like  these,  and 
between  such  opposite  factions,  when  almost  every  one  seems  to  pull 
his  own  way,  and  to  make  his  principles  a  stalking-horse  to  some 
private  end ;  when  you  offend  some  without  conciliating  others ; 
when  you  incur  most  blame,  where  you  expected  most  favour ;  when 
a  universal  outcry  is  raised  against  you  on  one  side,  which  is  answered 
by  as  dead  a  silence  on  the  other;  when  none  but  those  who  hare 
the  worst  designs  appear  to  know  their  own  meaning  or  to  be  held 
together  by  any  mutual  tie,  and  when  the  only  assurance  you  can 
obtain  that  your  intentions  have  been  upright,  or  in  any  degree  carried 
into  effect,  is  that  you  are  the  object  of  their  unremitting  obloquy  and 
ill-will.  If  you  look  for  any  other  testimony  to  it,  you  will  look  in 
vain.  The  Tories  know  their  enemies  :  the  People  do  not  know 
their  friends.  The  frown  and  the  lightning  glance  of  power  is  upon 
you,  and  points  out  the  path  of  honour  and  of  duty :  but  yoa  can 
hope  to  receive  no  note  of  encouragement  or  approbation  h'om  the 
painted  booths  of  Whig  Aristocracy,  or  the  sordid  styes  of  Reform ! 

*  One  of  them  tried  the  other  day  to  persuade  people  to  ^tve  op  the  Clusics  aad 
learn  ChineM,  bccauK  he  has  i  place  in  the  Iclia  Houk.  To  tho—  who  azc 
coanected  with  the  tea-trade,  thia  may  be  of  immediate  practical  interest,  bat  not 
therefore  to  all  the  world.  These  proaaical  viaionarin  are  a  species  by  thcmselvetb 
It  ti  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  lutives  of  ihc  South  Sea  ItUnda  speak  a  Ungvacr 
of  their  own,  and  if  we  wrre  to  go  there,  it  might  be  of  more  nte  to  us  tiun  Grc^ 
•nd  Lslin — but  not  tiit  tktm  ! 
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AN    ARGUMENT 

IN    DEFENCE    OF    THE 

NATURAL    DISINTERESTEDNESS    OF    THE 
HUMAN   MIND 


It  is  the  design  of  the  following  Essay  to  shew  that  the  human  mind 
is  naturally  disinterested,  or  that  it  is  naturally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  others  in  the  same  way,  and  from  the  same  direct  motives, 
by  which  we  arc  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  our  own  interest. 

The  objecu  in  which  the  mind  is  interested  may  be  either  past  or 
present,  or  future.  These  last  alone  can  be  the  objects  of  rational  or 
volunury  pursuit ;  for  neither  the  past,  nor  present  can  be  altered  for 
the  bcuer,  or  worse  by  any  efforts  of  the  will.  It  is  only  from  the 
interest  excited  in  him  by  future  objects  that  man  becomes  a  moral 
agenty  or  is  denominated  selfish,  or  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  affected  by  what  relates  to  his  own  future 
interest,  or  that  of  others.  [  propose  then  to  shew  that  the  mind  is 
naturally  interested  in  it's  own  welfare  in  a  peculiar  mechanical 
nunner,  only  as  far  as  relates  to  it's  past,  or  present  impressions. 
I  have  an  interest  in  my  own  actual  feelings  or  impressions  by  means 
of  consciousness,  and  in  my  past  feeUngs  by  means  of  memory,  which 
I  cannot  have  in  the  past,  or  present  feelings  of  others,  because  these 
faculties  can  only  be  exerted  upon  those  things  which  immediately  and 
properly  affect  myself.  As  an  affair  of  sensation,  or  memory,  I  can 
feel  no  interest  in  any  thing  but  what  relates  to  myself  in  the  strictest 
sense.  But  this  distinction  does  not  apply  to  future  objects,  or  to 
those  impressions,  which  determine  my  voluntary  actions.  I  have 
not  the  same  sort  of  exclusive,  or  mechanical  self-interest  in  my 
future  being  or  welfare,  because  I  have  no  distinct  faculty  giving  me 
a  direct  present  interest  in  my  future  sensations,  and  none  at  all  in 
those  of  others.  The  imagination,  by  means  of  which  alone  I  can 
anticipate  future  objects,  or  be  interested  in  them,  must  carry  me  out 
of  myself  into  the  flings  of  others  by  one  and  the  same  process  by 
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in  a  proper  attachment  to  our  own  persona  instead  of  referring  to  the 
feelings  of  desire  and  aversion,  hope,  and  fear,  &c.  excited  in  ua  by 
those  things  which  either  do,  or  may  immediately  affect  ourselves. 
In  consequence  of  the  impression  of  many  such  objects  on  the  thinking 
being,  we  shall  come  no  doubt  to  connect  a  sense  of  self-interest  with 
this  very  being,  with  the  motions  of  our  blood,  and  with  lite  itself, 
and  shatl  by  degrees  transfer  the  emotions  of  interest  excited  by 
particular  positive  feelings  to  the  idea  of  our  own  interest  generally 
speaking.  This  however  must  be  the  work  of  time,  the  gradual 
result  of  habit,  and  reflection,  and  cannot  be  the  natural  reason  why  a 
man  pursues  his  own  welfare,  or  is  interested  in  his  own  feelings. 
I  think  therefore  that  in  the  first  instance  the  idea  of  personal  pleasure 
or  pain  can  only  affect  the  mind  as  a  distinct  idea  of  that  which  is  in 
itself  the  object  of  desire,  or  aversion,  and  that  the  idea  of  self  is 
nothing  more  than  the  first  and  most  distinct  idea  we  have  of  a  being 
capable  of  receiving  pleasure  and  pain.  Ic  will  be  the  business  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  following  essay  to  make  out  these  several  points 
more  distinctly. 

There  is  another  hypothesis  which  I  shall  just  mention,  that  holds 
a  sort  of  middle  place  between  the  two  opposite  ones  already  stated. 
The  partisans  of  this  more  liberal  philosophy,  who  could  not  suppress 
the  consciouaness  of  humane  and  benevolent  dispositions  in  themselves, 
or  the  proofs  of  them  in  others,  but  yet  knew  not  how  to  reconcile 
these  feelings  with  the  supposed  selfishness  of  human  nature,  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  different  impulses  of  generous  affection 
from  habit,  or  the  constant  connection  between  the  pleasureti  and  pains 
of  others,  and  our  own,  by  which  means  we  come  at  last  to  confound 
our  own  interests  with  theirs,  and  to  feel  the  same  anxiety  for  their 
welfare  without  any  view  to  our  own  advantage.  A  man  according 
to  this  hypothesis  becomes  attached  to  others  as  he  becomes  attached 
to  any  other  indifferent  object,  to  a  tree,  or  a  stone,  from  familiarity, 
and  ttie  frequent  association  of  his  immediate  gratification  with  the 
indifferent  idea  ;  and  this  attachment  once  formed,  he  must  after- 
wards be  interested  in  their  welfare  whether  he  will  or  no.  An 
example  of  this  may  be  given  in  boys  at  school.  A  boy  is  confined 
to  his  cask  at  the  same  time  with  his  school-fellows ;  he  feels  the 
effects  of  the  good,  or  ill  humour  of  the  master  in  common  with  the 
rest;  when  the  school-hour  is  over,  they  are  all  let  loose  to  play 
together ;  he  will  in  general  like  the  same  games  that  others  do,  and 
be  most  delighted  when  they  are  noisiest,  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
the  best  humour,  in  the  hottest  part  of  tlie  game,  on  the  finest  days, 
or  in  the  pleasantest  places :  they  will  have  the  same  joyous  breakings- 
up  for  the  holidays,  and  will  often  on  some  bright  morning  stroll  out 
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hit  nature  U  originally  and  meotially  disintcretted ;  that  at  a  ▼olontary 
agent,  he  mutt  be  a  disinteretted  one ;  that  be  could  neither  detire, 
DOT  will,  nor  pomie  bis  own  hapfnne&s  hot  for  the  possesion  of 
£tcalt)Ct  which  oecetsarily  give  him  an  iotcmi  out  of  himself  in  the 
happiDes  of  others;  that  perrooal  identity  neither  doe&,  nor  can 
im|Hy  any  positiTc  communication  between  a  man's  ^turc,  and  present 
•df,  that  it  does  not  give  him  a  mechanical  imerest  in  his  fatore 
being,  that  man  when  he  acti  is  always  absolutely  independent  of, 
onintluenced  by  tiie  feelings  of  the  being  Jor  whom  he  actj,  whether 
chit  be  himseif,  or  another ;  lastly,  that  all  morality,  all  rational,  azKl 
Toluntary  action,  every  thing  ondertalen  with  a  distinct  reference  to 
Qortcircs  or  othen  must  relate  to  the  future,  that  it,  must  have  thoie 
things  foT  it's  object  which  can  only  act  upon  the  mind  by  meant  of 
the  imaginatioo,  and  must  naturally  affect  it  in  the  same  manner, 
whether  they  are  thought  of  in  connection  with  our  own  fntore  being, 
or  that  of  others. 

I  hare  thoughr  upon  this  subject  eo  long,  and  it  hat  sunk  into  my 
mind  I  may  say  to  deeply  in  the  single  abstract  form  which  appears 
to  me  to  explain  almott  erery  other  view  which  can  be  taken  of  it, 

tbomdwt  aad  the  Nroafcst  principlet  of  action.  The  ideal  oo&ceminp  reli^on 
MK  of  a  wmtiatadj  aliiCract  natttrc  :  uhI  jet  it  wUl  oot  be  disputed  that  earlj 
laprcstiPM  «f  tUl  Itmi  faivc  some  inAncnce  oa  ■  nun'i  ftttxn  condoct  in  Ufe. 
Two  fuwm  auiiktally  neetiBf  tofrther,  ind  who  had  aevcr  teen  one  anocfaer 
bdoR  Aall  coactiTe  i  Txuirt  violml  sntipatiiT  to  each  other  m  contc^nence  of  a 
4i»fmU  oo  religioD  or  poLittct  than  they  mi^ht  have  done  ^om  havinc  beea 
ftnemaSij  at  variaacc  balf  thetr  livct.  It  ii  objected  that  lliii  procecda  from 
ws— ieil  vtmky.  Bat  why  is  onr  vanity  more  only  imtated  npoo  Aete  ftyctt 
thaa  spaa  aay  crtber  bat  from  the  importance  attacked  to  than  l»f  the  aoidcr^ 
■fniiin  9  j^aotiooa  of  morality  ^  not  always  cacile  the  tame  violent  animnaity  ; 
and  ihm  I  tUnk  ii  becwae  they  do  not  ao  property  admit  of  diafmtc  in  dwnaelvci, 
alto  fcecme  they  tfv  not  lo  often  made  the  mstranenia  of  calaJ,  and  power,  and 
therefore  dcpewd  lem  on  opinion,  or  the  nnher  nf  votes,  and  bccwse  every  one 
appeal«m  to  his  own  breast  for  the  trvtfa  of  his  opinion  attijiutes  the  cantinvaAce 
ef  the  contest  not  to  any  want  of  force  in  his  own  argnmats,  fant  to  a  wnnt  of 
proper  fcelinp  in  his  oppoocnt. — I  will  add  here  a  remark  in  aonae  meaaore  con- 
nected with  die  bst-DcnsinneJ  obaervatian,that  die  reanoa  irhy  men  aic  aeacralt^ 
moev  anvioM  aboat  the  opanion  calertamcd  of  dicv  nndaratanding  than  thew 
hooiHy  is  not  so  much  that  ihcy  really  think  \h'a  last  of  less  conacqaence  as  that 
a  man  always  believes  himaeU'  to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  fassea  io  his  own 
breaA.  He  therefore  thmka  very  tittle  the  bettrr  of  himself  for  the  food  opmton 
of  others.    lAAeei  he  r<MHiihn  their  mffra|cs  in  this  respect  as  a  son  «f 
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are  alvaft  exdied  by  tW 
TV 

id  «f  askiM  cWee  of  tke 
«te  W  dcm  or  ilra^    TIm 

if  it  »  K>ac  aH.  Tlw  aomcs  by  «Ucii  I 
to  <br  psnoc  of  ny  ova  weibre  am  ao  aorr  be  de 
riwh  of  xKrect  BByrcwioDof  the  tbiigwhich  b  tbc  object  of  <leM«f 
or  sfffsioSy  of  any  poMUvc  coBBWurjtioH  bctvccn  my  pccaety  aad 
nCw  faniof^or  or  a  ton  or  faypoittBcat  oaioo  bccwecB  cor  nBrsott 
of  tbe  btsof  acba^  and  (be  haag  acted  i^oa,  iban  tbc  modver  by 
wWch  1  am  imcreMcd  io  the  vd&re  of  ocbert  can  be  to.  It  ia  trae 
I  have  a  real,  potittTe  interert  in  my  actaal  frrJmgii  which  I  have  doc 
to  tho«e  of  otbrri.  Bat  actoal  pkacorc^  aad  paift  arc  ooc  the  objccta 
of  Toiaaury  action.  It  can  be  to  no  parpcnc,  it  n  dowvigbt 
•OQieilie  to  will  that  which  actually  existt,  which  U  impreMed  on  my 
■met  to  cxiftf  or  not  to  exist,  lince  it  wiU  exist  E^ithcr  more  nor 
larr  for  my  willing  it«  or  not  willing  it.  Our  «hhnJting  from  that 
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which  gives  ub  pain  coold  not  in  any  respect  be  considered  as  an  act 
of  volition,  or  reason,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  same  object  which 
givefl  u&  pain  will  continue  to  give  us  pain  while  we  remain  in  contact 
with  it.  The  mere  mechanical  movement  which  generally  accom- 
panies much  pain  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  thing  more  to 
do  with  Belf-love  properly  so  called  than  the  convulsive  motions  or 
distortionH  of  the  muscles  caused  by  bodily  disease- — In  other  words 
the  object  of  volition  is  never  the  cause  of  volition.  The  motive,  or 
internal  impression  impelling  me  to  the  pursuit  of  any  object  is  by  the 
supposition  incompatible  with  any  such  interest  as  belongs  to  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  any  good,  or  to  the  idea  of  possgsiion.  The  real 
object  of  any  particular  volition  is  always  a  mere  physical  consequence 
of  that  volition,  since  it  is  willed  for  that  very  reason  that  otherwise 
it  would  not  exist  at  all,  and  since  the  effect  which  the  mind  desires 
to  produce  by  any  voluntary  action  muitt  be  subsequent  to  that  action. 
It  cannot  therefore  exert  any  power  over  my  present  volitions,  and 
actions,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  act  before  it  exists,  which  is  absurd. 
For  there  is  no  faculty  in  the  mind  by  which  future  impressions  can 
excite  in  it  a  presentiment  of  themselves  in  the  same  way  that  past 
impressions  act  upon  it  by  means  of  memory.  When  we  say  that 
future  objects  act  upon  the  mind  by  means  of  the  imagination,  it  is  not 
meant  that  such  objects  excrciw?  a  real  power  over  the  imagination, 
but  merely  that  it  is  by  means  of  this  faculty  that  we  can  foresee  the 
probable  or  necessary  consequences  of  things,  and  are  interested  in  them. 
1  hardly  know  how  to  insist  on  a  point  so  plain  in  itself  that  it 
cannot  be  made  plainer  by  any  kind  of  reasoning.  I  only  wish  to 
define  the  sense  of  the  general  position  as  strictly  as  I  can,  and  to 
guard  if  possible  against  any  mistake  arising  from  ambiguity  of 
expression.  For  nothing  but  the  certainty  of  absolute  proof,  and  of 
having  avoided  every  error  of  this  sort  can  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  the  mind  to  admit  fiilly  and  in  all  it's  consequences  a  distinction, 
which  however  simple  in  the  abstract  goes  to  the  direct  subversion  of 
one  of  the  most  deeply-rooted  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  n.imely 
that  of  the  essential  difference  between  the  interest  we  have  in  pro- 
moting our  own  welfare  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and  that 
which  we  take  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  others.  Almost  every 
one  has  a  feeling  that  he  has  a  real  interest  in  the  one,  but  that  his 
intereH  in  the  other  is  merely  imaginary ;  that  his  interest  in  the 
one  is  absolute  and  independent  of  himself,  that  it  exists  with  the 
same  force  whether  he  feels  it,  or  not,  whether  he  pursues,  or  neglects 
it,  that  it  is  a  part  of  himself,  a  bond  from  which  he  cannot  free  him- 
self without  changing  his  being,  whereas  the  interest  which  he  takes 
in  the  welfare  of  others  is  a  voluntary  interest,  taken  up  and  dismissed 
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pfk  cas  be  iodifiiercac  to  ne.  Hetewe  lofc  a  tlittsct  idea  of  a  red 
indiTidMHty  of  pcnoo,  and  a  comuptA  idacky  of  isicmu.  TiQ 
lomt  Mcb  diAuivc  cooacioai  prindpte  cm  be  cikcva  to  ociat,  pro- 
dudoiE  a  real  conoectioo  bawcea  my  fatmt  acnstfioos  and  pmcot 
tmpuUra,  collecting,  moA  naiciag  the  dUknat  ■nccfMi*c  WHWumia  of 
my  being  in  ooe  general  rcpreseocatiTe  fccfing  of  ad^iotcfat  aa  tbr 
iwpf— iOjM  made  on  different  paru  of  my  body  trt  all  coofeycd  to 
one  commoD  priociple  of  thooght,  it  it  to  Tain  to  teQ  me  that  I  have 
iha  aamr  imtreic  in  my  future  iciuatioaft  at  if  tbey  were  preseot, 
brrauM  I  am  the  came  individual.  Howrrer  nearly  allied,  bowerer 
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similar  I  may  be  to  my  future  self,  whatever  other  relation  I  may 
bear  to  that  self,  so  long  as  there  is  not  this  intercommunity  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  so  long  as  there  is  an  absolute  separation,  an 
insurmountable  barrier  fixed  between  the  present,  and  the  fijture,  so 
that  I  neither  am,  nor  can  possibly  be  anected  at  present  by  what 
I  am  to  feel  hereafter,  I  am  not  to  any  moral  or  practical  purpose  the 
same  being.  Natural  impossibilities  cannot  be  made  to  give  way  to  a 
mere  courtesy  of  expression.  *  But  I  know  that  I  shall  become  that 
being.*  Then  my  interest  in  it  is  founded  on  that  knowledge,  and 
not  on  an  event  which  not  only  is  not  felt  by  my  mind,  but  in  itself 
yet  to  come,  viz.  the  transition  of  my  present  into  my  future  being. 
How  does  it  signify  to  me  what  I  shall  hereafter  feel,  or  how  can 
it  influence  my  present  conduct,  or  how  ought  it  to  do  so  but  because, 
and  in  as  far  as,  I  hare  some  idea  of  it  beforehand?^  The  injury 
that  I  may  do  to  my  future  interest  will  not  certainly  by  any  kind  of 
reaction  return  to  punish  me  for  my  neglect  of  my  own  happiness. 
In  this  sense,  I  am  always  free  from  the  consequences  of  my  actions. 
— The  interests  of  the  being  who  acta,  and  of  the  being  who  suffers 
are  never  one.  They  arc  not  swayed  by  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes  either  directly,  or  by  mechanical  sympathy.  The  good  which 
is  the  object  of  pursuit  can  never  coexist  with  the  motives  which 
make  it  an  object  of  pursuit.  The  good  which  any  being  pursues  is 
always  at  a  distance  from  him.  His  wishes,  his  exertions  arc  always 
excited  by  *  an  airy,  notional  good,'  by  the  idea  of  good,  not  the 
reality.  But  for  tiiis  there  could  be  no  desire,  no  pursuit  of  any 
thing.  Wc  cannot  strive  to  obtain  what  we  already  possess :  we 
cannot  give  to  that  which  already  exists  a  double  reality.  My  real 
interest  is  not  therefore  something  which  I  can  handle,  which  is  to  be 
felt,  or  seen,  it  is  not  lodged  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  or  taste,  or 
smell,  it  ia  not  the  subject  of  any  of  the  senses,  it  is  not  in  any  respect 
what  is  commonly  understood  by  a  real,  substantial  interest.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  fundamentally,  and  in  it's  origin  and  by  it's  very  nature 
the  creature  of  reflection,  and  imagination  ;  and  whatever  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  these,  whether  relating  to  ourselves  or  others,  may  also 
be  the  object  of  an  interest  powerful  enough  to  become  the  motive  of 
volition  and  action.  If  it  should  be  asked  then  what  difference  it  can 
make  to  me  whether  I  pursue  my  own  welfare,  or  entirely  neglect  it, 

^  The  distinction  between  ihc  motivri  to  action  and  the  reatoni  for  it  cannot 
nffect  the  argnment  here  insttted  on.  When  it  is  uid,  that  though  I  am  not  really 
governed  bjr  lach  and  luch  motive*^  I  ought  to  be  governed  by  tbem,  thi«  muit 
mean  (or  h  means  nothing)  that  aoch  wouM  be  the  effect  of  a  proper  eaertion  of 
my  faculties.  The  obligation  to  act  in  this  or  that  manner  must  therefore  be 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  those  faculties,  and  the  pcuiMity  of  their  being 
tmprctsed  in  a  certain  manner  by  certain  objects. 
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There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  general  love  of  good  which 
implies  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  a  general  disposition  to  the  lore  of 
good,  which  does  not  imply  any  such  thing.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  distinction  in  our  minds,  or  the  greatest  confusion  will  ensue.  It 
is  the  general  property  of  iron  to  be  attracted  by  the  loadstone,  though 
this  effect  can  only  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  loadstone's  being 
brought  near  enough  to  it,  nor  is  any  thing  more  meant  by  the 
assertion.  The  actual  desire  of  good  is  not  inherent  in  the  mind  of 
man,  because  it  requires  to  be  brought  out  by  certain  accessory  objects 
or  ideas,  but  the  disposition  itself,  or  property  of  the  mind  which 
makes  him  liable  to  be  so  aifccted  by  certain  objects  is  inherent  in  him 
and  3  part  of  his  nature,  as  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain  will  not  be 
denied  to  be  natural  to  man,  though  the  actual  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain  can  only  be  excited  in  him  by  the  impression  of  certain  external 
objects.  The  love  of  my  own  particular  good  must  precede  that  of 
the  particular  good  of  others,  because  I  am  acquainted  with  it  first: 
the  love  of  particular  must  precede  that  of  general  good  whether  my 
own,  or  another's,  or  the  general  good  of  mankind  for  the  same 
reason.  I  do  not  therefore  originally  love  my  own  particular  positive 
good  as  a  portion  of  general  good,  or  with  a  distinct  reference  in  my 
mind  to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  for  I  have  as  yet  no  idea  of  nor  any 
concern  about  the  whole.  But  I  love  my  own  particular  good  as 
consisting  in  the  first  conception  I  have  of  some  one  desirable  object 
for  the  same  reason,  for  which  I  afterwards  love  any  other  known 
good  whether  my  own,  or  another's,  whether  conceived  of  as  con- 
sisting in  one  or  more  things,  that  is  because  it  possesses  that  essential 
property  common  to  all  good,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be 
good  at  all,  and  which  has  a  general  tendency  to  excite  certain  given 
affections  in  my  mind.  I  conceive  that  the  knowledge  of  many 
different  sorts  of  good  must  lead  to  the  love  or  desire  of  all  these, 
and  that  this  knowledge  of  various  good  must  be  accompanied  with  an 
intermediate,  composite,  or  indefinite  idea  of  good,  itself  the  object  of 
desire,  because  reuining  the  same  general  nature :  now  this  is  an 
abstract  idea.  This  idea  will  no  doubt  admit  of  endless  degrees  of 
iodefiniteness  according  to  the  number  of  things,  Irora  which  it  is 
taken,  or  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  will  be  refined  at  last  into  a  mere 
word,  or  logical  definition.  In  this  case  it  will  owe  all  it's  power  as 
a  motive  to  action  to  habit,  or  association ;  for  it  is  so  immediately 
or  in  itself  no  longer  than  while  it  implies  a  sentiment,  or  real  feeling 
representative  of  good,  and  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  force 
and  depth  which  this  feeling  has.' 

^  Similarity  hai  been  liefined  to  be  partis/  tamencH.  Curve  linei  have  a  |>eocral 
resemblance,  or    aiuli>gy  to   one  another  u  iuch.     Uoca   thi*  rcKmblancr   then 
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fcetings  aod  interests,  and  a  voluntary  insensibility  to  ercry  thing 
which  does  not  imnicdiatcly  concera  ourfteUes.      It  is  this  excessive 
attachment  to  our  own  good  because  it  is  oura,  or  tor  the  sake  of  the 
abstract  idea,  which  has  no  immediate  coooection  with  a  real  imagina- 
tion of  our  own  pleasures   and   pains,  that   I   consider   as  a  purely 
artificial  feeling  and  as  proper  selfishness;  not  that  love  of  self  which 
first  or  last  is  derived  from  a  more  immediate  knowledge  of  our  own 
good  and  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  general  love  of  good  as  such. 
So  of  our  attachment  to  others ;   for  the  general  principle  as  exerted 
with  respect  to  others  admits  of  the  same  modifications  from  habit  as 
when  it  has  a  merely  selfish  direction.     Our  aifections  settle  upon 
others  as  they  do  upon  ourselves :  they  pass  from  the  thing  to  the 
person.    '  I  hate  to  fill  a  book  with  things  that  all  the  world  knows;' 
or  I  might  here  give  a  very  elaborate  and  exact  account  taken  from 
twenty  different  authors  of  the  manner  in  which  this  transition  takes 
place.     I  do  not  see  how  ideas  are  the  belter  for  being  often  repeated. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all  these  cases  of  habitual  attachment  the 
motives  to  action  do  not  depend  so  much  on  a  real  interest  in  the 
thing  which  is  the  object  of  pursuit  as  on  a  general  disposition  to 
serve  that  particular  person  occasioned  by  a  previous  habit  of  kind 
offices  and  by  transferring  the  feeling  of  a  real  interest  in  a  number  of 
things  conducive  to  that  person's  welfare  to  the  abstract  idea  of  his 
good   in  general.     I  leave  it  with  the  reader  to  apply  this  to  the 
cases  of  friendship,  family  attachments,  the  ctfccts  ot  neighbourhood, 
&c.  and  to  consider  the  feuds,  the  partialities,  the  antipathies  produced 
by  these  attachments,  and  the  consequent  unwillingness  to  attend  to 
the  natural  feelings  of  compassion,  humanity,  and  the  love  of  justice  : 
and   then   let   him   see  if  the  same  process,  that  is  the  ingrafting  a 
general,  or  abstract  interest  on  an  habitual  positive  feeling  will  not 
account  in  the  same  way  for  the  effi^cts  of  self-love,  without  supposing 
this  last  as  an  exclusive  principle  to  be  natural  to  the  human  mind. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  cases  are  exactly  parallel.    Thus 
we   may  consider   self-love  as   bearing  the   same  relation   to  family 
affection  as  this  does  to  the  more  general  love  of  our  neighbour,  or 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  docs  to  that  of  our  country,  or  as  the  love 
of  our  country  docs  to  tliat  of  mankind.     The  love  of  mankind  is 
here  to  be  taken  for  an  already  given,  definite,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
ajtociaSed  feeling.     The  comparison  might  be  instituted  with  a  slight 
shade  of  difference  between  self-love,  the  love  of  a  relative  or  friend, 
of  a  neighbour,  and  of  an  entire  stranger.      It  is  in  proportioning  our 
anxiety  to  promote  the  welfare  of  any  of  these  to  our  sense  of  the 
use  our  assistance  may  be   of,  to  use  a  well-known  phrase,  without 
respect  nf  persons^  that  what  may  be  called  the  natural  balance  of  our 
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ooCB  BoC  xntc  croH  s  wttbRMMtticM  M  Cnfr  niBd  to  be  iBccsBd  by 
ccftiM  ODJtctt  WKon  «>■  atBcrSt  bat  fron  tat  Bocticwv 

VWCB    nM   bcOB   pVCB   tO   tBfr  lUDo   Cff    3    BMW^   PTWjMM    9 

huwtiuk  them  fi  i  lap  vd  ideas,  a  u)«UAiy  liafait  my  be 
by  pffug  toe  flK&d  a  oimttcBt  awtcooo^  azu  fanKovug  a  ptMxs 
Aarerf  jtnliOB  oo  oner  oojects.  It  rwot  be  a  fttiy  JMWtoinutMOt 
tfaea  whether  tbc  baity  by  mhkh  I  «■  nrijjitllj  ■iinwrd  in  tfae 
vri&re  of  odMn  is  tic  ook  m  thM  by  vlich  I  mm  il<T*agd  ia  ay 
ova  vd&re,  or  obether  I  am  matm^Bj  iacafdUe  of  fiediag  the  leaM 
■fiefCiK  n  ibe  vdnce  or  otben  except  uon  »  s  amfcci  cmaecuoa 
vicb  mf  ovm.  Haliit  is  by  it's  aatare  Co  a  cettaa  Atffte  artittmy, 
tae  ot^gjHB  dHfaanoa  of  tae  aBa,  k  i  teadeacy  to 
or  ifUWLwtM.  m  thii  or  tboc  bdfait  is  aloae  fixed  aod  iaiiriable.' 
A»  huotiu  tbefaroe  of  prcriooi  habit  it  aad  aivayt  aiMt  be  oa  tfae 
tideof  tdfiib  frriap,  it  ■  aooie  coaeobaoB  to  thiak  th^  the  ferce  of 
the  hifait  «c  nay  aman  to  thii  ■  acoadcd  by  rcsMa,  aad  the 
oftte  niad,  aad  tha  «e  are  not  ofal^ed  ja  ba  ID 


aad  firtae  *  leaa  peanooen  '  oa  idMasereaL.^ 
I  haic  tha»  far  Jtri  m\H  A  to  ifacv  by  a  bgical  <hthiiiuM  thit  the 
diiian  n  m  i< :  I  lUI  at  pcexal  try  to 
dHCRBoyy  n 
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To  euppoae  that  the  mind  is  originally  determined  in  it's  choice  of 
good  aod  rejectioD  of  evil  solely  by  a  regard  to  »clf  it  to  suppose  a 
rtatc  of  mdiference  to  both,  which  would  make  the  existence  of  such 
a  feelmg  as  self-interc«l  utterly  impossible.  If  there  were  not  some- 
thing in  the  rery  notion  of  good,  or  eril  which  natoraliy  made  the 
one  an  object  of  immediate  desire  and  the  other  of  aTeraon,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  the  mind  should  ever  come  to  feel  ao  iniereft 
in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  one  or  aroiding  the  other.  It  is 
great  folly  to  think  of  deducing  our  desire  of  happiness  aod  fear  of 
pain  from  a  principle  of  self-love,  instead  of  deducing  self-love  itself 
from  our  natural  desire  of  happiness  and  fear  of  pain.  This  sort  of 
attachment  to  self  could  signify  nothing  more  than  a  foolish  com- 
placency in  our  own  idea,  an  idle  dotage,  and  idolatry  of  our  own 
abstract  being ;  it  must  leave  the  mind  indi£erent  to  every  thing  else, 
and  could  not  have  any  connection  with  the  motives  to  action,  uale« 
some  one  should  chuse  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  new  theory  of 
the  love  of  life  and  fear  of  death.  So  long  as  the  individual  exists, 
and  remains  entire,  this  principle  Is  satisfied.  As  to  the  macner  io 
which  it  exists,  by  what  objects  it  shall  be  affected,  whether  it  shall 
prefer  one  mode  of  being  to  another,  all  this  is  left  undetermined. 
If  then  by  self-love  be  meant  a  desire  of  one  mode  of  being  and 
aversion  to  another,  or  a  desire  of  our  own  well-being,  what  is  it  that 
is  to  constitute  this  welt-being  ?  It  is  plain  tliere  must  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves  which  of  itself  determines  the 
mind  to  consider  them  as  desirable  or  the  contrary  previously  to  any 
reference  of  them  to  ourselves.  They  are  not  converted  into  good 
and  evil  by  being  impressed  on  our  minds,  but  they  a^ect  our  minds 
in  a  certain  manner  because  they  are  essentially  good  or  evil.  How 
shall  we  reconcile  this  with  supposing  that  the  nature  of  those  objects 
or  their  effect  on  the  mind  is  entirely  changed  by  their  being  referred 
to  this  or  that  person  ?  I  repeat  it  that  self-interest  implies  certain 
objects  and  feelings  for  the  mind  to  be  interested  in  :  to  suppose  that 
it  can  exist  separately  from  all  such  objects,  or  that  our  attachment  to 
certain  objects  is  solely  deduced  from,  and  regulated  by  our  atuch- 
ment  to  self  is  plain,  palpable  nonsense. 

Take  the  example  of  a  child  thai  has  been  burnt  by  the  fire,  acd 
consequently  conceives  a  dread  of  it.  This  dread  we  will  say  does 
not  consist  simply  in  the  apprehension  of  the  pain  itself  abstractedly 
considered,  but  together  with  this  apprehension  of  pain  he  connects 
the  idea  (though  not  a  very  distinct  one)  of  himself  as  about  to  feel 
it.  Let  us  consider  in  what  way  the  intervention  of  this  idea  can  be 
supposed  to  cause  or  increase  his  dread  of  the  pain  itself.  In  the  first 
place  then  it  is  evident  that  the  fire  actually  bums  the  child,  not 
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because  he  is  thinking  of  himself,  or  of  it's  burning  him,  but  because 
it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  bum  and  of  the  child's  hand  to  feel  pain» 
and  his  dislike  of  the  pain  while  it  actually  exists  is  the  immediate, 
necessary  and  physical  consequence  of  the  sense  of  pain,  surely  not  an 
indirect  and  reflex  result  of  the  child's  love  to  himself,  or  after- 
consideration  that  pain  is  an  evil  as  it  affects  himself.  Again  I 
apprehend  that  after  the  actual  pain  has  ceased,  it  continues  to  be 
thought  of  and  is  afterwards  recollected  as  pain,  or  in  other  words, 
the  feeling  or  sense  of  pain  leaves  a  correspondent  impression  in  the 
memory  which  adheres  to  the  recollection  of  the  object,  and  makei 
the  child  involuntarily  shrink  from  it  by  the  same  sort  of  necesfiity, 
that  is  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  recollected 
impression,  and  not  from  his  referring  it  historically  to  his  own  past 
existence.  In  like  manner  I  conceive  that  this  idea  of  pain  when 
combined  by  the  imagination  with  other  circumstances  and  transferred 
to  the  child^s  future  being  will  still  retain  its  original  tendency  to  give 
pain,  and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  same  painful  sensation  is  necessarily 
regarded  with  terror  and  avcreion  by  the  child,  not  from  it's  being 
conceived  of  in  connection  with  his  own  idea,  but  because  it  is  con- 
ceived of  as  pain.^  It  should  also  be  remembered  as  the  constant 
principle  of  all  our  reasonings,  that  the  impression  which  the  child 
has  of  himself  as  the  subject  of  future  pain  is  never  any  thing  more 
than  an  idea  of  imagination,  and  that  he  cannot  possibly  by  any  kind 
of  anticipation  feel  that  pain  as  a  real  sensation  a  single  moment  before 
it  exists.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  his  supposed  exclusive 
attachment  to  this  ideal  self  so  as  to  make  that  the  real  source  of  the 
dislike  and  dread  which  the  apprehension  of  any  particular  pain  to  be 
inflicted  on  himself  causes  in  the  mind  ?  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  may  at  tirst  sight  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 
The  first  is  from  the  notion  of  personal  identity:  this  has  been  con- 
sidered already  and  will  be  again  considered  by  and  by.  The  other 
is  something  as  follows.  The  child  having  been  burned  by  the  fire 
and  only  knowing  what  the  pain  of  a  burn  is  from  his  recollecting  to 
have  felt  it  himself,  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  in  danger  of  it  again, 
has  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  pain  it  formerly  gave  him  excited 
in  his  mind  ;  and  by  a  kind  of  sudden  transposition  substituting  this 
idea  in  the  place  of"^  his  immediate  apprehension,  in  thinking  of  the 

*  This  account  ii  lonse  enough.  I  ihall  endeavour  (o  (five  »  better^  ai  to  the 
manner  in  which  ideal  m.-iy  be  nippoted  to  be  connected  with  volition,  at  the  end 
of  thii  esuy.  In  the  mean  tinie  1  wish  the  reader  to  be  apprixeil,  that  I  do  not 
nu  the  word  imegiiutim  M  con  trad  tstinpuiahcd  from  or  appoKd  to  reason,  or  the 
faculty  by  which  wc  reflect  upon  and  compare  our  ideas,  but  at  oppoaed  to  aensation, 
or  memory.  It  haf  been  ihcwn  above  that  by  the  word  Uea  ii  not  meant  a  merely 
abatract  idea. 
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incapable  of  hope,  or  fear,  or  exertion  of  any  kind,  unable  to  avoid  or 
remove  the  must  painful  impressioQB,  or  to  wish  for  or  even  think  of 
their  removal,  to  withdraw  his  hand  out  of  the  fire,  or  to  move  his 
lips  to  quench  the  most  burning  thirst ;  that  without  this  faculty  of 
conceiving  of  things  which  have  not  been  impressed  on  his  senses  and 
of  inferring  like  things  from  like,  he  must  remain  totally  destitute  of 
foresight,  of  self-motion,  or  a  sense  of  self-interest,  the  passive 
instrument  of  undreaded  pain  and  unsought-for  pleasure,  suffering  and 
enjoying  without  resistance  and  without  desire  Just  as  long  as  the 
different  outward  objects  continued  to  act  upon  his  senses,  in  a  state 
of  more  than  ideot  imbecility  ;  and  that  with  this  faculty  enabling 
him  to  throw  himself  forward  into  the  future,  to  acticipate  unreal 
events  and  to  be  affected  by  his  own  imaginary  interest,  he  must 
necessarily  be  capable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  entering  into  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  others  and  of  being  consequently  influenced 
by  them.  The  child  (by  the  time  that  his  perceptions  and  actions 
begin  to  take  any  thing  of  a  consistent  form  so  that  they  can  be  made 
the  subject  of  reasoning)  being  supposed  to  know  from  experience 
what  the  pain  of  a  burn  is,  and  seeing  himself  in  danger  a  second 
time  is  immediately  filled  with  terror,  and  strives  either  by  suddenly 
drawing  back  his  hand,  catching  hold  of  something,  or  by  his  cries 
for  assistance  to  avoid  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Here 
then  his  memory  and  senses  present  him  with  nothing  more  than 
certain  external  objects  in  themselves  inditferent,  and  the  recollection 
of  extreme  pain  formerly  connected  with  the  same  or  similar  objects. 
If  he  had  no  other  faculties  than  these,  he  must  stop  here.  He 
would  see  and  feel  his  own  body  moved  rapidly  towards  the  fire, 
but  his  apprehensions  would  not  outrun  it's  actual  motion  :  he  would 
not  think  of  his  nearer  approach  to  the  fire  as  a  consequence  of  the 
force  with  which  he  was  carried  along,  nor  dream  of  falling  into  the 
fire  till  he  found  it  actually  burning  him.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  foresee  the  consequence,  it  would  not  be  an  object  of  dread  to 
him ;  because  without  a  reasoning  imagination  he  would  not  and 
could  not  connect  with  the  painted  flame  before  him  the  idea  of 
violent  pain  which  the  same  kind  of  object  had  formerly  given  him 
by  it's  actual  contact.  But  in  fact  he  imaginrs  his  conunued  approach 
to  the  fire  til!  he  falls  into  it;  by  his  imagination  he  attributes  to  the 
fire  a  power  to  burn,  he  conceives  of  an  ideal  self  endued  with  a 
power  to  feel,  and  by  the  force  of  imagination  solely  anticipates  a 
repetition  of  the  same  sense  of  pain  which  he  before  felt.  If  then  he 
considers  this  pain  which  is  bat  an  ideal  sensation  impressed  on  an 
ideal  being  as  an  object  of  real,  present,  necessary,  and  irresistible 
interest  to  him,  and  knowing  that  it  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  an 
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tmmcdifttc  exertion  of  voluntary  power,  makes  a  sudden  and  ea^^ 
effort  to  avoid  it  by  the  lirst  means  he  can  think  of,  why  are  we  to 
Buppo&c  that  the  apprehension  of  the  same  pain  to  be  inflicted  on 
another  whom  he  must  believe  to  be  endued  with  the  same  feeJiogt, 
and  with  whose  feelings  he  must  be  capable  of  sympathizing  in  the 
tame  manner  as  with  his  own  imaginary  feelings,  should  not  affect 
him  with  the  same  sort  of  interest,  the  same  sort  of  tcrrour,  and 
impel  him  to  the  same  exertions  for  his  relief  M 

Because,  it  is  said,  in  his  own  case  there  is  a  natural  deception,  fay 
which  he  confounds  his  future  being  with  his  past  being,  and  the  idea 
of  a  future  imaginary  pain  with  the  recollection  of  a  past  conscious 
pain.  At  any  rate,  this  must  be  unconsciously:  it  the  sense  of 
present  danger  acts  so  powerfully  on  his  mind  as  to  bring  back  the 
recollection  of  a  past  sensation,  and  set  that  before  him  in  the  place 
of  the  real  object  of  his  fear,  so  that,  while  he  is  endeavouring  Co 
avoid  an  immediate  danger,  he  is  in  fact  thinking  only  of  past  suffer- 
ing without  his  perceiving  this  confusion  of  ideas,  surely  the  same 
thing  must  take  place  in  a  less  degree  with  respect  to  others.  If  it 
be  thought  necessary  for  him,  before  he  can  seek  his  own  future 
interest,  to  confound  it  with  his  past  interest  by  the  violent  transition 
of  an  immediate  apprehension  into  the  stronger  recollection  of  an 
actual  impression,  then  I  say  that  by  the  same  sort  of  substitution  he 
will  identify  his  own  interest  with  that  of  others,  whenever  a  like 
obvious  danger  recalls  forcibly  to  his  mind  his  former  situation  and 
feelings,  the  lenses  of  memory  being  applied  in  the  one  case  to  excite 
his  sympathy  and  in  the  other  to  excite  personal  fear,  the  objects  of 
both  being  in  themselves  ecjually  imaginary  and  according  to  ihU 
hypothesis  both  perfectly  indifferent.  But  I  should  contend  that 
the  assumption  here  made  that  the  direct  and  proper  influence  of 
the  imagination  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  eirccts  of  personal 
fear,  or  of  no  force  at  all  in  itself  is  without  any  foundation.  For 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  shewn  why  the  ideas  of  the  imagination 
should  not  be  efficient,  operative,  as  well  as  those  of  memory,  of 
which  they  are  essentially   compounded.      Their   substance  is  the 

'  I  take  it  for  granted  chat  the  only  vay  to  eitablith  the  KlAih  hypotheiU  U  by 
thcwing  that  our  own  interest  ii  in  mlity  braught  home  to  the  mind  a*  a  rautive 
to  action  by  some  means  or  other  by  which  that  of  other*  cannot  posiibly  afHrct  it. 
This  is  unavoi'labte,  unless  we  aicribe  a  particular  genius  of  selfishneti  to  c«ch 
individual  which  ncrcr  lulfcrs  his  affections  to  wantier  from  himself  for  a  momeot; 
or  ihall  we  suppose  that  a  man's  attachment  to  himielf  it  bccaoac  he  has  a  toag 
nose  or  a  short  one,  bccauK  his  hair  is  black  or  red,  or  from  an  nnacconntable 
fancy  for  his  own  name,  for  all  these  make  a  p.irt  of  the  individual,  and  roust  be 
deemed  very  weighty  reasons  by  those  who  think  it  telf-eviitent  that  a  man  mutt 
love  himael?  because  he  ii  himielf? 
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Bame.  They  are  of  one  flesh  and  blood.  The  same  vital  spirit 
animates  them  both.  To  suppose  that  the  imagination  docs  not 
exert  a  direct  influence  over  human  actions  is  to  reject  the  plain 
inference  from  the  most  undoubted  facts  without  any  motive  for  ao 
doing  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  things.  This  notion  could 
not  have  gained  ground  as  an  article  of  philosophical  faith  but  from 
a  perverse  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  word  idea  to  abstract  ideas, 
or  external  forms,  as  if  the  essential  quality  in  the  feelings  of  pleasure, 
or  pain,  must  entirely  evaporate  in  passing  through  the  imagination ; 
and,  again,  from  associating  the  word  imagination  with  merely  Hcttcious 
situations  and  events*  that  is,  such  as  never  will  have  a  real  existence, 
and  as  it  is  supposed  never  will,  and  which  consequently  do  not 
admit  of  action.^  Besides,  though  it  is  ccrt;iin  that  the  imagination 
is  strengthened  in  its  operation  by  the  indirect  assistance  of  our 
other  faculties,  yet  as  it  is  this  faculty  which  must  be  the  immediate 
spring  and  guide  of  action,  unless  we  attribute  to  it  an  inherent, 
independent  power  over  the  will,  so  as  to  make  it  bend  to  every 
change  of  circumstances  or  probability  of  advantage,  and  a  power 
at  the  same  time  of  cootrouling  the  blind  impulses  ot  associated 
mechanical  feelings,  and  of  making  them  subservient  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  particular  purpose,  in  other  words  without  a  power 
of  willing  a  given  end  for  itself,  and  of  employing  the  means 
immediately  necessary  to  the  production  of  that  end,  because  they 
arc  perceived  to  be  so,  there  could  be  neither  volition,  nor  action, 
neither  rational  fear  nor  steady  pursuit  of  any  object,  neither 
wisdom  nor  folly,  generosity  or  selfishness :  all  would  be  left  to  the 
accidental  concurrence  of  some  mechanical  impulse  with  the  immediate 
desire  to  obtain  some  very  simple  object,  for  in  no  other  case  can 
either  accident  or  habit  be  supposed  likely  to  carry  any  rational 
purpose  into  effect.  To  return  however  to  what  I  have  said  above 
in  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  evident  that  all  persons  are  more 
inclined  to  com])as8ionate  those  pains  and  calamities  in  others  by 
which  they  have  been  affected  themselves,  which  proves  that  the 
*-pcration  of  that  principle,  even  supposing  it  to  be  the  true  one,  is 
not  confined  to  selfish  objects.  Our  sympathy  is  always  directly 
excited  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pain,  and  of  the  dis- 
position and  feelings  of  the  sufferer.  Thus  with  respect  to  ourselves 
we  are  little  affiectcd  by  the  apprehension  of  physical  pain  which  we 
have  never  felt  and  therefore  can  know  little  of;  and  we  have  still 
less  sympathy  with  others  in  this  case.  Our  incredulity  and  insen- 
sibility with  resjwct  to  what  others  frequently  suffer  from  the  tooth- 
ache and  other  incidental  disorders  must  have  been  remarked   by 


See  the  tiit  note  bvt  one. 
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cTcry  one,  aod  arc  ctcd  ludicrout  from  the  excesi  to  which  thcj 
arc  carried.  Gitc  what  account  you  will  of  it,  the  effect  is  the 
same ; — our  self-love  and  sympathy  depend  upon  the  same  causciy 
lod  constantly  bear  a  determinate  proportion  to  each  other,  at  leatf 
in  the  came  indiridaai.  The  same  knowledge  of  any  pain,  which 
increases  our  dread  of  it,  makes  ui  more  ready  to  feel  for  others 
who  are  exposed  to  it.  When  a  boy  I  had  my  arm  pot  ost  of 
joim,  and  I  feel  a  Itind  of  oenrous  twitching  in  it  to  this  day  wbeorrer 
I  see  any  one  with  his  arm  bound  up  in  conaeqaence  of  a  stmilar 
accident.  This  part  of  my  subject  has  been  so  well  detailed  by 
Smith  and  others  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  on  it  farther.  Then 
are  certain  disorders  which  have  a  disgusting  appearancCf  that  shock 
and  force  attention  by  their  novelty ;  but  they  do  not  properly 
excite  our  sympathy,  or  compassion,  as  they  would  do  if  we  had 
ever  been  subject  to  them  ourseWes.  Children  seem  to  sympathize 
more  naturally  with  the  outward  signs  of  passion  in  others  withoot 
inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  by  which  it  is  excited,  whether 
it  is  that  their  ideas  of  pain  are  more  gross  and  simple,  thcrefofc 
more  uniform  and  more  easily  substituted  for  each  other,  or  thft 
grown-up  persons,  hating  a  greater  number  of  ideas  and  being  o^ncr 
able  to  sympathize  with  others  from  knowing  what  they  feel, 
habitually  make  this  knowledge  the  foundation  of  thai  sympathy.^ 

^  The  general  clae  to  that  xnigmii  the  chincter  of  the  French,  tcexat  to  he 
that  Lbcir  feeltnp  arc  very  imperfectly  roodifted  by  the  objects  excitio^  (hen. 
That  if,  tbe  riifferencr  between  the  tevenl  •legreei  and  kindi  of  feeling  in  them 
doc*  not  corrcipond  u  much  as  it  docs  in  mott  other  people  with  tfae  difiisieM 
degrees  and  ktndi  of  power  in  the  ejitemat  objects.  They  want  neither  frrling 
nor  ideas  ia  the  abatract  ;  but  there  leems  to  be  no  connection  in  their 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  Coatetjuently  their  £eelings  wwit  cotnpa 
Tiriety,  and  whatever  else  must  depend  on  the  *  building  op  of  our  fecltog* 
the  inugtnation.'  The  fecUogi  of  >  Frenchman  aeem  to  be  all  one  feeling.  The 
moment  any  thing  prodacej  i  change  in  him,  he  is  thrown  completely  out  of  hit 
character,  he  is  quite  betide  himself.  Thii  ti  perhapa  in  a  great  measoir  owing  to 
their  tjuickness  of  perception.  They  do  not  give  the  object  time  to  be  limromgUj 
impre«*ed  on  their  minds,  their  feelings  are  roused  at  the  Ant  notice  of  Its  approach, 
■nd  if  I  'may  so  cxpret*  myself,  fairly  ran  awajr  from  the  object.  T'hrir  feelings  do 
not  grapple  with  the  object.  The  least  stimului  is  aafficiest  to  excke  them  and 
more  ia  snperfluoui,  for  they  do  not  wait  for  the  impression,  or  stop  to  iD^oire 
what  degree  or  kind  it  ia  of.  There  it  not  reiistance  tufficient  tn  the  nutter  to 
receive  those  sharp  incisions,  thoK  deep,  marked,  and  strongly  rooted  impresiioat, 
the  tracri  of  which  remain  for  ever.  From  whatever  came  it  procerds,  the 
sensitive  principle  in  them  does  not  seem  to  be  lutceptible  of  the  same  modifica- 
tion and  variety  of  action  as  it  does  in  others;  and  certainly  the  outward  foms 
of  things  do  not  adhere  to,  do  not  wind  themiclvei  round  their  fccliop  in  the 
same  manner.  For  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  object!  mi|ht  he 
sapposcd  to  have  no  direct  communication  with  the  internal  acnte  of  pleasure  or 
pam,  but  to  act  upon  it  through  some  intermediate,  very  connncd  organ,  capabie  of 
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In  general  it  seems  that  those  physicaj  erils,  which  we  have  actually 
experienced,  and  which  from  their  nature  must  produce  Dearly  the 
same  effect  upon  every  one,  must  excite  a  more  immediate  and  oatural 


truumittinif  little  more  than  the  limple  impulse.  But  the  tame  thing  wUl  follow, 
if  we  luppote  tbe  principle  iticif  to  be  thb  very  organ,  thxt  it,  to  want  comprc- 
heniivenestf  eLiaticity,  ani)  pbstic  force.  (It  i«  ditftcult  to  expmi  this  la  English  t 
but  there  it  a  French  word,  reitort^  which  exprcues  it  exactly.  Tbit  is  possibly 
owing  lo  their  feeling  the  want  of  it ;  ai  there  ia  nn  word  in  any  other  language 
to  answer  to  the  Eaglith  word,  nrw/Crj^  I  suppote,  bccauK  the  Engliih  are  the  mott 
uncomfortable  of  all  people).  It  will  rather  follow  from  what  has  been  here  taid 
than  be  inconsistent  with  it  that  the  French  must  be  more  sensible  of  minute 
impresskins  and  slight  shades  of  difference  in  their  feelings  tlun  others,  because 
having,  is  is  here  supposed,  leas  real  variety,  a  narrower  range  of  feeling,  they 
will  attend  more  to  the  difTcrcnccs  contained  within  that  narrow  circle,  and  so 
produce  an  artiActal  variety.  In  short  their  feelings  arc  Tery  easily  set  in  motion 
and  by  slight  causes,  but  they  do  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  impretiioa,  nor 
are  they  capable  of  combining  a  great  variety  of  complicated  actions  to  correspond 
with  the  distinct  characters  and  complex  forms  of  things.  Hence  they  have  no 
such  thing  as  poetry.  This  however  must  not  be  misunderstood.  I  mean  then 
that  I  never  met  with  any  thing  in  French  that  produces  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
in  the  mind  as  the  following  passage.  If  there  is  any  thing  that  belongs  even  to 
the  time  class  with  it,  I  am  ready  to  give  the  point  up. 

Anniy,  Er^ij  thou  yet  behold'st  me. 

Eroi,  Ay,  noble  Lord. 

jimf.  Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that  *a  Dragontsh, 
A  vapour  cometimei  like  a  Bear,  or  Lion, 
A  tower'd  Citadel,  a  pendant  Rock, 
A  forked  Mountain,  or  bltte  Promontory 
With  Trees  upon  *t,  that  nod  unto  the  'World 
And  mock  oar  Eyes  with  Air.     Thou  hast  seen  these  Signs, 
They  arc  black  Vesper's  Pageants. 

Erox.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

j4nr.  That  which  is  now  a  Hone,  even  with  a  Thou^t 
The  rack  dUlimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  Water  is  in  Water. 

Erot.  It  does,  my  Lord. 

^nt.  My  good  Knave,  frtu,  now  thy  Captain  is 
Even  tuch  a  body.  Sec. 

It  it  remarkable  that  the  French,  who  are  a  lively  people  and  fond  of  shew  and 
striking  hnagcs,  should  be  able  to  read  and  hear  with  such  delight  their  uwo 
dramatic  pieces,  which  abound  in  nothing  but  general  maxims,  and  vague  declama- 
tion, never  embodying  any  thing,  and  which  would  appear  t^uite  tedious  to  an 
English  audience,  who  are  generally  considered  as  a  dry,  dull,  plodding  people, 
much  more  likely  to  be  satuhed  with  formal  descriptions  and  grave  reflections. 
This  appears  to  me  to  come  to  the  same  thing  that  I  have  said  before,  namely, 
that  it  is  cbaractcrtslic  of  the  French  that  their  feelings  let  go  their  hold  of  things 
almost  as  soon  as  the  impression  is  made.  Except  sensible  impressions  there- 
fore (which  have  on  that  account  more  force,  and  carry  them  away  without 
opposition  while  they  last)  all  their  feelings  are  general  ;  and  being  general,  not 
being  marked   by  any  strong  distinctions,  nor  built  on   any  deep  fouadatioa  of 
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tlie  cUd  cachet  back  &on  the  fin  u  the  same  hand  which  hot  liar 
•o  ygvM  the  next  mommr  be  cxpoMd  to  the  mott  excatiwt 
poio.  B«c  thk  ii  noch  more  triK  of  this  inward  ooiwooui  yiiuu|ife 
which  alaoe  cottXKCtf  the  nccosvc  mancoti  ov  our  being  togethcff 
nd  oi  which  mu  obt  ostwsrd  orgm  tn  bot  SHCnsncnttj  rabject  to 
ftntoai  changes  both  of  actjoo  and  aaSrtiBg.  To  make  the 
diiqgtce  of  time  the  Jnoiniatioo  <d  am  etmrial  diidxiction  and 
lian  bawtm  hif  pRKK  tad  fimve  beii^  ai  if  this 
the  only  thing  to  be  ntimdrd  to,  u  to  oppoae  an  imnirMing 
to  plain  mMtuT  oT  fact,  anoe  nere  diiancjB  of  tme  does 
ntf  destroy  mnrnnafity  of  cooaooMncVB  ne  n  the  nnie  cootcioat 
bcHg  now  that  be  will  be  the  next  nwuieiit,  or  the  next  hov»  or  a 
■MMlh  or  a  year  hence.  Hii  inttreits  ai  an  indrridnal  as  well  at  his 
bei^  nnst  there&re  be  the  same.  At  leaat  this  nnnt  be  the 
npg  as  he  letains  the  conaaoMicM  in  his  pMt  onnrcaaofl 
ing  them  together  in  ooenni&nn  or  regnbr  train  of  fedi^:  for  the 
of  this  Boue  of  cominned  idemity  by  sfeefs  intttcitfion 
•ectns  &am  it  s  being  anowaras  renewed  to  prove 
the  point  more  cleaHvy  as  h  seenn  tn  shew  that  diere  is  sane  deep 
inward  pcinciple  which  n  'mini  the  sane  in  spite  of  aU  pmuiAi 


The  dad  does  no  diht  nwisidrr  hioMelf  as  the 
2s  dvcdiy  snd  abnlBBdy  flttreKEd  m  hii  own  wciBfCf  u  bt  m  he 
can  <fisdinct!y  feresce  the  cooaeqaencea  of  things  to  himself.  Bnt 
this  very  orcnnistanoe  of  hts  wgpriijing  hmself  win  his  ratse 
faoo^  of  fe^ng  lor  this  imaginary  srif  as  if  it  were  incorporated 
with  faisacenal  siihsi  six  r,  and  weighed  upon  the  poises  of  his  blood, 
is  itself  the  auongut  inscmce  that  can  be  given  of  ifaelbroeof  the 
imagioatioot  wUch  the  advocates  of  the  selfib  hypotfacais  wonld 
repKSCSt  as  a  ncosy  entirely  powerlcst* 

No  ooe,  I  shonld  think,  will  be  <1ifposed  serioosly  to  maiiBain  that 
this  fatnre  xmaginary  self  is*  by  a  kind  of  met^ywcal  transnhstao- 
tiaaaOy  TtmaUy  embodied  in  fail  pccacBC  faeaog,  so  that  his  lioarc  ini- 
pfcmioos  are  indirectly  coammnscaaed   to  him  Twfmi  hiinl       For 

I  which  thoogfat  is  mptwrnd  to  teside^  it  is 
pun  that  oat  jKmcipfe  m  acted  npoo  by  eatermi  objeAi,  or  modined 
by  lOfticidii  nctnal  thonghrs  and  feelings  (which  alone  can  be  the 
motiTcs  of  action,  or  can  mniel  dx  mind  in  this,  or  that  dvectmn  1 
is  peipetmjfly  Aanging ;  and  it  is  aim  plain  that  the  changes  which 
it  has  u  nndctgo  at  any  time  can  have  no  poasibic  effect  on  thoae 
which  it  ' 
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or  any  mooDer :  and  I  conceive  that  it  is  no  great  stretch  of 
specxilatiTe  refinement  to  insist  that  without  some  such  original 
faculty  of  being  immediately  affected  by  his  future  sensations  more 
than  by  those  of  others,  his  relation  to  his  future  self,  whatever 
that  may  be,  cannot  be  made  tlie  foundation  of  his  having  a  real 
positive  interest  in  his  future  welfare  which  he  has  not  in  that  of 
others.  A  general,  or  abstract,  or  reflex  interest  in  any  object, 
implies  either  a  previous  positive  interest  in  that  object,  or  a  natural 
capacity  in  the  mind  to  be  affected  by  it  in  the  manner  given.  Thus 
I  may  be  said  to  pursue  any  object  from  a  general  interest  in  it, 
though  it  excites  no  interest  or  emotion  in  my  mind  at  the  time, 
when  I  do  this  from  habit,  or  when  the  impression  has  been  so  often 
repeated  as  to  have  produced  a  mechanical  tendency  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  object,  which  has  no  need  of  any  new  impuUe  to  excite  it. 
Or  the  same  thing  may  be  said  with  reference  to  my  general  nature 
as  a  voluntary  agent.  This  implies  that  the  object,  in  which  I  am 
supposed  to  be  interested  without  being  sensible  of  it,  is  in  itself 
interesting  to  me,  that  it  is  an  object  in  which  I  can  and  must 
necessarily  be  interested,  the  moment  it  is  known  to  me ;  that  I  am 
interested  generally  in  tiiat  whole  class  of  objects,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  interested  in  this  inclusively.  To  go  farther  than  this,  and 
say  that  the  mind  as  the  representative  of  truth  is  or  ought  to  be 
interested  in  things  as  they  are  really  and  truly  interesting  in  them- 
selves, without  any  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  they  immediately 
affect  the  iodividual,  is  to  destroy  at  once  the  foundation  of  every 
principle  of  selfishness,  which  supposes  that  all  objects  are  good  or 
bad,  desirable  or  the  contrary,  solely  from  their  connection  with 
self.  But  I  am  tired  of  repeating  the  same  thing  so  often  ;  for  *  as 
to  those  that  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  a  little  thought,  do  multiplica- 
tion of  words  will  ever  suffice  to  make  them  understand  the  truth  or 
rightly  conceive  my  meaning.'  ^ 

To  return.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  estabUsh  some  such  pre- 
posterous connection  between  the  same  individual,  as  that,  by  virtue 
of  this  connection,  his  future  sensations  should  be  capable  of  trans- 
mitting their  whole  strength  and  efhcacy  to  his  present  impulses, 
and  of  clothing  ideal  motives  with  a  borrowed  reality,  yet  such  is 
the  nature  of  alt  sensation,  or  absolute  existence  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  voluntary  action.  How  should  the  reality  of  my  future  interest 
in  any  object  be  (by  anticipation)  the  reason  of  my  having  a  real 
interest  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object  at  present,  when  if  it  really 
existed  I  could  no  longer  pursue  it.  The  feelings  of  desire,  aversion, 
&c.  connected  with  voluntary  action  must  always  be  excited  by  the 
'  Berkelejr**  Es«ay  oo  Vision. 
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idci  ctf  cbc  abject  bdivc  ii  cxjtfs,  and  muit  be  toull  j  ioammatasm  -miA 
any  mck  iutenm  ai  behiy  to  actual  anffering  or  mfoynaitJ^  Tbe 
iiiaLH.t  bekng^  to  any  aeaaatioB  at  tea}  abject »  each,  or  «in^  ariaei 
as  one  may  say  from  the  final  abauiptiuD  of  the  idea  to  the  objea 
canoac  have  any  reUtioo  to  ao  acbve  or  vohnttary  iuteiiai  w^cb 
uinxiaBinji  IrapbeK  the  disjnnctiao  of  tbeac  tvo  thinga:  it 
^^ffi^iuni  be  tbc  original,  tbe  pamt'«toc^  the  aole  and 
fandatiaB  of  as  luuacaL  vfaich  is  defined  by  it's  ouuaeLikic 
irtflaatary  act>oB< — Still  it  wiU  be  said  that  IxDverer  difficnh  it 
be  to  ci^4azD  to  vhai  this  conaJBta,  there  is  a  pnociplr  of  agBe 
or  other  wluch  caostaatly  coonects  as  vrth  auneJvea,  and 
each  iodinduaJ  the  same  pcraon  «liatiiict  from  every  one  ekb 
cert»n}y  if  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  account  sfita^ctorily 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  sell,  and  the  inflnenoc  which  thai  idea  has 
on  our  actaoofi  vithom  loosening  the  Jonnriarina  crf^  ^ir 

I  afaould  gire  them  up  withoot  a  yratino,  as  ^eve  ia  aa 
which  can  be  aafely  opposed  mgaimt  a  4jrMuuai« 
left  nocz|ilai&ed,  and  withoot  shewii^g  is  the 
flHBBcr  Uk  CfDoodi  fion  which  it  may  have  ariaeB.  I  ahall 
to  atair  (aa  far  as  ia  oecgaaary  to  the  present  argimient)  a 
tntt  ootioD  of  penonaj  identity  a|frars  to  nte  to  conaist ;  and 
I  believe  it  wiLl  be  easy  to  ahrw  depends  entirely  on  the 
twrn  irftf!  which  subsiati  between  a  man's  past  aikd  preaei 
and  ixit,  vice  vtrs^  on  any  prenoaa  coBDcction  betweca  bia 
and  his  ncBcot  feeltngay  which  is  ahssra  and  nupoasnuui^ 
CpVctv  hnmao  ^*yT*i|F  ts  "'^"*p"**"^^  ynfm  every  other 
both  numerically,  aikd  characteriatkany.  He  nsnst  be 
daaiiict  by  the  si^iwiiub  :  otherwiac  he  woold  not  far 
tadividual,  bat  the  moe.  That  is  how<»et  no  coBtcadactaoo  in 
aMpoao^  two  jocunduajs  to  poaaesa  the  asDe  wMnttc  araB0tKSx 
faia  thes  theae  original  properties  mnss  be  difaeudy  ■"^^4  after- 
wards  hxira  the  necessary  di^crcnce  of  their  sitnarirma,  tn*  we  ■■■ 
•B^ipote  them  both  to  occi^  the  same  relative  sliuatiua  ■■  two 
dis^oct  systems  ootreqxnidxng  exactly  with  each  othex.  Ia  ba 
every  one  is  foimd  to  differ  eaaemUly  firom  errry  oae  cIki,  if  not 
in  original  properties,  in  tbe  circuoistaoces  and  rrcsits  of  ihcir  Eves 


and  coDBcmeai  ideas.     I  n  thinking  of  a  maafao'  of  iodividBala,  I 

coQoeive  of  Uwm  all  as  diffiering  in  varioos  ways  hnm 

aa  wcil  aa  crom  ayseu*      Tocy  diver  m  auB^ 

MMBica,  sa  the  exjvcsasaB  of  toCff  *'>miw*— »*■■  *^  m  a^^  iB  the 

and  acxioDs  of  their  lives,  in  ainiaua^  is  kaowled^iB 

power.     It  ia  thta  peroeptioB  or  apprehoMsOD  of  their  re&l 

Sec  pacT  393,  latd  dw  CoHawiof  ji^i 
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that  first  enables  me  to  distinguish  the  sercral  individuals  of  the 
species  from  each  other,  and  that  seems  to  give  rise  to  the  most 
general  idea  of  individuality,  as  representing  first  positive  number, 
and  secondly  the  sum  of  the  differences  between  one  being  and 
another  as  they  really  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  dtgrec  in  nature, 
or  as  they  would  appear  to  exist  to  an  impartial  spectator,  or  to 
a  perfectly  intelligent  being.  But  /  am  not  in  reality  more  different 
from  others  than  any  one  individual  is  from  any  other  individual ; 
neither  do  I  in  fact  suppose  myself  to  differ  really  from  them  other- 
wise than  as  they  differ  from  each  other.  What  is  it  then  that 
makes  the  difference  greater  io  mr,  or  that  makes  me  feel  a  greater 
difference  in  passing  from  my  own  idea  to  that  of  any  one  else  than  in 
passing  from  the  idea  of  an  indifferent  person  to  that  of  any  one  else  ? 
Neither  my  existing  as  a  separate  being,  nor  my  differing  from 
others  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  personality,  or  give  me  the 
idea  of  self,  since  I  might  perceive  others  to  exist,  and  compare  their 
actual  differences  without  ever  having  this  idea. 

Farther,  individuality  expresses  not  merely  the  absolute  difference, 
or  distinction  between  one  individual  and  another,  but  also  a  relation, 
or  comparison  of  that  individual  with  itself,  whereby  we  affirm  that  it 
is  in  some  way  or  other  the  same  with  itself  or  one  thing.  In  one 
sense  it  is  trtie  of  all  existences  whatever  that  they  arc  the  same 
with  themselves,  that  is  they  are  what  they  are  and  not  something 
else.  Each  thing  is  itself,  it  is  that  individual  thing  and  no  other, 
and  each  combination  of  things  is  that  combination  and  no  other. 
So  also  each  individual  is  necessarily  the  same  with  himself,  or  io 
other  words  that  combination  of  ideas  which  represents  any  individual 
person  is  that  combination  of  ideas  and  not  a  different  one.  This  is 
the  only  true  and  absolute  identity  which  can  be  affirmed  of  any 
being ;  which  it  is  plain  does  not  arise  from  a  comparison  of  the 
different  parts  composing  the  general  idea  one  with  another,  but 
each  with  itself,  or  all  of  them  taken  together  with  the  whole.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  some  idea  of  this  kind  is  frequently  at 
the  bottom  of  the  perplexity  which  is  felt  by  most  people  who 
arc  not  metaphysicians  (not  to  mention  those  who  are}  when  they 
are  told  that  the  man  is  not  the  same  with  himself,  their  notion  of 
identity  being  that  he  is  the  same  virith  himself  in  as  far  as  he  ia 
positively  different  from  every  one  else.  They  compare  his  present 
existence  with  the  present  existence  of  others,  and  his  continued 
existence  with  the  continued  existence  of  others.  Thus  when  they 
say  that  the  man  is  the  same  l)cing  in  general,  they  do  not  mean 
that  he  is  the  same  at  twenty  that  he  is  at  sixty,  but  their  general 
idea  of  him  includes  both  these  extremes,  and  therefore  the  same 
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acting  and  reacting  on  each  othery  of  acting  conjointly  upon  other 
things  or  of  being  acted  upon  by  them.  To  give  an  instance 
which  just  occurs  to  me.  Suppose  there  are  two  gold-headed  canes 
standing  together  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  I  of  course  consider 
each  of  them  as  the  same  cane.  Thia  is  not  from  the  similarity  of 
the  gold  to  the  wood.  But  the  two  gold-heads  together  would 
not  if  taken  oif  at  all  answer  the  purpose  of  a  cane,  and  the  two 
canes  together  would  be  more  than  I  should  want.  Nor  is  it  simply 
from  the  contiguity  of  the  parts,  (for  the  canes  themselves  are 
suppowd  to  touch  one  another)  but  from  their  being  so  united 
that  by  moving  any  part  of  one  of  tliem,  I  of  necessity  move  the 
whole.  The  closest  connection  between  my  ideas  is  formed  by 
that  relation  of  things  among  themselves,  which  is  most  necessary 
to  be  attended  to  in  making  use  of  them,  the  common  concurrence 
of  many  things  to  some  given  end :  for  example,  my  idea  of  the 
walking-stick  is  defined  by  the  simplicity  of  the  action  necessary  to 
wield  it  for  that  particular  purpose.  However,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  define  the  different  degrees  or  kinds  of  identity  in  the 
the  same  thing  by  any  general  rule.  Thus  we  say  the  same  tree, 
the  same  forest,  the  same  river,  the  same  field,  the  same  country, 
the  same  world,  the  same  man,  &c.  The  nature  of  the  thing  will 
best  point  out  the  sense  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  the  same.'  i  am 
not  the  same  thing,  but  many  different  tilings.  To  insist  on  absolute 
simplicity  of  nature  as  essential  to  individuality  would  be  to  destroy 
all  individuality :  for  it  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of  as  many 
distinct  individuals,  as  there  are  thoughts,  feelings,  actions,  and 
'  The  turn  of  the  Tnattcr  ii  this.  IniiiTidu-nlity  may  relate  ctthcr  to  absolute 
unity,  to  the  i<tentiEy,  or  similarity  of  the  parts  of  any  thing,  or  to  in  extraordinary 
drgtee  of  connection  between  things  neither  the  sjmc  nor  (irniUr.  This  bsc 
alone  in  fact  ilctcrminei  the  poiitivc  ate  of  the  wor'I,  at  lenst  with  respect  lo 
man,  anr!  other  organixcd  beings.  (In<ice'(  the  term  ii  hardly  ever  applieil  to  other 
things  in  common  Unguage.)  When  I  spcnk  of  the  <ltf]TTence  between  one  indi- 
vidual and  another,  this  mu«t  refer  ultimately  to  the  want  of  sach  connection 
between  them,  or  to  my  perceiving  that  .1  number  of  things  are  so  conneclcd  at 
to  have  a  mutual  and  intimate  dependcDCe  on  one  another,  mnking  one  individual, 
snd  that  they  are  so  ditconmitttd  with  a  nnmber  of  other  things  ns  not  to  have  the 
least  habitual  dependence  upon  or  influence  over  them,  which  makes  them  two 
distinct  individuals.  As  to  the  otlier  distinctions  between  one  individual  and 
another,  namely  those  of  number  and  properties,  the  first  of  these  sutniltt  as 
Dcceasarily  between  the  parti  of  the  individual,  as  between  one  individual  and 
another,  and  the  second  frequently  subsists  in  1  much  greater  degree  between 
tho«c  paru,  than  between  different  individuals.  Two  distinct  individuals  can 
certainly  never  be  the  same  :  that  is,  supposing  the  number  of  parts  in  each 
indivirlual  to  be  as  10,  10  can  never  make  20.  But  neither  can  10  ever  be  made 
into  an  unit;  so  that  we  should  have  ten  individuals  initea<i  of  one  by  insisting 
an  the  absolute  distinction  of  numbers.  When  I  say  therefore  that  one  iodi- 
vi4ual  differs  from  another,  I  must  be  undcnlood  by  implication  (o  mean,  in  tome 
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immediate  reflection  of  the  mind  od  it's  own  opcrattonB,  sentationB, 

or  ideas.  It  cannot  be  affected  in  the  same  direct  manner  by  the 
impressions  and  ideas  existing  in  the  minds  of  others :  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  so  many  distinct  minds,  but  one  and  the  same 
mind ;  for  in  this  sense  the  same  mind  will  be  that  in  which  diiferent 
ideas  and  faculties  have  this  immediate  communication  with  or  power 
of  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other.  If  to  this  we  add  the  relation 
of  such  an  inward  conscious  principle  to  a  certain  material  substance, 
with  which  it  has  the  same  pecuJiar  connection  and  intimate  sympathy, 
this  combination  will  be  the  same  person. 

The  visible  impression  o(  a  man's  own  form  does  not  convey  to 
him  the  idea  of  personality  any  more  than  that  of  any  one  else ; 
because  as  objects  of  sight  they  are  both  equally  obvious  and  make 
the  same  direct  impression  on  the  eye ;  and  the  internal  perception 
is  in  both  cases  equally  incommunicable  to  any  other  being.  It  is 
the  impinging  of  other  objects  against  the  different  parts  of  our 
bodies,  or  of  the  body  against  itself  80  as  to  affect  the  sense  of 
touch,  that  extends  (though  perhaps  somewhat  indirectly)  the 
feeling  of  personal  identity  to  our  external  form.  The  reason  of 
which  is  that  the  whole  class  of  tangible  impressions,  or  the  feelings 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  hard  and  toft^  Sec.  connected  with  the  applica- 
tion of  other  material  substances  to  our  own  bodies  can  only  be 
produced  by  our  immediate  contact  with  them,  that  is,  the  body  is 
necessarily  the  instrument  by  which  these  sensations  are  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  for  they  cannot  be  conveyed  to  it  by  any  impression  made 
on  the  bodies  of  others ;  whereas,  as  an  object  of  sight  or  where  the 
body  in  general  acts  from  without  on  that  particular  organ,  the  eye, 
the  impression  which  it  excites  in  the  mind  can  affect  it  no  otherwise 
than  any  similar  impression  produced  by  any  other  body  must  do. 
Afterwards  no  doubt  the  visible  image  comes  in  to  confirm  and  give 
distinctness  to  the  imperfect  conclusions  of  the  other  sensc.^ 

It  is  by  comparing  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  my  own  impres- 
sions, ideas,  feelings,  powers,  &c.  with  my  knowledge  of  the  same 


*  I  remember  a  story  lomewbere  in  the:  Anbian  Nighti  of  a  man  with  »  iilver 
thigh.  Why  miy  not  a  fable  serve  for  an  illustration  as  well  ai  any  thing  elief 
Metaphysici  thcmielvci  arc  but  a  'Iry  romance.  Now  iiipposc  this  thigh  to  have 
been  enctued  with  a  power  of  teaflation  aoH  to  have  aniwered  every  other  purpose 
of  a  real  thigh.  What  difference  would  tbti  make  in  its  outward  appearance 
either  to  the  man  himself  or  to  any  one  else  f  Or  how  by  meani  of  sight  would 
he  know  it  to  be  kts  thigh,  more  than  It  wai  ?  It  would  atiU  look,  jutt  like  what 
it  did,  a  silver  thigh  and  nothing  more.  It's  impression  on  the  eye  would  not 
depend  on  it's  being  t  tenithU  substance,  on  it's  having  life  in  it,  or  being  connected 
with  the  same  conicioos  principle  as  the  eye,  but  on  it's  being  a  visible  subitance, 
that  is  havinj;  extension,  figure,  and  colour. 
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or  communicated  to  any  other  being.  The  eamc  acnsation  may 
indeed  be  excited  in  another  by  the  same  means,  but  thin  tensarion 
does  not  imply  any  reference  to,  or  consciousnesH  of  mine :  there  is 
no  communication  between  my  nerves,  and  another's  brain,  by  meana 
of  which  he  can  be  affected  with  my  sensations  as  I  am  myself. 
The  only  notice  or  perception  which  another  can  have  of  thia 
sensation  in  me  or  which  I  can  have  of  a  similar  sensation  in 
another  is  by  means  of  the  imagination.  I  can  form  an  imaginary 
idea  of  that  pain  as  existing  out  of  myself:  but  I  can  only  feel  it  as 
a  sensation  when  it  is  actually  impressed  on  myself.  Any  impreesion 
made  on  another  can  neither  be  the  cause  nor  object  of  sensation  to 
me.  The  impression  or  idea  left  in  my  mind  by  this  sensation,  and 
afterwards  excited  either  by  seeing  iron  in  the  same  state,  or  by 
any  other  means  is  properly  an  idea  of  memory.  This  idea  neces- 
sarily refers  to  some  previous  impression  in  my  own  mind,  and  can 
only  exist  in  consequence  of  that  impression :  it  cannot  be  derived 
from  any  impression  made  on  another.  1  do  not  remember  the  feelings 
of  any  one  but  myself.  I  may  remember  the  objects  which  must 
have  caused  such  or  such  feelings  in  others,  or  the  outward  signs 
of  passion  which  accompanied  them :  these  however  are  but  the 
recollection  of  my  own  immediate  impressions,  of  what  I  saw  or 
heard ;  and  I  can  only  form  an  idea  of  the  feelings  themselves 
after  they  have  ceased,  as  I  must  do  at  the  time  by  means  of  the 
imagination.  But  though  we  should  take  away  all  power  of  imagina- 
tion from  the  human  mind,  my  own  feelings  must  leave  behind  them 
certain  traces,  or  representations  of  themselves  retaining  the  same 
properties,  and  having  the  same  immediate  connection  with  the 
conscious  principle.  On  the  other  hand  if  I  wish  to  anticipate 
my  own  future  feelings,  whatever  these  may  be,  I  must  do  so  by 
means  of  the  same  faculty,  by  which  I  conceive  of  those  of  others 
whether  past  or  future.  I  have  no  distinct  or  separate  faculty  on 
which  the  events  and  feelings  of  my  future  being  arc  impressed 
beforehand,  and  which  shews  as  in  an  inchanted  mirror  to  me 
and  me  alone  the  reversed  picture  of  ray  future  life.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  feelings  which  I  am  to  have  hereafter  should 
excite  certain  correspondent  impressions,  or  presentiments  of  them- 
selves before  they  exibt,  or  act  mechanically  upon  my  mind  by 
a  secret  sympathy.  I  can  only  abstract  myself  from  my  present 
being  and  take  an  interest  in  my  future  being  in  the  same  sense 
and  manner,  in  which  I  can  go  out  of  myself  entirely  and  enter  into 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  others.  In  short  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  principle  belonging  to  the  individual  which  antecedently  gives 
him  the  same  sort  of  connection  with  his  future  being  that  he  has 
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already  exists  as  an  object  of  sense,  nor  that  to  have  been  which  haa 
already  existed,  and  is  become  an  object  of  memory.  Neither  can  I 
will  a  thing  not  to  be  which  actually  exists,  or  that  which  has  really 
existed  not  to  have  been.  The  only  proper  objects  of  voluntary 
action  are  (by  necessity)  future  events  :  these  can  excite  no  possible 
interest  in  the  mind  but  by  means  of  the  imagination ;  and  these 
make  the  same  direct  appeal  to  that  faculty  whether  chey  relate  to 
ourselves,  or  others,  as  the  eye  receives  with  equal  directness  the 
impression  of  our  own  external  form,  or  that  of  others. 

It  will  be  easy  to  perceive  in  this  manner  how  notwithstanding 
the  contradiction  involved  in  the  supposition  of  a  general,  absolute 
self-interest,  the  mind  conies  to  feel  a  deep  and  habitual  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  thifi  opinion.  Feeling  in  itself  a  continued  conscious- 
ness of  it's  pat>t  impressions,  it  is  naturally  disposed  to  transfer  the 
same  sort  of  identity  and  consciousness  to  the  whole  of  it's  being, 
as  if  whatever  is  said  generally  to  belong  to  iuelf  must  be  inseparable 
from  it's  very  existence.  As  our  actual  being  is  constantly  passing 
into  our  future  being,  and  carries  this  internal  feeling  of  consciousness 
along  with  it,  we  seem  to  be  already  identified  with  our  future  being 
io  that  permanent  part  of  our  nature,  and  to  feel  by  anticipation  the 
same  sort  of  necessary  sympathy  with  our  future  selves,  that  we 
know  we  shall  have  with  our  past  selves.  We  take  the  tablets  of 
memory,  reverse  them,  and  stamp  the  image  of  self  on  that,  which 
as  yet  possesses  nothing  but  the  name.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
the  imagination  constantly  outstripping  the  progres*  of  time,  when 
it's  course  is  marked  out  along  the  strait  unbroken  line  of  individuality, 
should  confound  the  necessary  differcDces  of  things,  and  confer  on  my 
future  interests  a  reality,  and  a  connection  with  my  present  feelings 
which  they  can  never  have.  The  interest  which  is  hereafter  to  be 
felt  by  this  continued  conscious  being,  thin  indefinite  unit,  called  m/, 
seems  necessarily  to  affect  me  in  every  part  of  my  existence.  In  the 
first  place,  we  abstract  the  successive  modificatioas  of  our  being,  and 
particular  temporary  interests  into  one  simple  nature,  and  general 
principle  of  self-interest,  and  then  make  use  of  this  nomina!  abstraction 
as  an  artificial  medium  to  compel  those  particular  actual  interests  into 
the  same  close  aflinity  and  union  with  each  other,  as  different  lines 
meeting  in  the  same  centre  must  have  a  mutual  communication  with 
each  other. — On  the  other  hand,  as  I  always  remain  perfectly  distinct 
from  others,  the  interest  which  1  take  in  their  past  or  present  feelings 
being  (like  that  which  I  take  in  their  future  feelings)  never  any  thing 
more  than  the  effect  of  imagination  and  sympathy,  the  same  illusion 
and  preposterous  transposition  of  ideas  cannot  take  place  with  regard 
to  them,  namely  the  confounding  a  physical  impulse  with  the  rational 
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I  mean  the  sexual,  where  the  gratification  of  the  same  passion  in 
another  t&  the  means  of  gratifying  our  own,  that  our  physical 
sensibtHty  stimulates  our  sympathy  with  the  desires  of  the  other 
sex,  and  on  the  other  hand  this  feeling  of  mutual  sympathy  increases 
the  physical  desires  of  both.  This  is  indeed  the  chief  foundation 
of  the  sexual  passion,  though  I  believe  that  it's  immediate  and 
determining  cause  depends  upon  other  principles  not  to  be  here 
lightly  touched  on.*  It  would  be  easy  to  shew  from  many  things 
that  mere  appetite  (generally  at  least  in  reasonable  beings)  is  but 
the  fragment  of  a  self-moving  machine,  but  a  sort  of  half-organ,  a 
subordinate  instrument  even  in  the  accomplishment  of  it's  own 
purposes ;  that  it  does  little  or  nothing  without  the  aid  of  another 
faculty  to  inform  and  direct  it.  There  are  several  striking  examples 
of  this  given  by  Rousseau  in  relating  the  progress  of  his  own 
passions.  (See  the  Brst  volume  of  his  Confessions.)  Before  the 
impulses  of  appetite  can  be  converted  into  the  regular  pursuit  of  a 
given  object,  they  must  first  be  communicated  to  the  understanding, 
and  modify  the  will  through  that.  Consequently  as  the  desire  of 
the  ultimate  gratification  of  the  appetite  is  not  the  same  with  the 
appetite  itself,  that  is  mere  physical  uneasiness,  but  an  indirect  result 
of  its  communication  to  the  thinking  or  imaginative  principle,  the 
influence  of  appetite  over  the  will  must  depend  on  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  force  and  vividness  which  it  gives  to  the  idea  of  a  particular 
object;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  same  cause,  which  irritates 
the  desire  of  selfish  gratitication,  increases  our  sensibility  to  the  same 
desires  and  gratification  in  others,  where  they  are  consisteai  with  our 
own,  and  where  the  violence  of  the  physical  impulse  does  not  over- 
power  every  other  consideration. 

Make  the  most  of  the  objection, — it  can  onJy  apply  to  the 
determinations  of  the  will  while  it  is  subject  to  the  gross  influence 
of  another  faculty,  with  which  it  has  neither  the  same  natural  direc- 
tion, nor  is  it  in  genera!  at  all  controuled  by  it.  The  question  which 
I  have  proposed  to  examine  is  whether  there  is  any  general  principle 
of  selfishness  in  the  human  mind,  or  whether  it  is  not  naturally  dis- 
interested. Now  the  effects  of  appetite  are  so  far  from  being  any 
confirmation  of  the  first  supposition,  that  we  are  even  oftcner  betrayed 
by  them  into  actions  contrary  to  our  own  well-known,  clear,  and 
lasting  interest  than  into  those  which  are  injurious  to  others.  The 
'  short-lived  pleasure '  and  the  *  lasting  woe '  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
same  being. — I  will  give  one  more  example  and  then  have  done. 
A  man  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle  is  less  able  to  govern 
this  propensity  after  drinking  a  certain  quantity  and  feeling  the  actual 
'  See  Preface  co  Wofilfworth'i  Pocnu. 
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plcasore  aad  state  of  cxciteiDeni  vfaicfa  u  prodaccs  tbas  he  u  to 
abtuio  codrdy  httm  tt't  iadalgeaoe.  Wbni  ooce  the  liquor  g€tt  imtB 
bit  hmd^  to  ne  Ote  ciaiuiwn  pbnKt  the  force  which  it  gives  to  hit 
predomiaaai  feeting  gets  the  bener  of  every  ocfaer  idea*  nd  he  fim 
that  time  Iok*  all  power  of  •df-cooirooL  Both  before^  Jiid  xfter  tfah^ 
however,  the  taine  freliDg  of  actuil  exdteiDeatf  which  orge*  bia  M^ 
make*  him  enter  loore  cordially  into  the  coQvivia]  dlfpontions  of  kii 
companiooit  and  a  man  if  alw^  earaat  that  othen  ihoald  driak  u 
he  becomes  unwiUing  to  deM  hmwrff 

To  add  that  there   is  but  ooe  *«*^yK*'  in  which  appetite 
about  a  man  as  a  perpetual  clog  and  dead-weight  apon  the 
oamcly  the  sexual  appetite,  and  that  here  ihe  sel£sh  habit  prodaDsl 
by  this  constant  state  of  animal   sensibility  seemi  to    hsTe   a  diPcct  ^^ 
coimtcrpoiK  given  to  it  by  nature  in  the  mutual  cympathy  of  the  wxec  ^^| 
Qucre  also  whether  this  getjeral  susceptibility  is  not  itself  an  eStei  of  ^^ 
an  irritable  imagination  exerted  on  that  particaiar  subject.     (  See  Kotet 
to  the  Essay  on  the  Inequality  of  Mankind.)      1  hope  this  will  be 
suincient  to  break  the  force  of  the  objectioo  as  above  sated,  and  niy 
perhaps  fortiiah  a  clue  u>  a  &atis&ctory  account  of  the  sabject  itaelC 

I  do  not  think  I  should  illostratc  the  foregoing  reasoniiig  so  wcU 
by  any  thing  I  could  add  on  the  subject  as  by  rebting  the  manner  io 
which  it  first  struck  me. — There  arc  moment!  in  the  life  of  t 
solitary  thinker  which  are  to  him  what  the  erening  of  some  great 
victory  is  to  the  conqueror  and  hero — ^mtldcr  triumphs  loog  le- 
membered  with  truer  and  deeper  delight.  And  though  the  aboott 
of  muhitodes  do  not  hail  his  success,  thoogh  gay  trophies  though 
the  sounds  of  music,  the  glittcriog  of  armour,  and  the  neighing  of 
steeds  do  not  mingle  with  his  joy,  yet  shall  he  not  want  moanments 
and  witnesses  of  his  glory,  the  deep  forest,  the  willowy  brook,  the 
gathering  clouds  uf  winter,  or  the  silent  gloom  of  his  own  chamber, 
'  faithful  remembrancers  of  his  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad 
success'  that,  as  lime  passes  by  him  with  unretumiog  wing,  tfflJ 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  a  spirit  patient,  iode&tigable  in  the  search 
of  truth,  and  a  hope  of  surviving  in  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  other 
men.  1  remember  I  had  been  reading  a  speech  which  Mirabean  (the 
author  oi  the  System  of  Nature)  has  pot  into  the  mouth  of  a  su|^>0!ed 
atheist  at  the  Last  Judgnienl;  and  was  afterwards  led  on  by  some 
means  or  other  to  consider  the  question  whether  it  could  properly 
be  said  lo  be  ao  act  of  virtue  in  any  one  to  sacrifice  his  own  final 
happiness  to  that  of  any  other  person  or  number  of  persons,  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  one  ever  to  be  made  the  price  of  the  other. 
Suppose  it  were  my  own  case- — that  it  were  in  my  power  to  save 
twenty  other  persons  by  volunurily  consenting  to  sdTcr  for  ihcm: 
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why  shuuld  1  not  do  a  generous  thing,  and  never  trouble  myself 
about  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  myself  the  Lord  knows 
when  ^ — The  reason  why  a  man  tvhould  prefer  bis  own  future  welfare 
to  that  of  others  is  that  he  has  a  nccesfiary,  absolute  interest  in  the 
one  which  he  cannot  have  in  the  other^  and  this  again  is  a  consequence 
of  his  being  always  the  same  individual,  of  his  continued  identity 
with  himscll.  The  difference  I  thought  was  this,  that  however 
inhensible  I  may  be  to  my  own  interest  at  any  future  period,  yet  when 
the  time  comes  I  shall  feel  differently  about  it.  I  shall  then  judge 
of  it  from  the  actual  impression  of  the  object,  that  is  truly  and 
certainly;  and  as  I  shall  still  be  conscious  of  my  past  feelings  and 
shall  bitterly  regret  my  own  folly  and  insensibility,  1  ought  as  a 
rational  agent  to  be  determined  now  by  what  I  shall  then  wish  I  had 
done  when  I  shall  feel  the  consequences  of  my  actions  most  deeply 
and  sensibly.  It  is  this  continued  consciousness  of  my  own  feelings 
which  gives  me  an  immediate  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  my  future 
welfare,  and  makes  me  at  all  times  accountable  to  myself  for  my  own 
conduct.  As  therefore  this  consciousness  will  be  renewed  in  me 
after  death,  if  I  exist  again  at  all — But  stop — As  I  must  be  conscious 
of  my  past  feelings  to  be  myself,  and  as  this  conscious  being  will  be 
myself,  how  if  that  consciousness  should  be  transferred  to  some  other 
being  ?  How  am  1  to  know  that  I  am  not  imposed  upon  by  a  false 
claim  of  identity  ? — But  that  is  ridiculous  because  you  will  have  no 
other  self  than  that  which  arises  from  this  very  consciousness.  Why 
then  tliis  self  may  be  multiplied  in  as  many  different  beings  as  the 
Deity  may  think  proper  to  endue  with  the  same  consciousness,  which 
if  it  can  be  renewed  at  will  in  any  one  instance,  may  clearly  be  so  in 
an  hundred  others.  Am  I  to  regard  all  these  as  equally  myself? 
Am  I  equally  interested  in  the  fate  of  all  ?  Or  if  I  must  fix  upon 
some  one  of  them  in  particular  as  my  representative  and  other  self, 
how  am  I  to  be  determined  in  my  choice? — Here  then  I  saw  an 
end  put  to  my  speculations  about  absolute  self-interest,  and  personal 
identity.  I  saw  plainly  that  the  consciousness  of  my  own  feelings 
which  is  made  the  foundation  of  my  continued  interest  in  them 
could  not  extend  to  what  had  never  been,  and  might  never  lie, 
that  my  identity  with  myself  must  be  confined  to  the  connection 
between  my  past  and  present  tieing,  that  with  respect  to  my  future 
feelings  or  interests,  they  could  have  no  communication  with,  or 
inlluencc  over  my  present  feelings  and  interests  merely  because  they 
were  future,  that  X  shall  be  hereafter  affected  by  the  recollection  of 
my  past  feelings  and  actions,  and  my  remorse  be  equally  heightened 
by  reflecting  on  my  past  folly  and  late-earoed  wisdom  whether  I  am 
really  the  same  being,  or  have  only  the  same  consciousness  renewed 
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ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  ACTION 

or  feelings  accompanying  them,  without  a  complete  transposition  of 
the  order  in  which  enects  follow  one  another  in  nature. — The  only 
reason  for  my  preferring  my  future  interest  to  that  of  others  must 
arise  from  my  anticipating  it  with  greater  warmth  of  present  imagma- 
tion.  It  is  this  greater  liveliness  and  force  with  which  I  can  enter 
into  my  future  feelings,  that  in  a  manner  identifies  them  with  my 
present  being;  and  this  notion  of  identity  being  once  formed,  the 
mind  makes  use  of  it  to  strengthen  it's  habitual  propensity,  by  giving 
to  personal  motives  a  reality  and  absolute  truth  which  they  can  never 
have.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  my  real,  substantial  interest  in 
any  thing  must  be  derived  in  some  indirect  manner  from  the  impression 
of  the  object  itself,  as  if  that  could  have  any  sort  of  communication 
with  my  present  feelings,  or  excite  any  interest  in  my  muid  but  by 
means  of  the  imagination,  which  is  naturally  affected  in  a  certain 
manner  by  the  prospect  of  future  good  or  evil. 
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THE   SYSTEMS   OF    HARTLEY  AND    HELVETIUS 

I  HND  I  owe  the  reader  two  cxplaoatioos,  one  relating  to  tbe  asaocu- 
tioD  of  ideas,  from  which  Hartley  and  other  writers  have  dedaced  the 
origin  of  all  our  affections,  even  of  aelf-Iove  itself,  the  other  t^miag 
to  the  mechanical  priaciple  of  self-iotcreA  stated  by  Hclreciut.'  It 
was  my  iirst  intention  to  hare  giren  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  e*ny 
a  general  account  of  the  nature  of  the  willf  and  to  have  tried  at  leaM 
to  dig  down  a  little  deeper  into  the  foundation  of  human  thoughts  ud 
actions  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  At  present  I  have  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  this  kind  as  I  hare  neither  time  nor  strcagih  for  such  u 
undertaking ;  and  the  most  that  I  shall  attempt  is  to  point  out  «Bcb 
contradictions  and  diificulties  in  both  these  systems  as  may  lesaeo  the 
weight  of  any  objections  drawn  from  them  ag^nst  the  one  I  have 
suted,  and  leave  the  argument  as  above  explained  in  it's  original  force. 

To  begin  with  the  doctrine  of  association. 

The  general  principle  of  association  as  laid  down  by  HartJey  is  ihii, 
that  if  any  given  sensation,  idea,  or  motion  be  for  a  number  of  timet 
either  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed  by  any  other  sensctiaa, 
idea,  or  muscular  motion,  the  recurrence  of  the  one  will  afterwards 
mechanically  give  rise  to  that  of  the  other.  By  immrt&atffy  jMweJ 
I  mean  clotely  foHoived  x  for  suppose  A  to  be  associated  with  B,  and 
B  with  C,  A  wilt  not  only  produce  B  and  C  intermediately,  but  wiU 

^  I  do  not  mean  that  Hetvetin  waa  the  fim  who  conceived  the  hjrpotbeab  fere 
ipokro  of  (for  1  do  not  think  he  had  wit  enough  to  mvent  even  an  iagienttMM 
abnirdity}  bat  tt  vrai  through  him  I  believe  that  thii  notion  ha«  attained  it's 
preaent  popularity,  and  in  France  particularly  it  haj  had,  I  am  certain,  a  wry 
general  infloeoce  on  the  national  character.  It  was  brought  forward  in  the  moat 
forcible  maaner  by  the  writen  of  the  last  century,  and  it  ia  expreialy  atated,  and 
clearly  answered  by  Biihnp  Butler  in  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons  at  the  Rolls* 
Chapel.  After  Berkcley'i  Essay  on  Vision,  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  betctf 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  would  learn  to  think  than  these  aame 
phyitcal  Diacooraes  preached  at  tbe  Rolls'  Chapel. 
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in  time  produce  C  immediately  without  the  intenrencioo  of  B.  A 
mathematician  would  perhaps  here  ask  how  this  can  ever  be  actually 
proved  :  for  though  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  influence 
of  A  if  it  extend  to  B  should  also  go  a  little  farther  to  the  next  idea^ 
and  join  indirectly  and  secretly  with  B  in  producing  C,  yet  as  the 
connection  between  A  and  B  must  be  stronger  than  that  between  A 
and  C,  if  in  any  case  the  connection  between  the  former  become 
gradually  so  weakened  as  to  dissolve  of  itself,  the  latter  must  hiil  of 
course,  and  therefore  C  can  never  follow  A,  except  when  B  stands 
ecjuivocatly  between  them.  This  question  would  go  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  B  and  C  must  always  be  impressions  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  and  degree  o(  strength,  which  is  not  the  case.  A,  though 
more  remote  from  C,  may  yet  be  more  intimately  connected  with  it 
than  with  B  from  several  other  causes,  from  the  greater  strength  of 
the  impression,  from  similarity,  Stc.  (This  implies  by  the  bye  that 
the  effect  of  association  depends  on  the  conjunction  of  many  circum- 
stances, and  principles  of  action,  and  is  not  simply  determined  by  the 
relation  of  proximity  or  remoteness  between  our  ideas  with  respect  to 
time  or  place.)  Thus  if  a  person  has  done  a  number  of  good 
actions,  which  have  been  observed  with  pleasure  by  another,  this 
approbation  will  be  afterwards  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  person, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  benevolent  disposition  which  gave  birth  to 
those  actions  remains  when  the  particular  manner  in  which  ic  was 
exerted  is  forgotten.  First,  because  the  feeling  is  the  principal 
or  strongest  circumstance,  (secondly,  the  association  of  our  ideas 
with  moral  qualities  is  evidently  assisted,  and  forced  into  the  same 
general  direction  by  the  simplicity  and  uniform  character  of  our 
feelings  compared  with  the  great  variety  of  things  and  actions,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  combine  such  a  number  of  distinct  forms  under 
the  same  general  notion. 

What  I  have  here  suted  is  1  believe  the  whole  extent  and  compass 
of  the  law  of  association.  It  has  been  said  that  this  principle  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  every  rule  of  morality.  My  design  is  to 
shew  that  both  these  assertions  are  absolutely  false,  or  that  it  is  an 
absurdity,  and  an  express  contradiction  to  suppose  that  association  is 
either  the  only  mode  of  operation  of  the  human  mind,  or  that  it  is 
the  primary  and  most  general  principle  of  thought  and  action. — But 
first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  account  which  Hartley 
himself  has  given  of  this  principle  as  depending  on  the  mechanical 
communication  of  motion  from  the  seat  of  one  idea  to  that  of  the 
next  and  so  on,  according  to  a  certain  local  arrangement  of  these 
ideas  in   the  brain*   as   certainly  if  thought   is   carried  on   in    this 
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manner,  that  is,  by  means  of  ribrations,  it  U  difficult  to  coDcetTC  of 
it's  being  produced  by  any  other  means  than  the  accidentai  juvtlitkg  of 
these  one  against  the  other,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  aasociatioD. 

There  are  two  or  three  general  observations  which  will  be  of  use 
in  conducting  us  through  this  inquiry.  In  the  tirst  place  it  appean 
to  me  certain  that  every  impression  or  idea  is  prodQcc<i  in  voch  a 
manner  as  to  affect  or  be  perceived  by  the  whole  brain  ax.  once,  or  ■ 
immediate  succession,  that  is,  before  the  action  ceases.  For  if  we 
suppose  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  subsist  between  two  ideas, 
the  perception  of  the  one  will  always  be  sure  to  excite  a  recollectioD 
of  the  other,  if  it  is  at  all  worth  remembering.  I  mean  for  instance 
if  a  person  should  in  some  strange  place  suddenly  see  an  excdkni 
picture  of  their  dead  father  or  mother,  I  suppose  there  can  be  do 
doubt  but  the  picture  would  call  up  the  memory  of  the  person  whom 
it  resembled  with  ary  instantaneous  and  irresistible  force.  Now  this 
could  not  always  happen  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  vinble 
impression  of  the  picture  was  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  brain*  is 
otherwiEc  it  must  be  a  mere  accident  whether  it  would  evcT  come  in 
coDUct  with  that  part  of  it,  where  that  distinct  set  of  rccoUectiorii 
was  lodged  which  it  was  calculated  to  excite.  It  is  evident  that  the 
force  with  which  the  impression  of  the  picture  acts  upon  the  mtnd  is 
subsequent  to  the  recollection  of  the  likeness  and  not  the  cause  of  it, 
since  the  picture  of  any  other  person  would  act  physically  upon  my 
mind  in  the  same  manner.  It  may  be  worth  remarking  here  thai 
the  strength,  or  habitual  or  recent  recurrence  of  any  idea  make«  it 
more  easily  recollt'Cted.  I  might  see  a  picture  of  a  person  whom  I 
had  not  o^en  seen  and  whose  face  did  not  at  all  interest  me  at  the 
time  without  recollecting  whose  it  was,  though  the  likeness  should  be 
never  so  great.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  imiution  on  the 
other  hand  if  it  has  had  it's  usual  c^cct  renders  the  recollection  of  the 
object  less  certain  or  at  any  rate  less  vivid  every  time,  till  at  last  what 
remains  of  it  is  entirely  lost,  and  confounded  with  the  imitation^ 
Again,  it  is  also  certain  that  the  proximity  of  the  parts  of  an  object 
to  one  another,  or  of  one  object  to  another  object  is  of  itself  a 
sufficient  and  necessary  reason  for  their  recollection  in  succession  or 
together,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  actually  fterceived. 
Unless  this  were  the  case,  we  could  never  recollect  any  thing  at  all, 
as  every  object  is  necessarily  composed  of  parts,  and  those  again  of 
others  without  end.  Now  bow  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
first-mentioned  inference  that  thought  is  uniformly  and   necessarily 

*  No  doubt  the  picture  ia  alway»  looke>l  at  with  a  very  diffcfrnt  ftcling  from 
what  it  woulil  have  been,  if  the  idea  of  the  person  had  never  been  dUtincily 
aitocuted  with  iu 
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communicated  to  every  part  of  the  thinking  substance  ?  If  thought 
is  produced  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  shock  is  immediately  felt  in 
those  parts  nearest  the  scat  of  the  individual  impression,  and  is  indeed 
sure  to  excite  thought  in  them  without  ever  affecting  the  remote  parts 
of  the  brain  in  the  same  manner,  it  sccma  strange  that  it's  own  com- 
munication over  the  whole  brain  should  be  so  rapid  and  certain,  while 
the  force  with  which  it  is  sent  along  (as  implied  in  its  confined  power 
of  producing  other  thoughts  by  simple  impulac)  is  so  unequal. 

The  reader  wilJ  1  hope  have  the  good  nature  to  pardon  some  incon- 
sistencies of  expression  in  treating  of  this  subject.  In  order  to 
disprove  the  theory  which  1  am  combating  I  must  first  assume  it's 
truth,  and  go  on  talking  o^  the  seaU  of  our  uUas,  the  different  parts  of 
the  Irain,  the  communication  of  thought  by  impulse^  &c,  till  it  is  clearly 
shewn  that  the  hypothesis  to  which  all  these  expressions  refer  is  in 
rcahty  good  for  nothing. 

Though  1  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  the  dilemma  here  sutcd,  and 
find  I  have  engaged  in  an  undertaking  I  am  not  equal  to,  I  think  I 
have  seen  enough  of  the  difficulties  belonging  to  it  to  be  able  to  reject 
the  Hartleian  hypothesis  as  directly  incompatible  with  a  fair  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  For,  first,  it  has  been  shewn 
above  that  every  idea,  or  ])erception  is  communicated  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  brain,  or  Co  the  whole  sentient  principle,  whatever  this  is 
supposed  to  be.  Or  the  same  thing  might  be  shewn  from  the  nature 
of  consciousness.^  That  there  is  some  faculty  of  this  sort  which 
opens  a  direct  communication  between  our  ideas,  so  that  the  same 
thinking  principle  is  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  different  impressions, 
and  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  is  what  hardly  any  person  who 
attends  in  the  least  to  what  passes  in  his  own  mind  and  is  not 
determined  to  reason  himself  out  of  his  senses  will  I  should  think 
deny.  In  other  words,  when  any  two  ideas  or  parts  of  an  idea  (for 
there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect)  as  those  of  two  lighted  candles, 
or  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  same  candle  are  impressed  at  the  same 
time  on  different  parts  of  the  brain,  before  these  ideas  can  be  perceived 
in  connection  as  making  parts  of  a  whole,  or  can  be  accompanied  with 
a  consciousness  of  each  other's  existence,  we  must  suppose  them 
mutually  to  affect  the  seats  of  action  belonging  to  each  other,  or  else 
to  be  united  in  some  common  principle  of  thought,  the  same  comparing 
power  being  exerted  upon  both.  Without  supposing  their  dibtinct 
impressions  thus  to  meet  in  the  same  point,  it  seems  a  thing  impossible 
to  conceive  how  any  comparison  can  take   place  between   different 

^  Ccintciouiiicss  ii  here  ami  all  along  (where  any  particular  atreu  ii  lai<l  upon 
it)  oAcd  in  it's  etymological  tense,  at  literally  the  same  wtlh  eontcicnttdf  the  knowing 
or  perceiving  many  thin^  by  a  simple  act. 
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dicse  diifiercst  imprcMiooa  are  crideotly^  rdcrred  to  the  mac 
bdiigy  which  idea  of  indiriduanty  coM  neiei  hove  beat  ao 
conceived  of  if  there  were  ao  other  coooectioa  betvem  oar  ideas  tkai 
that  which  arises  firom  the  juxtafiosttion  of  the  partides  of  matter  tm 
which  they  are  fcveraJly  impreised.  The  mere  juxtaponnoo  o£  the 
putt  cf  the  thinking  substance  oo  which  differrat  ideas  are  Baprcned 
will  nerer  prodoce  any  thmg  more  than  the  actual  jitxttpoainoa  of 
the  ideaa  themseWes,  uoaccompaaicd  by  any  cooscknwness  of  tfaeii 
hairitig  tht«  relaeioD  to  each  other :  for  the  mind  in  this  caae  cos- 
lifting  of  oothiag  more  than  a  succession  of  material  p<»nts,  each  pan 
will  be  Kosiblc  of  the  concspoodiBg  part  of  any  object  which  m 
imprevKd  upon  it«  but  can  kaow  nothtng  of  the  impressioo  wfaidb  is 
made  on  any  other  part  of  the  same  st^Mtaoce,  except  frooi  it's 
reaction  on  the  scat  of  the  first,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
In  short,  to  attempt  accounting  at  all  for  the  nature  of 
from  the  proximity  of  dilfcrent  impressions,  or  of  their  ftoxional  pMV 
to  each  other  in  the  brain  leems  no  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to 
imagioc  that  by  placing  a  number  of  persons  together  in  a  line  wc 
thookl  produce  in  them  ao  immediate  conscioasness  and  pci^d 
knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  each  other's  minds.  If  cooacioanai 
is  to  be  deduced  at  all  from  the  circumstance  of  place,  it  ramtt  be  thtf 
diiferent  impressions  occupy  exactly  the  same  place.  One  place  has 
no  identity  with  another :  however  thin  the  partition  betwmi  oae 
idea  aod  another,  the  distinction  must  be  as  absolute  aod  complete*  aad 
most  confine  each  idea  as  etTectually  within  it's  own  boimda  in  tim 
&ntastical  mosaic-work  of  the  brain,  as  if  the  solid  skulls  of  tai 
philosophers  were  interposed  between  each.  There  is  another  coo- 
nderation  to  be  attended  to,  which  is  that  sensible  impretsiooi 
to  be  continually  made  on  the  same  part  of  the  brain  in 
with  respect  to  those  received  by  the  eye,  a  new  set  of  objects  is 
almost  erery  moment  impressed  on  the  whole  organ,  and  conse^ncntly 
transmitted  along  the  nerves  to  the  same  receptacle  in  the  brain.  ^  It 
follows  from  this  last  observation  in  particular  (which  is  not  a 
speculative   refmemrnt   but  a   plain  matter  of  fact)  that  the  sphere 

'  Thote  of  the  touch  admit  of  the  ^rcjtcflt  vxrifty  in  thti  rrsprct  frnra  the 
gcncril  diffiuion  of  that  wnte  owr  the  whole  body,  anH  thocc  which  depai4  on 
hrartng  from  the  imaU  part  of  the  car  which  ii  in  ^ncral  dittioctljr  affected  Wj 
•crand  at  the  nmc  time.  Ai  to  the  taste  and  ameU,  the  fCimulanta  applied  to 
tbeae  tenaea  are  aoch  at  for  the  moat  part  to  act  oo  a  Urf;e  proportion  of  the  orfan 
St  oooe,  though  only  at  intervals.  The  directiod  of  rmeUi  ia  hardly  dittin^uiahable 
like  that  of  aounda. 
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occupied  by  different  vibrations  is  constantly  the  same,  or  that  the 
»ame  region  of  the  brain  belongs  equally  to  a  thousand  different 
impre&eions,  and  consequently  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  situatioo 
is  insufficient  to  account  for  that  complete  distinctness,  of  which  our 
ideas  are  capable. 

From  all  these  considerations  taken  together  I  cannot  help 
inferring  the  fallacy  of  the  Hartleian  doctrine  of  vibrations,  which  all 
along  goes  on  the  supposition  of  the  most  exact  distinaion  and 
regular  arrangement  of  the  plates  of  our  ideas,  and  which  therefore 
cannot  be  effectually  recooctJed  with  any  reasoning  that  excludes  all 
local  distinction  from  having  a  share  in  the  mechanical  operations 
of  the  human  mind.  For  if  we  suppose  the  succession  of  our  ideas 
to  be  carried  on  by  the  communication  of  the  impulse  belonging  to 
one  idea  to  the  contiguous  cell,  or  dormitory  of  another  idea  formerly 
associated  with  it,  and  if  we  at  the  same  time  suppose  each  idea  to 
occupy  a  separate  cell  which  is  inviolable,  and  which  it  has  entirely 
to  itself,  then  undoubtedly  the  ideas  thus  called  up  will  follow  one 
another  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  excited. 
But  if  we  take  away  this  imaginary  allotment  of  separate  parcels  of 
the  brain  to  different  ideas  and  suppose  the  same  substance  or  principle 
to  be  constantly  impressed  with  a  succession  of  different  ideas,  then 
there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  reason  why  a  vibratory  motion 
accompaoied  with  thought  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  thinking 
substance  to  the  next  should  not  excite  any  other  idea  which  had 
been  impressed  there,  as  well  as  the  one  with  which  that  particular 
vibration  had  been  originally  associated,  or  why  it  should  not  by  one 
general  impulse  equally  excite  them  all.  It  is  like  supposing  that  you 
might  tread  on  a  nest  of  adders  twined  together,  and  provoke  only 
one  of  them  to  sting  you.  On  the  other  hand  to  say  that  this 
species  of  elective  affinity  is  determined  in  it's  operation  by  the 
greater  readiness  with  which  the  idea  of  a  particular  impression  recalls 
the  memory  of  another  impression  which  co-existed  with  it  in  a  state 
of  sensible  excitement  is  to  repeat  the  fact  but  not  (that  I  can 
perceive)  in  any  manner  to  account  for  it.  Let  any  one  compare 
this  account  with  the  one  given  by  Hartley  of  his  own  principle,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  judge. 

But  farther,  even  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  doctrine  of  vibrations 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  association  of  the  ideas  of  any  one 
sense,  (as  those  of  the  sight  for  example)  yet  surety  the  very  nature 
of  that  principle  must  cut  off^  every  sort  of  communication  between 
the  ideas  of  different  senses,  (as  those  of  sight  and  bearing)  which 
may  have  been  associated  in  the  order  of  time,  bat  which  with  respect 
to  actual  situation  must  be  farther  removed  from  one  another  than 
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any  ideas  of  the  rame  sense^  at  whaterer  diftaoce  of  time  they  may 
have  been  sereraUy  impressed.    If  froni  the  top  of  a  long  cold  boireo 
hill  I  hear  the  distant  whistle  of  a  thrush  which  seems  to   come  up 
from  some  warm  woody  shelter   beyond  the  edge  of  the   hill,  thi* 
sound  coming  faint  over  the  rocks  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  strangeness 
and  joy,  the  idea  of  the  place  about  me,  and  the  imaginary  one  beyond 
will  all  be  combined  together  in  such  a  manner  in  my  mind  as  to 
became  inseparable.    Nov  the  doctrine  of  vibration  appears  absolutely 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  union  of  all  these  into  one  as40ciated 
idea,  because  as  the  whole  of  that  principle  is  founded  on  the  greater 
case  and  certainty  with  which  one  local  impression  is  supposed  to 
pan  into  the  seat  of  the  next,  and  the  greater  force  with  which  it 
acts  there  than  it  can  do  farther  off,  the  idea  of  a  TisibJe  object  can 
never  run  into  the  notion  of  a  sound,  nor  %^ct  vrrfa,  these  imprcssioDS 
being  of  course  conveyed  along  different  nerves  to  different  and  voy 
remote  parts  of  the  brain.      Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  all  ideas 
impressed  at  the  same  moment  of  time  may  be  supposed  to  be  asngned 
to  particular  compartments  of  the  brain  as  well  as  where  the  external 
objects  are  contiguous.     To  this  I  should  answer  that  such  a  supposi- 
tion does  not  at  all  account  for  what  I  have  said  above  with  respect  to 
consciousness  and  the  association  ol   ideas  from  similarity,  &c.  and 
secondly,  this  supposition  is  neither  included  in  Hartley's  theory,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  compatible  with  it,  as  there  is  no  other  reason  oo 
the  common  material  hypothesis  for  inferring  the  contiguity  of  our 
ideas  in  the  brain  than  the  contiguity  of  their  external  objects,  and 
the  impression  of  those  objects  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  external 
sensible  organ. 

The  whole  of  Hartley's  system  is  founded  on  what  seems  an 
entirely  gratuitous  supposition,  viz.  the  imaginary  communication  of 
our  ideas  to  particular  places  in  the  brain  to  correspond  not  only  with 
the  relations  of  external  objects,  but  with  the  order  of  time.  Thi« 
supposition  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  inference  mentioned 
above  (to  go  no  farther)  that  thought  is  communicated  to  every  part 
of  the  tliinkiog  Bubstaoce  by  an  immediate  and  uniform  impulse. 
For  though  we  should  suppose  that  it  is  communicated  in  one  manner 
to  what  may  be  called  it's  primary  seat,  and  in  a  different  manner 
over  the  rest  of  the  brain,  yet  we  shall  still  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
ever  to  shew  a  reason  why  it's  primary  action  should  always  excite 
the  associated  or  contiguous  ideas,  while  it's  indirect  or  secondary 
action  has  no  power  at  all  to  excite  any  of  the  ideas,  with  the  spheres 
of  which  it  necessarily  comes  in  contact  in  it's  general  diffusion  over 
the  whole  brain,  that  is  by  it's  simple  impulse.  This  is  not  all. 
There  is  another  circiunstance  which  must  entirely  prevent  the  least 
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UBC  being  made  of  this  distinction,  which  is  that  associated  ideas  are 
not  properly  such  as  are  contiguous  in  place,  but  all  such  as  are  con- 
nected in  point  of  time,  the  relation  of  place  not  being  at  ail  essential 
in   the  question,  for   ideas   that   have   been   impressed   together   are 
always  recollected  as  parts  of  the  same  complex  impression,  without 
any  regard  to  the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  their  direct,  primary 
seats  in  the  brain,  considered  as  distinct  local  impressions.     As  has 
been   explained   aborc  with   respect   to   sounds   and  visible  objects, 
where  the  association  must  evidently  arise  from  what  I  have  called 
their  secondary,  or   relative  actions,  or,  if  you  will,  their  conscious 
ideas,  that  is  those  which  are  not  confined  to  a  particular  spot  in  the 
circumference  of  the  brain,  but  affect  the  general  principle  of  thought, 
whatever  this  may  be,  whether  composed  of  extended,  material  parts, 
or  indivisible.     Now  if  these  secondary  or  conscious  ideas  which  we 
may   represent   as   continually  posting   backwards  and  forwards  like 
couriers  in  all  directions  through  all  quarters  of  the  brain  to  meet  each 
other  and  exchange  accounts  are  in   fact  the  only  instrumentB  of 
association,  it  is  plain  that  the   account   given   by  Hartley  of  that 
principle  falls  to  the  ground  at  once,  first  because  that  account  affords 
no  explanation  of  any  of  the  associations  which  take  place  in   the 
mind,  except  when  there  is  an  immediate  communication  between  tlie 
primary  seats  of  the  associated  ideas ;  secondly,  because  these  secondary 
or  conscious  ideas  being  spread  over  the  whole  brain,  or  rather  being 
impressed  on  the  same  thinking  principle  cannot  have  any  particular 
connection  with  or  power  to  call  up  one  another  or  the  contrary  from 
any  circumstances  of  local  distinction,  which  is  thus  completely  done 
away. — The  doctrine  of  vibrations  supposes  the  order  of  place  and 
the  order  of  time  to  correspond  exactly  in  all  combinations  of  our 
ideas,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  entirely  that  those 
ideas  which  have  been  impressed  nearly  at  the  same  time  have  after- 
wards a  power  to  call  up  one  another  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  must  be  supposed  to  pass  from  their  own  primary  seats  into  the 
contiguous  ones  of  the  associated  ideas.     I  have  endeavoured  to  shew 
on  the  contrary  not  only  that  there  is  no  regular  local  arrangement  of 
our  ideas  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  order  in  which  they  cohere 
together   in   the  mind,  but   that  there  appears  to  be   no   distinction 
whatever  in  this  respect,  that  they  all  belong  absolutely  to  the  same 
place  or  internal  scat  of  consciousness,  that  this  want  of  distinction  is 
an  evident  fact  with  respect  to  the  successive  impressions  which  are 
made  on  the  same  parts  of  the  body,  and  consequently  on  the  same 
parts  of  the  thinking  substance,  and  that  it  may  be  deduced  generally 
from  the  nature  of  thought  itself,  and  the  associations  which  arise 
from  simiJarity,  &c.  that  this  principle  roust  be  entirely  nugatory  with 
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respect  Co  the  associations  of  the  ideas  of  diflferent  sensct,  even  though 
it  ahould  hold  true  with  respect  to  those  of  any  ooe  seasc:,^  lastly  that 
all  ideas  impressed  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  power  of  exciting  one 
another  ever  after  without  any  regard  to  the  coincidence  of  their 
imaginary  seata  in  the  brain  (according  to  the  material  hypothesis) 
and  that  therefore  the  true  account  of  the  principle  of  a«sociaiion 
must  be  derived  from  the  6rst  cause,  viz.  the  coincidence  of  time, 
and  not  from  the  latter  which  bears  no  manner  of  proportioa  to  the 
effects  produced. 

The  account  indeed  which  Hartley  has  in  one  place  given  of 
successive  association  as  distinct  from  synchronous  seems  to  have  oo 
neceasary  connection  with  this  last-mentioned  principle.  He  says, 
page  69,  '  If  A  and  D  be  vibrations  impressed  successively,  then  will 
'  the  latter  part  of  A,  viz.  that  part  which  remains  after  the  impre^ooa 
'  of  the  object  ceases,  be  modified  and  altered  by  B,  at  the  same  time 
'that  it  will  a  little  modify  and  alter  it,  till  at  last  it  be  quite  over- 
'  powered  by  it,  and  end  in  it.     It  follows  therefore  that  the  successive 

*  impression   of  A    and    B    sufhcicnily    repeated    wilt    so    alter    the 

*  medullary  substance,  as  that  when  A  is  impressed  alone,  it's  latter 

*  part  shall  not  be  such  as  the  sole  impression  of  A  requires,  but  lean 
'towards  B,  and  end  in  (  at  last.  But  B  will  not  excite  a  in  a 
'  retrograde  order,  since,  by  supposition,  the  latter  part  of  B  was  not 

*  modified  and  altered  by  A,  but  by  some  other  vibration,  such  as  C 
*or  D/  First  of  all,  this  account  seems  to  imply  that  the  associated 
impressions  A  and  B  are  the  only  ones  made  on  the  mind,  and  that 
they  extend  over  the  whole  medullary  substance.  In  this  case  when 
the  action  of  A  ceases  or  grows  very  weak,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
tendency  to  B  will  be  gradually  revived,  and  at  last  completely  over- 
power that  of  A,  because  these  are  the  only  impressions  existing  in 
the  mind,  and  it  must  consequently  incline  to  one  or  other  of  them, 
which  would  be  equally  the  case,  whether  they  had  been  impressed 
together,  or  not.  Otherwise  we  must  suppose  the  impressions  thus 
made  successively  to  have  a  distinct  local  communication  with  each 
other,  or  there  is  no  reason  given  why  A  should  excite  h  more  than 
any  other  vibration  impressed  on  the  brain  in  general,  or  on  the  seat 
of^ia  particular.  We  must  besides  this  suppose  the  vibratioas  A 
and  B  to  have  a  particular  line  of  direction,  as  well  as  primary  sphere 
of  action  in  the  brain  to  account  for  B's  not  exciting  a  in  the  reverse 
order,  &c.     The  question  is  how  the  impression  of  different  objects 

^  The  method  takrn  hj  Hartley  in  detailing  the  aiiociationt,  which  lake  place 
between  the  idesi  of  each  of  the  lenaes  one  by  one,  laves  him  the  trouble  of 
explaining  thoic  which  take  place  between  the  idraa  of  Hiflirrent  tentei  at  the  umc 
time. 
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at  the  same  time,  or  in  quick  Bucccssion  gires  the  idea  of  one  of  those 
objects  a  power  to  excite  the  idea  of  the  other,  though  the  object  ift 
absent ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  this  question  to  say,  that  A  being  often 
repeated  in  connection  with  B,  when  it  ia  afterwards  excited,  *  leans 
towards  B,  and  ends  in  it.'  Hartley  says  by  way  of  breaking  the 
difficulty,  that  the  latter  |)art  of  A  is  altered  and  modified  by  B. 
This  is  evident  enough  while  B  really  acts  upon  the  senses :  but  why 
should  it  be  modified  by  it  in  the  absence  of  B  ?  This  modiGcaiion 
of  the  latter  part  of  A  by  B  is  not  the  intermediate  cause  of  the 
excitement  of  h,  for  b,  the  representative  of  B,  must  be  excited,  at 
least  imperfectly,  before  it  can  modify  A  (B  itself  being  nothing)  and 
the  point  is  how  A,  or  a  excites  the  movement  connected  with  B  and 
that  only,  not  how,  supposing  this  connection  between  them  to  be 
established,  the  one  gradually  passes  into  the  other,  and  ends  in  it. 
I  think  Hartley  constantly  mistakes  tracing  the  order  of  palpable 
effects,  or  overt  act*  of  the  mind  for  explaining  the  causes  of  the 
connection  between  them,  which  he  hardly  ever  does  with  a  true 
meuphysical  feeling.  Even  where  he  is  greatest,  he  is  always  the 
physiologist  rather  than  the  metaphysician.^ 

Perhaps  a  better  way  to  set  about  discovering  the  clue  to  the 
principle  of  association,  setting  aside  all  ideas  of  extension,  contiguity, 
&c.  would  be  by  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  same  conscious 
principle  may  be  supposed  to  adapt  itself  to,  to  combine,  and  as  it 
were  reconcile  together  the  actions  of  different  objects  impressed  on  it 
at  once,  and  to  all  of  which  it  is  forced  to  attend  at  the  same  time ; 
by  which  means  these  several  impressions  thus  compelled  into  agree- 
ment, and  a  kind  of  mutual  understanding  one  with  another  afterwards 

^  I  have  always  had  the  same  feeling  with  reipcct  to  Hartley  (ilill  granting  his 
power  to  the  utmoit)  which  it  pleasantly  caprcucd  in  an  olri  author,  Ro^r  Bacon, 
quotert  by  Sir  ICenelm  Digby  in  hii  aniwer  to  Brown.     *  Tbote  itodenta,'  he  uya, 

*  who  busy  thcmaelvei  much  with  such  notions  as  relate  wholly  to  the  fantaste,  do 
'hardly  ever  become  idoneous  for  abstracted  metaphysical  speculatioDs  ;  the  one 
'having  bulky  foundation  of  matter  or  of  che  accidcnit  of  it  to  settle  upon,  (at  the 

*  least  with  one  foot  t)  the  other  flying  continually^  even  to  a  tcsftening  pitch,  in 
'the  subtil  air.  And  accordingly,  it  hath  been  generally  noted,  that  the  exacteit 
'mathematicians,  who  converse  altogether  with  lines,  figures,  and  other  difference* 
'of  quantity,  have  leldom  proved  eminent  in  metaphyiicki  or  speculative  divinity. 
'  Nor  again,  the  professors  of  these  sciences  in  the  other  arts.  Much  less  can  it 
*be  eaoected,  that  an  excellent  physician,  whose  fancy  is  always  fraught  with  the 

*  materi«l  drugs  that  he  prescribcth  his  apothecary  to  compound  his  medicines  of, 
'and  whose  hands  are  inured  to  the  cutting  up,  and  eyes  to  the  inspection  of 
'anatomised  bodtea,  should  easily  and  with  locceis,  flic  his  thoughts  at  so  towring 
'a  game,  as  a  pure  intellect,  a  separated  and  unbodied  sou).' — I  confeai  I  feel  in 
reading  Hartley  something  in  the  way  in  which  the  Dryadi  mnit  have  done  ihat 
up  in  their  old  oak  treea.  I  feel  aiy  sides  presseo  hard,  and  bored  with  points  of 
knotty  bferencei  piled  up  one  upon  another  without  being  able  ever  to  recollect 
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alteradoD  in  the  state  of  the  miod  to  admit  it.  A  alight  turn  of  the 
screws  on  which  the  tension  of  the  mind  depends  will  set  it  right  to 
the  point  required.  When  the  actual  state  of  the  mind  agrees,  or 
falls  in  with  some  previous  tendency,  the  effort  which  the  latent  idea 
makes  to  pass  into  a  state  of  excitement  must  be  more  powerful  than 
it  would  be  without  this  co-operatioo,  and  where  the  other  circum- 
stances arc  indifferent  must  always  be  effectual.  Thus  the  actual 
feeling  of  warmth  must  have  a  tendency  to  call  up  any  old  ideas  of 
the  same  kind  :  e.  g,  to-day  being  a  very  warm  day  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  walk  I  took  in  a  hot  day  last  summer.  Here  however  another 
difficulty  occurs :  for  the  very  opposition  of  our  feelings  as  of  heat 
and  cold  frequently  produces  a  transition  in  the  mind  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  loose  way  by  supposing, 
that  the  struggle  between  very  opposite  feelings  producing  a  violent 
and  perturbed  state  of  mind  excites  attention,  and  makea  the  mind 
more  sensible  to  the  shock  of  the  contrary  impression  to  that  by  which 
it  is  preoccupied,  as  we  6nd  that  the  body  is  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  any  opposite  extremes,  as  of  heat  and  cold,  immediately  succeeding, 
and  counteracting  each  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  things  naturally 
put  us  in  mind  of  their  contraries,  cold  of  heat,  day  of  night,  &c. 
These  three,  viz.  association,  similarity,  and  contrast  I  believe  include 
all  the  general  sources  of  connection  between  our  ideas,  for  as  to  that 
of  cause  and  effect,  it  seems  to  be  referable  (as  remarked  by  Priestley) 
or  at  least  chiefly  so  to  the  first  class,  that  of  common  association. — 
I  hope  no  one  will  think  me  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  what  I 
have  here  stated  is  even  a  remote  and  faint  approach  to  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  matter.  Every  attempt  of  this  sort  must  be  light  and 
ineffectual  without  first  ascertaining  (if  that  were  possible)  the  manner 
in  which  our  ideas  are  produced,  and  the  nature  of  consciousness, 
both  of  which  I  am  utterly  unable  to  comprehend.  I  have  endeavoured 
simply  to  point  out  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  accounted  for,  the  general 
feeling  with  which  a  reflecting  man  should  set  out  in  search  of  the 
truth,  and  the  impossibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it,  if  at  the  outset  we 
completely  cover  over  our  own  feelings  with  maps  of  the  brain,  dry 
skulls,  musical  chords,  peixlulums,  and  compasses,  or  think  of  looking 
into  the  bottom  of  our  own  minds  by  means  of  any  other  instrument 
than  a  sharpened  intellect. 

What  I  at  first  proposed  was  to  shew,  that  association,  however 
we  may  suppose  it  to  be  carried  on,  is  not  the  only  source  of  con- 
nection between  our  ideas,  or  mode  of  operation  of  the  human  mind. 
This  has  been  assumed  indirectly,  and  I  think  proved  with  respect  to 
similarity.  Sec,  Here  however  a  shrewd  turn  has  been  given  to  the 
argument  by  the   Hartleians,  who,  admitting  similarity  among  the 
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follows  as  clearly  (ajtd  that  is  all  I  mcaot  to  shew]  that  the  abstract 
identity  of  the  objects  or  impre&sioas  does  not  of  itself  produce  this 
coDDection,  to  that  the  perception  of  the  one  mast  oeeds  bring  along 
with  it  the  associated  ideas  belonging  to  the  other.  The  objects  or 
ideas  arc  the  same  in  both  cases,  if  that  were  all :  but  this  is  not 
uiEcicnt  to  prove  that  they  must  have  the  same  accompaniments,  or 
associations,  because  in  the  one  case  they  are  impressed  on  ditferent 
minds,  and  in  the  other  on  the  same  mind  at  diifereot  times,  which  is 
expressly  contrary  to  the  principle  of  association,  unless  we  assume 
by  the  help  of  a  verbal  sophism  that  the  same  generical  idea  is  the 
same  associated  idea,  and  this  again  would  lead  to  the  absurd  coo- 
sequence  abore  stated.  It  is  not  here  necessary  to  give  a  regular 
detinitioD  or  account  of  what  in  general  constitutes  sameness,  or  to 
inquire  whether  strictly  speaking  such  a  relation  can  ever  be  said  to 
sobssst  between  any  two  assignable  objects.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
be  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  useless  common-place  subtleues  ^1  such  as  whichever 
way  they  are  determined  can  make  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
arguiDCDt.  It  is  plain  in  the  present  instance  for  example  that  when 
it  is  stated  that  a  particular  idea  having  been  once  associated  with 
giv<cn  circumstances,  the  samu  idea  will  ever  aiterwards  excite  the 
recollection  of  those  circumstances,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  the  idea 
in  the  latter  case  roust  be  a  prtxluctiony  continuation,  or  properly  a 
recollection  of  the  former  one,  so  as  to  retain  the  impression  of  the 
accidental  modifications  by  which  that  idea  was  originally  a^ected. 
It  must  be  so  far  the  same  as  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
surrounding  ideas,  as  to  depend  for  what  it  is  on  what  it  has  been, 
and  cocmeci  the  present  with  the  past.  It  must  be  the  old  idea 
lurking  in  the  mind  with  all  it's  old  associations  hanging  about  it, 
and  not  an  entirely  new  impression  with  entirely  new  associations. 
This  idea  must  therefore  be  originally  derived  from  an  individual 
impression  in  contradistinction  to  half  a  dozen  djlferent  ones  possessing 
the  same  absolute  properties:  for  the  whole  point  turns  upon  this, 
that  such  and  such  ideas  have  not  naturally  any  sort  of  connection 
with  certain  other  ideas,  but  that  any  one  of  these  ideas  having  been 
actually  associated  with  any  of  the  others,  this  accidental  relation 
begets  a  peculiar  and  artilicial  connection  between  them  which  is 
coorinird  along  with  the  remembrance  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

Mr.  Mac-Intosh,  I  remember,  explai2>ed  this  principle  in  bis 
lectm-es  in  the  following  manner.  If,  says  he,  any  gentletnan  who 
has  heard  me  in  this  place  to-day  should  by  chance  pass  by  thia  way 
to-morrow,  the  sight  of  LincolnVInn  Hall  will  upon  the  principle  we 
are  now  examining  bring  along  with  it  the  recollection  of  some  of 
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I  kfvc  tiie  iMMMr  to 
noct  soy  o*  niMB  o 

of  Liaoalo'*4iia  HaQ  h»B  faeeo  i^niuorfj 
TUa  it  a  correct  ToU  «atcneaft,  bit  k  ii  Ibfale  ID  be 
Mr.  Mac-Ioiorii  s  do  doofac  a  nn  of  a  very  dev 

elpcutioOy  a  very  able  uHMKm,  aod  a  vcfy 
lavyeif  bot  by  oo  mcaos  a  proiiMBd  '^***p'j'**'  "^'f^  not   ooitt  i 
Berkeley  in  nfallety  of  dutiDCCaoo.     I  viU  try  as  well  as  I  am  able 
CO  hdp  him  oat  ia  hit  cxplanatiotL     It  is  dear  thai  the  -raifaJc 
of  LiAcolD't-Iixn  Hall  vhich  any  ooe  has  preseoted  to  hia 

Z^ivco  mooKst  of  tirae  tiimoc  bare  beco  4miMji^ 
r  images  aod  peroeptkMBB.  Keiifacr  is  a  icnewod 
uoo  of  a  particular  object  tbe  saiDC  vith  or  ia  any  manner  rdaad  lo 
a  former  recollected  impresaioo  of  tbe  a«iie  object  except  (torn  the 
rcaembbncc  of  the  ooe  to  the  other.  There  can  be  do  doubt  thea  of 
tbe  ooonection  between  my  idea  or  recoUectioo  of  Lincoln's- Inn  HiU 
yesterday,  and  the  awociatct^dcaa  of  tbe  persoos  whom  I  saw  thovt 
or  the  things  which  I  heartflbe  qnenion  is  bow  do  I  get  this  idea 
of  ye«tcrday*s  impresdoo  from  seeing  LiocobVIno  Hall  to-diy. 
The  diHicuIty  I  say  is  not  in  coonectiog  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
prerioutiy  associated  ideas,  but  in  arririog  at  the  first  liok,- 
passing  from  a  present  sensation  to  the  recollectioa  of  a  post  object. 
Now  this  can  never  be  by  an  act  of  association,  becaose  it  is  seSf- 
evident  that  the  present  can  never  have  been  previously  asncBted 
with  the  past.  Every  beginning  of  a  series  of  associatioosy  that  k 
every  departure  from  the  continued  beaten  crack  of  old  impressioos  or 
ideas  remembered  in  regular  succession  therefore  implies  and  must  be 
accounted  for  from  some  act  of  the  mind  which  does  not  depend  on 
association. 

Association  is  an  habitual  relation  between  continuations  of  the 
same  ideas  which  act  upon  one  another  in  a  certain  manner  simply 
because  the  original  impressions  were  excited  together.  Let  A  B  C 
represent  any  associated  impressions.  Let  a  $  c  he  the  ideas  left  in 
the  mind  by  these  impressions,  and  then  let  A  M  N  represent  a 
repetition  of  A  in  conjunction  with  a  diifercnt  set  of  objects.  Now 
a  the  idea  of  A  when  excited  will  excite  ^  ^  or  the  ideas  of  B  C 
by  aMociation,  but  A  as  part  of  the  sensible  impression  A  M  N 
cannot  excite  ^  r  by  association,  because  it  has  never  been  associated 
with  B  C,  because  it  is  not,  like  a,  the  production  of  the  former 
impression  A,  but  an  entirely  new  impression  made  from  without, 
totally  unconnected  with  the  first.  I  understand  then  from  the 
nature  of  association  how  u  will  excite  6  f,  but  not  how  A  excites  a, 
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I  understand  how  my  thinking  of  Lincoln's-Ian  Hall,  the  impression 
of  yesterday,  should  also  lead  me  to  think  of  other  things  connected 
with  that  impression  according  to  the  principle  of  association :  but 
i  cannot  see  how,  according  to  this  principle,  there  is  any  more 
connection  between  ray  seeing  Lincoln's-Inn  Hall  to-day,  and 
recollecting  my  having  seen  it  yesterday  than  there  is  between  the 
palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  the  hovel  in  which  Jack  Shepherd  hid 
himself  when  he  escaped  out  of  Newgate.  Certainly  the  new 
impression  is  not  the  old  one,  nor  the  idea  of  the  old  one.  What  is 
it  then  that  when  this  second  impression  ii  made  on  the  mind 
determines  it  to  connect  itself  with  the  first  more  than  with  any  other 
indifferent  impression,  what  carries  it  forward  in  that  particular 
direction  which  is  necessary  to  it's  finding  out  it's  fellow,  or  setting 
aside  this  geographical  reasoning,  what  is  there  in  the  action  of  the 
one  on  the  mind  tliat  neces&arily  revives  tliat  of  the  other  ?  All  this 
has  clearly  nothing  to  do  with  association. 

A  question  however  occurs  here  which  perplexes  the  subject  a 
good  deal,  and  which  I  shall  state  and  answer  as  concisely  as  I  can. 
I  hare  hitherto  endeavoured  to  shew  that  a  particular  present 
impression  cannot  excite  the  recollection  of  a  past  impression  by 
association,  that  i«,  that  ideas  cannot  be  said  to  excite  one  another  by 
association  which  have  never  been  associated.  But  still  it  may  be 
asked  whether  a  present  impression  may  not  excite  the  ideas  associated 
with  any  nimilar  impression,  without  first  exciting  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  similar  impression  with  which  they  were  associated.  Now, 
however  we  may  reconcile  it  with  the  foregoing  reasoning,  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  it  does  do  so.  And  I  conceive  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  account  for  this,  according  to  the  explanation  above  hinted 
at  of  the  principle  of  association :  for  we  may  in  general  suppose 
any  similar  state  of  mind  to  be  favourable  to  the  rcadmission,  or 
recollection  of  the  ideas  already  associated  tvitb  such  a  state  of  mind, 
whether  the  similarity  is  produced  by  a  revival  of  the  old  idea,  or  by 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  external  object.  In  this  case  however 
we  must  suppose  that  association  is  only  a  particular  and  accidental 
effect  of  some  more  general  principle,  not  the  sole-moving  spring  in 
all  combinations  which  take  place  between  our  ideas :  and  etill  more, 
that  similarity  itself  must  be  directly  a  very  strong  source  of  connection 
between  them,  since  it  extends  beyond  the  similar  ideas  themselves  to 
any  ideas  associated  with  them.  On  the  other  hand  according  to  the 
Hartleian  theory  of  association  as  carried  on  by  the  connection  of 
different  local  impressions,  which  alone  makes  it  difficult  to  admit 
similarity  as  a  distina  source  of  connection  between  our  ideas,  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  how  this  effect  can  ever  take  place,  that  is, 
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I  conteod  that  there  must  be  in  this  ca<e  a  direct  communicatibfi 
between  the  new  impreasion,  and  the  tsimilar  old  one  before  there  can 
be  any  possible  reason  for  the  rcTtval  of  the  associated  ideas,  and  then 
the  same  dillicuhy  will  return  as  before,  why  one  Biniilar  impreuioo 
should  have  a  natural  tendency  to  excite  another,  which  tendeocy 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  association,  for  it  goes  before  it,  and  oo 
this  hypothesiB  is  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for  it. — Whatever 
relates  to  local  connection  must  be  confined  to  the  individual 
impression  and  cannot  possibly  extend  to  the  class  or  gmus.  Suppose 
association  to  de[>end  on  the  actual  juxtaposition  of  two,  or  more  JocaJ 
impressions  which  being  thus  accidentally  brought  together  have 
thrown  a  sort  of  grappling  irons  over  one  another,  and  continue  to  act 
in  concert  in  consequence  of  this  immediate  local  communication.  It 
in  clear  that  in  this  case  none  but  the  individual,  or  numerical 
impressions  so  united  can  have  any  power  over  each  other.  No 
matter  how  like  any  other  impression  may  be  to  any  of  the  associated 
ones, — if  it  does  not  agree  in  place  as  well  as  kind,  it  might  as  veil 
not  exist  at  all ;  it's  influence  can  no  more  be  felt  in  the  seat  of  the 
first,  than  if  it  were  parcel  of  another  intellect,  or  floated  in  the 
regions  of  the  moon.  Again  suppose  association  to  consist  not  in 
connecting  ditfercnt  local  impressions,  but  in  reconciling  different 
heterogeneous  actions  of  the  same  thinking  principle,  *in  suMuing  the 
•one  even  to  the  very  quality  of  the  other,'  here  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  being  the  chief  thing  concerned,  not  only  those  very  identical 
impressions  will  coalesce  together  which  have  been  previously 
associated,  but  any  other  very  similar  impressions  to  these  will  ha\'e 
a  facility  in  exciting  one  another,  that  is  in  acting  upon  the  mind  at 
the  same  time,  their  association  depending  solely  on  tlie  habitual  dis- 
]}Osition  of  the  mind  to  receive  such  and  such  impressions  when 
preoccupied  by  certain  others,  their  local  relation  to  each  other  being 
the  same  in  all  cases. — The  moment  it  is  admitted  not  to  be  necessary 
to  association  that  the  very  individual  impressions  should  be  actually 
revived,  the  foundation  of  all  the  inferences  which  have  been  built  on 
this  principle  is  completely  done  away. 

Association  is  then  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  ideas  are 
recollected  or  brought  back  into  the  mind.  Another  view  of  the 
subject  remains  which  is  to  consider  their  effects  after  they  get  there 
as  well  as  how  they  are  introducetl,  why  certain  ideas  affect  the  mind 
differently  from  others,  and  by  what  means  we  arc  enabled  to  form 
comparisons  and  draw  inferences. 

If  association  were  every  thing,  and  the  cause  ot  every  thing,  there 
could  be  no  comparison  of  one  idea  with  another,  no  reasoning,  no 
abstraction,  no  regular  contrivance,  no  wisdom,  no  general  sense  of 
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right  and  wrong,  do  sympathy,  ao  foresight  of  any  thing,  in  short 
noihing  that  is  essentia],  or  honourable  lo  the  human  mind  would  be 
left  to  it.  Accordingly  the  abettors  of  this  theory  have  set  thcmselTCB 
to  shew,  that  jud^vunty  imagination^  &c.  are  mere  words  that  really 
signify  nothing  but  certain  associations  of  ideas  following  one  another 
in  the  same  mechanical  order  in  which  they  were  originally  impressed, 
and  that  all  our  feelings,  tastes,  habit«  and  actions  spring  from  the 
same  source.  As  1  know  of  no  proof  whatever  that  hav»>r  can  be 
given  of  either  of  these  paradoxes  but  that  many  of  our  opinions  are 
prejudices,  and  that  many  of  our  feelings  arise  from  habit,  I  shall 
state  as  concisely  as  I  can  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  association 
alone  does  not  account  either  for  the  proper  operations  of  the  under* 
standing,  or  for  our  moral  feelings,  and  voluntary  actions,  or  that 
there  are  other  general,  original,  independent  faculties  equally  necessary 
and  more  important  in  the  'building  up  of  the  human  mind.*  In 
every  comparison  made  by  the  mind  of  one  idea  with  another,  that  is 
perception  of  agreement,  or  disagreement,  or  of  any  kind  of  relation 
between  them,  I  conceive  that  there  is  something  implied  which  is 
essentially  different  from  any  association  of  ideas.  Before  I  proceed, 
however,  I  must  repeat  that  in  this  question  I  stand  merely  on  the 
defensive.  I  have  no  positive  inferences  to  make,  nor  any  novelties 
to  bring  forward,  and  I  have  only  to  defend  a  common-sense  feeling 
against  the  refinements  of  a  false  philosophy.  I  understand  by 
association  of  ideas  the  recollecting  or  perceiving  any  two  or  more 
ideas  together,  or  immediately  one  after  the  other-  Now  it  is  contended 
that  this  immediate  succession,  coexistence  or  juxtaposition  of  our 
ideas  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by  their  comparison.  It  is  therefore  a 
question  in  this  case  what  becomes  of  the  ideas  of  likeness,  equality, 
&c.  for  if  there  is  no  other  connection  between  our  ideas  than  what 
arises  from  positive  association,  it  seems  to  follow  that  all  objects 
seen,  or  if  you  please  thought  of  together  must  be  equally  like,  and 
that  the  likeness  is  completely  done  away  by  separating  the  objects  or 
supposing  tliem  to  be  separated.  As  these  ideas  are  some  of  the 
clearest  and  most  important  wc  have,  it  may  be  reasonably  demanded 
that  any  attempt  to  account  for  them  by  resolving  them  into  other 
ideas  with  which  they  have  not  at  first  sight  the  least  connection 
should  be  perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory.  Let  us  see  how  far  this 
has  been  done,  it  has  been  contended  then  that  the  only  idea  of 
equality  which  the  mind  can  |>088ibly  have  is  the  recollection  of  the 
tnuible  impression  made  by  the  meeting  of  the  contiguous  points,  or 
ends  of  two  strait  lines   for  example.^      Here  two  questions  will 

*  S«  Etuyfl  by  T.  Cooper  of  Mancheitcr.     Thii  very  curioat  anilyiii  wai  lUo 
iIclivcTcd  with  great  gravity  by  Mr.  Mac-Intoih  to  tbc  metaphysical  itudcott  of 
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Tbe  fine  b  whctlier  the  idcaof  cqu&j  k  merciy  a 
wty  of  cooMocriB^  cottogtttfw  ?>€coodijy>  VBCCber 
b  tbe  wKOtamam  or  iiilJ|wwifJMi  of  cmt  idem  aa  ever  of 
prodacc  tbe  idea  of  chu  rdatkn  Lawmi  diem.  Mf  fine  ofajcct  «3 
be  to  io(|iiire  vbetbcr  tbe  perceptm  of  tbe  ei{Bfiiy-  of  two  Baes  a 
tbe  Mfoe  witb  tbe  perccpdoo  of  tbe  outiguity  of  their  exueauitie^ 
iHaetbcr  tbe  ooe  idea  oecevanly  ioclHlet  every  tbiqg  that  ia 
in  tbe  ocber. 

I  Ke  two  poiou  coocb  ooe  anotber,  oc  ibat  there  a  oo 
imenral  beroeea  then.  What  ponifale  cowfctioo  it  there  betvcca 
this  idea,  and  that  of  tbetr  hoag  tbe  bonadane*  of  two  Haca  of  eqnal 
length  ?  It  »  only  by  drawing  oat  thoae  poiats  to  a  oenaia  -^Hairrr 
tbat  I  get  tbe  idea  of  any  tide*  at  all ;  they  moit  be  drawn  oat  ta  tbe 
tame  distance  before  they  can  be  c<]a&l ;  and  I  can  bare  do  idea  af 
thetr  bcmg  equal  without  diridiog  that  e«)oal  dutaaoc  iata  two  'li^imi 
paru  or  liocs,  both  of  wbicb  I  maat  coaaidcf  at  the  aame  tiae  v 
contained  with  the  same  limits.  If  the  ideas  merely  mcceeded  ote 
another,  of  even  coexisted  as  distinct  imagesy  tbey  wooid  iciU  be 
perfectly  oocoonected  with  each  other,  each  betog  abaoltfely  coa- 
taioed  within  itself,  and  there  being  no  commoo  act  of  atteaboa  to 
both  to  unite  them  together.  Now  tbe  question  is  whether  this 
perception  of  the  equality  of  these  two  lines  is  not  properly  ao  idea 
of  compansoDy  (in  the  sense  in  which  every  ooe  uses  azul  {edi  these 
words)  which  idea  cannot  possibly  be  expressed  or  defined  by  aay 
other  relatioD  between  our  ideas,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  roaxUmt 
way  of  getting  at  the  old  idea  of  tbe  coincidence  of  their  poiala  or 
ends,  which  certainly  is  not  an  idea  of  comparison,  or  of  tbe  lebliaa 
between  equal  quantities  simply  because  there  arc  no  quantitiea  to  be 
compared.  The  one  relates  to  tbe  agreement  of  tbe  tbioga  tbenv 
seUes  ooe  with  another,  the  other  to  their  local  situation.  There  is 
no  proriag  any  farther  that  these  ideas  are  ditferent,  but  by  ap|Kabi^ 
to  every  man's  own  breast.  If  any  one  should  choose  to  aMert  thii 
two  and  two  make  six,  or  that  the  sun  is  the  moon,  I  can  ooly  ^wwer 
by  saying  that  these  ideas  as  they  exist  in  my  miod  are  totally  diStnau 
In  like  manner  I  am  conscious  of  certain  operatiocw  in  my  own  laiod 
in  comparing  two  equal  lines  together  essentially  diderent  from  tbe 
perception  of  the  contiguity  of  their  extremities,  and  I  therefore  coik 
cludc  that  the  ideas  of  equality  and  contiguity  are  not  tbe  saioe. 

LiacolnVloQ.  I  confcu  I  like  iDgenouy,  howrver  mtupplird,  if  it  m  but  •  Kui*t 
own  :  but  the  dull,  affected,  pompoui  repetition  of  noajcnte  m  ooC  to  be  CTMlvml 
with  paticitce.  In  recsiltng  what  ti  not  our  own,  the  only  merit  aunt  be  in  the 
choice,  or  juri^mmt.  A  man^  however,  without  origimttty  may  yet  ha«e  "*»wtrn^ 
•COM  and  common  honesty.  To  be  a  hawker  of  worn-out  panutocok  aai  mmmwita 
Co  sophistry  denotci  ta<Ieed  a  detpcrate  ambition. 
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The  second  quc^tioa  is  whether  the  idea  of  contiguity  it^lf  i«  an 
idea  of  mere  association,  that  is  whether  it  \»  nothing  more  than  the 
recoIJection  of  a  compound  scnBatton.  If  by  sensaiioo  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  direct  impression  ot  the  parts  of  any  outward  object  on 
corresponding  parts  of  an  extended  liring  substance,  by  which  means 
the  general  mass  is  converted  from  a  dead  into  a  living  thing,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  difference  that  cakes  place,  then  I  deny  that  this 
combination  of  living  atoms,  this  diffusion  of  animal  sensibility, 
however  exquisite  or  thrilling  to  the  slightest  touch,  will  ever  give 
the  idea  of  re/aiion  of  any  kind  whether  of  contiguity,  coexistence,  or 
any  thing  else  either  immediately  at  the  time  or  by  recollection  after- 
wards. It  has  been  said  that  to  feel  is  io  thinks  ^  sentir  est  p<nser^ 
I  believe  that  this  is  true  of  the  human  mind,  because  the  human 
mind  is  a  thinking  principle,  it  is  natural  to  it  to  think,  it  cannot  feel 
without  thinking :  but  this  maxim  would  not  be  at  all  true  of  such  a 
human  mind  as  is  described  by  these  philosophers,  which  would  be 
equally  incapable  both  of  thought,  and  feeling  as  it  exists  in  us.  As 
this  distinction  is  very  diificult  to  be  expressed,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  it  in  the  best  way  that  I  am  able.  Suppose  a 
number  of  animalcule  as  a  heap  of  mites  in  a  rotten  cheese  lying  as 
close  together  as  they  can  stick  (though  the  example  should  be  of 
something  *  more  drossy  and  divisible,'  of  something  less  reasonable, 
approaching  nearer  to  pure  sensation  than  we  can  conceive  of  any 
creature  that  exercises  the  functions  of  the  meanest  instinct.)  No 
one  will  contend  that  in  this  heap  of  living  matter  there  is  any  idea  of 
the  number,  position,  or  intricate  involutions  of  that  tittle,  lively* 
restless  tribe.  This  idea  is  evidently  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
parts  separately,  nor  is  it  contained  in  all  of  them  put  together.  That 
is,  the  aggregate  of  many  actual  sensations  is,  we  here  plainly  see,  a 
totally  different  thing  from  the  collective  idea,  comprehension,  or 
eorudonsness  of  those  sensations  as  many  things,  or  of  any  of  their 
relaUons  to  each  other.  We  may  go  on  multiplying  and  combining 
sensations  to  the  end  of  time  without  ever  advancing  one  step  in  the 
other  process,  or  producing  one  single  thought.  But  to  what  I  would 
ask  does  this  supposition  differ  &om  that  of  many  distinct  particles  of 
matter,  full  of  animation,  tumbling  about,  and  pressing  against  each 
other  in  the  same  brain,  except  that  we  make  use  of  this  brain  as  a 
common  medium  to  unite  their  different  desultory  actions  in  the  same 
general  principle  of  thought,  or  consciousness?  Therefore  if  there  is 
no  power  in  this  principle  but  to  repeat  the  old  story  of  sensation  over 
again,  if  the  mind  is  but  a  sort  of  inner  room  where  the  images  of 
external  things  like  pictures  in  a  gallery  are  lodged  safe,  and  dry  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  turbulence  of  the  senses,  but  remaining  as  distinct 
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from,  and  if  I  may  so  say  as  perfectly  unknown  to  one  another  as  the 
pictures  on  a  wall,  there  being  no  general  faculty  to  overlook  and  give 
notice  of  their  several  impressions,  this  medium  is  without  any  use, 
tlie  hypothcHts  is  so  far  an  encumbrance*  not  an  advantage.  To 
perceive  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  it  is  not  only  arceftsary 
that  the  ideas  of  the  things  thenuclves  should  co-exist  (which  would 
signify  nothing)  but  that  they  should  be  perceived  to  co-exist  by  the 
same  conscious  understanding,  or  tJiat  their  different  actions  should  be 
fell  at  the  same  instant  by  the  same  being  in  the  strictest  scow.  If 
I  am  asked  if  I  conceive  clearly  how  this  is  possible^  I  answer  no: — 
perhaps  no  one  ever  will,  or  can.  But  1  do  understand  clearly,  that 
the  other  suppasition  is  an  absurdity,  and  can  never  be  reconciled  with 
the  nature  of  thought,  or  cunsciousness,  of  that  power  of  which  I  have 
an  absolute  certainty  in  my  own  mind.  If  any  one  who  still  doubti 
of  this  will  give  me  a  satisfactory  reason  why  he  denies  the  same 
consciousness  to  different  minds,  or  thinks  it  necessary  to  circumscribe 
this  principle  within  the  limits  of  the  same  brain  but  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  one  brain  is  one  power,  in  some  sort  modifying  and  reacdng 
upon  all  the  ideas  contained  in  it,  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  give  up  my 
dull,  cloudy,  English  mysticism  for  ibc  clear  sky  of  French  meta- 
physics. Till  then  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  mc  that  the  mind  thinks  by 
sensations,  that  it  then  thinks  most  emphatically,  then  only  truly  when 
by  decompounding  it's  essence  it  comes  at  last  to  reflect  the  naked 
impression  of  material  objects.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  bold  assertion, 
and  just  as  easy  to  deny  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
authority  yet  established  by  which  I  am  bound  to  yield  an  implicit 
assent  to  every  extravagant  opinion  which  some  man  of  celebrity  has 
been  hardy  enough  to  adopt,  and  make  others  believe.  It  does  not 
surely  follow  that  a  thing  is  to  be  disbelieved,  the  moment  any  one 
thinks  proper  to  deny  it,  merely  because  it  has  been  generally  believed, 
as  if  truth  were  one  entire  paradox,  and  singularity  the  only  clxim  to 
authority.* 

*  This  labject  of  conftcioatneti,  the  most  ^bitnue,  the  most  miportuit  of  all 
other*,  the  moti  filled  with  leemin^  iDcxpIicabtc  coairadtctloni,  that  which  bid»  the 
complctnl  dcfiancr  to  the  mattcr-uf-f»ct  philotophy  and  can  only  be  Hcvrlopcd  by 
the  patient  tohcitin^'  of  a  man's  own  tpiril  hai  been  jccor<lingly  passed  over  by  the 
herd  of  philoiophers  from  Locke  ilownwardi.  There  ii  a  ihort  note  about  it  in 
Hartley  in  which  he  flatly  denies  the  poisibility  of  any  such  thing.  Lesi  what  t 
have  already  «aid  should  therefore  be  insufficient  to  fii  the  aitenrion  of  the  reader 
on  a  subject  which  he  may  think  quite  exploded,  1  will  add  the  account  which 
Rousseau  hat  given  of  the  ume  subject,  whose  .lulhority  does  not  weigh  the  leci 
with  me  because  it  is  unsupported  by  the  Logic  of  Cundillac,  or  the  book  De 
rEtprit. 

*  Me  voici  deja  tont  ausii  lur  de  reziitencc  de  Tunivers,  que  de  U  laieaDe. 
Ensuitc  jc  rcAcchis  sur  tea  objcts  de  mca  Bcnsatiofls,  et  trouvant  m  moi   la  facoltc 
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I  Dcrer  could  make  much  of  the  subject  of  real  relations  in  nature. 
But  in  whatever  way  we  determine  with  respect  to  them,  whether 
Chcy  are  absolutely  true  in  nature,  or  are  only  the  creatures  of  the 
mind,  they  cannot  exist  in  nature  after  the  same  manner  that  they 
exist  in  the  human  mind.  The  forms  of  things  in  nature  are 
manifold  ;  ihey  only  become  one  by  being  united  in  the  same  common 
principle  of  thought.  The  relations  of  the  things  themsclTCs  as  they 
exist  separately  and  by  themselves  must  therefore  be  very  different 

de  let  comparer,  je  me  Kits  done  d*tiae  force  active  que  je  ne  lavoit  pat  avoir 
aupnraTnnt. 

*  Appercevoir,  c*e«l  lentlr  ;  comparer,  c'eit  juger  t  juger  ci  sentir  ne  «ont  pat  la 
mcmc  chotc.  Par  La  lenBation,  In  objeti  I'ofFrrnt  a  moi  tcparca,  isolra^  tclt  i]u'ilt 
lont  dam  la  Nature  ;  par  la  comparaiton,  ]e  let  rcmue,  je  lea  traaaportc,  pour  aioii 
dire,  je  lea  poie  Tun  lor  I'autrc,  pour  prononccr  tur  teur  Hiffcreoce  ou  snr  leur 
similitude,  ct  generalcmcnt  sur  tout  Icurt  rapportt.  Scion  moi,  la  facultc  distinctive 
de  t'ctre  actif,  ou  intelligent  est  de  pouvoir  donner  an  tens  I  ce  mot,  etr.  Je 
cherchc  en  vain  dam  I'ctre  puremcnt  sensitif  cettc  force  intclligentc,  c^ui  itipcrpoae, 
et  putt  qui  prononce  ;  je  ac  la  taurots  voir  dam  ta  nature.  Cet  etrc  passif  acntira 
chaquc  objet  leparement,  ou  m^me  il  ftcntiri  I'ubjet  total  forme  des  deux,  mail 
n'ayint  aucunc  force  pour  let  rcplicr  I'un  sur  I'autre,  il  ne  let  comparera  jamais,  ii 
ne  lea  jugera  point. 

'  Voir  deux  objets  ii  la  fois,  n*cst  pal  Toir  lenra  rapports,  ni  juger  de  Icurs 
differences ;  appercevoir  plusieurs  objets  les  uns  hors  des  aotres,  o'eit  pat  les 
nombrer.  Je  puis  avoir  au  mcme  instant  I'idee  d'un  grand  bitoo  ct  d'un  petit 
b.iton  laos  let  comparer,  tans  juger  que  t'un  est  plui  petit  que  Pautre,  comme  je 
puit  voir  a  la  fois  ma  main  enttcrr  sant  fairc  le  compte  de  met  rloigts.  Cca  idecs 
comparatives,  flui  grand,  plmt  fxtit,  de  mcme  que  let  ideet  numeriques  d'un,  de 
deux^  Ace.  ne  lont  cert.iinement  pas  des  tentationt,  quoique  mon  esprit  ne  les 
produisc,  qu'a  roccaaion  de  met  sensations. 

'On  noui  dit  que  I'etre  sentitif  Histingue  les  sensations  tes  noes  des  aatres  par 
les  difTcrences  qu*ont  entrVllct  ces  mcmea  sensations  :  cec)  demandc  explication, 
Quand  les  tcasations  aont  dtlferentes,  I'etre  sentitif  les  distingue  par  leurs 
differences  :  quand  elles  lont  temblables,  il  let  distingue  parce  qu'il  tent  les  ones 
hors  dca  autres.  AntremenC,  comment  dans  nne  lentation  timultance  distingne- 
roit-il  <leux  objets  cgaux  ?  Jl  faurlroit  ncccssairenicnt  qu'il  confondit  ces  deux 
objets,  et  les  prit  pour  Ic  mcme,  sur-tout  dans  un  syitrme  ou  I'on  pretend  que  let 
tcasations  representatives  de  I'etcndue  ne  tont  point  ctcndues. 

*Quand  les  deux  sensations  a  comparer  sont  apper^ues,  leur  impression  est  faite, 
chaque  objet  eat  tenti,  les  deux  sont  tentii ;  mais  leur  rapport  n'est  pas  sent!  pour 
cela.  Si  Ic  jtigemcnt  de  ce  rapport  n'ctoit  qu'une  scnaation,  &  rae  vcnoit 
tmiquement  de  I'objet,  mes  jugemens  ne  me  trompcroteat  jamais,  paisqa'il  n'est 
jamau  faux  que  jc  sente  ce  que  je  sens. 

*Ponrquoi  done  eit'Ce  que  jc  me  trompe  sur  le  rapport  de  ccb  deux  batons, 
aur-tout  s'ils  ne  sont  pas  parallelcs  ?  Ponrquoi,  dis-je,  par  exemple,  que  le  petil 
baton  est  Ic  tiers  du  grand,  tandis  qu'il  n'en  eat  que  le  quart  }  Pourquot  Timage, 
qui  est  la  aensation,  n'est  elle  pas  conforme  a  son  modele,  qui  est  I'objet }  C'est 
que  je  suis  actif  quond  jc  jugc,  que  roperation  qui  compare  est  fautive,  ct  que  mon 
entendement,  qui  juge  les  rapportt,  mele  scs  eneurs  a  la  veritc  des  scniBtions  qui 
DC  montrent  que  lea  objets. 

'Ajoutcz  a  ccla  une  reflexion  qui  voua  frappera,  jc  m'aasure,  quand  vout  y  aurex 
pense ;  c'eat  que  ti  aoua  ettons  puremeat  passifs  dint  Tusafe  de  not  sens,  il  n'y 
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the  miod  that  is  to  man,  which  u  the  centre  in  which  ail  his  thoaghts 
meet,  and  the  master-spring  by  which  all  his  actions  are  govenied. 
Every  thing  is  one  in  nature,  and  goremed  by  an  absolute  impulse. 
The  mind  of  man  alone  is  relative  to  other  things,  ir  represents  ikot 
itself  but  many  things  existing  out  of  itself,  it  does  doc  therefore 
represent  the  troth  by  being  sensible  of  one  thing  but  many  things 
(for  nature,  it's  object,  is  manifold)  and  though  the  things  themselves 
as  they  really  exist  cannot  go  out  of  themselves  into  other  things,  or 
compromise  their  natures,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  mind  which  is 
merely  representative  should  be  confined  to  any  one  of  them  more 
than  to  any  other,  and  a  perfect  understanding  should  comprehetMl 
them  all  as  they  are  alt  contained  in  nature,  or  in  aiL  No  one  object 
or  idea  therefore  ought  to  impel  the  mind  for  it*«  own  sake  but  as  it  is 
relative  to  other  things,  nor  is  a  motive  true  or  natural  in  reference  to 
the  human  mind  merely  because  it  exists,  unless  we  at  the  same  time 
suppose  it  to  be  stronger  than  all  others. 

But  to  retorn.  1  conceive  tirsi  that  volition  necessarily  impliei 
tboQght  or  foresight,  that  is,  that  it  is  not  accounted  for  from  mere 
association.  All  voluntary  action  implies  a  view  to  consequences,  a 
perception  of  the  analogy  between  certain  actions  already  given,  and 
the  particular  action  then  to  be  employed,  also  a  knowledge  of  the 
connection  between  certain  actions  and  the  e^ecu  to  be  produced  by 
them ;  and  lastly,  a  faculty  of  combining  all  these  with  particular 
circumstances  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  how  far  they  are  likely  to 
impede  or  aatist  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes,  in  what  manner 
ii  may  be  necessary  to  vary  our  exertions  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  whether  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  force  is  required  to 
produce  the  effect,  &c.  Without  this  *  discourse  of  reason,'  this 
circumspection  and  comparison,  it  »eems  to  be  as  impossible  for  the 
hxmian  mind  to  pursue  any  regular  object  as  it  would  be  for  a  man 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  walls  of  houses  and  blind  alleys  to  see 
his  way  clearly  before  him  from  one  end  of  Loinion  to  the  other,  or 
to  go  in  a  straight  line  from  Westminster  to  Wapptng.  One  would 
think  it  would  be  su^cicnt  to  state  the  question  in  order  to  shew  that 
mere  association  or  the  mechanical  recurrence  of  any  old  imprcsAons 
in  a  certain  order,  which  can  never  exactly  correspond  with  the  given 
circumstances,  would  never  satisfactorily  account  (without  the  aid  of 
some  other  faculty)  for  the  complexity  and  subtle  windings  and 
perpetual  changes  in  the  motives  of  human  action.  On  the  hypothesis 
here  spoken  of,  I  could  have  no  comprehensive  idea  of  things  to 
check  any  immediate,  passing  impulse,  nor  should  I  be  able  to  make 
any  inference  with  respect  to  the  conscqucDces  of  my  actions  whenever 
there  was  the  Icatt  alteration  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I  must 
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ta^     "J  j&vri^  -3B  fssersL 
vtrtsSLMM  -ril  le  usee  wrffi^r-ir.T  :: 

I'  at  amynrl  n  :3ie  riasrj  -v*  r 
X9BH.      Hjqc  aa  ^e  wr.umr  sac  : 

'ju  trtnr  ae  nm£.  v  a.  linxd^  _ 
kjati,  vsacue  raer  xstPt  'aeci     ,  iiii  wi-r 
'^Strwe  rarnmwTffi'w.,  or  ae.'jii»r  %  ctee 

c#  !ie  idCM  ire  sre  'racr-pgf,  naut  iisc  tiie  coecs  aanL^ 

Tiftjoa  ie  tze  scse  siijc :     I:    juiiit  be  jirntTrr  :3ac  :iec 

to  tJBe  yraApcraoc  of  rnyrgr  fcrijg.,  tie  one  Hrrng  i  TirTn',  tiic  flcaer 
«  ytnma^  mediae.  For  ideaa  zrr  moexdr  tie  izKruzDcsD  of 
UfMcictkru,  scit  —  SK  tier^:ce  use  tit  dc  «Oc:  be  tbe  rnrirrt 
*ji:.£W:\  'A  x'JrjL'j^-^  s.r:i:t.    Tie  ji«j  :-f  -^.LrraS jc  tni  r-ajcc  esk 

rijfferfctK  t>j*s'  M-iCTil  viiecu,  vriri  t*  ijszrd. —  Ii  is  tr-  be 
reaier/:^::*:::  tisjt  rhc  t«^i*orT  of  stt  iicij  to  prodjce  ardo:  -n>t 

U*  origrai  irj^ewicr  *Zxi  wj-zxt  pirti^JL-  2^:^30^,  for  lia  az^soc  a  ss 
rnimft^iarr  isd  sixril  CTO!e:::jeacs  cf  tie  i=Tcn«3n,  s=>i  tocjS 
eq::&.;r  t'V.XfV  sr-^::!  *.zjt  u::De  i^s-msa^::  m  xzr  ooer  circ=z3f££0ccs, 
aad  ^-g&t  Vj  follow  ircci:  cTt  oibcr  iiez  pancTTg  of  the  u=x  geoenl 
Dztwe  aa-i  jrcoen-t*.  The  rrccer  erect*  of  i.j.vx-jg'inn  cas  oOjT 
apply  to  thoie  ca%e^  viirre  ac  inprtfcsjoc  or  iiea  br  being  a^jocsssed 
with  ar^r/.bcT  hat  acc=ired  a  povcr  ofexching  acdoci  to  viiicfa  h  vat 
iuelj  per;ec*jT  iadirerer.:.  But  this  tOTcr  carnoc  alvayi  be  trans- 
ferred izi:n  ose  iTipre^-vior.  to  aDotber,  :or  tbere  niis;  be  some  (M-ir;mzl 
tinprei>.ion  which  hat  a-  -sr.erect  iodepatdcct  power  to  produce 
actios. 

I  do  not  know  how  tn  the  r;Je$  of  philosophizicg  !ud  down  br 
Sir  I«aac  Newton  apply  to  the  qnestioaf  bat  it  appears  to  me  an 
erident  codcIquoo  of  conunon  sec&e  not  to  seek  for  a  remote  and 
indirect  cause  of  aoy  effect  where  there  ii  a  direct  and  obvious  one. 
Whenever  therefore  a  particalar  actios  follows  a  giTcn  imprcssioo, 
if  there  is  nothing  io  the  impression  itself  incompatible  with  such  an 
ciTect,  it  seems  an  absurdity  to  go  about  to  deduce  that  action  from 
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some  other  impression,  which  has  no  more  right  to  it's  prodactioD 
than  that  which  Is  immediately  and  obviously  connected  with  it.  In 
general  it  may  be  laid  down  as  ;i  principle  of  all  sound  reasoning  that 
where  there  are  many  things  actually  existing  which  may  be  assigned 
as  the  causes  of  several  known  effects,  it  is  best  to  divide  those  effects 
among  them,  not  arbitrarily  to  lay  the  whole  weight  of  a  complicated 
series  of  effects  on  the  shoulders  of  some  one  of  them,  generally 
singled  out  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  the  most  remote  and 
therefore  the  least  probable.  For  this  there  can  be  no  more  reason 
than  for  supposing  when  I  see  a  large  building  standing  on  a  number 
of  pillars,  that  the  whole  of  it  is  secretly  upheld  by  some  main  pillar 
in  the  centre,  and  that  all  the  other  pillars  stand  there  for  shew,  not 
use-  The  principle  that  the  fewest  causes  jWRsible  are  to  be  admitted 
is  certainly  not  true  in  the  abstract;  and  the  injudicious  application  of 
it  has  I  think  been  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  false  reasoning. 
Unquestionably,  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  existence  of 
certain  causes,  they  are  to  be  admitted  with  caution  :  we  are  not 
lancifully  to  multiply  them  ati  lihiium  merely  because  we  are  not 
satiftiied  with  those  that  do  appear,  much  less  are  wc  to  multiply  them 
gratuitously,  without  any  reason  at  all.  But  where  the  supposed 
causes  actually  exist,  where  they  are  known  to  exist,  and  have  an 
obvious  connection  with  certain  effects,  why  deprive  any  of  these 
causes  of  the  real  activity  which  they  seem  to  possess  to  make  some 
one  of  them  reel  and  stagger  under  a  weight  of  consequences  which 
nature  never  meant  to  lay  upon  it?  This  mistaken  notion  of 
simplicity  has  been  the  general  fault  of  all  system-makers,  who  are  so 
wholly  taken  up  with  some  favourite  hypothesis  or  principle,  that 
they  make  that  the  sole  hinge  on  which  every  thing  else  turns,  and 
forget  that  there  is  any  other  power  really  at  work  in  the  universe, 
all  other  causes  being  set  aside  as  false  and  nugatory,  or  else  resolved 
into  that  one. — There  is  another  principle  which  has  a  deep  foundation 
tn  nature  that  has  also  served  to  strengthen  the  same  feeling,  which 
is,  that  things  never  act  alone,  that  almost  every  effect  that  can  be 
mentioned  is  a  compound  result  of  a  series  of  causes  modifying  one 
another,  and  that  the  true  cause  of  anything  is  therefore  seldom 
to  be  looked  for  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  first  distinct  agent  that 
presents  itself.  This  principle  consistently  followed  up  does  not 
however  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  immediate  and  natural  causes 
of  things  are  nothing,  but  that  the  most  trifling  and  remote  are 
something,  it  proves  that  the  accumulated  weight  of  a  long  succession 
of  real,  efficient  causes  is  generally  far  greater  than  that  of  any  one 
of  them  separately,  not  that  the  operation  of  the  whole  series  is  in 
itself  null  and  void  but  as  the  efficacy  of  the  first  sensible  cause  is 
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trmiuautted  dowirwtU  by  aMociation  through  the  whole 
AsAOciatioQ  ha«  been  ajsomed  as  the  leading  principle  to  the  opera- 
tiooi  of  the  hufTMo  mind,  and  then  made  the  only  one,  forgemng  &fa 
that  nature  nraat  be  the  foundation  of  ercry  artifid^J  principle,  and 
secondly  that  with  respect  to  the  result,  even  where  associaiioa  has 
had  the  greatest  infiocnce,  habit  t«  at  best  bat  a  half-worker  with 
nature,  for  in  propottioQ  as  the  habit  becomee  inreteratCt  we  ouut 
suppose  a  grcattrr  nomber  of  actual  imprcaions  to  hare  concurred  io 
producing  iu' 

Auociatioo  any  rehte  only  to  feelings,  habit  impKes  actioa,  a  dii- 
pocitioo  to  do  something.  Let  n$  suppose  then  that  it  were  posf&le 
to  accotint  ia  this  way  for  all  those  aiTectioos  which  relate  to  old 
objects,  aad  idcM«  which  depend  on  recalling  past  fecHogt  by  looUog 
back  into  our  tnemorieft.  But  the  momcDt  you  introduce  action  (if  il 
it  any  thing  nx>re  than  an  involuntary  repetition  of  certain  cnotioit 
witfaoM  either  end  or  object,  a  mere  trick,  and  abscDce  of  mind )  this 
princi|ile  can  be  of  no  use  without  the  aid  of  tome  other  lacutty  to 
enable  us  to  apply  old  aMociated  feelings  to  new  circmnstaacw,  nd  lo 
giire  the  will  t  new  direction. 

Mr.  Mac-Iotoah  in  his  public  lectures  used  to  deny  the  existcace 
of  such  a  feeling  as  general  benevolence  or  humanity,  on  the  groond 
that  all  our  affections  necesurily  owe  their  rise  to  particular  previous 
asiociatioos,  and  that  they  cannot  exist  at  all  o&lc&i  they  ha^e  been 
excited  before  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  objects.  If  I  were 
disposed  to  enter  particularly  into  this  questioo-*  I  might  say  ia  the 
first  place  that  such  a  feeling  as  general  benevolence  or  klndacss  to 
persons  whom  we  have  nerer  seen  or  beard  of  before  does  exht,  I 
shoold  not  scruple  to  charge  any  one  who  should  deny  this  with  the 
mtaiaJuUi,  with  prevaricating  either  to  himself,  or  others.  It  is  s 
flttxim  which  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  that  it  is 
necessary  to  strain  an  hypothesis  to  make  it  fit  the  facts,  not  to  deny 
the  hcu  because  they  do  not  square  with  the  hypothesis.  It  generally 
happens,  that,  when  a  metaphysical  paradox  is  first  started,  it  is 
thought  sufBcieat  by  a  vagoe  and  plausible  explanation  to  reconcile  it 
tolerably  well  with  known  facts :  afterwards  it  is  fouzxl  to  be  a  shorter 
way  and  savours  mure  of  a  certain  agreeable  daring  in  nutters  o( 
philosophy  and  dashes  the  spint  of  opposition  sooner  to  deny  the  £scts 
cm  the  strength  of  the  hypothesis. — Independently  however  of  all 
experimental  proof,  the  reasoning  as  it  is  applied  confutes  itself.  It 
is  said  that  habit  is  necessary  to  produce  a^fiection.  Now  suppose 
this,  in  what  sense  is  the  principle  true  ?     If  the  persons,  fcctings  and 

'  t  here  speak  of  association  as  disdiKt  from  inaffaiacion  or  the  effects  ti 
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actions  must  be  exactly  and  literally  the  same  in  both  cases,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  habit :  the  same  objects  and  circumstances  that 
influenced  me  to-day  cannot  possibly  influence  me  to-morrow.  Take 
the  example  of  a  child  to  whose  welfare  the  attention  of  the  parent  is 
constantly  directed.  The  simple  wants  of  the  child  are  never  exactly 
the  same  in  themselves,  the  accidental  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  combined  are  necessarily  varying  every  moment,  nor  are  the 
sentiments  and  temper  of  the  father  less  liable  to  constant  and 
imperceptible  tluctuations.  These  subtle  changes,  however,  and  this 
dissimilarity  in  subordinate  circumstances  do  not  prevent  the  father's 
affection  for  the  child  from  becoming  an  inveterate  habit.  If  there- 
fore it  is  merely  an  extraordinary  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  objects 
which  produces  an  extraordinary  degree  of  strength  in  the  habitual 
affection,  a  more  remote  and  imperfect  resemblance  in  the  objects 
ought  to  produce  proportionable  effects.  For  example,  the  cries  of  a 
stranger's  child  in  want  of  food  are  similar  to  those  of  his  own  when 
hungry,  the  expressions  of  their  countenances  are  similar,  it  is  also 
certain  that  wholesome  food  will  produce  similar  effects  upon  both, 
&c.  I  am  not  here  inquiring  into  the  degree  of  interest  which  the 
mind  wilt  feet  for  an  entire  stranger  (though  that  question  was  well 
answered  long  ago  by  the  story  of  the  Samaritan.}  My  object  is  to 
shew  that  as  to  mere  theory  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  two  cases ;  that  a  continued  habit  of  kindness  to  the  same  person 
implies  the  same  power  in  the  mind  as  a  general  disposition  to  feel  for 
others  in  the  same  situation ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  reason  us  out  of 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  make  men  believe  that  they  can  only 
ivA  for  themselves,  or  their  immediate  connections  is  not  only  an 
indecent  but  a  very  bungling  piece  of  sophistry. — The  child's  being 
personally  the  same  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  idea 
of  personal  identity  is  a  perfectly  generical  and  abstract  idea,  altogether 
distinct  from  association.  Any  other  artificial,  and  general  connection 
between  our  idea»  (as  that  of  the  same  species)  might  aa  well  pass  for 
association. 

The  commentators  on  Hartley  have  either  not  studied  or  not 
understood  him.  Otherwise  his  system  could  not  have  been  supposed 
to  favour  the  doctrine  of  selfishness.  My  quarrel  with  it  is  not  that 
it  proves  any  thing  against  the  notion  of  disinterestedness,  but  chat  it 
proves  nothing.  He  supposes  that  the  human  mind  is  neither 
naturally  selfish,  nor  naturally  benevolent;  that  we  are  equally 
indifferent  to  our  own  future  happiness  or  that  of  others,  and  equally 
capable  of  becoming  interested  in  either  according  to  circumstances. 
[See  his  account  of  the  origin  of  self-love,  page  370.]  The  difference 
between  this  account,  and  the  one  I   have  endeavoured  to  defend   is 
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that  I  fuppovc  that  the  idea  of  any  particular  positive  knowD  good 
either  relating  to  ouraelres  or  otheri  is  in  itself  an  efficient  raoctre  to 
action,  whereas  accordmg  to  Hartley  no  idea  either  of  oor  own 
interest  or  that  of  others  has  the  least  tendency  to  prodoce  asy  ndb 
e^ct  except  from  association.  He  infers  that  there  is  do  esiCtidL 
original  desire  o(  happiness  in  the  human  mind,  because  dtii  dcMV 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  or  is  di^reot  in  diifereot  persons, 
and  in  the  same  person  at  ditferent  times  according  to  the  bwDOor  he 
is  in,  &c.  This  objection  indeed  holds  true  if  applied  to  the  desire 
of  happiness  as  a  general  indefinite  unknown  object,  that  is,  to  a 
necessary,  mechanical,  uniform  disposition  in  man  as  a  metafihyMBl 
agent  to  the  pursuit  of  good  as  an  abstract  essence  without  any  regird 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  impressed  on  his  imaginatioo,  to  the 
knowledge  which  be  can  possibly  hare  of  any  object  as  good,  or  to 
his  immediste  disposition  to  be  affected  by  it,  I  have  however  all 
along  contended  that  the  desire  of  happiness  is  natural  to  the  mind 
only  in  consequence  of  the  idea,  or  knowledge  of  it,  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  is  natural  to  the  eye  to  see  when  the  object  is  pieseBWd 
to  it ;  to  which  it  is  no  objection  that  this  organ  is  eoducd  with 
different  degrees  of  sharpness  in  different  persons,  or  that  we  so«ne- 
times  see  better  than  at  others.  Neither  can  I  conceive  bow  the 
associated  impulses,  spoken  of  in  the  passage  above  referred  tOi, 
without  an  inherent,  independent  power  in  the  ideas  of  certain  objccti 
to  modify  the  will,  and  in  the  will  to  inHuence  our  actions  can  ever  ia 
any  instance  whatever  account  for  voluntary  action.  I  need  doc 
auempt  lo  shew  that  the  mechanical  impulses  to  the  pursuit  of  oor 
own  good  or  that  of  any  other  person  derived  fi'om  past  aswciatioos 
cannot  be  supposed  to  correspond  exactly  and  uniformly  with  the 
particiilar  successive  situations,  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  act, 
often  with  a  view  to  a  great  number  of  circumstances,  and  for  very 
complex  ends.  To  suppose  that  the  mechanical  tendencies  impresied 
on  the  muscles  by  any  panicular  series  of  j«st  objecu  can  only 
require  to  be  unfolded  to  produce  regular  and  consistent  action  is  like 
supposing  that  a  hand-organ  may  be  set  to  play  a  voluntary,  or  that 
the  nme  types  will  6erve  without  any  alteration  to  print  a  column  of 
a  newspaper  and  a  page  of  Tristram  Shandy.  A  child  for  instance  in 
going  into  a  strange  house  soon  after  he  had  learned  to  walk  would 
not  be  able  to  go  from  one  room  to  another  from  the  mere  force  of 
habit,  that  is  from  yielding  to,  or  rather  being  blindly  carried  forward 
by  the  impulse  of  his  past  associations  with  respect  to  walking  when 
at  home.  He  would  run  against  the  doors,  get  entangled  antMxng  the 
chairs,  fall  over  the  stair  case  :  he  would  commit  more  blunders  with 
his  eyes  wide  open  than  he  would  otherwifte  do  blind-folded, 
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would  be  worse  off  without  his  underBtanding  than  without  his  sight. 
He  might  feel  his  way  without  his  eyes,  but  without  his  understanding 
neither  his  hands  nor  eyes  would  be  of  any  use  to  him.  He  would 
be  incorrigible  to  fails  and  bruises.  Whoever  has  seen  a  blind  horse 
stagger  against  a  wall  and  then  start  back  from  it  awkward  and 
afirighted,  may  have  some  idea  of  the  surprise  which  we  should  con- 
stantly feel  at  the  effects  of  our  own  actions,  but  not  of  the  obstinate 
■tupidity  with  which  we  should  persist  in  them. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  account  here  given  does  not  include 
all  the  associations  which  really  take  place :  that  the  associations  are 
general  as  well  as  particular,  that  there  is  the  association  of  the  general 
idea  of  a  purpose^  of  the  words  to  ivali^  to  go  forwards^  &c.  and  that 
these  general  associated  ideas,  and  the  feelings  connected  with  them 
are  sufficient  to  carry  the  child  forward  to  the  place  he  has  in  view 
according  to  it's  particular  situation.  Association  they  say  does  not 
imply  that  the  very  same  mechanical  motions  should  be  again  excited 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  excited,  for  that  long 
trains  of  active  associations  may  be  transferred  from  one  object  to 
another  from  the  accidental  coincidence  of  a  single  circumstance,  from 
a  vague  abstraction,  from  a  mere  name.  This  principle  does  not 
therefore  resemble  a  book,  but  an  alphabet,  the  loose  chords  from 
which  the  hand  of  a  master  draws  their  accustomed  sounds  in  what 
order  he  pleases,  not  the  machinery  by  which  an  instrument  is  made 
to  play  whole  tunes  of  itself  in  a  set  order. 

I  have  no  objection  to  make  to  this  account  of  association  but  that 
nothing  will  follow  from  it,  and  that  nothing  is  explained  by  it.  Let 
us  see  how  it  will  affect  the  question  in  dispute. — We  will  therefore 
return  once  more  to  the  case  of  the  child  learning  to  walk.  How 
then  does  this  explanation  account  for  his  not  running  against  any 
object  which  stands  in  his  way  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  play-thing, 
if  he  has  not  been  used  to  meet  with  the  same  interruption  before  I 
Why  does  he  not  go  straight  on  in  the  old  direction  in  which  he  has 
always  followed  it  I — Because  he  is  afraid  of  the  blow,  which  would 
be  the  consequence  of  his  doing  so,  and  he  therefore  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  avoid  it.  This  supposes  that  he  has  met  with  blows  before, 
though  not  in  running  after  his  ball,  nor  from  that  particular  object 
which  he  dreads,  nor  from  one  situated  in  the  same  way,  or  connected 
with  the  same  associations.  But  this  difference  is  of  no  importance 
according  to  the  gloss :  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  his  fear  or  the 
eifort  which  it  leads  him  to  make  should  proceed  from  the  recollectioD 
of  a  former  blow  recurring  in  it's  proper  place,  and  stopping  him  by 
mechanical  sympathy,  as  it  bad  actually  done  before,  in  the  midst  of 
his  career.     He  is  stopped  by  the  idea  of  a  pain  which  he  has  not 
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yei  felt,  and  which  can  only  afTecr  him  as  a  general,  or  reprcBcntaUTe 
idea  of  paio,  the  object  being  new*  and  there  being  nothing  in  his 
past  associations  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  recalled  by  inemory 
to  produce  the  necessary  action.  Here  then  he  evidently  conslrucU 
an  artiiicial  idea  of  pain  beyond  his  actual  experience,  or  he  takes  the 
old  idea  of  pain  which  subsisted  in  his  memory,  and  connects  it  by 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  call  imagination  with  an  entirely  new 
object ;  and  thus  torn  out  of  it*s  place  in  the  lists  of  memory,  oot 
strengthened  by  it's  connection  with  any  old  associated  ideas,  nor 
moving  on  with  the  routine  of  habitual  impulses,  it  does  not  fail  on 
that  account  to  influence  the  will  and  through  that  the  motions  of  the 
body. — Now  if  any  one  chooses  to  consider  this  as  the  effect  of 
association,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  same  kind  of  aMociatioo, 
howeTcr,  must  apply  to  the  interest  we  take  in  the  feelings  of  others, 
though  perfect  strangers  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  we  feel  for 
ourselves.  All  that  can  ever  take  place  in  the  imaginary  anticipation 
either  of  our  own  feelings  or  thooe  of  others  can  be  nothing  more 
than  some  sort  q\  transposition  and  modilication  of  the  old  idea^  of 
memory,  or  if  there  is  nny  thing  peculiar  to  this  act  of  the  miod,  it  it 
equally  necessary  to  our  feeling  any  interest  in  our  own  future 
impressions,  or  those  of  others.  According  to  this  account  therefore 
the  old  idea  of  physical  pain  must  be  called  up  whenever  I  see  any 
Other  person  in  the  like  danger,  and  the  associated  action  along  with 
it,  just  as  much  as  if  I  were  exposed  to  the  same  danger  myself. 
This  is  1  believe  the  doctrine  of  sympathy  advanced  by  Adam  Smith 
in  his  *  Theory  of  Mora!  Sentiments.'  It  is  in  fact  neither  self-love 
nor  benevolence,  neither  fear  nor  compassion,  nor  voluntary  attach- 
ment to  any  thing,  but  an  unmeaning  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock kept  up  between  the  nerves  and  muscles.  But  it  seems  to  me 
a  much  more  rational  way  to  suppose  that  the  idea  does  not  lose  it's 
efficacy  by  being  combined  with  different  circumstances,  that  it  retains 
the  same  general  nature  as  the  original  impression,  that  it  therefore 
gives  a  new  and  immediate  impulse  to  the  mind,  and  that  it's  tendency 
to  produce  action  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  association  between  the 
original  impression,  and  a  particular  action,  which  it  mechanically 
excites  over  again.  First,  because  the  connection  between  the 
impression  and  action  was  not  accidental  but  necessary,  and  therefore 
the  connection  between  the  idea  and  action  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
associationf  but  to  the  general  nature  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
simitar  effects  follow  from  similar  causes.  Secondly,  if  the  imaginary 
or  general  idea  were  entirely  powerless  in  itself  except  as  a  mean*  of 
exciting  some  former  impulse  connected  with  physical  pain,  none  but 
the  very  identical  action  formerly  excited  could  result  A'om  it,  that  is 
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if  I  could  not  aroid  an  object  in  the  same  way  that  1  had  formerly 
dooe  I  should  not  attempt  to  arotd  it  at  all,  but  remain  quite  hclpIe&A, 
Thirdly,  because  the  idea5  of  future  objects  having  no  effect  at  all  on 
my  feelings  or  actions,  atKl  the  connection  between  the  original 
associated  iraprcsfiions  being  the  strongest  and  must  certain  of  all 
others,  any  particular  train  of  mechanical  impulses  being  once  set  in 
motion  would  necessarily  go  on  in  the  old  way  unrestrained  by  any 
idea  of  consequences  till  they  were  stopped  again  by  actual  pain. — It 
is  plain  however  that  the  activity  of  the  understanding  prevents  this 
rough  rebuke  of  experience,  that  the  will  (and  our  actions  with  it) 
bends  and  turns  and  winds  according  to  every  change  of  circumstances 
and  impulse  of  imagination,  that  we  need  only  foresee  certain  evils  as 
the  consequences  of  our  actions  in  order  to  avoid  them.  The  sup- 
position that  the  idea  ot  any  particular  motion  necessary  to  a  given 
end,  or  of  the  different  motions  which  combined  together  constitute 
some  regular  action  is  sufficient  to  produce  that  action  by  a  subtle  law 
of  association  can  only  apply  to  those  different  motions  after  they  are 
willed,  not  to  the  willing  them.  That  is,  there  must  be  a  previous 
determination  of  the  will,  or  feeling  of  remote  good  connected  with 
the  idea  of  the  action  before  it  can  have  any  effect.  The  idea  of  any 
action  must  be  in  itself  perfectly  indifferent,  being  always  advantageous, 
useless,  or  mischievous  according  to  circumsunces.  I  cannot  there- 
fore see  any  reason  according  to  this  hypothesis  why  I  should  will  or 
be  inclined  to  make  any  exertions  not  originating  in  some  mechanical 
impulse  that  happens  to  be  strongest  at  the  time,  merely  because  they 
may  be  necessary  to  avoid  an  imaginary  evil  which  of  itself  does  not 
cause  the  slightest  emotion  in  my  mind  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
barely  thinking  of  any  external  action  is  always  immediately  to  be 
followed  by  that  action  without  a  particular  warrant  from  the  will, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  reasonable  action  among  men,  our 
actions  would  be  more  ridiculous  than  those  of  a  monkey,  or  of  a 
man  possessed  with  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  they  would  resemble  the 
diseased  starts  and  (its  of  a  madman,  not  the  actions  of  a  reasonable 
being.  We  should  thrust  our  hands  into  the  Bre,  dash  our  heads 
against  the  wall,  leap  down  precipices,  and  commit  more  absurdities 
every  moment  of  our  lives  than  were  performed  by  Don  Quixote  with 
so  much  labour  and  study  by  way  of  penance  in  the  heart  of  the 
Brown  Mountain.  The  tnomentum  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  give 
direction  and  constancy  to  any  of  our  actions ;  and  this  again  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  ideas  of  fiiture  good  and  evil,  and  the 
connection  which  the  mind  perceives  between  certain  actions,  and  the 
attainment  of  the  one  or  the  prevention  of  the  other.  If  our  actions 
did  not  naturally  slide  into  this  track,  if  they  did  not  follow  the 
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I  have  done  a  particaLar  adam  mtth  a 
I  hare  had  in  my  miiid  ac  the  tiine  tfae  yiajjl  idra  a£  : 
Msmethzng  luc^  coanecsed  «idi  ray  actloa.     Wfaat  fag 
witb  my  ability  zo  peifium  any  odkcr  acuoo,  be  it  ever 
becanae  ir  is  aloo  connected  with  a  |aiqwM-?      The 
ctffacr  OK  a  patticiiBr  pBrposc*  or  or  a 
only  hate  an  TiiiiiiiiTMir  wiMfamij  ti» 

with  which  tc  wu  aaaooatsd,  aot  any  ^ctsoo  wtiafever*  raexdy- 
tt.  nsay  hare  a  coosKCtsoQ.   with   wme   reraoig    good,      ^o    Oc 
or  actJoBifc     Par  let  ever  lo  ousy  uuEcRBt  aciaonv  hni 
witb  the  idea  of  a  porpoK^  tfasi  vtQ  me  ra  tiie  leant 
nw  CO  pcnorn  any  uAanuedute  accionv  or  tw  coodnne  tlie  old 
io  a  difeeat  order  with  a  view  ta  a  pardcabr  puiputy  tmleM  «e  ffm 
to  the  idea  of  this  pamoilar  purpose  as  a  general  idea  of  good  as 
to  Goo&nw  ow  MTtiongy  and  nrce  dtest  ntt 
I  p3R  ■denl  tBtt  fanng  onoe  ndiBtfaGd  n 
ideas  of  the  sme  general  otfofe  u  s&ct  tfae  will 
may  fay  a  parity  of  rcasODBg  ■4yjoL  tlttt  tikk 
is  capable  of  being  cramfeirod  by  wsocintjon  to  the  most 
idcast  which,  as  far  aa  tfacy  iiwiidih   one  auufaei,  wfll  oj 
general  motives  to  action,  or  give  a  necesary  bias  to  the  vvnL 
iz  thii  analogy  holds  with  respect  to  secondary  and  amacut 
whkh  arc  not  m  their  own  nasore  affied  lo  acboOt  nody  it  m 
BBOch  more  with  rcnect  to  the  direct^  or^pnl  motives 
tfae  idew  of  good  and  evil,  wfaete  the  power  inheres  ra  the  very 
ttatttre  ot  the  ootect^     Mv  being  led  to  perronn  mtfercBt  actioBt  with 
which  the  same  abstract  idea  of  otflity  is  connected  is  not  then^R] 
properly  owing  u>  assodation,  bat  because  aoy  ideas  or  ■wtries  of  the 
same  kind  whether  derived  unn  a  new  unpremBOy  or  ■■de  chk  byi 
ehe  ifuagiBjtion,  or  only  general  Axhn^  noat  natanBy  iw^iifxH*  ih^j 
will  in  the  same  manner,  and  this  ""|m*^  beisg  ODce  gtven*  the 
■rawtiag  mahes  choice  of  rach  means  as  are  perceited  to  be 
lo  the  attjinnicut  of  the  given  objixt.     For,  aiter  all,  the 
of  oar  purposes  must  be  left  to  the  nndemmfiog.     Tfae 
direct  ideas  of  things  m%tit  exdte  emotion,  vofitiao,  or  actinw ;  bat 
it  would  be  the  volition  of  the  objects  or  feelii^  themselves,  not  di 
the  means  necessary  to  produce  them.     Feelmg  alone  is  thuefore 
iHofideiK  to  the  production  of  voluntary  actioD.     Keitfaer  ii  ic  to  be 
Bccoonted  for  from  association.     The  actual  mcaDs  pecessary  to  ^tt 
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production  of  a  given  end  are  willed,  not  because  those  very  means 
have  been  already  associated  with  that  particular  end  (for  this  docs 
not  happen  once  in  a  thousand  times)  but  because  those  means  are 
known  to  be  inseparable  from  the  attainment  of  that  end  in  the  given 
circumstances. 

There  is  however  another  objection  to  the  disinterested  hypothesis, 
which  was  long  ago  stated  by  Hobbes,  Rochefocault,  and  the  author 
of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and  has  been  since  adopted  and  glossed  over 
by  Helvetiua.  It  is  pretended  that  in  wishing  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  others  we  only  wish  to  remove  the  uneasiness  which  pity  creates  in 
our  own  minds,  that  all  our  actions  are  necessarily  selfish,  as  they 
all  arise  from  some  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  existing  in  the  mind 
of  the  individual,  and  that  whether  we  intend  our  own  good  or 
that  of  others,  the  immediate  gratification  connected  with  the  idea 
of  any  object  is  the  sole  motive  which  determines  us  in  the  pursuit 
of  it. 

First,  this  objection  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  in  dispute. 
For  if  it  is  allowed  that  the  idea  of  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  others 
excites  an  immediate  interest  in  the  mind,  if  we  feel  sorrow  and 
anxiety  for  their  imaginary  distresses  exactly  in  the  same  way  that 
we  do  for  oar  own,  and  are  impelled  to  action  by  the  same  motives, 
whether  the  action  has  for  it's  object  our  own  good  or  that  of  others, 
the  nature  of  man  as  a  voluntary  agent  must  be  the  same,  the  effect  of 
the  principle  impelling  him  must  be  the  same,  whether  we  call  this 
principle  self-love,  or  benevolence,  or  whatever  refinements  we  may 
introduce  into  our  manner  of  explaining  it.  The  relation  of  man  to 
himself  and  others  as  a  moral  being  is  plainly  determined,  for  whether 
a  regard  to  the  future  welfare  of  himself  and  others  is  the  real,  or 
only  the  ostensible  motive  of  his  actions,  they  all  tend  to  one  or  other 
of  these  objects,  and  to  one  as  directly  as  the  other,  which  is  the  only 
thing  worth  inquiring  about.  All  that  can  be  meant  by  the  most 
disinterested  benevolence  must  be  this  immediate  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  it  could  never  be  supposed  that  man  is  more 
immediately  affected  by  the  interests  of  others  than  he  can  be  even  by 
his  own.  If  by  self-love  we  understand  any  thing  beyond  the  impulse 
of  the  present  moment,  it  can  be  no  more  a  mechanical  thing  than  the 
most  refined  and  comprehensive  benevolence.  I  only  contend  then 
that  we  are  naturally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  others  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  interested  in  our  own  future 
welfare.  Self-love  used  in  the  sense  which  the  above  objection 
implies  must  therefore  mean  something  very  different  from  an  exclusive 
principle  of  deliberate,  calculating  selfishness,  which  must  render  us 
indifferent  to  every  thing  bat  oar  own  advantage,  or  from  the  love  of 
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QKtafed 
htmmck^mgmttA^mtakm,^    It 
Maum&J—  ■  ihclaveaf  ockcriidiat  ^m  lave 
fa«yUr  by  iIk  pcnoa  wfe  lofCi  tkeB*  fat  lUi  would  be  to  sy  tb«  fe 
■■■K  lofe  thoB  aad  BOt  kwe  tbcB  at  tbe  ne  iMMv  vkidi  » 
Tba  abaud  iBfacmce,  I  sot.  codd  ancr  far 

order  to  fed  for  ocbert,  ve  maai  ia  ittfixj  fed   wtiinE      Tbi 

cfeariy  thtt  it  ■  ahnyi  tbe 
Im  not  that  be  alvay*  limtt  Hmttfi  foe  it  u  to  be  ftfiJimd  tbM  tbe 
word  i^  bu  wbk  ii>c  Miiig  ia  it«  and  it  voold  b»c  ■liwdiailj  mk 
u  til,  if  ootbing  more  were  tnrmdfH  hf  it  tbia  wkj  object  or 
lOiprcMion  cxittiog  io  the  mtod.  Self-kyve  vooU  merdy  ufykf^  tbe 
forwc  of  •ometbiogp  and  tbe  <fiaiactioo  Ixfeea  osracbo  aod  otbcn 
be  qvtc  ooofooadcd.  It  thcrdbre  becomes  necesury  to  set  fisncs  to 
ibc  If  ning  of  tbe  term. 

First,  it  may  «igxuiy.  as  expLnoed  ibovc,  the  lore  or  afatioa 
excited  by  tbe  idea  of  oar  own  good,  aad  tbe  copscippos  porsait  of  it 
Bs  a  general,  remote,  ideal  thiag.  Id  tliit  ccsise,  tbat  is  cooaidcFed 
with  rcftpect  to  the  proposed  end  of  our  actions,  I  bare  ibewa 
soficiently  that  there  is  no  exchmre  principle  of  self-love  in  the 
human  mind  which  conitantiy  impels  us  to  pursoe  our  own  advantage 
and  nothing  but  that,  and  that  it  must  be  equally  absurd  to  ooosider 
cithrr  Mrlf-lovc  or  beneroleocc  as  a  physical  operation. 

Anotbrr  icnse  uf  the  terra  may  be,  that  the  mdulgence  of  certain 
aiTectioos  necessarily  tends  without  our  thinking  of  it  to  our 
*  See  prefioe  to  Butkr't  Semoos. 
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gratitication,  and  that  the  impulse  to  prolong  a  state  of  pleasure  and 
put  a  Btop  to  whatever  gives  the  mind  the  least  uneasiness  is  the  real 
spring  and  over-ruling  principle  of  our  actions.  No  matter  whether 
the  impression  existing  in  my  mind  is  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  whether 
it  is  an  idea  of  my  own  good  or  that  of  another,  it*8  effect  on  the 
mind  is  entirely  owing  to  this  involuntary  attachment  to  whatever 
contributes  to  my  own  gratification,  and  aversion  from  actual  pain. 
Or  the  mind  is  so  constructed  that  without  forethought  or  any 
reflection  on  itself  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  prolong  and  heighten 
a  state  of  pleasurable  feeling,  and  instantly  remove  ^««ry  painful 
feeling.  This  tendency  must  be  wholly  unconscious;  the  moment 
my  own  gratification  is  indirectly  adverted  to  by  the  mind  as  the 
consequence  of  indulging  certain  feelings,  and  so  becomes  a  distinct 
motive  to  action,  it  returns  back  into  the  limits  of  deliberate, 
calculating  selfishness ;  and  it  has  been  shewn  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  idea  of  our  own  good  which  makes  it  a  proper  motive  of  action 
more  than  that  of  others.  There  appears  to  be  as  little  propriety  in 
making  the  mechanical  tendency  to  our  own  good  the  foundation  of 
human  actions.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  deny  Uie 
mere  matter  of  fact,  that  such  is  the  natural  disposition  of  the  human 
mind.  We  do  not  oo  every  occasion  blindly  consult  the  interest  of 
the  moment,  there  is  no  instinctive,  unerring  bias  to  our  own  good, 
controuling  all  other  impulses,  and  guiding  them  to  it's  own  purposes. 
It  is  not  true  that  in  giving  way  to  the  feelings  either  of  sympathy  or 
rational  self-interest  (by  one  or  other  of  which  feelings  my  actions 
are  constantly  governed 'J  I  always  yield  to  that  impulse  which  is 
accompanied  with  most  pleasure  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  I  yield 
to  the  strongest  inclination,  but  not  that  my  strongest  inclination  is  to 
pleasure.  The  idea  of  the  relief  I  may  afford  to  a  person  in  extreme 
distress  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  degree  of 
pleasurable  sensation  to  counterbalance  the  painful  feeling  his  immediate 
distress  occasions  in  my  mind.  It  is  certain  that  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  may  prevail  without  altering  my  purpose  in 
the  least ;  I  am  held  to  my  purpose  hy  the  idea  (which  I  cannot  get 
rid  of)  of  what  another  suH^ers,  and  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  alleviate 
his  suffering,  not  that  that  idea  is  always  the  most  agreeable  contem- 


'  At  far  ai  the  love  of  good  or  bappmeaa  opcratea  as  a  general  principle  of  actios, 
it  if  in  this  u-ay,  I  have  tuppoaed  this  principle  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  nnr 
actions,  because  I  Hid  not  desire  to  enter  into  the  question.  If  I  ihould  ever 
finish  the  plan  which  I  have  began,  I  ihall  eudcavoor  to  ibcw  that  the  love  of 
happiness  even  in  the  moit  general  sense  docs  not  account  for  the  passions  of  men. 
The  love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of  power  are  I  think  distinct  principles  of  action, 
and  mix  with,  and  modify  all  onr  porauita.     See  Butter  as  quoted  above. 
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piatioo  I  could  hare.  The  taioA  is  ofica  haomed  by  painfbl 
aad  rccoiicctioaSf  not  that  we  court  their  couipany,  but  utat  ve 
■hake  them  otT»  cveo  though  we  rHtc  to  do  it.  Why  does  a 
of  the  town  alwayi  turn  rouad  to  look  ai  uiolfaer  fiiicr  tbao  hentMi 
Why  doe«  the  enrious  man  torment  himself  by  dvelliog  oa  die 
adrantages  of  his  rival  ?  Not  from  the  plcatarc  it  affords  him.  Wliy 
then  thoold  it  be  maintained  that  the  feelings  of  compassion,  gcfkcrMaty, 
&c.  cannot  possibly  actuate  the  mind,  but  because  and  in  as  far  a$ 
they  contribute  to  our  own  satisfaction  f  Those  who  willing 
perform  the  mo^t  painful  duties  of  friendship  or  humanity  do  oot  do 
this  from  the  immediate  gratification  atteodbg  it ;  it  is  as  easy  to  cora 
away  from  a  beggar  as  to  relieve  him ;  and  if  the  mind  were  ooi 
goremcd  by  a  sense  of  truth,  and  of  the  real  consequences  of  it's 
actions,  we  should  treat  the  distresses  of  others  with  the  same  sort  of 
feeling  as  we  go  to  see  a  tragedy  because  we  know  that  the  pleasure 
will  be  greater  than  the  pain.  There  is  indeed  a  false  and  bastard 
kind  of  feeling  which  Li  governed  altogether  by  a  regard  to  this 
reaction  of  pity  on  oar  own  minds,  and  which  therefore  serves  more 
strongly  to  distinguish  the  true.  So  there  is  a  false  fear,  as  well  as  a 
refined  self-interest.  We  very  often  shrink  from  immediate  pain, 
though  wc  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  our  obtaining  some  important 
object ;  and  at  other  times  undergo  the  most  painful  operations  in 
order  to  avoid  some  greater  evil  at  a  distance. — In  the  sense  which 
the  objection  implies,  my  love  of  another  is  not  the  love  of  myself 
but  as  it  operates  to  produce  my  own  good.  The  mind  la  supposed 
to  be  mechanically  attached  to.  or  to  fly  from  every  idea  or  impresskn 
simply  as  it  affects  it  with  pleasure,  or  pain.  And  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  might  with  some  propriety  be  said  to  be  actuated  by  a  phnopie 
of  mechanical  or  practical  self-love.  If  however  there  is  no  sudi 
principle  regulating  my  attachment  to  others  by  my  own  convenience, 
very  little  foundation  will  be  left  for  the  mechanical  theory.  For, 
secondly,  the  re:i!  question  is,  why  do  we  sympathize  with  others  a: 
all  ?  It  seems  we  arc  first  impelled  by  self-love  to  fee!  uneasiness  at 
the  prospect  of  another's  suffering,  in  order  that  the  same  principle  of 
tender  concern  for  ourselves  may  afterwards  impel  us  to  get  rid  of 
that  uneasiness  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  suffering  which  is  the 
cause  of  it.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  in  compassionating  the  distrtsii 
of  others  we  are  only  affected  by  our  own  pain  or  uneasiness,  since 
this  very  pain  arises  from  our  compassion.  It  is  putting  the  effect 
before  the  cause.  Before  I  can  be  affected  by  my  own  pain,  I  must 
first  be  put  in  pain.  If  I  am  affected  by,  or  feci  pain  and  sorrow  at 
an  idea  existing  in  my  mind,  which  idea  in  neither  pain  itself  nor  an 
idea  of  my  own  pain,  I  wonder  in  what  sense  this  can  be  called  the 
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love  of  myself.  Again,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  if 
the  pain  which  this  idea  gives  me  does  not  impel  me  to  get  rid  of  it 
as  it  gives  tne  pain  or  as  it  actually  affects  myself  as  a  distinct, 
momentary  impression,  but  as  it  is  connected  with  other  ideas,  that  is, 
is  supposed  to  affect  another,  how  I  say  this  can  be  considered  as  the 
effect  of  self-love.  The  object,  effort  or  struggle  of  the  mind  is  not 
to  remove  the  idea  or  immediate  feeling  of  pain  from  the  individual 
or  to  put  a  stop  to  that  feeling  as  it  affects  his  temporary  interest,  but 
to  produce  a  disconnection  (whatever  it  may  cost  him)  between 
certain  ideas  of  other  things  existing  in  his  mind,  namely  the  idea  of 
pain,  and  the  idea  of  another  person.  Self,  mere  physical  self,  is 
entirely  forgotten  both  practically  and  consciously.  My  own  good  is 
neither  the  exciting  cause  nor  the  immediate  result  of  the  feeling  by 
which  I  am  actuated.  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  idea  of  the  pain 
which  another  feels  as  it  affects  myself,  but  it  excites  repugnance, 
uneasiness,  or  active  aversion  in  my  mind,  as  it  affects,  or  is  connected 
with  the  idea  of  another ;  and  it  is  because  I  know  that  certain 
actions  will  prevent  or  remove  that  pain  from  that  other  person 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  perceived  effects  to  be 
connected  together  in  nature,  that  I  •wilt  those  actions  for  that 
purpose,  or  that  their  ideas  take  hold  of  my  mind,  and  affect  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  their  volition.  In  shorty  the  change  which 
the  mind  endeavours  to  produce  is  not  in  the  relation  of  a  certain 
painful  idea  to  itself  as  perceiving  it,  but  in  the  relation  of  certain 
ideas  of  external  things  to  one  another.  If  this  is  not  suiiicient  to 
make  the  distinction  intelligible,  I  cannot  express  it  any  better. 
*  Oh,  but'  (it  will  be  said)  *I  cannot  help  feeling  pain  when  I  see 
another  in  actual  pain,  or  get  rid  of  the  idea  by  any  other  means  than 
by  relieving  the  person,  and  knowing  that  it  exists  no  longer.'  But 
will  this  prove  that  my  love  of  others  ia  regulated  by  my  love  of 
myself,  or  that  my  self-love  is  subservient  to  my  love  of  others  ? 
What  hinders  me  from  immediately  removing  the  pinful  idea  from 
my  mind  but  that  my  sympathy  with  others  8t.^nds  in  the  way  of  it? 
That  this  independent  attachment  to  the  good  of  others  is  a  natural, 
unavoidable  feeling  of  the  human  mind  is  what  I  do  not  wish  to  deny. 
It  is  also,  if  you  will,  a  mechanical  feeling ;  but  then  it  is  neither  a 
physical,  nor  a  selfish  mechanism.  I  see  colours,  hear  sounds,  feel 
heat,  and  cold,  and  believe  that  two  and  two  make  four  by  a  certain 
mechanism,  or  from  the  necessary  structure  of  the  human  mind  j  hut 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  this  has  any  thing  to  do  with  self-love. — 
One  half  of  the  process,  namely  the  connecting  the  sense  of  pain  with 
the  idea  of  it,  is  evidently  contrary  to  self-love;  nor  do  I  see  any 
more  reason  for  ascribing  the  uneasiness,  or  active  impulse  which 
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Mow  CO  ilMt  firittcipkr  wmct  my  amm  pnA  i»  aekker  rhn«^.  of  is 

it,  mar  does  k  CoBov  6««i  it  rxccfc  indirecdy,  Aswrfy  and  oa»- 

dibooilly.    TW  mrrlttiwral  tf  iliaij  co  n^  own  am  a 

Utofrr  Irooi  bon^cbenil  luiMg,  or  immiI  Mathe  of 

tlw  il  is  coMtsflUy  opermfad  aad  ili  ft  rti  il  by  k.     If  k  sfaoaU  far 

aanrercd  th«  thcK  ratnctaoai  aod  ■)— tifc  aiiiws  of  the  yciDdfilrof 

self-loTtf  art  a  osceswry  coaseqosce  of  tfar  ■&»»  of  o  tbakaa^  bciq^ 

accrioo  with  i  power  of  reflcctkio,  cfaai  k,  a  flnad  riflilii  of  WRsifi^f 
the  coaseqneDcct  of  ttua^  bryood  ksetf,  aad  of  (Bag  aninispd  fay 

thrro.  To  uk  therefore  wbether  if  tt  were  pntigiir  to  get  rid  of  ay 
own  ttPcawDCM  wiihoot  mppodog  the  ■nrwnrss  of  jauthei  to  far 
ioiimumI  1  diould  wish  to  rcmorc  it^  is  foreign  to  the  pMpuoc  ;  tar  k 
h  to  fluppove  that  the  idea  of  another's  oneasioess  it  not  an 
object  M  uneasiDcts  to  me,  or  chat  by  nuking  a  distiDCtioo  of 
between  the  idea  of  what  another  supers,  and  the  mirasfness  k 
in  me,  the  former  will  cease  to  give  me  any  unfisinri 
coniradiction.  A  queitioo  might  as  well  be  pot  whether  if 
garc  mc  pain,  ami  pain  pleasure,  I  should  not  Uke  pain*  and 
pleasure.  So  long  as  the  idea  of  what  another  suffers  is  a  neccsnry 
source  of  uneasiness  to  me,  and  the  motiTe  and  guide  of  my  actaott* 
it  il  not  true  that  my  only  concern  h  for  myself,  or  that  I  am  gorerned 
solely  by  a  principle  of  self-interest. — The  body  hai  a  mechanical 
tendency  to  shrink  from  physical  pain  :  this  may  be  called  mechanical 
self-lovr,  because,  though  the  good  of  the  individual  is  not  the  object 
of  the  aciion,  it  is  the  immediate  and  natural  effect  of  it.  The  more- 
mcru  which  is  dictated  by  nature  is  directly  followed  by  the  cessation 
of  the  pain  by  which  the  indiridual  was  annoyed.  The  evil  is  com- 
pletely removed  with  respect  to  the  individual,  the  moment  the  objea 
IS  at  a  distance  from  him  ;  but  it  only  exists  ae  it  affects  the  individual, 
it  is  therefore  completely  at  an  end  when  it  ceases  to  affect  him. 
The  only  thing  necessary  therefore  is  to  produce  this  change  in  the 
relation  of  the  body  to  the  object ;  now  this  is  the  exact  tendency  of 
the  impulse  produced  by  bodily  pain,  that  is,  it  shrinks  af  the  pain  and 
Jrom  the  object.  The  being  does  not  sutfer  a  moment  longer  than  he 
can  help  it :  for  there  is  nothing  that  should  induce  him  to  remain  in 
pain.  The  Iwdy  is  not  tied  down  to  do  penance  under  the  discipline 
of  external  ubjects,  till  by  fulfilling  certain  conditions,  from  which  it 
reap!  no  benefit,  it  obtains  a  release ;  all  it's  exertions  tend  immediately 
to  It's  own  relief.  The  body  (at  least  according  to  the  accoant  here 
spoken  of)  is  a  machine  so  contrived,  that,  as  far  as  depends  on  itself, 
il  always  tends  to  it's  own  good,  in  the  mind,  on  the  contrary,  there 
Are  numbcrlcsB  lets  and  impcdimcDts  that  interfere  with  this  object 
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inseparable  from  it'e  very  nature ;  the  body  stnTcs  to  produce  such 
alterations  in  it's  relation  to  other  things  as  conduce  to  it's  own 
advantage,  the  mind  seeks  to  aher  the  rclationft  of  other  things  to  one 
another  ;  the  body  itfves  it's  own  good,  for  it  tends  to  it,  tlie  under- 
standing is  not  governed  solely  by  this  principle,  for  it  is  constantly 
aiming  at  other  objects.  To  make  the  two  cases  of  physical 
uneasiness,  and  compassion  parallel,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose 
either  an  involuntary  tendency  in  the  muscles  to  remove  every  painful 
object  from  anotlier  through  mechanical  sympathy,  or  that  the  real 
object  of  compassion  was  to  remove  the  nervous  uneasiness,  occasioned 
by  the  idea  of  another's  pain,  as  an  abstract  sens^ition  existing  in  my 
mindy  totally  unconnected  with  the  idea  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Lastly,  should  any  desperate  metaphysician  persist  in  affirming  that 
my  love  of  others  is  still  the  love  of  myself  because  the  impression 
exciting  my  sympathy  must  exist  in  my  mind  and  so  be  a  part  of 
myself,  I  should  answer  that  this  is  using  words  without  affixing  any 
distinct  meaning  to  them.  The  love  or  atfeclion  excited  by  any 
general  idea  existing  in  my  mind  can  no  more  be  said  to  be  the  love 
of  myself  than  the  idea  of  another  person  is  the  idea  of  myself 
because  it  is  I  who  perceive  it.  This  method  oi  reasoning,  however, 
will  not  go  a  great  way  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  an  abstract  principle 
of  self-interest,  for  by  the  same  rule  it  would  follow  that  I  hate  myself 
in  hating  any  other  person.  Indeed  upon  this  principle  the  whole 
structure  of  language  is  a  continued  absurdity.  Whatever  can  be 
made  the  object  of  our  thoughts  must  be  a  part  of  ourselves,  the  whole 
world  is  contained  within  us,  I  am  no  longer  John  or  James,  but 
every  one  that  I  know  or  can  think  of,  I  am  the  least  part  of  myself, 
my  self-interest  is  extended  as  far  as  my  thoughts  can  reach,  I  can 
love  no  one  but  I  must  love  myself  in  him,  in  hating  others  I  also 
hate  myself.  In  this  sense  no  one  can  ao  much  as  think  of,  much  less 
love  any  one  besides  himself,  for  he  can  only  think  of  his  own  thoughts. 
If  our  generous  feelings  are  thus  to  be  construed  into  selfishness,  our 
malevolent  ones  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  be  disinterested,  for  they 
arc  directed  against  ourselves,  that  is  against  the  ideas  of  certain 
persons  in  our  minds.  If  I  can  have  no  feeling  for  any  one  but 
myself,  I  can  have  no  feeling  about  any  one  but  myself.  Suppose 
I  am  seized  with  a  fit  of  rage  against  a  man,  and  take  up  a  knife  to 
stab  him,  the  (quantity  of  malice,  which  according  to  the  common 
notion  is  here  directed  against  another,  must  according  to  this  system 
fall  upon  myself.  I  sec  a  man  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  table, 
towards  whom  I  think  I  feel  the  greatest  rancour,  but  in  fact  I  only 
feel  it  against  myself.  For  what  is  this  man  whom  I  think  I  see 
before  me  but  an  object  existing  in  my  mind,  and  therefore  a  part  of 
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degrading  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  the  only  thing  io  dispute.  (If 
selfishness  is  to  mean  generosity,  there  is  an  end  at  once  of  the 
dispute.)  And  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  connection 
between  the  visible  impression  and  the  feeling  of  pain  is  of  a  totally 
different  kind  from  the  connection  between  the  feeling  of  pain,  and 
the  same  wound  when  inflicted  on  my  own  body.  The  one  is  an 
affair  of  sensation,  the  other  is  entirely  an  affair  of  imagination.  My 
love  of  others  cannot  therefore  be  built  upon  the  love  of  myself, 
considering  this  last  as  the  effect  of  '  physical  sensibility/  and  the 
moment  we  resolve  self-love  into  the  rational  pursuit  of  a  remote 
object,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  both,  and 
that  the  love  of  others  has  the  same  necessary  foundation  in  the  human 
mind  as  the  love  of  ourselves. 
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NOTES 
THE    PLAIN   SPEAKER 

ESSAY  I.     OS  THE  PROSE  STYLE  OF  POETS 

I.  Ihjia  rtaiif  etc     See  toL  tuL  p.  319  [A  Fino  ^ du  Emglhk  &Mgt). 

5.  Featkendf  ne^Ugpd  ekimp. 

*Thit  Bnfcatfaer'd  two-legged  thing,  a  loa.' 

Drjden'i  Ab%slm  mmd  AckitTpJkl,  i.  1 70. 
Um^Uaiiitg  ^n  amd  tkxrpu     d,  *■  Straining  hanh  dttcordt  and  nnpleasing 

sLirp.'  Rz^n  and  yniia,  ni-  5. 
ffis  Mnu  kzs  itrx  nUnt.  W^vtrUy  was  pttblishcd  in  1S14,  the  Lord  of  tk* 
hUs  in  1S15  ;  other  aovcis  t'oUowcti,  anH,  with  the  exception  of  Harud  tkt 
DjMfaJtUj  pablished  in  1817,  Sir  Walter^t  work  was  confoed  to  novels 
antil  the  issue  of  Haiidim  Hill  in  1822.  Scott  pabticly  acknowledged  his 
aathorship  of  the  the  H^tvrrUy  Awc/i  on  Feb.  23,  1827. 

6.  TkM  traial^tm  <if  OissmCi  p^ems.    James  Macphersui's  (>736-i796)  lo-callcd 

translations  were  poblisfaed  in  1761-1763. 

Skiftak^rj's  Oiartctrrisiics.  Ciarseterums  if  Mtm,  MoJann,  Ofhdita  mmd 
Tlmts  (171 1],  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (1671- 
iTij]  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbary,  who,  sass  Sidgwick,  was  *tiie  first  to 
nuke  pcychological  experience  the  basis  of  ethics.*  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
says  that  Hazlitt's  attention  was  drawn  to  this  work  in  BaskerviUe't 
edition,  which  his  father  is  represented  as  reading  in  the  od  painting 
executed  in  1804. 

/Vffi.v  cumtiMiiai.     Otkellsj  ni.  3. 

Hinu  T»ake.  John  Home  Tooke  (1736-1812)  was  elected  Member  for  Old 
Samm  in  iloi,  after  onsncGessfnUy  contesting  Westminster  ia  1790  and 
1-97- 

Tkt  Pcrtratt  nf  KxilUr^  RitisTdiim,  aatd  tiieri.  Sir  God^y  Knel!«r  (1648- 
1723},  painter  of  the  fCit-Cat  Clab  Portraits,  and  Jonathan  Richardson 
(c.  1665-1745),  who,  after  KneLIcr^s  death,  was  considered  the  head  of  his 
profession. 

7.  He  mmrmtvi  kj  tkt  npatmg  irzcJkL.    Wordsworth's  '  A  Poet's  Epitaph.' 
Cksrla  Fcr.     Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1S06). 

Lcrd  Sfzrmmt.  David  M(irray(  1727.1796),  diplomatist  and  statesman,  second 
Earl  of  Mansfield  (1793)  "^^  eldest  ton  of  DaTtd,  sixth  Viscoont  Stormont, 
who  died  in  174.S. 

8.  To  eamt  trifftHrlj  mff  tht  t^mng.     HtxmltSy  iii.  2. 

innu  Mimtrva.    *Tn  nihil  invita  dices  fsciesve  Minera/  Horace,  D*  Ant 
Fstt^  1%^. 
t^,  LUu  GMdmxdk . . ,  *  NUU  Lm-d.    Prior,  in  his  £i/r  f^  {^sZicHti,  lu  pp.  66-6S, 
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rdfen  to  this  n  a  'Indicroof  story*  lAicfa  hm  *^%aag  beca  tatdJ    He 

describes  it  as  '  wholly  a  fabricacioa.* 
tCk.  TrtmJxtkt  pnmrttK  paxA.     HMmUt^  i.  3. 

n*  iff 4cir  [briffatest]  ir«m  tfimvrmtim.     Kiag  Htmy  t^^  Vt^jia^aK. 

He  a  mciimg  if  watftaciful  [critical].     OzAriZs,  n.  i. 

^ht^-amtu     Briliunt  czyitali  of  colonrira  qnxrta;,  fisomd  oa  Sc  VIbbdk'i 

Rocks  near  Bristol,  go  by  the  name  of  Brmol  Damnnffs, 
Ob  /ar  taatrJfMs:  fietixg  of  a  i/«^.      1  iCbt^  ff^ovy  i7%  1.  3. 
II.  7«  auir  ar'itfr'].      Wordsworth's  *  Personal  Talk,*  Pjtma  a/*  Suuawaj  ze:. 

[bf  heanmly  ^7*1' 
Liki  icatf^  wuiimg  6aia^Ml  o/J  rinc.     Sbakespeare'i  Saangn,  1061. 
Ltfar  n  <  Aai^  Lard.    Published  1796. 
IX.  Bmarta,Jritt£  .  .  .  paijam:  btJ.     JUldtti^  z.  6. 
As  tm  jwU  i%nef^    xl£ice«rc,  it.  4. 
Sk^mU  m^t,    Cf.^As  tweet  as  shzqi;.'     Jil't  WtU  dtat  Emd*  Wt^r*.^ 

13.  frv   XTfcJ^r'i  l«^i£x.     CU#   M  J  XktSMf   Fnsftet  ^  Esmm  CaStgt.    [^Of 

fTo^  of  lawoy  ot  meati  swcy  *]. 

TAr  w  ws^  *^Erei  JkscripesaL.  Speech  oa  the  moban  made  for  papers  iciaxnc 
to  the  -iirectiocu  for  ehargbaig  the  Vaboli  ot  Arco^s  prirate  defaci  ta  Ean- 
peans  on  the  Rneanes  of  the  Camxtick,  Fefaraory  aSth,  1785. 

rk  jiHt  ^yts  .  .  .  '^  fifHrn-iaUi:  Borfce's  A  Ltatr  a  m  SiMt  Lard,  p.  K^ 
(MVii,  Boba,  T.). 

Tht  camf^iaam  if:it  Omit  nf  B^jerd.    A  Lmtr  n  s  Naiut  £«r^  (i».}  p.  i*^ 

TkMt  ttS-ikdx:.     PjTiJam  Luz,  t.  ±so-2. 

Ar  Mix  i.-ci  -t  zit  %isT'z.'s,    The  Bock  of  J;fc,  ili.  t-*. 

Tic  dij:i3/'L:r^C£.tJj-tjri.  Rjcer:  Suwirt  (i-»^t5ii^  V-rcggn*  Ca^- 
rcj^  i~4%  aa:  kco^:  Mir^;:is  vt"  L:=;,-c:;rrT  iSri,  S<e  »;L  =-, 
^<jr:.'X  f  j-'^i,  noCe  to  p-  5^.     Hs  c.m^::ir:  ss.c:  *e  in  i  at  :?'  -,-«-; t  "■ 

14.  M'.  .\£:^rj^iw^-^.     Jin**  Mj=vc=ie7T  ^i  — 1-1154;  bcfas  tie   v*^  •  J-a  a 

t-44-  lai  ;;:tr-  it  =:-i  i>:f. 

15.  Para  a.rc#  icn  iiiJ  -t  k^.-uJ  .■«xr  .-»•:'.■- .t.     Tis  ^rO  -*'  E^^it:^;  WilliC- ::■ 

Ciir>s  i^^wbi:  ha:  c;nrar4  ■  0:  lie  i=^!rv:^■Iy  c:  tic  yoet's  «=nes  n  =ae 
Rescmiidc  u  cczij-irr;  w.ti  ;a  pA^CArrc  C2  Crj=wtlL 

I?.  CJ  .""i-w-,  skJ.  ff»— ;«,  j?Li  Irf.t'wr-.  Tbccus  Fdcr  'i-ics-isos^  sc  lie 
'#V-'.--'.-  ttr;'  :  Rw-r<:r:  B:.rt-=  15— -it^z',  c:  lae  .x^r.-wr  i.-"JSt-s>--c:» 
vi?;i'  ;  is:  H-^i  Li::=:er  ^i4'^E-i55;-,BJsb:^A^:  ■-_=;:  TvT^rl^. 

Tsf  s-:tt-^art^.  R;«rt  ScctbcT  r— x-:**;^  wa  =u;e  p»:«-j3rsx5r  n 
lii;. 

^w.v  -  .'J— ».     C:".   •  S-it  kjcc't  t;  Trtti,i2:  =jx_i':  iis  sne^'     ?-;«. 

i6b  i*Vr  71.'.-,     PrirLsi^ri  1*:-. 

"if  Aii't^  :'  Jt_Tt.tr,  .£76-'  i"x:.-  1/'  :«  Zr^wjir-.  Leiifb  Hr=*#  ^ar-t-,  T- 
i-;-y  :r  Jtw-r,  «^»  r;"r.j»-ir:  t  tJis.  Tz£  ir%z  y*!— >—  ;-  -^ 
fentt— .  ^  *Sfci--T  r.-.*,-  .■«  T\iT:^Lt  L\Tns.Tx  E^tfirmj  ^^i  7 ■-  r—-  g  , 
irceiTi:  -r  Jir.  t.  1*C>. 
t^.  Ki;  j^*.-'.Tr  -1  ,~u  Jf-t,.i.-:r.  Tij  f-:?er  Lut::  rr:^  C*:i.  i^  :s:i  -■■ 
Ml—-  ;s,  !>;:.  A  trcr=,;  ktxs  lucei  =-,:ci  Stirci:  li,  sjj:  r,-  ;»:;. 
If,  lisi. 
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ESSAY  II.    ON  DREAMS 

rACK 

From    Tie   Near  Mmtklj  Marasime^  'Table  TaUc,  tjV  *  Dreaming,'  No,  27, 
V0L7,  1823. 

17.  Dr.  Sfmr^itim.      J.   G.    Sparzfaeim,    pfarenoU^nt    (1776-1832).      See    The 

Pkfsiogmomical  Sjttrm  of  Drt.  Gall  md  Sfm-Kkam^jfatauied  am  an  Axatomumi 
mmd  PJysio/ojricaJ  Examaistiom  ^  tJu  Nervomi  Sfstem  in  grmtraJj  and  «/  tke 
BrstH  in  ftarticuUr^  18 15.  See  alio  tbe  Eacay  on  pw  137,"  iff^  «■<#,*  On 
Dr.  Sporxheim's  Theory.* 

18.  ImpMrud  in  dreadfid  saretj.     Hmmiety  1.  2. 

21.  Tkst  -mkick  1BWJ  mow  s  Jkorse.     Amtany  and  Onfmira,  nr.  14. 

22.  Heat'Offretud  brmm,     Mathetij  D.  I. 

24.  BUkep  Atterbmrj,  Francis  Atterbnry  (1662-1732),  Bitbi^  of  Rodiestcr, 
Jacobite  and  controTcnialiit^  and  correspondent  of  Pope  and  Swift.  See 
also  voL  nu.  Lectrnm  cs  tkt  BngUtA  Comic  ff^rittrsy  p.  14. 

Jmtms  et  in  cnte,      Perstnsi,  Sou  tu.  30. 

Tke  New  Eleiu,  Rooaaean's  Nomveile  B^Iase  (1760),  Siuezne  Panic, 
Lcttre  xu. 


ESSAY  in.    ON  THE  CONVERSATION  OF  AUTHORS 

From  Tie  Lemdm  Magme^  'Table  Talk,  iii.,'  Sep.  20,  18201,  signed 
'T.,  Wtnterslow  Hat,*  voL  2.  The  footnote  which  follows  was  not  reprinted 
from  the  Magasine.  Tbe  Essay  was  also  pabliihcd  as  'Table  Tallc,  t.'  Tke 
Nem  Mostkly  Magjiamc,  No.  24,  VoL  5,  1821.  See  tfae  Essay  *  On  Pcrscms  one 
woold  wish  to  have  seen.* 

'  Of  all  persons  spooters  at  Debating  Societies  are  the  most  intolerable  and  tronble- 
some  as  anjnaintance.  They  have  a  constant  desire  to  hear  themselves  talk,  and 
never  know  what  any  one  else  wishes  to  hear.  They  talk  incesiantly,  and  say 
nothing.  They  are  kmd,  ofiensiTe,  and  common-place.  They  try  to  get  the  ear 
of  the  company  as  they  get  tbe  ear  of  the  Chair,  which,  having  got,  th^  will  not 
let  go.  They  bait  some  unpretending  individual  (as  if  it  was  a  case-hardened 
antagonist)  with  gross  and  vapid  assurance,  and  turn  a  drawing-room  into  a  bear- 
garden. They  have  all  the  prolixity  and  onwieldincss  of  aothorahip,  without  aoy 
of  tbe  solidity,  and  have  all  the  ambition  of  orators  to  shine,  witboat  the  ability, 
the  excnse,  or  the  incliiutioa  on  tbe  part  of  others  to  attend  to  them.  I  know  one 
of  this  class  in  particnlar  who  has  no  more  bnsiness  in  any  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  his  splay-foot  manners  and  long  train  of  awkward  speeches,  than 
tbe  Dragon  of  Wantk7.* 

25.  And  ofkisfnrt.     Prologue  to  the  Ctmter^rj  TsJes,  69. 

He  is  tne  tJkst  cannot  make  a  good  leg,  Tke  Retnrn/rtm  Parmatau^  11.  6.  See 
voL  v.,  Leetmru  en  tke  Dratmaiic  Literature  ^f  tke  Age  of  EUnaketk,  p.  284. 

TnlTt  Umakamdry.  Nrm  Hene-koing  Hmhandrj^  or  an  Eisaj  on  tke  Prtmc^Us  •/ 
Tiliage  and  Vegtt^non  ;  vrkerein  is  ikevm  a  tort  tfFtmtyard  Cmltmre  into  tke 
Com  Fields,  n  order  to  increase  tkeir  Prodxct,  and  dmaaisk  tke  Common  Exfemsa 
ij  hstmmeats  detcrihed  in  tke  Cats,  By  jethro  Toll  (1733).  The  Fonrth 
edition  contained  an  Introduction  by  William  Cobbett.  Sec  also  voL  vi., 
Taile  Talk^  p.  102  and  note. 

Tke  Pkiksopker  ef  Bo:!ef.  William  Cobbett  (1762-1S35),  who  settled  at 
Botley,  Hampshire,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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26.  Difmrtyt  SfeU'mg  B9ci.     }  Thon»t  Dilwortli's  A  New  Gmidg  f  tAr  £»^ 

TonguTf  an  et|hteentfa  oentary  book. 
Ftarm't  Treatiu  on  Coitrhipni  Remamdcrs,     Cbtrle*  Fearnc'i  (174X-17U]  jIs 

Eitay  on  tkt  Lt^mng  ^  Contia^t  lUmsmAen  gmi  Ex€€mtery  D^miaa  (l77S^ 

a  book  which  made  him  an  authority. 
Et Atrial  moitUi,  tkj-tincttred,     Cf.  ParaJite  J.mt^  ti.  139,  anri  t.  2Sj. 
Brtdtfu  in  uktr  air  Int  pun,     Par^Jist  L^Uy  xt.  184, 

Cai^md  and  cotim'd  sn.     ALuhtrk^  iii-  4  4  '  cabined,  cribbed,  coofiorUi^  boMft^  ia.* 
f^truv  VM  hsvt  ear  reward,     S,  Matt^tm>^  vi.  2. 

27,  ShMud  go  ahont  to  rvsnt  formne.     Mrrckavi  of  yentit^  11.  9. 
SttMmte  tot  art  tekolan  [vtrtuoat].      Tml/tA  Nigkx^  lu  3. 

27.   Tit  mfrrttktd  tUv€,     King  Herry  K  iv.  i. 
lii.  Tt/J  hu  taU.     Milton'i  UAlUgre. 

St9C*»  evd  tttmt,     '  YoD  bloclu^  jrou  ttones,  etc.*     Jmlon  Ctetar^  t.  i. 

29.  Mist .    The  trference  ii  probably  to  Fanny  Buroey  (i7SZ-i84o),  afid  ber 

novel*  Evtlma  (1778)  and  Ctcilia  (1782). 

H^hcit  n  the  nprricr ifitioti  f      S.  Mtttkrw^  xaii.  20. 

G —  C — .     Probably  Godwin  and  Coleridge. 
3s*  Tktftar  of  hiimg  tiltnt  itriku  tri  dmith  [*  make*  aa  mate '],    Cowper,  CwmnariLw, 

}|.  Grnm^s  Memcirs.  Colbnrn  pnbliabcd  in  1813  as  abridgment  in  4  Toll.  9f 
the  Mimoiret  Antorifu^t,  Utt/rairti  tr  tMecdotioua  of  Ftxdehc  Melduv,  Banm 
de  Grimm  (i7:}-i^07).  They  are  fall  of  eotertaining  tnfonnatioa  coo- 
ccrning  eit;ht£cnth  cenlory  French  wrttcn.  See  Vol.  i.  TJU  KmtJ  TtSU, 
p.  I  3  I  r/  M^. 

tTf  Aadgood  rmU,  zir,     Boawell*!  Jnkmam^  ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  a.  66. 

i  met  Jtnrw  a  'vaj  vtgmiamt  man.  Probably  Sir  John  Stoddart,  Haxlitt^ 
brother*in-law.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Bonrboni.  Sec  V3l.  in.  Paiiucti 
Etisytt  p.  169  tt  itg. 

Sitnu  . .  .  Tarick.    A  Sentimttita!  Jturmy :  The  Paaaport,  Vcnailles. 

34.   yUlaiwcms^  and  tkmn  a  pitiful  amhitian.      Uamltt^  it\.  1. 

ff^Atm  Gretk  mtetj  Grttk.     '  When  Grccki  joined  Greeks,  thro  wma  the  t^  of 

war.'     Nathaniel  Lee's  (1655-1692}  AUxander  rke  Grtat^  iv.  a, 
C .     Coleridge. 
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ESSAY  IV.    THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

*f.     Lamb's.     See   the  chs[>ter  entitled  *  Lamb's  Wedne^dayt*  in  ife 

Mrmoirt  if  f^,  Htmiitt^  VoL  r.  p.  271  rt  ma. 
The  &maU'Ctai  wtsm'f  mnsical paraet.     Thomas  Brttton  (1654.1714),  a  Oeakr  in 
small  coal  and  a  collector  of  every  rauiical  book  he  could  meet  with.     He 
was  frtghlened  to  death  by  a  ventriloqaist. 
Jokn  Bncit.    Sec  Vol.  1.  TJu  Rowtd  Tahiti  p.  51  a  ttf^  and  Lunb^a  E»By  oa 
•  Imperfect  Sympalhics.* 
i.  And,  im  latr^ffwimg  rupu 

*Tlien  shall  our  names, 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  hoasehold  words  .  •  , 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  rcmember*H." 

Kiwg  Henry  K.  it,  j. 

TA*  cartMiu  at  tiamfem  Csurr.  Sec  Haalttt's  ciiay  on  *The  Pictnrca  at  Haxnptao 

Court,' 
A  lilt  of pernns.  See  tlieesaayeDt)C)cd*Oa  Pertotuone  wouldwuh  Lohavcaeea.* 
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Coleridge,  here  ami  thronghout  the  ewiy. 

AVt/  P .      Edward  Philtipi,  ucrrtary  to  Charlei  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the 

Houie  of  CommoDi.     See  Lainb'i  Lerrrn,  ed.  Hazlitt,  1.  pp.  76,  419,  etc. 

Capiaia .     Rear-Admiral  JamM  Burncy  (i7<;o-i82i),  brother  of  Ftnny 

Burncy  and  author  of  the  famoai  CkrtnalogifoJ  Hiitery  tf  tke  Vrfogtt  Mnd 
D'movtrm  in  tiu  Soutk  Sea  or  Pacific  Oceam  (l8o3'i  817),  $  volt.  He  tailed 
with  Captain  Cook  in  two  of  hit  voyages. 

Jtm  fVhtty  tk4  mtthor  af  Faliraff'i  Ltnen.  Ortjpmal  Lrttm^  «*.,  of  Sir  Jokm 
FmUtaffaini  kit  FrtenJi^  nr/ui  fint  madt  fnthltc  hy  m  Oentlematij  a  dtittndant  af 
Dame  S^ekfyt  Jrom  [nruime  MSS.  miuM  kav*  bttn  in  the  fmtttsiom  of  tkt 
^icAJjf  Family  $uarfomr  hundred  year j  (1796).  See  Lamh'i  Leaerty  ed, 
HazUtt,  t.  10,  90,  etc.  and  Tke  Lamhi^  1897*  pp*  24-6. 

Turning  like  tke  larur  end  of  a  Iwer't  /oft-.  Leitert  of  Sir  yohn  Falstaff^  etc. 
(ace  above],  in  a  tetter  from  *Davy  to  Shallow.'  Said  of  Matter  Abram, 
who  diet  of  love  for  tweet  Anne  Page.  See  Lamb*t  review  of  the  Letteri 
in  Tke  ExMmsner,  Sep.  5,  1819^  and  Leigh  Hont'i  reprint  of  it  in  Ti* 
Indicator,  Jan.  24^  1S21.  Lamb  waa  tnipected  of  having  had  a  thare  in  his 
friend  and  schoolmatc'a  book. 

A .     William  Ayrton  (1777-185S),  mutical  critic  and  editor  of  Charlei 

Knight's  Muiitai  Litrary. 

Mri.  R .     Mrt.  Rcynolda,  Lamb's  *  aagc  woman.* 

Af.  B.     Martin  Charlet  Burncy,  Lanib't  friend,  the  ton  of  Admiral  Bomey. 
Tki  aulkor  9/**  tke  Road  »  Ruin."   Thomai  Holcroft.   See  Vol.  ir.  p.  121  <t  $ep 
Tke  Critifme  of  Part  Reaton.     Immanuel  Kant**  work  wat  publiibed  in  17S1. 
Mitr€'Court.    In  the  Temple,  where  the  Lambi  resided  for  eight  yctn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

38.  Tke  BiQgrtipkia  Lttaarta.     Coleridge'i  bonk  wat  publiahed  in  1817. 

Like  Anrtit  viun.    *  Like  those  of  angels,  ahori  and  far  between.*     Blair's 

Tke  Gra^ie,  582.     Of.  Vol.  «.  Lectmrti  on  tke  EngHik  Poen^  p.  150. 
Mr.  Donee  of  the  Mmemm.    Francis  Douce  (d.  1834),  antiquarian,  Shakespearian 

scholar,  and  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  Britiifa  Museum. 
L.  H .  .  .  tnpitai  kiatd,      Leigh    Hant\   father,   Isaac   Hunt,  waa   t 

Barbadian. 
Aiiqudndo  tuffieminandut  trot.    Probably  quoted  from  Ben  Jonion's  Dittaveriet^ 

LXiv.,  De  Shakespeare  Nostnti.     See  VoL  iv,  Tke  Spirit  if  tke  Agt^  note 

top.  336.  ,  «     V 

39.  Mr.  Norikcote.     James  Northcotc  (1746-1831). 

40.  Hesr  a  iotnd  mo  fine.     James  Sheridan  Knowlea*s  yirginius  (1820),  v.  z. 

41.  FuuU,       Heiorich    Fuesely  or    Henry   Fuseli,  portra it-pa mler  and   art  crilie 

(1741-1835).     Cf.  Vol.  IV.  Tke  Spirit  of  tke  Agay  p.  133. 
Cnrram.     John  Philpot  Curran(i7$o>i8i7},  the  Iriah  advocate. 
Mrj.  Inek^Id,     EUaabcth   Inchbald   {ly^yilxi)^  novelist,  dramatist  and 

actress. 
May   fFooltiamecroft.      Mary   Wollatoaecraft    Godwin  (l759*l797)i  of  the 

riadiestiM  of  tke  Rigka  tf  Hitmen  (1791)- 
From  noon  to  denay  eve.     Paradise  Latf  i.  743. 
A  Takie  Talk.     See  note  on  lonrce  of  this  esaay,  above. 
Peter  Pindar.    John  Wolrot,  *  Peter  Pindar*  (1738-1819),  physician,  satirist 

and  poet. 
Mrt.  M .     Mrs.  Montagu,  Basil  Montagu's  third  wife,  the  widow  of 

Thnmat  Skcppcr  and  mother  (by  Ske^pcr)  of  Mrs.  Bryan  Waller  Procter. 

She  married  Montagu  about  1806, 

42.  fi — r'l.     Hunt's. 
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^1.  jif *u    Northcote'i. 

H    J    JWi.    Haydon't. 

A  Doctor  Tramckim,    Theodore  Tronchm  (1709-17S1),  Geoevaa  physkiaa  lad 

friend  of  RovMcan. 
Sr  Fepiimg  Flmttar.     In  Sir  George  Etberege't  comedy  Tkg  Afa  o/M^t. 
For  mt  u  iikt  m  rtst,      Maater  Fnncii  Beanmont**  Letter  to  Ben  Joana, 

printed  in  Beanmont  and  FLetcher'»  Comediea  (1647)  [the  best  gameitcn} 
L m»  coma  damm.    To  Wintenlow.     See  VoL  ti.  TtM*  TaU^  notet  ta 

pp.  90  and  188. 
Likt  tkt  mait  cspridms  poet  [honest]  Ovut,    At  Vm  Like  b^  m.  3. 
ffmiktd  jpmmJ.     LamV*  Somttet,  wTitten  at  Cambridge,  August  15,  1819. 
Tki  ftriam  I  nuam.     Undoubtedly  George  Dyer.     Sec  Lunb'a  descriptioo  of 

him  in  *  Oaford  in  the  Vacation  *  (fjioyx  cfEHa). 


ESSAY  V.    ON  REASON  AND  IMAGINATION 

44.  TMit  tnsUiw  world,     Kotg  Richard  JIL^  u  1. 

45.  h  tkt  wori^i  volmau,     CfmkeUm,  iiu  4.     *■  Seems  as  <tf  it.* 
Tkert  art  mart  tidap.     Haadtt  1.  5. 

46.  Tkt  skaJaan  m  PUt^t  c«w.     Tkt  RefaUit,  Book  to. 

Aa  aaee  h  am  air-fmmf,     Bnrke,  A  Lttttr  la  m  Hoktt  Ler4  {ff^orks^  Boho,  t. 

p.  142).     Cf.  also  Young,  Ltvt  o/Faau^  ▼.  177,  and  Tkt  SprraroTy  No.  21. 
Ait  tie  mighty  totrld  ofty*  iMnJ  ear.     Wordsworth's  T'mterm  Akhey. 
Tie  Last  Momentt  of  Mr.  Fax.     CircmmstanfijJ  dttaih  of  tie  Long  Uinta  ja-' 

List  me^tnts  cf  tie  Rt.  Han,  Charles  James  Fox,  together  w/i  tome  s:n.n'c: 

on  kis  Puhlic  and  Private  Life^  iSc6.     The  rrmarfc  about  Burke's  style  :or» 

not  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Lord  Holland. 
Lord  HJlaud.    Henry  Richar-i  VassalL  Fox,  third  Lord  Holland  (i773-i$4c). 
Hoards  that  giovt,     *  Thoughts  that  breathe  and   words  that   burn.*    Graj's 

Progress  of  Pxty,  I  lO. 

48.  Granville  Shjrf,     The  abolitionist  (1735-1813),  whose  Memoira  by  Prince 

Hoare  were  published  in  iSlo. 

49.  Mr,  Bentkm.     See  Vol.  i».  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  pp.  189,  et  sej. 

Palefs  M:ral  Pkiiosofky.     William  Paley's  (1743-1805)  Mae-al  astd  ft/ica.' 

Pkihs:pkj  was  published  in  17S5. 
Taeher's  Light  =f  Nature.     Abraham  Tucker's  (1-05-1774)  The  Ligkt  ojSatve 

Parxaed  (7  vols.,  1768-1778)  was  abridged  by  Hazlitt.     Sec  VoL  pr.  of  the 

present  edition,  pp.  37**385. 

50.  Tkt  tyrants  plea.     Paradise  Lest,  iv.  393. 

Casts  ia  shadow  hefhre.     Campbell's  LychieFt  fP^arning. 

51.  The  elattical  adminittration  cf  Mr.  Coining.     The  oratory  of  George  Canning 

(1770-1S2-)  was  noted  for  its  classical  turn. 
Ex  ana  omaes,     Cf,  'ab  uno  disce  omnes,*  Virgil's  jEaeid^  n.  65-6. 
H'kat  can  toe  reason.     Pope's  Esse^  en  Man,  Ep.  i.  18. 

52.  A  kreatk  i-an  mar  [make]  tAem,     Goldsmith's  Dnerxd  i^tiUge^  5^ 
Hit  Social  Centrjc:.     Published  1762. 

54.  *Dnchetx  ofMalfy.*    Webster's  tragedy  (1623). 

Give  the  mind  pauie.     Cf.  *  Give  us  pause.'     Ham.'*:,  III.  I. 
Ont  touch  of  nature.     Trails  and  Cretsida,  111.  3. 
Thou  hast  no  speculation.     Macketk,  iii.  4. 

55.  Both  at  the  first  and  asm,     Hamlet,  111.  2. 

To  feel  what  others  are.     Gray,  Ode  to  Adversity, 
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ESSAY  VI.    ON  APPLICATION  TO  STUDY 
From  Tit  New  Mmtklj  AiagazJm,  No.  35,  VoL  viu,  1823,  *  Table  Talk,  x-* 
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55.  Wx/iw  tie  Painter.     Richard  WtUoa  (1714-1782),  'The  Engliih  CUadc* 

56.  Morland.      George   Morland   (1763-1804),  painter   of  country   icenes  and 

hnmble  life. 
hivita  ASinerva.     See  taite^  note  to  p.  8. 
The  lahfmr  w  delight  in.     Machetk,  11.  i. 

Dernier.     Balthasar  Denner,  a  German  portrait  painter  (i685-i749). 
To  i'tm  a  kimgdom  was.    Cf.  'My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  ii,*  by  Six  Edward 

Dyer. 
A  ludd  mirror.    Cowper,  Tie  Task,  i.  701-2. 
Sefritn  in  fladnea.     Wordsworth*!  RnQlutitm  amd  Indefendaut^  St.  8. 

57.  The  Ciildren  in  tie  Fiery  Furnace.     Daniel,  iiL  6. 
lerr^Jila.     Cf.  Persiut,  Sat.  vu  59,  •Terrae  eit  jam  filiui/ 
Higitst  [brightest]  Heaven  of  invention.     King  Henry  V,  Prologue. 

58.  Ifict  ctuamu  atrtevf.     King  Henry  V.  v.  2. 

A  jes^s  protperity.     Lvois  L^iwr  't  Loslj  v.  2. 

59.  r/hr  randantj  bUndfold  Mows. 

*  Strike  in  the  dark,  of&nding  but  by  chance. 
Such  arc  the  blindfold  blows  of  Ignorance.* 

Dryden,  Tie  Hind  and  tie  Fantkerj  1.  3x3-4. 

Had  drawn  in  tieir  brtatk  tmd  fuffed  itfirdk  ^m. 

'As  fait 

Aa  1  had  pnfTed  it  forth  and  sucked  it  in 
Like  brtatb.' 

Baumont  and  Fletcher's  PUlaster^  v.  5. 

The  sounding  catvact,     Wordsworth,  Tsntem  Akhey. 

60.  Propulsive  force.     Cf. 

*  Like  to  the  Pontic  tea 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne*er  feeU  retiring  ebb,  etc  OtieUo,  ni.  3. 

Grows  vfiti  our  growth.     Pope's  Essay  m  Man,  Epis.  11.  136. 

61.  Tie  Prince  of  Painters.     The  title  is  generally  given  to  Parrhasios,  the  Greek 

painter  (c.  400  B.c.),  but  Haslitt  refers  to  RaphaeL 
Salvator.    Salvator  Rosa,  Neapolitan  painter,  musician  and  poet  (1615-1673). 
Sir  Joshua  Reynoids's  Discourses.     Published  1771,  etc. 
The  Rev.  fF.  Shepherd.     His   Life  of  Poggio   Bracdohtd  was   pnblJthed    at 

Liverpool  in  1802. 

62.  Vnfoid  the  hoeh.     Hamlet,  1.  5. 

^iritus  trecifitandus  est.     See  Vol.  iv.  The  Spirit  of  tit  Age,  note  to  p.  309. 
A£r.  CoUett.     See  VoL  iv..  Tie  ^irit  of  tie  Age,  pp.  334  ff  sty, 

63.  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord.     Trotlus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

64.  Ned  Softiy,  in  tie  Tatler,    See  No.  163,  April  25,  1710. 

65.  Never  ending,   still  bef^nning.      Dryden,   Alexander's   FeasCf   I02.      Also   cf. 

'  Still  ending  and  b^inning  still,'  Cowper's  Tie  Tasi^  in.  627. 
Pkfdcian,  ieal  tlnulf.     S.  Luh,  iv.  23. 

66.  Dr,  Burnty.    Charles  Bumey  the  elder  (i726-i8i4),  historian  of  music. 
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ESSAY  VIL    ON  LONDONERS  AND  COUNTRY  PEOPLE 


From  Tht  New  MomtMfy  Ms^nimt^  No.  31,  voL  vm.  iSz^,  *  Table  Taik,  vn.' 
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66.  Mr.  BUckwctd  .  .  .  C»ckitty.    See  Vol.  vi.  Tehte  Ts^,  note  lo  p.  9S. 

67.  frjwiu/  ifjwl^  /Vri.     £thcrc^'i  TJte  Mam  o/Motft,  t,  z. 

68.  He  it  vwner  ef  ail  he  tiu^vtyi.     *I  am  monarch  of  all   I  nirvey.*     Coirper*i 

f^eria  mp^teJ  to  ht  vrnttrm  iy  Alexander  SeUh-i. 

69.  A  harker  m  Monwfuth  Street,      A  ihop-tout  or  ibim  ancttooeer.     See  voL  n. 

Mr,  Nprthtot^t  ConveruiioiOj  note  to  p.  459. 
A  ihp-ul/er  tn  Radcitffe  Hightoay.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Mam  kept 

a  lace  and  peli»M  vnirehou»e,  19  RatcLJffe   Hqfhway,     Sec  De  J^mce^'i 

MurJer  (ons'tJered  ai  one  cf  tie  Fimt  Arti. 
fennMnt.     Same  Aee^unt  of  London,   >790.     4C0.     A  wcll-knoWD  and    BMcli 

appreciated  topographical  account  that  puted  through  tcvcral  etfitMM  fai 

the  early  years  of  laiC  centttry. 
H^kere  Hiek/t  HaU  fcrwurly  tfwd,     Hicki'f  Hall,  formerly  in  St,  John  Street, 

ClerkenweU.     The  niileatonea  on  the  Great  North  Road   were  mtaaartd 

from  here. 

70.  Cider'CelUr.     The  tavern  at  20,  Maiden  Lane.,  a  fsvonnte  reaort  of  PortooX 

who  fumiihed  the  Laltn  motto  over  the  door.  'Honoa  erh  hnic  ^po^ 

homo.' 
Sierter  txnirtnnt  trm.     Pope,  An  Euajf  *n  Critkitm^  737*S. 
H^kitt-cnmduit  Htme.      For   thia   (PentonvUle)  and   Bagotgge   WcUs   (Rini'a 

Croaa)  tee  Vot  ir.  note  to  p.  108. 
ttoKnury  Brtnek,     At  Peclcham.     See  Vot.  ti.  Tahle  Tjdk,  noU  to  p.  $8. 
Cmtc/t  thehrt€Vfsir.     Wor-Uworth,  *  Linea  written  in  Early  Sprmg*  {Lyrkd 

BcJIsdt,  1798). 
Tkert'i  nnugkt  u  nxfett  an  tank.     One  of  Moore'a  *  Iriah  Mclodtct.* 
BfAkamt,     John  Abraham,  tenor  singer  (1774,-1856).      *  He  wa«,*  lud   Sir 

Walter  Scott,  *a  beast  of  an  actor,  bat  an  angel  of  a  ttnger.*      He  bcgas 

life  by  selling  lead  pencils  in  London  screeta  ai  a  boy,  nude  an  cnomoM 

fortune  as  the  greatest  tenor  singer  of  his  day,  and  squandered  it  in  bvildinf 

St,  James's  Theatre  and  buying  the  Coloaseum  in  Regent's  Park  (See  VoL 

VI.  Mr,  Nertknfe't  CoirverutriMtif  note  to  p.  429)* 
Daruuti      J.  B.  Durusct,  singer  (See  the  Littrjry  G*mfttw  of  Jane  x6  aai 

July  3.  18x4). 
yt.  An  kaur  hy  St,  Dymitan*$  ciotk,     Cf.  *  We  rooe  both  at  an  instant,  and  foa^t  a 

long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.*     1  Kmr  Henry  Jf^,  r.  4, 
Ctf'enkagtm  4amr.     A  tavern  and  tea-garden  in  North  London  between  Maides 

Lane  and  Hogbnsh  Lone.     See  VoL  n.  Ta$U  Tsh,  p.  86-£9. 

71.  Ftr  kew  tk»vid  tk§  fui  t/Soeratts.     The  Road  tt  /Can*,  Act  ui.  2. 

Hale  in  tke  fVmll.     In  Chancery  Lane,  kept   by   Randall  the  pUfilist.      See 

VoL  n.  Tahle  Ta/k^  note  to  p.  to3. 
Thi  fmt  Jara.     Richard  Jago  (171  5-1781},  author  of  Edge  HiH. 
AnrkMj  CaUimt.     The  deist  (1676-1729),  author  of  a  Z>Mr»iirjr  i^#>Mrlniflf 

(<7n). 

73.  Mr.  Dmter   .   .   .   tkefikmomger  m  Hu  Pmltry.      See  Memeirw  tf  W.  Hmnhn, 

II.  310.    His  real  name  was,  apparently,  Ftaher,  of  Dolce  SciecC,  St.  Jxnies^s. 

74.  The  Setrj  »/tke  Kimg  cf  Bti^m'ta.      Trhrram  Sk^njfy,  viiL   19. 
76.  &*  Raund  Tetiitt  ^wL  IL  ^  1 16.     See  Vol.  i.  pp.  lis,  li  mf. 

TAu  ^9ate*$  lir  m  tfmr  trnttt.     R.  B.  Sheridan's  Tke  Daewmm^  iti.  $, 
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76.  Btmmitter^  Kmg.     John  Bannitter  (x76o>i836),Thoinat  King  (1730-1805). 
Mr,  Justiet  Sialtovt.     2  King  Utnrj  77%  ui.  2. 

77.  A  sp^m  mhnu,    *  The  Phanix  Pindar  ia  a  vaat  tpecicf  alone.'     Cowley,  Tit 

Praise  »f  Pindsr, 

ESSAY  Vin.     ON  THE  SPIRIT  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
From  Tfu  Nnit  Monthly  Magmitu,  *  Table  Talk,  xi.,'  No.  37,  Vol.  x.  1824. 

78.  A?ii/  Jkumani.     Terence,  HeatUotitimorttmenos,  i.  1. 

80.  Mah  wtautkt  at  the  i$iviukU  n/ent.     HamUt,  it.  4, 
Bom  for  tktir  luf,  etc.     Young**  The  Revemgef  t.  2, 

81.  ffite  lawt.     At  Tou  l^ke  It,  11.  7. 

8a.  Mr,  Wilberfirce.  William  Wilberforce  (1759-1833),  the  parliamentary 
leader  of  the  anti-alavery  cause.  Sec  Vol.  it.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  pp. 
33l,rt«y. 

83.  If  to  their  thare.     Pope,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  n.,  17-18. 

'  If  to  her  ahare  tome  female  error*  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you  *U  forget  'em  aU.* 

A  Howard,     John  Howrard  (1726-1790),  prison  philanthropist. 

A  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,     1769-1844.    As  jailor  of  Napoteon  in  St.  Helena  he 

endured  much  obloquy. 
Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  tint,      i  Peter^  iv.  8. 
The  meanest  peatant  on  the  Ueakest  mountain.     Sterne's  Sentimental  Jonmey,    The 

Bourbonnois. 
Talma,    Fran9Dis  Joseph  Talma  (1763-1826),  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 

tragic  actors. 

84.  Mr.  Justice  Fielding,     William,  cldeat  son  of  the  novelist  (1748-1820).     He 

was  magistrate  K>r  Westminster. 
Colonel  Bath.     In  Amelia. 
Administer  to  a  mind  diseased*     Macbeth,  r.  3. 

85.  A  little  lower  than  the  angels.     Psalms  Titi.  5. 

And  when  I  thinh  that  his  immortal  wings.    Heaven  and  Earth,  Part  1.  Scene  l. 
The  person  whose  doors  I  enter  with  most  pleasure.     ?  Northcote*s, 

86.  Enter  [Open]  Sestami,     The  words  that  opened  the  cave  door  in  Alt  Baba  and 

the  Forty  Thievet. 

87.  The  late  Mr.  Sheridan,     Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  died  in  1816. 

Coin  his  smile  for  drachmas,    'I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  and  drop  my  blood 
for  drachmas,*     yuliut  Cettar,  it.  3. 

ESSAY  IX.    ON  THE  OLD  AGE  OF  ARTISTS 
From  The  New  Monthly  Maganme,  No.  33,  Vol.  tui.,  1823,  'Table  Talk,  tiu.* 

88.  Mr.  NoUekens.     Joseph  Nollekens,  died  in  1823. 

A  man  'j  a  man  for  t^  that*     Bums,  *  Is  there  for  honest  poverty.' 

89.  Chantry.     Sir  Francis  Legatt  Chantrey  (1781-1841).    The  wealth  he  accumu- 

lated by  means  of  his  art  was  given  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  purchaac 

of  works  of  art  executed  in  Great  Britain. 
Have  wromght  himulf  to  stem.     Cf.  *I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone.' 

Pope,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  24. 
At  whtn  a  vulture  an  Lnaus  bred,     Paradtu  Lost,  ui.  431. 
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39.  Jls-von.      Gionnnt    Lormxo    Beraini  (159S-16S0),  pamtKr,  wemSftat   tm4 
architect.     He  wa*  called  the  Mkhoel  Angela  of  lui  tunes. 

Kamkil^Uc.  Loan  Fnoca  RovfatUac^  French  iralpmr  (d.  1762);.  He  "■'■■^■■' 
the  statue  of  Sir  laaac  Newton,  Trinky  CoZi^e,  CamhrUce^  Tbr  aaw- 
aieat  to  the  Onkt  of  Argyle,  m  Westnumter  AUey,  is  hm, 

Off.     Alexander  Dajr,  mmiatare  painter  and  pktareHienler  (i7TX'>iX4>}- 

BJry,  lamea  T.  Barry,  painter  and  art  aide  (t7^-xSo6),  yAa  vw 
potroeuaed  by  Bvrfce. 

^ki  if  :iH  first  afhimm-  iUuaam, 

*  Ab  by  the  ttrenfth  of  their  illiiajon 

Jtfjcieti,  nz.  5. 

See  also  *b[ear  iUaaoa,*  Cnau»  155*  md  voL  ir.  Tfir  Spirit  af  <Ar  .^^^ 

p.  s  14*  where  the  tame  comcmatsni  occnn. 
9Qb  Flarmam.    John  Flazsun  (i7>5>iS2fi}«  scidpcor  and  dempacr* 
Cmwbjt.     RJdlxr^i  Coawajr  (d.  iSzi),  the  KiniatvHat. 
Aat*  j  h-iW^iMtf  ^.    ACicMri:,  *.  *. 

frtt^iran  tf  i'j— i-T  hiM.      The  Roy:^  Academy*!  nooM  verc  tbss.     See 
voL  vu  CTyagMMM  t/Jjami  KwxiemK^  aoCe  to  p.  43>. 
91.  Sk  Sfi  ^au  nami  mssmji  axit. 

*  Or  ihe  fram  «ctt  her  clent  coorv  adnace 
With  ittodcnaive  pace  that  ntanmc  ak^a 
Ob  her  toft  *^>' 

Fs'jti^  Lsis^  Tm.  tiz. 
Aj^  'j^^a:  irrr'to-.     jin:,yty  x»j  uVcf«t—j,  ::.  i- 

•Sicn  Kte  wreck  -':  the  C;ra^:3r*  wi*  \ irticjc^'j  int  *":a»t;7r^al*  ?.cirT. 
-**■  ^  T^  '  '  '  -^"*-      '  Jose*  Jett^;y»   ^t*s--i*>a',    ^ii;    raci^rc;  sr 

i:r  ibe  Sf*r  «  Eartsrxs  5cr^;r-  Crinicir'  w»  iz^n-^e  :  iy  Wccli^ 
4^  Hi  -rrnr  .'f'  ^.Jr'K:!^.      Tit  £V^jHKr^r-T,  Fjuto.  Oai,  F.^  X-^t^L 

tWar     .V   ^T   5'..:^'w  if  :at  3i:ttA  JkjoLmw*.      Eesy^^n  W^c  v^<  w 
e>vr;-:   PJLA.cc  :2e   .*e:iC2  Jt  Sir  J:^a  Rf«^ttk»  la  •— -^^       fct£   ar. 

•W.   ti""" w  mt-^  .'-  .'"«.   >     -.      I  iC^  H  ■5-'  -*5*-.   11.  — 

5ij:«.     Wl.ar:  Btikr,  =v<c  la  ;  irrst  ■  :-54-:ir~|. 

ii*-y.      W'llarTj    SaiT?*   ss^mir    ^:-4.-:-:>i*r-      Hs    was    a    rrlln-wrr    :r 

JV  _'    tr  Vi-  :t.  ..; :  .*ca7?:~r- -r:r    :*~!-;>4-:  . 

4»»  M-    ,'  *•  .:.•-     V- A-r-^ittisci  Cf r-aj  »  1  ja^arr  jr  Fj.T^ciac  r.rti  ir.;  j=-  :; 
:.^--  .T-^  :*al  -n^raijcr*  jr  tie  jl-'*il  A^wsy  ^fi'-i'Sj^ 


FSSAT  X.    OX  iWT  lA  rL\LCC-Cs' 

r^K^-r.      D-i'M  Tcsie-^  tie  ywc5C=r    :i:x-t7«i^.     See  i^^  -r-.^ 

:x  Sag'^i  O-w..  y-^yfc,  ^  t  ^«  »nn  Uki  xa^  siica. 
'^-  -t.    Sir  3fcr  <  W2kx  :  t-i?-!:**!'. 
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98.  Hfpmr.     John  Hoppner  (1759-1810),  portnit  aod  hndicape  paiater,  who 

excelled  in  portraits  of  women  and  children. 
.     Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  suggciu  that  Godwin  is  meant. 

99.  Titrner.  J.  M.  W.Tumerytbc  greatest  Englishlandtcapepainter  (1775-1851). 
TAe  xo'wsty  mumiust  ofmaiddnj.     Pope's  Eturf  am  Mmn,  Ep.  iv.  zSl,  *pplKd  to 

Bacon. 
M***.     WelUngton. 
100.  LtrJ  OutUrtsgk,     See  ante,  note  to  p.  13. 

To  tkrow  M  cnui  mmtkint  en  a  foot     Armstrong,  Ti*  Art  ^  Preurvimg  HtsltJk^ 

Book  IT. 
Tit  Afisj  Hanucis.     See  toL  ti.  TaUg  TaJA,  note  to  p.  93. 

Mr.  C .     Croker. 

xoi.  Note.     Richard  Camberland  (1732-1811),  the  dnnutist,  described  by  Gold- 
smith as  'the  Terence  of  England.* 
102.  htcrtdmius  odi.     Horace,  Dt  Aru  Poet^  188. 

X03.  jteis  and  Gaiatu.     A  serenaU  by  John  Gay  (1688-1732),  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  with  Handel's  music,  1732.     See  the  1st  chorus  in  part  u. 

104.  Mr,  Croiej.      George  Croly  (1780-1860),  anthor  of  the  romance  of  SttUtkiel 

(1829),  and  nomerons  other  works. 

105.  Tkt  Reyal  Stcuty  o/AMtJkors.     Probably  the  Royal  Society  for  the  advance- 

ment of  General  Literature,  founded  1823.     Croly  was  on  the  coanciL 
Sir  Andrew  Wjlit.    John  Gait's  (l779->839)  novel,  &r  Amdrrw  Wylk  of 
that  Uij  was  published  in  1812. 
107.  GalUd  kis  kibe.     Hamlet^f.  I. 

Sr  Peter  Lely,  Picter  Van  der  Faes  (1618-1680),  whose  father  changed 
the  family  name  to  Lely  ;  painter  (of  Wcstphalian  birth)  of  the  Beamies  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  u. 

ESSAY  XI.     ON  SITTING  FOR  ONE'S  PICTURE 
From  Tke  New  Mmtkfy  Magaaine,  No.  35,  VoL  viii.,  1823,  *  Table  Talk,  tz.' 

107.  Tie  beggar  h  tit  street.    The  Anthor  himself  painted  a  small  portrait  in  oils 

of  a  poor  old  woman  whom  he  met  near  Manchester  in  1803.    [W.  C.  H.] 

108.  ff^Jken  ie  sat  tn  me.     In  1804,  when  the  sitter  was  in  his  67th  year,  and 

Unitarian  Minister  at  Wem  in  Shropshire  .  .  .  The  picture  is  still  in  a 
fair  sute  of  preservation.     [W.  C.  H.] 

109.  Tie  late  Atr.  Opie,    John  Opie  (1761-1807),  historical  painter. 
Invisible  tr  diatfy  seen.     Paradise  Lett,  v.  157. 

111.  Tie  Bunburyt.     See  vol.  VI.  Mr.  NortMcot/s  Conversations^  note  to  p.  454. 
Hapfrf  alciemy  of  mind.     Cf.  vol.  v.  Lecturesm  tie  English  Poets^  note  to  p.  107. 
Vandyke  nutrri^  a  daughter  of  Earl  Govrer.     He  married,  about  1639,  Maria 

Ruthven,  grand-daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gowrte.  Sec  ConversaliMs  <f 
James  Northcote^  R.A.,  with  Janus  Ward^  p.  92,  where  Northcote  is  reported 
as  wroth  with  Hazlitt  for  having  given  the  Earl's  name  as  Cowper.  The 
change  from  Cowper  to  Gower,  as  given  in  the  present  text,  is  because 
of  an  erratum-direction  to  that  e&ct  behind  the 'Contents  of  the  First 
Volnine,*  in  the  original  edition. 
A  punter  of  tie  name  of  Astlej  .  .  .  Lady  .  John  Astley,  portrait- 
painter  (?i73o-i787),  married  Lady  Daniell.     See  Redgrave's  Dictionuy. 

1 12.  Had  Petrarci  gained  iis  Lanra,  etc. 

'  Think  you,  if  Lanra  had  been  Petrarch's  wife. 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life  V 

Don  Juan,  Canto  ui.  Stanza  8. 
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tiB.Jlt/^»w.     fa  Rguw»ir»  7W»  m  U  HmmJk  BOme  (17*0)- 
II).  TV  rAr  imw  «cin  jr  ir.     OcA«£&\  i«.  r. 

Cmmw.    Aataaio  Caoova  (i757>sBx2),  VoKtiui  amlyttir, 

114.  T^  wrU/mftttimi,     Pope'i  £i»M  <»  Ahtttnl^  tot. 

1.4. 

Tieftl  0/"  m  crimtf.    ThfiMtiiw,  jii  i^^v*  m  SA-b^i. 

115.  f^st-ff  Ktfwl.     Attfustai  ViMosat  Kcppet  (t7a5-i7t6)yOoe  of  ik 

Adsural*.      He  ^xiA   bw  ■ccoe4  is  comnumil,  S«r   Ifafb    PiTlmr, 
ooort<m«rtuUrd    far    pcmttting    tbc    Fnaick    Aect    to    fcape    sfter 
in«lecinTe  batxle  off  UiknK,  XTth  Jsl]r  1778.     Both  were  ac^ancd. 
Mr.  C— ^  .  .  .  made  tht  tUmm  tsmrt^     Sec  HmmtsrJj  N.  S^  iK^  txit,  jar 
15,  1 12  ),  far  Crolcer'*  rcmarki. 

1 16.  T*ii*iikt  W^idtftid.     Whit6eld  wu  bvried  ia  1770.     Whea  tlK  cvfta  m 

opened  in  1784,  the  body  wu  foimd  to  be  perfect.     See  L.  T|crflMa*i  X^ 
ru  Sos-i.     Poaibly  h  is  to  cha  tlut  Haxlict  refer*. 
Wmrm^  kmtad*d  mmtnm  to  j  tUg. 

Thik  »eniible  nrm  Biotioo  to  became 
A  kneaded  clod. 

rt^  111.   t. 


ESSAY  XII.    WHETHER  GENIUS  IS  CONSCIOUS  OF  ITS  POWUU 


117.  B»&M^hr»y.    Htnry  St.  John,  VtKonaX  Botingfaroke  ( 1 673-1 75 1), 

writer  anri  fricn<1  of  Pope. 
Sr  fftl/i^m  TrmpU,     Dipl onutiit  and  eaaapit  (l6i8-l70o). 
Sett  mt  inelf.     Julmi  Omt,  i.  1. 
j1  ^trnix  gtngi  hj  all.     ParmJiu  Xjttt^  t.  z/Z. 

118.  Aisttrum  tuptrthat  c^,     Ovid,  Mtt^  n.  5. 

Ov  f^xy  it  a  pam  vrkiei  Uma  [ooae*].      Jvmm  t/Atktmt^  1.  ■. 

119.  Iwita  MtMtrvi.     See  mmttf  note  to  p.  8. 

110.  Tit  givrj^  tit  imtmtivny  tie  amemity.     Lamb'i  *  Lincf  on  cbe  Celebrated  Pictare 
by  Lionafdo  da  Vinci,  called  "The  Virgin  of  the  Rockm."* 
Tinpi^i  hsffintu  T  fcius.     Popr't  Efiittie  to  Mr,  Jertr^s,  L  68. 

See  voL  ti.  Tahit  TmJk^  note  to  p.  90. 
From  Sir  EdwanJ  Dyer's  lyric  in  Byrtf*i  P'a 


Srorite  tkii  Mt  Winttrthw. 
My  mind  tt  mt  m  kingdom  it* 

and  Semnta  {i  s^t), 
TUf  eAardcter  t/MiUiwuua* 

Sigmiar  Orlwtdc  Friu^tsid; 


See  vol.  niu  Ltetmretm  rie  EngHU  Cemu 

In  Dckkfr'i  T^  Bcaeit  ffHrnrt^  Part  II.     See 

ToL  T,  tftetwret  oa  fir  Littraturt  if  the  Age  tf  Eiit^hetk^  pp.  33S«  rr  w. 

X.  H^tkaer   tr    Drtimr,      John    Webtter     (>    d.    162$)     and    Tbomai    Dckkar 

(e.  I  $70-c.  1637).    See  voL  v.  Lectura  n  the  i>rMmMu  Liiersrmr  i/Ab 

p/Etins^ri. 

SckiegeL      In    his   Lecturtt   an  D^miitttk  Art  smJ  Liienta^e.       See  *oL 

O^ratttn  ofSMaketfesr't  Pfajf,  note  to  p.  171. 
Tie  Deuemt  of  Lthe^ty.     Leigh  Hunt'i  Maak,  «rith  a  dedtcatioa  frofll  Sa 
Jail  was  published  in  1815. 
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122.  H^ktm  tke  mighty  felh     Napokon. 

123.  Cried  out  upon  in  tkt  top  of  the  mmfan.     Cf.  Hamlet,  ill,  2. 

<  You  would  lound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass.' 
and  II.  2. 
'  An  eyrie  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry  oat  on  the  top  of  qnestion.' 

Mr,  Jerdan  renmmends  the  voimu  ofCkmrtuttrittta,    See  vol,  11 1.  of  t)w  present 

edition    for    Hazlttt's  Characterittics,  and  particulars  of  their  pnblication. 

The  book  was  favourably  reviewed  in  the  Littrury  Gaaette  for  July  12, 

1823. 
Tht  Story  of  Rimini.    Published  in  1816,  and  savagely  reviewed  in  SlaekwoatPt 

Maga9im,May  1818. 
jtn  j&onis  «f fifty.     See  vol.  iv.  Tki  Spirit  of  tie  Age,  note  to  p.  358. 
Return,  Alpkeus.     lycidas,  1 32-3. 
Look  alrroad  into  universality.     Bacon,  AJvancemtnt  ofLtarnimgf  Book  1. 

124.  A.  P,  E*    Alexander  Pope,  Esquire. 
TAey  take  in  vain.     Exodus^  xz.  7. 

b  is  all  one  as  we  tkouid  love.    All 's  Well  tAat  Ends  fFell^  l.  I. 

125.  Fast-anchored  in  the  dt*p  akytt  of  time  [space].     Cowper,  Retiremtmt^  L.  84. 
The  ftce  of  heaven  so  hright.    See  Romeo  andJuliety  11.  2,  20-2. 
8artlemy-FMr.    A  famous  fair  was  held  at  West  Smithfield,  1133-1855  about 

the  time  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24. 
The  high  endeavour  and  the  glad  success.     Cowper,  The  Tathy  v.  901. 

126.  Bit  repetita  cramhe,     *Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistroa,*  Juvenal, 

VII.  154. 
Aamhal  Caraeci,     Annibale  Caracci  (1560-1609),  painter  of  the  Faroese 
Gallery,  in  Rome. 

127.  '  Love  for  lave*     Congreve's  comedy,  1695. 

Miss  Mellon,  Harriet  Mellon  (1775-1837),  later,  Dachess  of  St.  Alban*s. 
She  began  on  the  stage  su  a  child  in  boys*  parts,  was  introduced  by 
Sheridan  to  London,  where  she  played  *Lydia  Languish*  in  The  Rivals^ 
at  Drury  Lane,  January  1795,  '°^  became  a  popular  hoyden.  Mr.  Coutts, 
the  banker,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  in  1814,  and  when  he  died  in  x8z2  his  wealth  passed  to  her.  In 
1827  she  married  William,  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  whose  age  was  27.  After 
providing  handsomely  for  him,  she  left  the  bulk  of  her  property  to  Mr. 
Coutts*  granddaughter.  Miss  Angela  Burdett. 

Boh  Palmer.     {i757-?i8o5.) 

Batmister,    John  Bannister  (1760-1836). 

ESSAY  Xin.    ON  THE  PLEASURE  OF  HATING 

Lines  to  a  Sender.  Probably  those  in  The  Liberal  (Byron,  Shelley  and  Hunt's 
Quarterly),  vol.  u.  177. 

128.  The  milk  of  human  kindness,     Macbeth,  i.  5, 

As  Mr.  Burke  ^serves.    Sublime  and  BeautifJ,  Part  I.  g  15. 
Last  line  but  one,  matter,  ?  a  slip  for  *  nature.* 

129.  We  subscribe  to  new  editions  of  Fos^t  Book  of  Martyrs,    A  foUo  edition  was 

published  by  subscription  by  Thomas  Kelly,  London,  181 1. 
OW,you  lendings  I     Lear,  iii.  4. 
Panopticons,    Jeremy  Bentham*s  name  for  his  method  of  prison  supervision. 

See  vol.  IV.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age^  note  to  p.  197. 
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TMBM. 

129.  Mr.  Owe^t  mfMustU  PsrsOdegrmmu      Cf.  voL  nu  Pa&kml  JRMampt^  |fk 

iai-7. 
Mr.  Irvmg  .   .    .    Cmltdamun  Cisfd.     See  voL  iv.  Tir  ^»OTf  ^  dr  Jlp^ 

p.  ZZ2,  n  <itf. 
Tis  frtttjt  Hmgi  a  fisnt,    AU't  fTdi tkat Emix  WtU^  u  M. 
Vfmm  rkii  kamk  smd  tkoml  tfttmt.     MaAii^  i.  7. 

130.  Omrde  [o'er  doing]  itrmsgamt.     Hmmlet,  in.  2. 
^  iwiA     ?  A  miipnnt  for  '  almott.' 

Timt  nln-ift  wu  Imsdomt  mi  Ucmsta,     OetmUof  1.  3. 

131.  Bfude  /*  JtoAcr/  Sw/ji^,  Etq.     See  the  Letter  of  Elsa  to  Robert  Soathej,  Eff^ 

in  Tkt  Lmtiom  Ma^ahu,  Oct.  18*3. 
Tkmt  I  wKfulf  Uvt  erUhrattd,    Sec  amti^  the  Eatay  *  On  the  Coavertation  of 
Avdion.* 

132.  H—    ?  Joteph  Hnme  of  the  Pipe  Office,  not  the  Radkai  M.P.  (See 

Lamb's  Letter^  ed.  W.  C.  Haxlitt,  i.  361,  noU  i}. 
(Urv£  tfum  ss  a  ditkfitfir  tie  Gods,     Jaiiaa  Cstur^  u.  I. 

L H Leigh  Hnnt. 

Jckm  Seoir,     f  John  Scott    (1783-1821),  Editor  of  Tks  LomJom  Mt^aaam, 

who  died  from  a  wonad  received  in  a  duel  from  Christie,  Locfchaift 

friend. 

Mrs. Montagn. 

S ?  Bumey. 

&u  imiermmioKyJitr  hmn  iy  the  diai.     At  You  LUtt  X^  11 .  7. 
F*iJovM  of  no  mark,     i  King  Henry  /K.,  iii.  2> 
'*     ?  Hume. 

133.  Mr.  ff^ashiugton  B^'me  a  very Jine  tvr iter,     Cf.  vol,  it.  The  Sfiirit  oftkt  Agt. 
Mr,  Litton.     John  Listen  (i  776-1 846). 

1 34.  Gome  into  the  vsittes  of  time.    '  But  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go.* 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets^  xii, 
Mr.  Moore^t  Loves  of  the  Angelt.   Of  Mr.  Moore*s  poem,  published  on  Jan.  l, 

1823,  live  editions  were  exhausted  in  one  year. 
Siting  in  my  vftndow,     Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pkilaster^  v.  5. 

[Heaved  from  a  shecpcote]. 
The  vfhu  of  poetry  is  drank. 

*The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.' 

Mach€tk^  11.  3. 

135.  Play  [sport]  tvitk  Anuryllitin  the  shade.     Lyddai,  68. 
FontkUt,    The  residence  of  *  Vathek  *  Bcckford. 

To  every  good  xvorh  reprobate.     Epistle  to  Titus,  i.  1 6. 

136.  Oftokom  tke  world  xoas  not  tvortAy.     Epistle  to  tke  Heirerps^  zi,  38. 

Tkit  •was  some  time  a  mystery.    'This  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but  now  the 

time  gives  it  proof,*     Ham/etf  iii.  i. 
Tke  rose  plucked  from  tke  forckead  of  a  virtuous  love. 

*  Takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love 
And  sets  a  blister  there.* 

Hamlet,  ui.  4. 

137.  Note.  Tke  Sentinel.    Sec  vol.  vi,  Conx'ersatiens  of  James  Nortkeote,  p.  5  iS,  and 

footnote. 
Daddy  Ratton,     In  Scott*s  Heart  of  Midlothian. 
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ESSAY  XIV.     ON  DR.  SPURZHEIM'S  THEORY 

PAGE 

1 37.  Drs.  Gail  and  Spur%keim.     Sec  antt,  EHay  On  Dreams, 

138.  A  book  vthere  men  may  read  strange  matters.     Macietk,  1.  5. 
Draws  the  curtain.     Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

139.  ffhose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     Othello,  1.  3. 

140.  Here  be  truths  .  .  .  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies.      Drydcn,  Absalom  and 

Achitopkelj  i.  1 14.    Cf.  also  a  similar  passage  in  Addison  {The  Spectator,  S^o). 
ft^ith  other  matters  of  Hie  pith  and  moment.     Cf.  '  eoterprizcs  of  great  pith  and 

moment.*     Hamlet,  iii.  i. 
IJ these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree.     S.  Lute,  xxiii.  31. 

141.  The  Alchemist.     By  Ben  Jonson,  1610. 

144.  Malebranche.    Nicolas  Nlalebranche  (1638-1715),  whoieZ)e  la  Recherche  de  la 
ye'rite' WAS  published  in  1674. 

146,  Gauhius  Gobbo.     *  Good  Launcelot  Gobbo,*  Merchant  of  Veiuct^  11,  2. 

147.  There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that.     Hamlet,  i,  5. 

149.  The  fyonderJitrMagasune.  The  Wondered  Magazitu,  or  Marvellous  Chronicle,  or 
New  ff^eekly  Entertainer,  a  journal  of  the  latter  half  of  the  dghteenth  century, 
with  varying  titles. 
King  Ferdinand.  Possibly  the  reference  is  to  the  Cortea  having  let  Ferdinand 
leave  Cadis  (whither  they  had  carried  him)  during  the  siege  by  the  French 
on  Oct.  I,  1813,  in  order  to  make  terms  with  the  French. 

153.  It  follows,  as  the  night  the  day.     Hamlet,  i.  3. 

155.  50  as  with  a  difference.     Hamlet,  iv,  5. 

156.  Note.    Dr.  Combe  of  Edinburgh.    The  phrenological  Combes  were  George 

(1788-1858),  W.S.  and  moral  philosopher,  and  his  brodicr,  Andrew  (1797- 
1 847),  doctor  of  medicine. 
Fanty  in  himself.     *I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in 
other  men.*     z  King  Henry  IP'.,  i.  2. 

157.  Note.     Squandering  ffances.     As  Ton  Liie  It,  11.  7. 

ESSAY  XV.     ON  EGOTISM 

158.  King  Cambyses*  vein,     i  King  Henry  IV.,  11.  4. 

Vain  and  self-Konceit.    '  Self  and  vain  conceit,'  King  Richard  11.,  iii.  2. 
Getting  the  start  of  the  majestic  xaorld,    yulitu  Casar,  i.  2. 

160.  Mr. Mill.     See  ^jr,  note  to  p.  183. 

The  present  Lord  Chancellor.     John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon  (x75X'i838),  who  haa 

no  love  for  literature  or  art. 
Madame  Catalans.     Angelica  CataUni  (1779-1849)  the  popular  Italian  singer. 

She  made  j^io,ooo  in  four  months  in  London. 

161.  The  late  Chancellor  {Ershine).     Thomas  Erskine,  175&-1823. 

162.  Et  propter  vitam  vivendi perdere  causas.     Juiwnal,  viii,  83. 

163.  ffudom  is  justified  of  her  children,     S,  Matthew,  xi.  19. 
Throw  our  bread  upon  the  toaters.     Eecies.,  xi,  i. 

fVhen  Goldsmith  was  talking  one  day.     See  Boiwell's  Johnson  (ed.  G.  B.  Hill), 

II.  231. 
Hervef's  Meditations.    The  Rev.  James  Hervey's  (1714-1758)  Meditationt  and 

Contemplations  were  highly  esteemed  in  their  day. 

164.  Weuall.    Richard  WesuU  (1765-1836). 

Angelica  Kauffman.  Maria  Anna  Angelica  Kauffmann  (1741-1807),  a  Swiss 
painter  of  (chiefly)  female  characters,  many  of  which  were  engraved  by 
Bartoloxzi. 
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t6c.  ^<w*ijh.    Sir  Aickv4  Arkvnskt  (1712-179X]. 

TW  mfygrtM  mm  m  maJrrm  imm.     Kapalna,  of  covnr.      He  rfieri  g«  JOay  5. 

itxi,  of  caster  is  ike  iTiiiMrt 
itf<W/wA      Bermvd  Uawlerilfe  (|«70?.I733)  mJior  of  TU  F^k^fkt 

167.  Farpf  rir  liw^i  ri«r  «v  li  hW.     ffafi/yiiiBi,  w  13. 
16S.  Ifwtimf  tM  far  wte  ir  mt.     ^fctfkri,  1.  5. 

GtUmmk  mm  wmmrjtkm  yiwy  is  tAr  Micr  »v.     S«  «mh^  p.  100. 

T^rmgjk  Bmmimg  [w«ifl^nBf]  atmsttt.     Pope's  Marai  Ea^t^  i.  1 84-^ 


ESSAY  XVU     HOT  AKD  COtD 
169.  Bti^  aid,  mmt^  md  drf,    F^adm  X^tf,  n.  ifS. 

SMrm  smd  mdmd  mm  tAmt  t^mmt,     Hmiilg  it.  7. 
171.  Jraatr  «av  opi^  /vwl 

*  It  ii  a  £imiliv  bes«t  to  mm,  aad  tjgtiito  Iwi:.* 

r»  ir  MT/f^  *f«t.     Cf.  iUmkt,  tv.  tii.  18. 
*  Khig,  At  wpfcr  I  where  P 
^<^.  Not  wbcir  he  cats,  bat  wfaere  he  m  catxfi.' 

17).  H**t «//  ri  amtcuMct.     Chiuccr,  Pr^^^^  1 50. 
The  fuiUi  mftH  lie  JrgtfiJ  j>-ara/fiiiu,     Htmlet^  1.  5, 

Sq  anitjt  gmddiviiihU  mre  fiW^.     Dryden,  7^  Kmd  mmd  tkt  PmmtJker^  ^  3I9> 
^^•itsiT^t  travtfler.     See  Hitiwrre  da  ^ofsra  dt  Scdrmtnisdc. 
17^  Nate,     Mr.  StarUtt.     Probably  Jamea  furlett,  afcrrwartii    LonI   AU^O^ 
who  practiKd  in  the  Nortfaem  Circuit  and  LancaahJrc  Sessions  tiU  ilo?. 
Hazlitt  received  a  comptimcnury  letter  from  Scarlett  on  the  puUiatnoof 
Priudptei  of  Humaa  Action.     (See  faw  Gentratttmt  of  a   Litrrmrj  Fmnif^ 
I.  9X-3,  aad  Mewwrt,  I.  112,  and  f-oit,  aou  to  Princiftet  of  Httmmm  Aeomy. 
Strritf  takt  v/ky  a  rwotd.      Tnttram  Skamdy^  Bk.  iX.  chap.  33, 
Note.     Mr,  SktfAtrd.     Sec  «arr,  note  to  p.  61. 
17$,  Tkt  tmxreipi'tt  rkmg  am  earth,      j  Kim^  Henry  //^,  i.  3. 
Mttiet  the  laddt  all  evett,     Mtamrefor  Meaimre^  iii.  t. 

Batfuet't  Travelt  im  Ce^fctkia.     Balthaior  Hacqoet'i  (1740-iSis)  bocA  mi 
puolifthed  in  1790*6  at  Number^. 
1 76.  DulL,  €»ld  wimlir  dWi  tnAaiit  here,    *  Bui  tlead-cold  winter  must  inhAbtl  hen,' 
The  Two  NoiU  JCmrwrn,  Act  n.  i. 
Ltmg  furfla.     Hamletf  1*.  7. 

Take  tit  idcd  the  Godi  provide  them.     Drytlez],  AUxfieder't  Fesxt^  loc. 
Applianeei  and  meant  H  ^t.     1  King  Henry  ty^  tii.  1. 
*  A  maMf  tsyt  Vorick^  *JtaJt  sn  apfle*     Trmram  Siaadf,  tiu  34, 
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ESSAY  XVn.    THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  REfORM 

80.  G»od  hattrt.  Mri.  Pioui,  in  her  Amcdeta  «/  the  late  Semmuei  Jt^tm 
(yehntofiian  Mturllanier,  cd,  G.  B.  Hill,  1.  104),  writn  •  *  Dear  BathttrtI 
^id  he  to  me  one  day)  woi  a  roan  to  my  very  hrart't  content  :  he  hated  a 
fool,  aoil  be  hated  a  roj^e^  aad  he  hated  a  M^ir^  ;  be  w%s  a  ve 
iafer.*    See  alao  vol.  1.  TAe  JUmad  Talte,  p.  lO}. 
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VACX 

iSt.  Riiii-MmmJ  d^tttims.    Scott*i  Htmrt  ffMidUtHm,  voL  i.  chaf,  txu 

A  atuammutaon,    *  Devontly  to  be  witbcd.'     #«■&«,  m.  i> 

WImt  rn^re  fibcity  cam  f^l  tv  trtMlttrrf     Speoscr's  Mmiaf*tmu,  m  tAr  Fjir  ^ 
fAr  BmHerfiU^  17. 
1 8  J.  G«w/  wiJUda.     Cf.  Merry  H^rvgt,  1,  3,  'jadicioua  ttiUidet,*  and  JCii^  Zjiv, 
IV.  5,  'itringe  i>iU«d«.' 

Jiff,  H»li$Mte.     Joho  Cun  Hobbone  (1786-1869),  BrroQ**  hicntt. 

GUI'  vftknt  h^  s  pUtt  at  tit  hdtti  HoMn,  Jame*  Mill  (i7*)-t836},  irho,  m 
ipite  of  hit  radical  opinioot,  wai  appoiotcd  Assiscint-Examuier  of  Indian 
ComipondeDce  in  1819. 

TMeir  attacks  am  tki  Edin^vrk  Rgxiew*  The  ^ettmhuier  Rrvirw,  finuiced  hy 
Bentham  and  edited  by  Bowrinf:,  vas  founded  tn  lanaary  18x4.  lu  6rvt 
number*  contained  a  terict  of  auanlti  on  the  EdtMnrrk  (Cf.  /ur^  p.  381)  { 
lUJgmtmJet  wai  damned  in  the  third  number  (July  18x4^  toL  11.  p.  179)  \ 
and  the  article  on  Moore'i  Liji  af  SitrtJsM  appeared  in  the  number  for 
October,  1815,  vol.  iv.  pp.  571-407.  The  alluiion  to  Sheridan  at  an 
unaucccMfnl  adventurer  will  be  found  on  p.  404. 
184.  A  disci fliitt  tf  kmmamitj.     Bacon's  Essaya,  Of  Marriage  and  Crvit  L'lfi. 

Tit  treatment  tf  Mr,  Suckimgiam,  Jamea  Silk  Buckiagbam  (1786-18^1;} 
ealabliahcd  at  Calcutta  in  1S18  a  paper  called  Tk4  Calcutta  yuimaJf  which 
ceniured  the  abufci  of  the  Indian  Govcrumcnt,  and  wai  lupprcaaed  by  John 
Adami,  temporary  Govemor-Geoeral,  to  April,  1823. 

Mr,  MsJL  Robert  Hall,  the  celebrated  Baptist  preacher  (1764-1831).  Hia 
removal  from  Leicciter,  where  he  had  tcrvcd  ag  pMtor  of  the  Baptist 
conpYption  for  twenty  years,  to  Bristol,  took  place  in  1816,  when  be 
•uccccdcd  Dr.  Ryland  as  head  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol  and  pastor 
of  Broadmcad  Chspcl. 
iSj.  Sir  Rickard  Blackmore.     Court  physician  to  William  and  Anoe.     H«  died  in 

1729,  after  having  written  six  epics  in  sixty  booka. 
186,  Sir  Robtrt  Pctl  .  .  .  ca/u$  printing.     1 7  50- 18  30.     He  Carried  on  a  cotton 
factory  at  Bury  with  great  success,  ind  devoted  much  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery. 

Etementt  of  Pcittical  Ecmmmy^  iy  JmrneM  MUl.  Jame*  Mill'*  work  wai 
pnbUihcd  in  iSzi. 

Principiet  »f  Ptlitical  Economy,  By  John  Ramiay  M'CuUoch  (1789-1864), 
Published  i8zo. 

Strangtf  that  tuck  difference  then  thenJd  he*  John  Byroin,  On  tki  Fiitdt 
benuctn  Handel  and  Bononcini. 

Mr.  M .     ?  James  Mill  (i773-»S36). 

Mr,  P,  Is  Thomas  Love  Peacock  ia  meant  ?  He  was  the  author  of 
JUaJW^M  (1818},  the  poem  pouibly  referred  to  i»  Rkadafe  in  Haslitt'a 
note  to  p.  187.  Peacock  attacked  poetry  in  his  Four  Aget  •f  Poetry^  con* 
tributed  to  Ollier's  Literary  Pocket  Bock  in  1810^  and  was  aoswcred  by 
Shelley  in  his  Defence  of  Poetry,  Though  Peacock  has  not  been  auoctatcd 
with  Utiliurianism,  yet  bis  place  at  the  India-House,  where  he  was  a 
fcllow-clerk  of  James  Mill's,  may  have  lent  colonr  to  the  aaaumption  that 
he  was  *onc  of  them.' 

Mr.  Pi .      Francis  Place,  radical  reformer  (i77i-i8$4). 

Tki  Last  Man,      Thumos  Campbell's  poem  Tke  Lait  Man  wii  printed  in 
the  /^eta  Monthly  Afj^rfww,  vol.  8,  No.  jj,  1823.     Perhaps   Haalitt  had 
its  title  in  mind. 
188.   Tkeremfttr  at  it  kaffem.    2  King  Henry  IF^  uu  a.     '  Thereafter  as  they  be.* 


Primfsa  pniki.    HamUtf  i.  3. 
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Tkt  Hfpterxa.      Btckenta^t  emneftT  (i76l)> hwri,  »*— — igfr  Xk 

(r7X7)taa  BColiere's  r«^i^(i664-)- 
191,  Smmt,  voi  £«rrf  Actr,     Tkt  Tmk  af»  Tmk^  Sectioa  iv. 

/»  ^pmiity  h  mi  itraimuL     Mtrekmmt  vfTmBPt,  cv,  i. 
(9?-  Jigw  f/Ar  mffcr).     Ourlea  Digimin  (1765  '-18x7),  of  Drarf  Laac^ 

&^.     Richard  S«tt  (d.  1805J,  a  comic  actor,  very  popnlar  aC  Dreryr  Lane. 
*J\r«  Spm^,  Ab  Sttppv.*     A  mmical  eBtertaiimient  of  Uaxre*i  (1790),  vrdi 

muitc  by  Sterace.     See  a  letter  from  Hazlitt  to  hia  father  (Jfaiwj-i,  i.  17- 

iS),  frnm  which  it  appean  that  it  waa  at  Liverpool  in  1 79a  (not  179=)  tW 

he  M«  this  piece. 
Thtfalie  Fuwmti.     TJk  Fmrit  ^mem,  Bk.  m.  canto  3. 
TJk  gr-mdimg  iWv  o/itetttaty.   The  reference  here  and  eliewfaere  ia  to  Maltbu. 

See  vol.  sv,  A  J^ly  to  MMltim*  and  TAr  j|»«rtt  ^  iic  j^^ 
194.  ^>H  o/^  a1«  ^^*  loktrg  mtmmj  lU^     Cowpcr,  Tk*  TaA,  vi.  11-12. 
XPit*  Mflrri  riirff.     Dante's  A_ySn«^  nt.  1.  9. 

USAY  XVin.    ON  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  NECESSARY  TO 

SUCCESS  IN  LIFE 

From  Tkt  L*mdm  M^smimt,  toL  i^  Jane  1820,  *Table  Talfct  l' 

19$,  Tfo  r«r«  H  Mr  Is  fir  mfl,    Mcclet.  ix.  1 1. 

A  Mimhtar  t^  Smu,     Ptofaably  Castlereafh^  who  ied  the  Houe  of  CoounDiu 
gntil,  apon  hii  father*!  death  in  April  iSai,  he  became  Lord  Londooderry. 

196.  /Itfir'mg  /o  ht  O'^t.     Pope's  £:iay  en  Mjn^  i.  127-8. 
A^i'mntti  and  meant  to  ioct.      2  King  Henry  ly.^  ui.  i. 
S&mf  trick  naf  v/'irih  an  egg.     CorhUnuiy  it.  4. 

TWr/  't  hut  tke  ttetni/ing  of  a  ttar.    Butler't  HuJiiroiy  Part  XI.  Canto  iii.  956. 

197.  Conttrained  iy  mattery.     Cf.  WorHtwortH,  Tke  Excurtiw^  vi, 

'  That  Love  will  not  submit  to  be  controUed 
By  mastery.* 

198.  Oetrgt  Pialmanazsr.    The  literary  impostor  (1679-1763).     He  was  a  native 

of  France  and  pretended  to  be  a  Formosan.     To  keep  up  the  impoaitioo  hr 
invrnted  an  alphabet  and  a  Formosan  grammar. 

Enquiry  cancerning  Ptlitica!  Juttice.     Godwin's  book  (1793). 

Dhierttont  ofPurley.  John  Hornc  Tooke's  book  was  published  in  i786<lSo5. 
Srr  v«)i.  IV.  T/a  Spirit  of  the  Age^  p.  231. 

htfrminable  babble,     *  Intanssable  babil'  in  the  Magazine. 

Tongue  toith  a  gamiik  of  brmni.     Goldsmith,  RetaJiaiionj  6. 

H'imbkdon.     Where  Home  Tooke  lived. 

H^ith  a  nottrum  in  hit  mouth.  Ser  Alexander  Strphens's  Memoirs  ofyaim  Heme 
Tookt^  Eif.f  vol.  11.  p.  445,  *  While  yet  in  perfect  possession  of  his  tenses, 
and  tinuTtain  of  his  impending  fate,  although  conscious  it  could  not  be 
long  protracted,  the  patient  eagerly  inquirci)*  [of  Sir  Francis  Burdett] 
'concerning  the  effect  produced  on  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  motion 
relative  to  the />iifiMiiirfn/ of  soldiers?  .  .  . 

'  As  he  had  once  more  been  relieved  by  cordials,  notwithstanding  he  was 
tnlit  it  was  now  in  vain,  the  member  for  Westminster  prepared  to  administer 
one  with  his  own  hand.  Having  knelt  for  this  purpose,  the  eying  man 
opened  his  eyei  fur  the  last  time,  and  seeing  who  it  was  that  presented  the 
potion,  he  swallowed  it  with  avidity.' 

The  late  Profeuor  PonoH.  Richard  Porson  (i7S9-i8o8},  Greek  scholar  and 
critic. 
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198.  Tht  Membtrfor  Old  Sarum.     See  aHte^  note  to  p.  6. 

TAe  man  of  perkapt  the  greatett  aHlity  luw  living.  Coleridge,  Cf.  Tht  Spirit  of 
th*  Age, 

199.  Duns  Seotus  to  ya£oi  Behmen.   John  Duns,  the  *  subtle  doctor';  Jacob  B«hinea 

(1575-1624),  Gerniaa  mystic. 

Discomrud  in  tloquent  music.     Hamlet^  ni.  s. 

Ten  thouiattd  great  ideas.     Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  liz. 

Norn  ex  quovis  ligno  Jit  Mercurius.  Erasmus,  jidagiorum  Chiliadeij  'Munus 
aptum. 

Though  he  had  all  knowledge,     i  CorinthianSj  jm,  i,  2. 
SOO.  Tou  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns.     S.  Matthew,  vii,  16. 

Reipicefinem.     Sec  vol.  ti.  Ta^e  Talk,  note  to  p.  27. 

To  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world.    Julius  Ctesar,  1.  z. 
201.  Mens  divinior.     Horace,  Sat.  I.  iv.  43. 
ao2.  yoxfaucibut  haesit.     Vergil,  JEneid,  11.  774. 

ffltha  confident  brom.     2  King  Henry  IV.,  11.  i. 

Too  deep  fir  his  hearers.     Goldsmith's  Retaliation^  35, 

A  soul  at  fair.     Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  11.  33. 

Fell  flat,  and  shamed  their  tsforshippers.     Paradise  Lost,  1.  461. 

Hovf  he  cuts  up  in  the  caul.  Burke,  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  {ff^orks^  Bohn, 
T.  145). 

203.  Sterne* s  description  of  Mr.  Hammond  Shandy.     Tristram  Shandy,  in.  10. 

On  that  point.     The  Magaaine  adds  *  Petulant  set  hts  mark,'     Congreve,  The 

f^ay  of  the  ff^orld,  V.  3. 
For  toomeUf  born  to  be  controWd.    Waller  :  Of  Love,  13-16  ; 

*  For  women  (bom  to  be  control'd) 
Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold  : 
Affect  the  haughty  and  the  proud. 
The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud.' 

Scrub  in  the  farce.     In  Farqubar's  Beaux'  Stratagem. 

204.  Doubtless,  the  pleasure  is  at  great.     Butler's  Hudibras,  Part  II.  Canto  iii,  i. 
The  art  of  being  ivell  deceived.     See  vol.  i.  The  Round  Table,  p.  84, 

A  vtriter  vfhem  I  know  very  vfell.     Himself. 

Sup  at  the  Shakespeare.    The  noted  theatrical  tavern  in  the  Piazza,  Covent 

Garden.     See  Timbs*  History  of  Clubs  and  Club-Life  in  London,  ed.  1886, 

p.  427. 

205.  His  next  answer  to  foetus.     See  vol.  iii.  Political  Estays,  p.  57  and  note. 

The  graceful  ornaments^  etc.     C(.  Burke,  Rejections  on  the  Revolution  in  France 

{Select  U^orks,  cd.  Payne,  11.  164). 
'  Don't  you  remember^  says  Gray,      Letter  to  Richard  West,  May  27,  1 742. 
A  man  of  genius  a  coxcomb  in  dress.     Cf.  vol.  1.  The  Round  Table,  p.  95. 
Prince  Prettyman.     In  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearsal  {i^ji). 

206.  Nihil  humani.     Terence,  Heautontimorumenos^  1.  1. 

The  flattery  that  soothes  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death.     Gray's  Elegy,  11. 

207.  Lady  Mary  H^ortlrf  Montapie.     (c.  i690>i762),  the  correspondent  of  Pope 

and  Addison. 

A.  P.  K.     Alezander  Pope,  Esquire. 

Ere  vie  have  shuffled  off  that  mortal  coil,     Hamlet,  lu.  i. 

The  real  story  of  David  Ritchie.  David  Ritchie,  a  dwarf,  of  Manor,  Peebles- 
shire, was  the  original  of  Elshender,  the  Black  Dwarf,  in  Scott's  novel  so 
called.  See  The  Lift  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  or  David  Ritchie, 
commonly  called  Bowed  Davie,  hf  William  Chambers,  Edinburgh,  1820. 
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B07.  Note    Sir  Jokm  SmckMag^  1609-42.    The  two  lisa  fioji  il  ara  pat  af  Tfc 

Si$mmtfdt  fWs  (xo). 
5»  Jfr.  G/^i  i^tmui  tktu  wrjo  fp  JCr.  JJ^ywr.     HflppBrr  haxm.  LA. 

is  179$,  aarf  Giffort)  dedkiCerf  the  Second  EdlitiaB  of  fan  JImh/  Mrf 

M^viadto  him  in  1797. 
lol.  ^virr  ckv^ftlUm.     HamUt^  x.  i. 

Tktf  did  it  fir  Aa  gwad.    Sec  No.  xxxvu.  of  the  Qmutmlf  Rcviev,  Afril 
i8iS,pvbliihed  is  Se^onfacr, 
109.  Tigit  sre  tie  d»errmtXf  eu. 

*  Theee  are  the  volvmea  thai  earidi  the  i^ofi, 
Theae  paaa  wrtth  admiratioa  thw^  the  world. 
And  fannf  their  aBtbor  as  iomartal  aajne.* 

Roarntnmon,  Htrte^t  ^1  s/'Aeaj,  ]S$-7> 
Mmithu  and  iPiat,    Tamen  ^fAtkau^  iv.  3. 

Tk£  tfkal  amS  tkt  /aavr-iMjr.    *Tfae  apital-hosae  mnd  nlcexova  aom  vwU 
cast  the  gorge  at.'     Tm»n  •fAtMemi^  it.  3. 

ESSAY  XIX.   ON  THE  LOOK  OF  A  GENTLEMAN 

From  Tb  Iwdira  Adiftfww,  voL  in.  Jan.  18x1,  *Tahle  Talk  TX./aicned  T. 

Cmuim  Uitt^  ra  iput  [vn  eu\  metiMtims.    Ovid.  AEtf.  it.  xS/. 
|('  /,  xio.  FmmiHarity  ofregmrd,    'Qnenchins  my  Ctmiliar  tmile  with  an  aastcre  recire 

Ij  of  control.'     Tmtljik  Nigkt^  lu  5. 

'  Nice  ewduct, 

>,  *  Sir  Plume,  of  amber  toaflf-boz  jnitly  vain. 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane,* 

Pope,  TMt  Rape  of  the  Luk^  \v.  112. 
*  Th*  Clandettint  Marriage^     By  Colman  the  Elder  and  Garrick  (1766).     This 
t  comedy  ii  about  to  be  revived  attbc  Haymarket  Theatre  (March  17, 1905). 

fVbumd  up  for  tht  day.     The  Clamdeuint  Marriage^  Act  11.  S«ne  1. 
f  Sir  Joteph  Banks.     The  celebrated  naturaliat  (1743-iSxo}.     He  accompanied 

Cook  in  hi*  Arst  circumnavigation  of  the  world. 
211.  Sir  Charlet  B — nb — rj.      See   vol.  vi.  Mr,  Nartkcotii    Comversatian,  note 
top.  454. 
I-^dy  SaraA  L — nn — x,     Ihtd. 

Uvuf  tail  hit  persoit  is.     Uudibrasy  Part  f.  Canto  iii.,  83-4. 
The  old  one-eyed  Duke  of  i^eentberry.     William  Douglas,  jrd   Earl  of  March 

ami  4th  Duke  of  {^ueeniEKrry  (1724-1810). 
The  late  Admiral  Byron.     The   Hon.   John  Byron,  the  poet*t    grandfathrr 
(1723.1768). 

Pi .    Northcote. 

Subdued  to  the  'very  quality,     Othello,  1.  3. 
217.  Dress  makes  the  man.     *  Worth  makes  the  man,'  etc.     Pope't  Essay  em  Man, 
Ep.  IV.  203. 
^ycherlef,    William  Wycherley  (1640-1715}.     He  wa*  a  man  of  fashion  as 

well  as  a  writer  of  comedies. 
l^rd  Hinckimbroke.      Sir   Edward    Mont-  (or   Mount-)  ^gn,  firat    Viacouni 

Hinchinbroke  and  Arst  Earl  of  Sandwich  (1625-1672). 
Note.     The  Duchttt  of  Cleveland,     *  Her  graceless  grace '  of  the  Court  of 
.  Charles  11. 

X13.  Alcibiadn  threw  away  a  fiute.     See  PiuUrch't  Life  of  AUMadei. 
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213.  FtrdinanJ  in  Ike  Tempest.     Act  iii,  i. 

214*  Sergeant  Atkhuon.     In  Fielding's  Awulia^  Book  t.  chap.  X, 

Lord  C .     CMtlcreagh. 

Hatching  vain  empires.      Paradite  Lost^  11.  378. 

yolumineus  and  vast.      Paradise  Lottf  11,  652. 

215.  Marquis   fVeileshf,      Richard    Cowky,    MarqoU    Welleslcy    (i76o-i842). 

Governor-General  of  India.     He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and 

Foreign  Minister  on  his  return  from  Madrid  whither  he  went  as  Ambassador 

in  1809. 
^ores  efiadiet,     Milton's  V Allegro,  120. 

Lord Erskine.    Thomas  Erskine  (i750'i823},  Advocate  and  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Stanhope.     Charles,  Earl  Stanhope  (1753-1816).     He  was  a  strenuous 

supporter  of  republican  ideals  and  a  man  of  many  inventions. 
The  Orson  of  debate.    The  bear-tuckled  hero  of  the  fifteenth  century  romance, 

Valentine  and  Orson,  otherwise  the  H^ild  Man  of  France, 
A  Satyr  that  comes  staring  from  the  woods.     Earl  of  Roscommon,  translation  of 

Horace's  Art  Poetica,  281-2.     Cf.  Art  Poetica,  244,  et  teq. 
Lord  Eldon.    See  attte,  note  to  p.  158. 

216.  Gave  him  good  eeillades.     See  ante,  note  to  p.  183. 
FooteU  Farce  of  Taste.      1752. 

218.  All  tranquillity  and  smiles.     Cowper,  7^  7W,  iv,  49. 

219.  Of  mimic  statesmen.     Pope,  Afortf/ £ijtf)r;,  iii.  309-10. 
GodAlmigky^t  gentleman.     Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Part  i.  645. 

G D— — .      George  Dyer    (i755-i84i),   miscellaneous  writer.      See 

Lamb's  Amiass  Redivivut,  Eiia,  ed.  Ainger,  p.  281. 

ESSAY  XX.     ON  READING  OLD  BOOKS 

From  The  London  Magazine,  Feb.  i8ii,  vol.  iii.  p.  128,  'Table  Talk,  tii.,* 
signed  T. 

220.  Lady  Morgan.      (i783?-i859)      A  writer  of  Irish  stories  and  of  other 

miscellaneous  work  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Before 

her  marriage  in  18 1 1  her  works  bore  her  maiden  name,  Sydney  Owcnson. 

Her  story,  The  fVild  Irish  Girl,  a  national  tale,  published  in  1806,  passed 

through  seven  editions  in  two  years. 
Anastasius.     Tfaomas  Hope's  (i770-i83i)  Eastern  romance  published  1819, 

and  warmly  praised  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Delphine.     Madame  de  StaeTs  nowl  was  published  in  1802. 
In  their  newest  gloss.     Macbeth^  i.  7. 
Andrew  Millar,      Thomson's  and   Fielding's   publisher    (1707-1768).      *I 

respect  Millar,  sir,*  said  Dr.  Johnson  ;  '  he  has  raised  the  price  of  literature  * 

(Boswell's  Johnson,  cd.  G.   B.  Hill,  i.  287).     He  was  succeeded   by  his 

partner,  Thomas  Cadell  the  elder. 
Thur^M^s  State  Papers.     A  Collection  of  State  Papers  (seven  vols,  folio,  1742) 

by  John  Thurloe  (1616-1668).      He  was  SecreUry  of  State  daring  the 

Protectorate. 
Sir  Hllliam  Templets  Essays.     Published  as  Miscellanea  in  i68oand  1692.     He 

was  the  first  writer,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose. 

221.  For  thoughts  and  for  remembrance.     Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
Bruseambille.     Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy,  Book  111.  chap.  35. 
The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Vane,     In  Peregrine  Pickle. 

The  advemtures  at  the  masqwerade.     Tom  yones.  Book  ziti.  chap.  7. 
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NOTES 

PACK 

that  the  love  scene  between  jack  Bannister  at  Tattle  and  Mn.  Jordan  «• 
Miss  Pine  was  *  probably  never  surpassed  in  rich  natural  comedy.* 

226.  Knvw  my  cue, 

*  Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.* 

Otkelloy  I.  2. 

Intut  et  m  aue.     See  ante,  note  to  p.  24. 

T/ie  ceUhrated  Sr  Humphry  Davy.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (l778-l829)» 
natural  philosopher. 

227.  The  div'mt  CUmtnina.     In  Richardson's  Sir  Charlts  GramdUon  (l7$3}- 

With  every  triek  ami  line.     '  line  and  trick.*     jUI'i  fFell  that  Ends  Well,  i.  i. 

Graven  [draw  .  .  .]  n  aty  kearfi  tahie.     1^. 

Afatkensk,  Henry  Mackenzie's  (1 745- 1831)  yulia  de  RouhigiU  was  published 
in  1777,  six  years  after  the  Man  of  Feeling. 

Mitt .     Probably  the  lady  of  Liber  Amorit, 

That  ligament^  fine  as  it  mu.  Tristram  Shandy,  Book  ti.  chap.  10  (The  Story 
of  Le  Fever). 

Hit  story  of  the  Hamk,  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  5th  day,  9th  story.  See  vol. 
V.  Lectures  tm  the  Dramatic  Literatmre  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth^  note  to  p.  347. 

Farfuhar  .  ,  .  Recruiting  Officer.     1706. 

At  one  promt  [fell]  nocop.     Macbeth,  iv,  3. 

Embalmed  toith  odours.     Paradise  LoU^  11.  843. 

H'uform  had  net  yet  lost.     Ibid.  1.  591. 
22S.  Falls  fiat  upon  the  grmnsel  edge.     Ibid,  u  460. 

He,  lUte  an  eagle.     Coriolanusj  r.  6. 

As  Essay  on  Marriage.  No  such  essay  by  Wordsworth  is  at  present  known 
to  exist.  It  would  seem  either  that  *  Marriage '  is  a  misprint  for  some  other 
word,  or  that  Hazlitt  was  mistaken  tn  the  subject  of  the  essay  referred  to 
by  Coleridge.  Hazlitt  is  probably  recalling  a  conversation  with  Coleridge 
in  Shropshire  at  the  beginning  of  1798  (cf.  'My  First  Acquaintance  with 
Poets'),  at  which  time  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  JJandaff  {1793}  was  the 
only  notable  prose  work  which  Wordsworth  had  published. 

Note.     Is  this  the  present  Earl  t    James  Maitland,  eighth  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
(1759-1839),  succeeded  his  father  in  August  1789. 
229.  Worthf  of  all  acceptatien,     i  Timothy,  i.  15, 

Clarenden^s  Hisnry  of  the  Grand  RebeWon.     1704-7. 

Hoilingshed.  Ralph  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  Englande,  Scotlande,  and 
Irelande,  1 577*  and  later  issues. 

Sto-me.  John  Stow's  (1525  ?-i6o5)  Eng/ysh  Chroniclesj  1561,  and  later  issues, 
and  A  Survay  of  London,  1598,  and  later  issues. 

Fuller*s  Worthies.  Thomas  Fuller's  (i6o8-x66i)  The  History  of  the  Worthies 
of  England,  1662. 

«  A  W^  f>r  a  Month:     1 623. 

*  Thierry  and  Theodoret.*      1 62 1 , 

Guicciardimi,  Francesco  Guicciardini  (1483-1540),  author  of  a  History  of 
Italy  from  1494  to  1532. 

The  Ltvcs  ofPersiies  and  Sigismumda.  Cervantes*  last  work,  the  dedication  of 
which  was  written  four  days  before  his  death.  A  translation  from  the 
French  was  printed  in  London  in  1619,  and  from  the  Spanish  in  1854. 

Galatea,  Cervantes*  first  work,  a  pastoral  romance,  printed  at  Alcab  in 
1585. 

Another  Tarrww.    Wordsworth's  Tarrow  Uwvuited. 
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ESSAY  XXI.     ON  PERSONAL  CHARACTER 


From  TiU  %0itJ$m  M^avim^  March  1821,  voL  m.  p.  291,  *T«ble  Talk,  txil/ 
■ifncd  T.  *  .^ 

At  thejUik  smdfirtmu  ihail  itrvt,    MtMmrtftr  Mt4Umre^  n.  I. 
Anijnh  the  nmrpamm,     Pope*t  Mtrsl  Stutft^  £pw  1.  x6z. 
Mr^Nukalnm.    WiUam  Nicbotoon  (i753-i8i5)>     He  it  often  rcfaicd  to 

ID  HacUtt**  tife  ofHaknJr.     See  vol.  11.  p.  91,  etc. 
AW,  nid^  wmistj  mddry,    Stt  amtj  note  to  p.  169. 
b  itrnt*  intmr  ttan.    ytdhts  C^mt,  i.  2.    *  That  we  are  wtderlinga.* 
131.  T*  btpaU  tig  thme.    Machetky  i.  5. 

Tkg  ekiUU  tktfaiktr  ^  tie  wot.    Wordtworth't  *  Mf  kemrt  iu^  ji^* 
S32.  Fakfrnx  muL  the  ttmry  Vere,     ManreU'i  '  Appleton  Honae.* 

Hg  um  the  Chi^-Jmtiice  JtgrieM,      See   E'oefyift  Disry  (ed.  Bny,  1859), 

▼oLii^p.  199. 
133.  Am  aU  hmr-hraimed  mmcU,    Loftns,  brother  of  Mrs.  Haxlitt^  wife  of  the  Rcr. 

W.  Hailitt. 
Mmrk  or  melihood.     i  Jtfa^  lUmry  IK,  ill.  1. 

Ustinct,  Hal,  inttintt.     A  mit<]aoution  from  i  Kmg  Hemrf  IF"^  a.  ^ 
Beneath  the  kills.    Wordtworth't  Excvilom,  Book  n.     [*Amid  the  groTCii 

under  the  thadowy  hills.*] 
234.  Uhe  that  enianiumed\%%nz^\tit:']Jlvwer.     Ljcidas^  106. 

At  the  files  oj  a  summer.     Cf.  Burke,  ReJiectUnt  on  the  Revolstaon  is  France 

{Select  fVtrks^  Ed.  Payne,  11. 112). 
Mpst    women    have    no    character     [charactert]. 

£p.  II.  2. 

Mary  If^alstonecra/t.     See  ante,  note  to  p.  41. 
Net  to  speak  it  profanely.     Hamlet,  111.  2. 

Fideliter  didiciise.     Ovid,  Ex  Pouto  Epitt.,  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  9,  47. 
Fiery  quality.     King  I^ear^  11,  4. 
The  thot  of  accident.    Othello,  iv.  1. 
S^nip,  cr  crank.     Milton's  L* Allegro,  27. 
Have  hit  nothings  monstered.     Qtrialanut,  11.  2. 
Teres  et  rotnndut.      *Forti>,  et   in   se   ipso   totns,   terea   atque    rotundas.' 

Horace,  Sat,  11.  7,  86. 
Afiendly  man  will  tkow  kinuelf friendly.     Pr^verhs,  zviii.  24.     *  A  man  that 

hath  friendt  must  show,*  etc. 
Richardson.      Jonathan   Richardion    (c.  1665-1745),   author    and     portrait- 
painter,  whose  works  on  painting  6red  the  early  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Jufhva 

Reynolds. 
*  Tke  Honey-Moon.'     Tobin's  comedy,  1805. 
240.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  kit  skin  f     Jeremiah,  aiii.  23. 
yUlainout  low.     The  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
Panopticon.     See  jnte,  note  to  p.  129. 
Tke  author  of  the  year  2500.     Louis  Scbastien  Mercier  (1740-1814).     See 

Vol.  II.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Holcroft,  p.  107  and  note. 
Servum  pecut  imitatorum.      *  O    imitatores,   servum   pecns,'    etc.       Horace, 

Ep.  I.  19,  19. 
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ESSAY  XXII.    ON  PEOPLE  OF  SENSE 

PAGE 

From  Tkg  London  Magazine,  April  1821,  vol.  uu  p.  368,  *Table  Talk,  ix.,* 
signed  T. 

242.  Cabbala.     The  oral  Uw  of  the  Jews. 

Tht  demure,  grave-looking.  ^The  grave,  demure,  intidioiu,  tpriag^flailed, 
velvet-pawed,  green-eyed  philosopher*.'  Burke,  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord 
(^ori»,Bohn,  v.  142). 

243.  Baxter.    Richard   Baxter,  the  Nonconformist   Divine  (i6i5>i69i).     See 

vol  VI.  Mr.  Nortbe9te*s  Conversattomt,  p.  364. 

244.  Tom  to  tatters,  to  very  ragt.     Hamlet,  111.  2. 
The  pillared  frmsment.     Comus,  598. 

Note.  Tke  Spanith  Inqumtien.  See  vol.  iii.  Political  Eueytf  note  to  p.  33, 
and  voL  vi.  Table  Talk,  note  to  p.  1 56. 

246.  Mr.  Shelley*s  Prsmetheut  Unbound,    Published  in  1820.    Shelley  was  drowned 

in  1822  (See  footnote). 
Gorgons  and  Hydras*     Paradiu  Zrfu/,  11.  62S. 

ff^itk  eye  severe.    As  Ton  Uke  Jt,  u,  7.  • 

H^ben  be  banisbed  tke  poets.     Tke  Republic^  Book  X. 
Full  of  "01110  saws.     As  Tou  Like  It,  u.  7. 

247.  Cbrestomathic  Scbool.     See  vol.  iv.  Tbe  Spirit  of  tke  Age,  note  to  p.  190. 
Prince^  palacet,    *  Poor  men*s  cottages,  princes'  palans,'  Merckant  of  Venice, 

1.2. 
Tbi  tailors  at  Laputa.     GullroerU  Travels,  A  Voyage  to  Lapnta,  chapter  2. 

249.  H%it  can  •UK  reason.     Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  i.  x8. 
H^'ken  [where]  thieves  break  tkromgb,     S.  Mattkew,  vi.  19. 
Dyot-street,  Bloomsbury-square.     See  vol.  vi.  Table  Talk,  Note  to  p.  1 20. 
An  aerie  of  children.     Hamlet,  il.  2. 

A  Panopticon.    See  ante,  note  to  p.  1 29, 

So  work  the  honey-bees,     King  Henry  V,,  i,  2. 

Shedding  [casting]  a  dim,  religious  fight.     II  Penseroto,  160. 

Their  speech  bewray etk  them.    S.  Matthew,  xxvi.  73. 

250.  Mankind  act  from  calculation.    Bentfaam's  Principles  ofMa-als  and  LegislatioM, 

chap.  xiv.  g  28.     See  vol.  iv.  The  ^irit  of  the  Age,  p.  196  and  note. 
2$!.  So  runs  [says]  the  bond.     Merchant  of  Venice,  rv.  i. 

Tke  author  of  St.  Loom,     Oodwin*s  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Centmry  appeared  in 

1799. 
The  author  of  the  Political  yuttice.    Godwin. 
Norma  lofttendi.    Horace,  De  Arte  Poet,,  72. 
252.  Astolpho*!  voyage.     Orlando  Furioso,  Book  xviii. 

Highest  [brightest]  Heaven  of  invention.     King  Henry  V.,  Prologue. 

ESSAY  XXIII.    ON  ANTIQUITY 

From   The  London  Magazine,  May  1821,  Vol.  ni.  p.  $27,  *TabIe  Talk  x^ 
signed  T. 

Auld  Robin  Gray,     Believed  at  first  to  be  a  *  reliqoe.*     Lady  Ann  Barnard 
(1750-1825)  acknowledged  the  authorship  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1823. 
2$3.  Lovely,  audible  and  fisll  of  vent.      *  Waking,  audible   and   full   of  vent.* 
Coriolanus,  iv,  5. 
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253.  Amadit  di  Gmd.    A  proK  roaunce  of  knq^y  adweatmcs  of  PnrtmgoKm 
origin  (Vuco  de  Lobein,  d.  1403]. 

Tir  cnwv  CMam^ms  •J  CkrUttnJam.  By  Richard  JoIuMoa  (i573-l659?)> 
Pnblinbed  1 590^7.    It  was  one  of  dbe  boolci  of  Thomss  Holcrafc's  boirfaDod. 

254.  Th  dark  rearwmrd.    Cf.'Iotfac  dark  backward  aod  ab7«m  of  time/    Xk 
Temfeit,  i.  z. 

Tif  «wf  <  •/aid  AuMToaa.    Spenier,  TJke  Fmrit  i^MOi^  11.  ix.  56b 

Tri^  hb^^m^ers.    A  term  in  chardi-bcU  ringing. 

CkM*t  mnd  oid  night.     P^^diu  Lost,  i.  543. 

Gmshne^  Gicu9,  amd  Gkirlands'm,  Giovanni  Cimabnc  (1Z40-C.  Ijox),  tke 
firat  great  artist  of  tke  Florentine  School ;  Giotto  diBondonc(c.  1x66-1336), 
Cinubne*a  popil,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  Italian  pnioten ;  and 
Domeoico    Curradi,   nicknamed     II    Ghirlandajo     (the    garlaLad-aiaker) 

(<449-«494). 
25  5.  Tlu  CkrmacU  •f  Brutt.    Spenser's  FmHt  ^memty  Book  II.  Canto  x. 
Tk*  Gkoit  ofomt  9ftke»ld  Ultra  tfOnmn.     Fnlke  Greville's  AUk^m^ 
TAe  Chirm  •fAckiUts.    ISsl,  xvz.  143,  and  nx.  390. 
Tke  friat  hi  timer,     Slimd^  1.  8,  et  tea. 

f0ny  frofftr'tt  ikem  light.     Trwlus  amJ  Criieyde^  Book  iiu  I46l-3U 
Tke  Trmvelt  ef  Amaekmrm,     The  Scythian  who  travcUed  tax  and  wide  in 

({nest  of  knowledge,  in  the  time*  of  Solon. 
Cerjatit  Crmditie$.     Haatify  gabled  m^  in  Five  Bimeth  2V«w£fr  as  Fr«ac%  eu, 
(16]  1),  by  Thomas  Coryate  (?  1 577-1617). 
Z$6.  ff^ken  VM  beeeme  nun.     x  Cmmtkimnt^  ziii.  1 1. 

Tktjir»t  time  of  my  teeing  Mrt.  Siddtmt  act.     See  voL  i.  Tke  Rmnd  Tmkle^  note 
to  p.  I  56  ;  Characters  of  Skahetf>ear*t  Pieys,  p.  189  and  note  ;  and  Hazlitt't 
Dramatic  Ettayt. 
357.  Mr.  Barkers  Rejlecttont.     These  were  published  in  1790,  not  1791. 
V  Lerd  John  Ruttell*t  Letter,     See   The  Timet,  August   5,  1820,      It  was  aa 

'  '4  appeal  to  Wilberforce  to  use  his  great  influence  in  averting  the  crisis  caused 

by  the  appearance  of  the  Queen. 
i6o.  Grim-vitagedf  comfortUtt  dupair.     Gray's  Ode  «n  a  Distant  Protpect  »/  Etsn 
fi  \  College.     See  also  vol.  vi.  Leetwei  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  if 

Efiaabeth,  note  to  p.  Z96. 
■  i  26 1 .  The  glory  hereajter  to  be  revealed.     Ronuni,  viii.  1 8. 

ESSAY  XXIV.     ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  WRITING 
;  I  AND  SPEAKING 

,1  From    The  Londen  Magazine^  July    i8zo,  Vol.   11.  p.  22,  *  Table    Talk    ii^ 

\  signed  T. 

z6z.  *  Some  mindly  etc.     Bacon*  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  11.,  xxii.  4. 

263.  F .     Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  states  this  was  George  Fletcher,  who,  with  hb 

brother  Joseph,  came  up  from   Nottingham  about  1826,  and    became  a 
contributor  to  periodical  literature. 
Jf^art  his  calrver,     z  King  Henry  IV,,  iii.  1. 
i  Hear  him  but  reason  in  drvinity.    King  Henry  V.,  x.  i.     ['  Is  still  ^ 

Z64.  M(rved  the  very  stones  of  Rame.     Juius  Casar,  in.  2, 
Franght  of  aspic's  tongues,     Othello,  111.  3. 
,  fFielded  at  tuill  the  fierce  democracy.     Paradise  Regained,  iv,  269. 

,  Roared  you  in  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.     Cf.  *to  split  the  ears  of  the  groond- 

*  '  lings/  Hamlet^  ill.  i  ;  and  Midtummer  Night^s  Dream,  i.  z. 
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264.  Create  a  toul.     Milton't  Cmiu,  561. 

26$,  Bottom  !  tAou  art  translated!     Midsumwur  Ntght^t  Dream,  iii.  i. 

Wmdkam.     William  Windham  (1750-1810).      Secretary  of  State  for  War 

under  Pitt,  and  again  after  Pitt't  death. 
Mr.  Coleridge's  Condones  ad  Popuium.     Two  addresses   against    Pitt,  1795, 

republished  in  Essays  on  kis  Own  Times, 
Mr.  Tkelwal's  Tribttne.      The  Tribune  .  ,  .  consisting  chiefly  of  the  political 

lectures  ofy.  Thehoall,  taken  in  shorthand  by  IV,  Ramsa^y  and  revised  by  the 

lecturer,  3  vols.  179$-^.   Thelwall  (1764-1834}  was  a  lecturer  on  elocution 

as  well  as  a  reformer. 
The  selfsame  words.     Macbeth,  i.  3, 
Those  brave  sublunary  [translunary]  things.    Drayton,  Elegy  to  Henry  Reynolds, 

Esq. 
Fire  and  air,    Antony  and  Cleopatra,  r.  2  ;  and  King  Henrf  V.,  iji,  7. 
Sound  and  Jitry.     Macbeth,  y,  $. 

266.  A  Commonplace,  etc.     Cf.  Burke,  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  {Select 

fVorks,  ed.  Payne,  11,  103). 
fVith  good  emphasis  and  discretion.    Cf.  *  with  good  accent  and  good  discretion,' 

Hamlet,  11.  2. 
By  most  admired  disorder.    Macbeth,  iii,  4. 
Lay  the  flattering  unction.    Hamlet,  iii.  4, 
Hear  a  cat  mew. 

'  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew  .  .  . 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree/ 

I.  King  Henry  /r.  m.  t. 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed.     Comus,  477. 

267.  A  robusteous,  periwig'Pated  Jellovf.     Hamlet,  iii.  2, 
Gives  us  pause.     Hamlet,  111.  i. 

268.  He  repeated  the  famous  lines  in  MUton.    Though  these  words  are  referred  to 

admiringly  by  Burke  in  The  Sublime  and  Beautijvl  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
quoted  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  not  HaElitt  thinking  of  the 
occasion  upon  which  Brougham  used  the  quotation  with  immense  effect  at 
the  Queen's  trial,  1820  P     (See  Greville's  Memoirs,  1899  edit.,  1.  40.) 

H%it  seem*d  its  head.     Paradise  Lest,  11.  672. 

Fell  still-born.     Cf.  vol.  vi.  Table  Talk,  p.  65  and  note. 

Lord  Liverpool.  Robert  Banks  Jen kinson,  Earl  of  Liverpool  (1770-1828), 
Premier  of  England  181 2- 1827. 

Mr.  fVilliam  Ward.  ?  William  Ward,  financier  (1787- 1849),  who  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  a  Tory  in  1826  for  the  city  of  London. 

Native  to  ['and  endued  unto']  thatelement.     Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Subdued  to  the  ['even  to  the  very ']  quality.     Othello,  i.  3. 

The  late  Lord  Chatham  (1708-1778).  He  began  life  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons 
(See  p.  269}. 

That  Roan  shall  be  my  throne,     i  King  Henry  Jf^.,  11.  3. 

269.  He  spoke  [taught]  as  one  having  authority.     S.  Matthew,  vii,  29. 

270.  A  few  termes  coude  [hadde]  he.     The  Prologue,  639.     But  the  lines  are  told  of 

the  Somnour  not  the  Monk. 
Will  halt  for  it.     Hamlet,  n.  2. 

271.  Mr.  Place  of  Charing  Cross.     Francis  Place  (1771-1854)  the  radical  tailor. 
Trampled  under  the  hoofs.     Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution* 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  (1770-1844).  He  was  the  most  popular  politician  of  bis 
day. 
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Dr.  JtAmaom  AsJ  m  wiih.     See  Botwell'i  /j>t  cd.  G.  B.  Hill,  (lu  1 1%-<^), 
Sir  Wilftmi  Cm-tit,     The  'father'  of  the  corpontion  of  LondoOt  (or  «1 

city  he  wa«  M.P.  for  thirty-three  yean.     He  marie   hia   moory  in   the 

GrecnUntl  ti*herica,  aoH  then  became  «  member  of  the  haA^iag  Ann  of 

Robartft,  Curlit  aofl  €0.(1752-1829). 
T^  Sjitain  (OniAm').     Arthur  Onflow  (1691-1768)  wii  electcfl   Speaker  of 

the  House  of  Commoni  in  1718  jnd  re-clcctc4  in  1735,  1741.  1747 

1754.      He  rettreil  in  j-^bi  with  the  rrputatran  of  being  the  fiiURiC 

moat  dignified  holder  of  hii  ofice  nnd  aathortty. 
173.  Gfvf  kit  own  liitU  Snmtt  iawi.     Pope'i  Prolopjc  to  Mr.  A4<ti»oo*t  C«»  flll4 

■Ifo  EpittU  to  Dr.  Ar^uikwvt,  Z09. 
Tkty  /m>  m^  at  tie  uvp-niMuh.    Sterne**  Triiirsm  Sk^mdy^  Book  ill.  chxp.  ll. 
Bit  the  koiut  ^twftn  ttr/irJ  ami  wattr .     See  vol,  iv^  Tie  Sfira  ofti*  Ag%^  U7. 
17}.  StrvUi  mmitstri.     King  Ltar^  mi.  x. 

Jatk  Daviet.     See  vol.  vi.  T^bU  TaH,  p.  89. 

Note;     Making  tki  w«rir  affp«jr  tin  henrr  rtatw.     ParsJm  I^ttr^  u.  1 1 1. 
X74.  jfm  imtiiftrmi  Hitfofj  of  ^anu»  11.      Charica  Jamra   Faa*l   A  Ux»n^  '/'*•' 

tarty  Part  ^  tkt  JUign  ^Jamtt  rki  Seccmi  wai  pabliUked  by  Lard  HdlUnW 

in  i8d8. 
A  coiUagme  of  Lord  GrtrviUt,     Fox  wai  Foreign  SecreUry  in   the  *  Broai* 

bottomed*  or  'AH  the  Tatenti'  ministry,  formed  by  Lord  Grmviltc  on  tibe 

death  of  Pitt  in  iSoA. 
Like  fir^md  teas  tmJer  kirn,     Twe  Sckle  Ktrntrntm^  it.  1. 
It  VMM  in  tAt  Lcfvre.      In  I  802.      See  Mimoirt  tJ"  H'il/tmm  HacJttt,  u  9  (.  u6 

voL  111.  of  the  present  edition.  TAe  E/o^uemct  9fAi  Br'aiih  SenMtr^  p.  421. 
Gutrcinn,     Gudfrancesco  Bafi>ieri   or    GocrciDO  da  Cento,  beczuK  of  bd 

wjnint  (1590-1666),  of  Bologna. 
Dameniekina.     Domcnicho  Zampieri  (1581-1641),  alao  of  Botosna. 
27$*   Dc<t  kr  tuind  into  a  tuhject  like  a  terfentf     Boiwrtri  ^a^iu*ir,  cd.  G.  B.  H^^ 

(11.  260]. 
letter  ro  a  Notfte  Lord.     Burke  died  two  yean  after  the  pobUcstion  of  kii 

Letter^  hia  only  important  further  writing  being  the  Letrert  m  a  ftfgkadt 

Peattt  1796* 
Note.     Ton  P«Me.     Thomaa  Paine  (1737*1809)  the  deiat. 

276.  TJk  Leviatkam,    A  Lttttr  r«  a  N»hh  Lord  (Bohn,  ▼,  129). 
Tke  Ahhe'Siejei'tpinan'it'ites,     Jhid^^f.  142. 
Tkt  proud  ketpof  fhmdior,     Ihid^  p.  137. 
Shit  tke  gtUet  ofgemiui  [mercy]  tm  mamkimd,     Oray*i  Slegy,  17, 
To  leave  ne  n/os  or  ^cku.     Matbetk,  111.  i. 

277.  Learn  to  v/rite  i/ow.     Cf. 

•Take  time  enough — all  other  gracea 
Win  toon  611  up  their  proper  pboe*.* 

Byran*f  'Advice  to  the  Meurs.  H and  H to  preach  atoW)*  t. 

alto 

■  Learn  to  read  ilow  ;  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  pbcei.* 

William  Walker's  Art  of. 

Tie  pirate  of  Amdtnt  Piaot.     2  King  lUnry  IV.,  and  King  Hemy  y, 

278.  Fameiei  and  good  nigkxt.      z  King  Henry  It^^  ui.  2. 
DuIJ  as  tke  lake  tkst  ilumben.     GoLdimith,  The  Traveiler^  3 1 2. 
' Made  fiene  mti  dark  ktwping*     BacoOi    Tit  Advamcrmemt   of 

Book  I.,  iv.  7. 
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279.  B*came  hh  giitterimg  bridt,     Wordsworth,  Tk*  Excariim^  ui.  735-6. 
Dilettanti  Society.     An  aMOCtation  fonoded  in  1734  to  promote  the  ttndy  of 

antique  art  in  England. 

Note.     Stentor.     Iliad,  v.  783. 

Note.  Political  House  that  Jack  Built,  A  squib  of  William  Hone\  published 
in  1819. 

Note.  Mr.  C*  fFynru.  Charles  Watkin  Williams  Wynne  (1775-1850).  He 
was  proposed  for  Speaker  June  2,  1817,  but  Mannen-Sntton  was  preferred 
to  him.  Canning  said  that  the  only  objection  to  him  was  that  *one  would 
be  sometimes  tempted  to  say  Mr.  Squeaker,'  alluding  to  his  voice.  See 
voL  III.  Political  Essays,  note  to  p.  2X  3. 

ESSAY  XXV.     ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ENGLISH  LADY, 
BY  VANDYKE 

280.  H^here  all  it  ctmcience,     Chaucer's  Ptvlegmf  150. 

Last  rtcessa  of  tkt  mind.     Dryden,  Trantlatitm  »/  Seemd  Satire  of  Perstm, 
line  133. 
x8x.  This  Aaad  o/yoyrs  refuirei.     Otktllo,  ui.  ^.     ['Sweating  devil.*] 

283.  SiualiSed  .  .  .  very  craftily.     OtAello,  ii.  3. 
Mm£i  eye.     Hamlet,  i.  2. 

284.  Trod  the  pr'tmrose  path.     Hamlet,  i.  3. 
185.  Stupidly  good.     Paradise  Lost,  ix.  465. 

An  tyt  to  threaten  and  cammamd,     Hamlet,  iii.  4. 
287.  Ijeavt  stings.     Cf. 

*  Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart. 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brot^r's  heart }  * 

Young's  Love  of  Fame,  u.  113. 

290.  fyhile  by  the  power.    Wordsworth's  Timttrn  Abbey. 

Come  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare.     Pope,  Moral  Essays,  £p.  zz. 

292.  The  whole  gallery  at  Fonthill.     *  Vathek'  Beckford'a  place.      See  the  volume 

of  Hazlitt'a  writings  on  art. 
The  taste  of  the  great  in  pictisres.     The  rest  of  the  essay  from  this  point 

appeared  in  Hazlitt's  Commonplaces,  taken  from  The  Examiner,  1823. 
Note.     Day*s  garish  eye.    II  Penseroso,  141. 

293.  Mr.  Hohvell  Carr.     William  Holwell  Carr   (1758-1830),  art  connoisseur. 

He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  from   1797-1820  as   ain   honorary 

exhibitor. 
Sir  George  Beasanont.     Sir  George  Howard   Beaumont,  Bart.  (1753-1827), 

amateur  painter  and  patron  of  artists. 
Bosoms  and  businesses  of  men.     Bacon,  Dedication  to  Essays. 
Trifes  light  as  air.     Othello,  in.  3. 
Tinta-et.    Jacopo  Robntti  or  Tintoretto  (from  his  father's  trade,  dyeing), 

(1518-Z594),  one  of  Ruskin's  ' fin  supreme  painters.' 

ESSAY  XXVI.    ON  NOVELTY  AND  FAMILIARITY 

From  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xui.,  No.  50,  1825,  with  additkms. 

294.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him.     Hamlet,  v.  i. 

295.  Grve  la  pause.     Hamlet,  in.  1. 

297.  Send  the  hearers  weeping.     King  Richard  U.,  v.  I. 
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^.  T»rf  ^em  tm  fmnmm.    Vive-'t 

Tmimt..     9rmaa*m  ^tmaa.  Turn  '?''*»«-9tar> 
fty^  *Tiir  <'—  m  .'     £t  it»«-irf  Mmnt  'i-fi- 
ys^  £^  (/  tfr  e«.-icf  x  iMTjei:  wok.     "3k  if  ■  ti 
£ai0f  m  Mml.  £7    1.  irjL. 

L.  .  ,  .  M'    T^mm  >'=■*■"  k?  slet  n  -  IJKa 

£— w  «  'VRk.    A  sr^rape  Tif  *7?u£  JDUS  ssc  ig^sEr  liJE- 

Jiiiiw  "I  «ftC  Daf^vC      Dts  f^*-^*^*-^  *  ReeL  ss*  ^i^'-t*^  Fft£xz*fl  aadsr. 

Turr  n  m  Crtznf  wai  Ttem.      SCeta^  Zfer-mei^  Bk.   Ln.   £=l  *-=.     Sa 

7Ar£w  Jfr.  4:;»c^  .  .  .  AtiMrr  /2Z.    JU«s^<  mmd  X^  Rkm^d  nL,Mx 

K^tnlje  ?ie?  ia  1(2;. 
|ef •  7Ar  ttivtr'^f.ad  A^auL,     CL  J.  P.  Kea^'i  Faf==vr  J^-rr,  Yfirk,  Z'''lc.  Ae 
'  Ooe  to  tltt  Mtaaonr  of  Hn.  lacseU^^i  Hrrarrs.'  lakes  14,  t$. 
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Sired  »  ibe  bsrw  of  Hov's  .  , 
•-ZMr,     Rovc'ff  trafrrj  (1702),     Mn.  Shwoo  *cire    b    it   st  IHri 

jtUx0»der  tie  Crtst.     Tfac  flecoD=  tide  of  Lee's  txifc^T,  Tw  JL-c«'  ^imk 

joi,  //',/*  tr^vtlt  tkrsMik  [*wh«E  w-  tie*].     Popt't  £arr  «  ACav,  Ep.  ::.  i-j. 
T4r  (/r<;r»  if  life,     DrrT^r^  v^sffrf-arie,  :t.  i. 

Cvmf^tudiftma^tvatkn,     Midnt^nw  Sighft  D'^tsMy  t.  i.     *Of  i-mifiiiTiri 
•il  compact.* 

f  Keaiim  pander f  wll.     Hamit:,  ::;.  4. 

/  30^.  Oaihtd  •with  tht  iMHseerue  tf  tnt.     TtDC^fti  AJfii,  ii.  +. 

V  .^  T*^  i/'z/jf  */"  Fedtrigi  jltheri^j.     B{>ccacc:o,  Dfca^fc^  (Fifth  Dat,  Novel  11.] 

7!A<nr  notable  diuwerki  tkst  Ptft  «•*.'  a  f^i.      See  vol.  it.  Ta/   St:rrT  :/  tt 
*  ^jT't  "''*^  '"^  P*  '5**  i  **'^-  '•  l^'fif^"  >«  '«  EngSsK  PcetSf  pp.  69--X  ;  as 

vol.  VI.  Ta£/«  7tf/>,  notn  to  pp.  210  aD<i  223.  See  also  Hazlitt't  Etu 
*On  the  iluettv/n  whether  Pope  wai  a  Poet'  in  TJk*  AVv  Scsts  Msravint 
VfhfviZTy  181S. 
//rr  SimtiU  Story.  Elizabeth  Inchbal'i'i  (i753-i82i}  j4  Shu^e  Stity  vi 
publithcd  in  1791.  Cf.  a  tetter  of  Hazlitt't  to  Mist  Stodr-art,  Mrmi^i  : 
fy.  Hav-Utt^  '•  '51- 
f  3041  Sim/'lf  mwement  of  htr  finger.     La  ConJewMtj  Partie  i.  Liv.  11. 

Tie  Iftttr  in  tfu  New  Eloite.     Premiere  Partie^  Lettre  xxili. 
(Hatty  ettente.     Meature  for  Meaturey  11.  2. 
Lwft  golden  rigbl.     2  King  Henry  ly^  iv.  4. 
And  bade  the  lovely  icenes.     Collini,  Od4  on  the  Patgionty  31. 
JOi;.  Mr.  Kean  ttambed  kimtelf  tkt  firtt  night  in  Skyloei.     Sec  vol.  i.  CJksraaert  i 
Shahiffear'i  P/ayt,  note  to  p.  298. 
Mr  t,  Siddont  did  not  tucteed  the  first  time.     See  vol.  i.   TMt  Round  Table^nt^ 
trip.  t56. 
J06.  Old  Dr.  Ckauncey.     Charlc*  Chauncey,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  (i  706-1777). 
i  Goodman's  Fitldt  .  .  .  Richard.     See  vol.  i.  Characters  oj"  Skaif spear's  Plart 

'  nolf  to  p,  298. 

;  ^f""  Catherine,     In  Shakeipearc't  King  Henry  y/II. 

Belwdera,     In  Otway'i  yenice  Preurwd  (1682}. 


NOTES 

FAGt 

306.  Jane  Shore.     In  N.  Rowe*i  tragedy  (1713). 
Calitta,     In  N.  Rowe's  The  Fair  Penitent  (1703). 
The  Mourning  Bride,     Congreve's  tragedy  (1697), 

fVhen  Ijirtt  came  from  Bath,    Mn.  Siddona  was  a  member  of  the  Cheltenham 

Company  when  she  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Garrick,  and  then 

obtained  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  (l775}. 
Lord  Byron  tayi.     See  Med  win,  Convertationt  of  Lord  Byron,  1824  (p.  I06). 
Sir  baae  Nevuton  •mat  not  txventy.     He  leemt  to  have  been  twenty-four.     See 

Voltaire's  Lettret  sur  Us  jSnglais, 
Harvey  .  ,  .  at  eighteen.     The  first  lectures  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views 

were  delivered  in  1616,  in  his  38th  year. 
Berkeiey  .  .  .  Etsay  on    yiiion.      Bishop   Berkeley's  Essay  towards   a  New 

Theory  of  Vision  was  published  in  1709.     He  was  born  in  1685. 
Hartl^' s  great  principle.     David  Hartley's  (1705-1757)  great  work.  Observa- 
tions on  Man  (1749),  was  begun  when  he  was  about  twenty-fim. 
Hume  .  .  .  Treatise  on  Human  Nature.     David  Hume's  (1711-1776)  Treatise 

was  published  in  1739. 
Galileo.    Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642)  was  appointed  mathematical  professor 

at  Pisa  when  he  was  twenty-four. 
Leibnitz.      Gottfried  Wilhelm    Leibnitz    (1646-1716}.     He  was  refused  a 

Doctor's   Degree  at  Leipzig  in  his  twentieth   year  on  the  ground  of  his 

youth. 
Euler.  Leonard  Euler  (1707-1783),  of  Basel.     At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 

second  in  a  competition  projected  by  the  Paris  Academy  for  the  best  treatise 

on  the  matting  of  ships. 

307.  ff^ith  heedless  haste.    *  With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning.*   VMlegro^  141. 

308.  Like  the  noeet  south.     Twelfth  Night,  i.  i. 

Like  poppies  spread  [*the  snow  falls*].     Burns,  Tarn  0*  Shanter, 
Mandeville,     Bernard  MandevtUe  (1670  ?-i733),  author  of  The  Fable  of  the 
S«x(i7i4). 
310.  Defoe's  romance  ;  i.e^  Robtnton  Crusoe, 

Round  whichy  with  tendrils.     Wordsworth,  Personal  Talk,  iii. 


ESSAY  XXVII.     ON  OLD  ENGLISH  WRITERS  AND  SPEAKERS 

From  The  New  Monthly  Magaaine,  vol.  xiii.,  No.  49,  1825,  with  additions. 

311,  Marmontel.    Jean   Fran{t)is  Marmontel   (1723-1799),  author  of  the  Omtes 

Moraux  (1761). 
Crebilhn.     Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crebillon  (1674-1762),  dramatic  poet. 
Marivaux.     Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain  de  Marivaux  (1688-1763),  author 

of  A/<tr/dfffl£  (1731-X741),  a  romance  and  many  comedies.     Voltaire  said 

he  knew  all  the  bye-paths  of  the  human  heart,  but  not  the  highway. 
La  Harpe,    Jean  Francois  de  la  Harpe  (1739-1S03),  whose  works  have  acted 

as  a  standard  of  literary  criticism. 
To  this  obscure  and  wild.     Paradise  Lost,  xi.  184* 
On  that  fair  ^untain.     Hamlet,  in,  4. 
Note.  A  splendid  edition  of  Goldsmith.     Washington  Irving  edited  a  4-volume 

edition  of  The  Miscellaneous  fVorks  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  1825  (Paris). 

312.  The  proper  study  of  the  French.    *  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  Pope's 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  11, 
St.  Evremont.    Charles  Marguetel  de  Saint-Denis  Seigneur  de  Saint-Evremond 
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(1613-1703),  one  of  tbc  mat  hriOiiBt  of  Fkcack 
n  vrdtinuHter  Abbey. 

312.  Note.  ITicr't  A«  lAtf  muka  Jtr  mm-t  mm  fiwm  E^mJ.      Ka^  Ovy  ^, 

IT.  3« 

313.  Marlpm^x,    Chriitophcr  Blarlowc't  Or.  F«wrw  (1604). 

Cmptsim  Mtdvim  t  Ait  Lm-JsUf  mati  kamt  wmdt  m  ^t*^      See  Chrmtukmu 

of  Lord  Byrom^  p.  105. 
JmmmU  ^  Every  MMMimkhHmoam,*    Acted  1596. 
AUnrwrr'i^^anvlP^f  i>i>«ra£tfZMn.'    (1633.} 
rord'o  ...  *  Til  Afr  £Ae*f  «  JTAorc*     Printed  1633. 
Growot  with  omrrrowtL     Popc'i  Est^  m  Mmm,  E^rtle  it.  136. 
J14.  Mr.  SUt.     Sir  Martin  Archer  Sbee  (1770-1S5D),  portnit  painter  from  tbe 

age  of  16  ottivardt.     He  was  knighted  ^on  bdng  made  Preaideni  of  die 

Rojral  Academy  in  1830. 
Bm-nt  tko  Mtmoirt.     Moore  lold  tlie  Bjrron  Memoira  to  htamj^  Noicmber 

1821,  and  in  May  1824  reboa|^t  and  honied  them. 
Note.  Tmiet  ofiko  Cna^tru     m.  Tkt  Botrotitd  mmd  tko  T^xmam^  pohUihed  in 

1825. 

315.  Lemvt  «/?  »mdJoU0W  it.    Cf.  5L  Mmtikem^  six.  21. 

Do  omue  uihiu  tt  fmiSnaJam  aim.    See  voL  vi.  ToAit  Talkj  note  to  p.  214. 

316.  SoUt^t  motes  M  brmjftomU  Pofy-O/iiam.    'The  learned  John  Seldca'  edited 

Drayton's  work  ia  the  folio  of  1613-22. 
S/anw.     St€  mmto,  note  to  p.  229. 
Holiatkod.     See  smre^  note  to  p.  229. 
CamJtn,     William  Camden  (1551-1623),  whoie  BrUawmm  vai  puhliibed  in 

i$86. 
SaMt>-Gramwuricut.     The  greatest  of  the  early  Danish  chronicjen  (ri.  enc  of 

12th  century). 
DagJalt.     Sir  William  Dugilale  (1605-16S6),  aotiqiiarian,  whoae  Af^iui.'.Mci 

Jingiicamtim  was  pubLisheil  ib^^-ihy^, 
yobOrton.     (1717-1783).     Hit  reputation  rests  on  his  Letters  rather  thin 

on  his  preaching. 

317.  Caryti  *  Ctmmeniaritt  upcit  Joh.''     Probably  the  folio  edition  of  16-6-7  ^-  -^^ 

£rfi„$itnn  -with  Puctical  Observaticnx  cu  tit   Byjk  of  Jih,       By  Joseph 

Caryl,  2  vols. ;  the  1648-1666  quarto  edition  wai  in  12  vols. 
Tkt  Cabbala.     See  ante^  note  to  p.  242. 
Wartiit.     Thomas  Warton  (1728-1790),  author  of   The  U'utvry  ef  Emglitk 

Poefrf  (1774-1781).     The  same  sonnet  is  quoted  ia  vol.  v.  LeciCrt:  ck  tie 

Enghik  Pcetif  p.  1 20. 

318.  Dflia-Cruican.     See  vol.  v.  Lecturtt  en  tie  English  Poets,  note  tu  p.   14S. 
Cairn  pleasures  there  abide,  majestic  pains.      Wortisworth's  LsodamiA, 
Earth  destroys  thtu  raptureu     Ibtd. 

319.  E-ven  to  the  crack  ofd^om.     Macbeth^  iv.  i. 

Poor  Peter  Peebles.    The  htigious  drunkarii  in  RedgauntUt. 

The  last  and  almost  Wirst  of  them.     Rtdgauntlet  was  published  in  1 824. 

Naniy  Ewart.     Captain  of  the  smuggler's  brig  in  Redgaumttet, 

And  her  vjhotefoot.     Redgaatitlety  Book  11.  chap.  viii. 

Old  trut'penfTf.     Cf.  •  Art  thou  there,  true-penny  ?*  etc,     Hamlet,  1.  5. 

The  catch  thst  blind  fyillie  and  Ids  vjift,  etc.     Redgaantlet,  Lxtter  x. 

320.  Elysiam  beauty,  melancholy  grace.     Wordsworth's  Laodmmim. 
At  the  birth  of  nature.      Paradise  Lost,  vii.  102. 
Pawing  to  get  free.     Paradise  Lost,  vu.  464, 

fyhouoedy  maturevfos.    Pope*s£utff  m  il£m,  £p.  1. 268  [*and  God  the  sour] 

JIO 
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Pjm,  Ham^datj  SfJnijt,    John  Pym  (b*  15S4),  one  of  the  'five  members* ; 

John  Hampden  (i594-i643),the  opponent  of  ship-money;  and  Algernon 

Sidney  (1622-1682),  executed  for  hit  share  In  the  Rye-house  Plot. 
3x1.  Mr.Soutkey'iBoohofikeCkurch.     Published  1S24.. 

Pure  well  of  English  undePed,     '  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  ondefyled ' 

The  Faerie  Siueene,  iv.  ii.  32. 
Baxter,     See  ante,  note  to  p.  243. 
Calamft  Non-ConJon/uit'i  Memorial,      See   vol.   ill.   PoUtieat   Etutftf  note 

to  p.  26$. 
Note.    The  author  of  firgmim.      James   Sheridan   fCnowIes  (1784-1862). 

Macready  produced  ytrginim^  his  best  play,  in  1820,  at  Covent  Garden, 

after  it  had  appeared  in  the  provinces. 

322.  Mr.  Irvine,    Edward  Irving. 

Prich-eared.  Cf.  *  prick-eared  cur  of  Iceland,*  King  Henry  K,  11.  i .  The  word 
was  commonly  applied  to  Roundheads  because  of  the  tight  black  sknll-cap 
drawn  over  the  head,  which  left  the  ears  exposed, 

Sr  J.  Suckling.     (1609-1641.) 

Hycherltfy  Congreve,  Rocheiier^  and  Waller.  See  voL  v,  Lecturet  om  the  English 
Poets  and  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  E&Koheth. 

323,  Mr.  Traceft  *  Ideologie.*      Antoine  Louis  Claude  Comte  Destutt  de  Tracy 

(1754-1836),  whose  J^le'mens  d*  Jd/ologie  was  published  in  1817-1818. 


ESSAY  XXVIU.     MADAME  PASTA  AND  MADEMOISELLE  MARS 
From  the  New  Monthly  Ate^autne,  voL  Xiu.  No,  49,  1825. 

324.  Mademoiselle  Mars.     Anne  Franjoise  Boutet-Monvel  (1779- 1847),  the  clever 

impersonator  of  Molicre*s  heroines  at  the  Theatre  Francis.     Her  father, 
Moutet,  was  an  actor,  and  her  mother.  Mars,  an  actress. 
Madame  Pasta.      Giuditta  Pasta,  a  Jewish  opera-singer  of  Milanese   birth 
(1798-1865).     Her  greatest  triumphs  were  in  Paris  and  London  between 
1825  and  1833. 

325.  Nina.     An  Julian  opera,  produced  at  Naples,  May  1787,  and  played  at  the 

King's  Theatre,  London,  May  26,  1825,  with  Pasta  as  *Nina.' 
3x6.  Shepherdess.     The  fV'tnterU  Tale^  iv.  3. 

327.  Thmgh  that  their  art  he  nature.    *  Though  that  his  joy  be  joy,  etc.*    OthelU,  1,1. 

328.  Schiller^ s  Rohher I.     1781. 

Khpstock^t  Messiah.     Friedrich  Gottlieb  fClopstock's  (1724-1803)  poem  was 
published  in  1748-1773. 

329.  Those  noble  outlines  ,  .  .  at  Hampton  Court.     The  Cartoons  of  Raphael. 
Chantry,     See  ante,  note  to  p.  89. 

Guiderius  and  Arviragms,     Cpubeline^  iii.  6,  and  iv.  2. 

330.  Note.     Valeria,     A  comedy  of  Scribe's,  produced  m  1822  with  MUe.  Mara 

in  the  title-role. 

331.  Girodet,    Anne  Louis  Girodet-De-Roussy-Trioson,  French  historical  painter 

and  writer  (1767-1824),  a  pupil  of  David. 
Monsieur  Chateauiriand.     Francois  Rene,  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  (1768- 
1848),  of  noble  Breton  extraction.  Royalist  and  writer  of  perfect  prose. 

333.  Merrimee.     J.  F.  L.  Mertmee.      See  Memoirs  of  William  Haslitt^  i.  87,  89. 

See  also  vol.  vi.  Tahle  Talh^  note  to  p.  319. 

334.  Foregone  comclnsion,     Othello,  iii.  3. 
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ESSAY  XXIX.   SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  RACINB»  AND  SHARE5PEAR 

336.  Tk$  still  tmall  voice  u  v/amtimg.     i  Kimgt  zix.  ix. 

337.  Four  Uggbtg  •wmttrs.     King  kkiMrd  jl^  i.  3.    ['End  in  a  word.'] 
Conu  Amu  tc  the  &«iewu.    Bacon,  DeduMHoK  ta  Ettsyi. 

Tk*  perilous  stuff.     MaebetA,  v.  3. 
Give  awTow  vnrds.     Machetk,  xv.  3, 

338.  Gahhl*  wmt  hrutisUy.     The  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*  But  wouldit  gabble  tike 
A  thiog  most  brutish.* 

339.  Sailing  mtk  tufreme  dominion.     Gray,  Progress  of  Poerf,  iii.  3. 
DavQ  Ritchie.    See  antey  note  to  p.  207. 

The  Maid  and  the  Magfye,    See  vol.  vui.  A  Viewo  of  tke  Eaglitk  &^, 

p.  244. 
Mrs.  Inchhald's  '  Nature  and  Art*     Published  1796. 
540.  0*er  mjirming  power .      Cf.  'And    o*er-infonn*d    the   tenement    of   clay.* 
Dryden,  Afsolom  and  Aehitephel,  1. 158. 

341.  Gloiose.     Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  v.  753  and  vii.  357. 

ji  Duhedem  to  a  heggarfy  denier.     King  Richard  JJJ.,  1.  2. 

The  little  dogs  andlUL    King  Lear,  iii.  6. 

Chronicle  of  the  line  of  Brute.     Spenser's  Faerie  ^ueene.  Book  u.  canto  x. 

342.  Lay  my  head  to  the  East.    '  Na,  na  !     Not  that  way,  the  feet  to  the  east,* 

Guy  Mannering,  chap.  xv. 
Nothing  but  his  unkind  daughters.     King  Lear,  111.  4. 
By  making  Madge   tVildfire  ascribe.      The   Heart  of  Midlothian,    ?  toI.  ir. 

chap,  V.  and  vi. 
They  are  old  like  him.     Cf.  King  Lear^  11.  4. 
The  earth  hath  bubbles.     Macbeth,  1.  3. 
jfnd  enjoined  silence. 

[*  You  seem  to  understand  me 
By  each  at  once,'  etc.] 

Macbeth,  i.  3. 
jind  then  they  melted  into  thin  air. 

[*  Whither  are  they  vanished  ? 
Into  the  air.*] 

Macbeth,  1.  3. 
But  cf.  The  Tempest,  iv.  i. 

*  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  .lir.' 

343.  The  geese  ofMickhstane  Muir.     The  Black  ihvarf,  chap.  W. 

Five  editions  deep  in  Captain  Medwn*s  Conversations.  Two  editions  of  Captain 
Thomas  Medwin's  Conversations  of  Lord  Byran^  noted  during  a  Residence 
with  his  Lordship  at  Pisa  in  the  years  1821  and  1822,  appeared  in  1824,  and 
editions  followed  in  Paris,  New  York  and  Germany. 

There  't  magic  in  thcweb.     Othello,  iii.  4. 

All  appliances  and  means  to  boot,     z  King  Hairy  If.,  iii.  i. 

Sees  Helen's  beauty.     Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v,  i, 

'TVs  common,     Othello,  iii.  3. 

344.  Not  a  jot.     Ibid. 
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*  NOTES 
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344.  Byym  marhlt  ieavem.     OtkeSo,  III.  3. 
Uke  the  ProfoHtk.     Ibid, 

The  dulague  ietween  Hubtrt  and  Arthur.     King  yokn^  iv. 
That  btttoeen  Brutus  and  Omim.     yuHut  Ottar^  i.  2. 
Birtram.     In  Guy  Manmrmg, 


ESSAY  XXX.     ON  DEPTH  AND  SUPERFICIALITY 

347,  ji  great  hut  useless  thinker.     ?  Coleridge. 
Dr.  Sfurvheim,     See  a»*,  note  to  p.  1 7. 

348.  ^in  round  on  its  soft  axle.     '  Spinning  tleept  on  her  toft  axle,'  Paradiu  Lost, 

VIII.  165. 

350.  Comfiuneiious  visi  tings  of  nature,     Maeheth,  t.  5, 

The '  wicked*  Lord  Lyttletan.    Thomat,  Lord  Lyttelton  (i 744- 1 779)»  renowned 

for  his  profligacy.     He  seems  to  have  died  three  days  after  a  nocturnal 

warning.     Sec  Chambers's  Book  ofDaySy  11.  625. 
Mother  Brmonrigg,    Elizabeth  firownrigg,  who  was  execoted  in  1767  for 

whipping  an  apprentice  to  death.     See  vol.  iii.  PoRtieal  Essays^  notes  to 

pp.  220  and  238. 

351.  Credo  quia  impottihilt  est,    A  phrase  of  TertuUian's. 
3 $3.  Sweet  ohlkrious  antidote,     Macbeth,  v.  3. 

354.  Unquenchabiefire.     S.  Mark,  ix.  44. 

Note.     Search's  '  Light  of  Nature  Pur$ued*     See  vol.  iv.  The  Sfirit^the  j^e^ 
note  to  p.  371. 


ESSAY  XXXI.     ON  RESPECTABLE  PEOPLE 

362.  Buys  golden  optnttns.     Macbeth^  1.  7. 

The  learned  pate  ducks  to  the  goldai  fool,     Timon  of  Athens^  iv.  3. 

Otway  was  left  A  starve.    Thomas  Otway,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 

tragedians,  was  choked  by  eating  too  ravenously  bread  bonght  after  a  long 

fast. 
^muer,  kept  waitinr.     See  FnUer*s  fVortkits,      The  story  is  that  Spenser 

petitioned  Elizabeth  thns  : — 

*  I  was  promised  on  a  time 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme  ; 
From  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reason.' 

363.  His  favurite  poet  Butler.     Samuel  Butler  (i6i2-i68o).     He  was  buried  in 

St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  William 

Longueville  of  the  Temple. 
The  time  gives  evidence  of  it.     See  ante,  note  to  p.  1 36. 
Parson  Adams  drinking  his  ale.     Jouph  Andrews,  Book  i.  2. 
Peter  Pounce.     In  Joseph  Andrevfs. 
The  character  of  Captain  BUfil.     Tom  Jones,  Book  11.  9. 
Pope  somewhere  exclaims.    [*0r  slaves  or  cowards'].     Pope's  £«tfjr  on  Man^ 

Ep,  IV.  115. 

364.  AU  honourahle  men.     Julius  Ceesar,  iii,  2. 
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ESSAY  XXXII.     ON  THE  JEALOUSY  AND  THE  SPLEEN  OF  PARTY 

365.  h  is  micAin-malicv.     Hamltt,  In.  2. 

ff^tk  tJie  Levitt^  that  'Ac  it  mt  me  of  tlust*     Cf.  the  itMy  of  the  Pharbee, 

St,  Lukty  zviii.  2. 
Tht  snoio-falU  in  the  river.      Burns'   Tom  9*  Sianter.       Cf.  amte,  note  to 

p.  308. 
The  mighty  dead.     Thomson's  Seatons^  WinWy  431. 

366.  St  ihail  their  anticiftinon.     Hemlet^  11.  t. 

The  gttze  and  thew  [*  show  and  ^u  ']  of  the  time.     Macheti^  v.  7. 
Elyiian  beauty,    Wordsworth's  Leadamia. 

367.  Thit,  this  it  the  imkhideit  cut  of  all.     Jmliui  Ceeiary  zii.  z. 
Mr.  Chantry.     See  ante,  note  to  p.  89. 

It  will  nevtr  do.     See  voL  in.  Political  Etiays^  note  to  p.  361. 

Rash  judgment!.      Wordsworth,  Tintern  Abbef  {lyrical  Ballads^  1798). 

368.  But  'tit  the  fall.     Pope,  Epilogue  to  Satires,  1.  143. 

Madame  Guyon.     Jeaaoe  Marie  Bouvieres  de  U  Mothe  Gnyon,  the  French 

Quietist  (1648-1717). 
Canova*s  marble.     See  ante,  note  to  p.  1x3. 

Guido'i  canvas.     Guido  Reni,  of  the  school  of  Bol<^a  (1575-1642). 
Thomas  Little*     Thomas  Moore's  (1779-1852)  early  erotic  verses  appeared 

(1801)  as  the  '  Poetical  Works  of  the  bte  Thomas  Little.* 
Now  in  glimmer,     Coleridge's  Christabel,  169. 

369.  From  Paraclett^s  tvhite  ^oalli.     Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abelardj  348. 
S'wan-Uke  end.     Merchant  of  f^emcCy  iii.  2. 

'Til  my  vice  ['It  is  my  nature's  plague']  to  tpy  into  abuses,     Othello,  in.  j. 

370.  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  tkin  f     Jeremiah,  ziii.  23. 
Married  to  immortal  verse.     V Allegro,  137. 

Thoughts  that  glow  [breathe].     Gray,  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  in.  3. 
But  his  soul  is  fair.     Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  11.  30. 

371.  Give  us  reason  nvith  his  rhyme.     Sm  ante,  note  to  p.  362. 

His  dear  Churmettes.     Where    Rousseau's   happiest   j-ears  were    spent    with 

Madame  de  Warena. 
/  care  net.  Fortune.     Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  canto  11.  3. 
Books,  dreams  [dreams,  books].     Wordsworth,  Peranal  Talk,     [will  grow]. 
Note.     Ah  f  voila  de  la  pervenche.     Rousseau's  Confessions,  part  I.  book  vi. 
Reveries  of  a  Solitary  fValker.     Published  in  1777. 

373.  A  witchery  in  the  soft  blue  sky.     Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell,  part  I.  1 5. 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power.     Paradise  Lost,  1.  241. 
Squeaked  and  gibbered  in  our  streets.     Hamlet,  i.  i. 

In  his  Treatise  of  Government.     Published  in  1689-1690. 

374.  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme.      Sir   William    Blackstone    (1723-1780),   whose 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  were  published  in  1765.1769,  and 
John  Louis  Delolme,  a  Genevan  (1740-1806),  whose  work  on  The 
Constitution  of  England  was  published  in  French  in  1771,  and  in  English 
four  years  later. 

The  right  divine  of  kings.     Pope,  The  Dunc/ad,  iv.  188. 

Age  of  chivalry.  Burke,  Refections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  (Select  H^trks, 
ed.  Payne,  11.  89). 

Mr.  Ricardo.  David  Ricardo  (1772- 1823),  stockbrolur  and  political 
economist. 

fp^ith  the  laurel  v/rea eh,     Southey  was  made  poet-laureate  in  1813. 


NOTES 

PACI 

374.  Carnage  at  *  GmTi  Daughter.*    See  vol.  i.  Charactert  of  Shahtp€ar*i  Pltys^  note 

to  p.  214. 
fFritttn  tht  Friend.     Coleridge^s  Serief  of  EHays  (i8o9-i8io),  *to  aid  in  the 

formation  of  fixed  principlci  in  politics,  morals  and  religion.' 
Like  a  dtvitith  engine.     Paradise  L^tt^  iv.  17, 
H^th  loots  commercing,     B  PenterotOj  39. 

375.  DotA  part  tiejlux.    At  Toti  Like  It,  n.  i. 
The  pvwcrt  that  be,     Romans^  xiii.  l. 
Chop-fallen,     Hamlet,  v.  i. 

For  the  good  of  the  country.     Cf.  *'Twas  for  the  good  of  my  country  that  I 
should  be  abroad.*     Farquhar,  The  Beaux*  Stratagem^  in.  2. 

376.  The  Bills  of  MortaJity.     Weekly  burial  reports,  first  supplied  by  parish  clerks 

in  1592-3. 
Mr.  Theodore  Hook  will  cry  *  Cockney.*     See   vol.  Ti.   Tahle  Talk,   note  to 

p.  98. 
One-eyed  M .    Probably  John  Murray,  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 

through  an  accident. 

377.  When  they  censure  the  age.     The  Beggar's  Opera^  Air  xii. 
Done  the  State  tome  service.     OthelU,  v.  2. 

378.  Like  poor  Morgan.     Roderick  Random,  chap,  zxxiv. 

Come  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility,     i  King  Henry  ly.^  i.  3. 

The  JUheral.    The  quarterly  review  which  lasted  for  four  numbers  (1822-3). 

See  vol.  IV.  The  ^irit  of  the  Age,  the  Essay  on  Lord  Byron,  and  notes  to 

pp.  258  and  359. 
The  John  Bull.    Theodore  Hook's  Tory  paper. 
Mr.  JerdoH.     William  Jerdan  (1782-1869),  editor  of  the  Tory  San  (1813- 

17),  and  then  identified  for  thirty-three  yean  with  the  Literary  Gazette. 
The  Examiner-Officer,     }  a  misprint  for  Examiner  Office. 

379.  Mr,  Shellrfs  father.     Hobhouse's  father.  Sir  Benjamin,  was  made  a  baronet 

in  1 81 2.     The  Shelley  baronets  of  Castle  Goring,  Sussex,  were  created  in 

1806. 
Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold,     Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Jourth  canto  tf 

Childe  Harold}  containing  Dissertations  on  the  Ruins  tf  Rome,  and  an  Essay  on 

kalian  Literature  (18 18). 
The  member  for  Westminster,     Hobhouse  was  elected    in   1820  by  a   large 

majority. 
The  Essay  on  the  ^rtt  of  Monarchy,     Hazlitt*s  essay  was  published  in  the 

second  number  of  The  Liberal, 
This  gentleman  xorote  off  to  Lard  Byron.     See  Byron's  Letters  and  Joumah 

(ed.  Prothero),  vi.  167.     Cf.  vol.  iv.  The  Sp'trit  of  the  Age,  p.  359  and 

note. 
Hit  Fition  of  yudgnunt.     Byron's  poem  was  published   in   No.   i    of  The 

Libera/, 

380.  I  had  spoken  against  La/la  Rookh,     Published  in  1817.     See  vol.  v.  Lectures  on 

English  Peels,  p.  152. 
*Fu^e  Famtly:     Published  in  1818. 
Hulling  on  the  food.     Paradise  Lost,  xi.  840. 
Whistle  me  down  the  wind.      Othello,  in.  3. 
Proved  haggard.      Ibid, 

Tricksy.     Cf.  'My  tricksy  spirit.'     The  Tempest^  v.  1. 
To  view  with  scornjid.     Pope,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbutknot,  199-200. 

38 1.  The  account  of  the  *  Characters  of  ShakespearU  Plays*   See  vol.  i.  Bibliographical 

Note  on  p.  166. 
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ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  ACTION 

Pile* 

]Si.  Tkt  GUt  ,  ,  ,  kad  mmtt  mtfmtk^.    At  Tm  LUa  A^  nx.  3, 

Abr  «  trm  tJtii^,     Bid, 

TktJSru  Hang  Ag  Watmimv^  Rrmnm  did.    See  ma^  soCe  to  p.  183.     In  the 

very  finC  namber  (Jan.  1824.},  the  srtkle  being  wiiiim  07  James  IGU. 

aMttted  by  hia  mm  John  Stuart  MilL    See  Sir  LeOie  Scepfacn't  Tie  Mt^Gsi 

UHBtmriamty  toI.  m.  p.  18. 
%iz,  Ai  Mr.  PUa  iost  Mr.  HMmut  kix  prts  tiaamm,     HobhoDV  «— ■ — f»ny 

cootevted  Wcstmnuter  as  aa  advanced  Liberal  in  iSlS. 
Note.     Bm  mt  till  tk*m.     For  th»  remark  of  PorMm'i  tee  vdL  vn.,  Ltctmns 

tm  tkt  Bmg&ik  Comk  Wrmtri^  p.  17. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN 
ACTION 

Haxlitt  had  made  the  '  diicawrj '  let  forth  in  this  eiaiy  aod  had  begun  to  write 
the  oaay  iticif  a«  earlj  ae  17989  when  he  had  hit  memorable  meeting  with 
Coleridg^  See  the  ewar  'Mj  Fint  Aopiaintance  with  Poets.'  He  did  not, 
however,  tncceed  in  making  hhoielf  nndentood  by  the  poet,  and  when  the  book 
cane  to  be  pnblithed,  its  >ak  wat  slow  and  noall,  thoogh  Mr.  W.  C  HazUtt 
{Mtmmif  I.  fix)  relatet  that  aca»rding  to  a  tradition  in  the  fiuaQy  it  won  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  afterward!  Lord  Abingcr.  HazUtt  himself  was  prou^j 
of  the  euay,  and  continually  refcn  to  it  in  his  later  writings.  See  especially 
A  Lfirer  to  H^iUiam  Gifford,  voL  i.  pp.  403  et  seq.^  where  hz  explains  the  nature  oX 
the  argnment.  Cf.  also  the  essay  on  'Self-Love'  and  the  fragmenta  of  lecturei  on 
F.njlish  Philosophy  fint  pobliihed  in  Literary  Remains,  The  variations  made  in 
the  second  edition  from  marginal  notes  in  the  anthor's  copy  (see  Bibliogrsphical 
Note)  are  few  and  trifling. 

395.  An  airy,  notimtal  good.     Cf. 

* fugitive  theme 

Of  my  pursning  verse,  ideal  shade, 
Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  made.' 

Prior,  SohmoH^  or  tie  yamry  aftit  ff^orld^  i.  1 5-7. 

398,  Note.     VtAtr.     James  Usher's  {1720-1771)  An  httrtduction  to  the  Tktery  af 
tk*  Hwman  Mind,  was  published  in  177 1. 

409.  Note.      *  Eros,   tkm  yet  behold' st  mt^  etc.      AmwHy  and   CUcpatra,   Act    iv. 

Scene  14. 

410.  Note.     Romtttau  .  ,  ,  not  a  Frenchman.      Roosseau  was  bom   at    Genevj, 

whither  his  ancestors  had  removed  from  Parii  as  far  back  as  1529. 
41;.  Note.     Berkeley's  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  yisiort,  pnblished  in  1709. 
427.  yunius  has  remarked,  etc.     In  his  letter  to  George  ni.  (Dec  19,  1769). 
429,  •  Short-lived  pleasure,  etc.     Cf . 

* O  fleeting  joys 

Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes.* 

Paradise  Lost^  Z.  741-1. 
Note.      See  Preface  to  The  Lyrical  Ballads  (2nd   edition,  1801),  reprinted 
with  variationi  in  the  succeeding  editions  of  the  poet*s  works.     {Poetical 
ff^orks^  ed.  T.  Hutchinson,  p.  940.) 
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NOTES 

rAOB 

430,  Toaddjttc^    This  scnteace,  which  Mema  obccure,  should  perfaapt  begin*  I 

may  add  that,*  etc. 
The  Eixay  on  the  Intquality  of  Mankind,     Ronsieaii's  Disconrs  lur  Porigine  et  Ut 

fandtmenn  dt  Pinegalit/ parmi  let  hammes,  '755' 
*  Fmtkjul  remtmhrancer^     Cowper,  On  tke  Receipt  •/ My  MotAer't  Pitture^  11. 
*//«  high  endeavour*  etc,     Cowper,  The  Tatk^  v.  901. 
Tke  System  of  Nature,      Haslitt  wrongly  attributes  to  Jean   Baptiste  de 

Mirabaud  (1675-1760)  the  ^tteme  de  la  Nature  of  Baron  d*Holhach  (1723- 

1789),  pnblished  in  1770. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SYSTEMS  OF  HARTLEY  AND 
HELVETIUS 

434.  Hartley,    David  Hartley  (i705-i7$7),  whose  O^wnwfMJu  m  Mm,  containing 

his  famous  principle  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  appeared  in  1 749. 
Helvetius,      Claude   Adrien    Helvctius   (1715-1771)1   whose   famous   work 

De  L'Esprit  appeared  in  1758. 
Note.     Sutler  in  tke  Preface  to  kit  Sermom,     The  Fifteen  Sermons  preacked  at 

the  Rolls  Chapel  were  published  in  1726. 
44 1.  At  hat  been  explaimedf  etc.     An  imperfect  sentence.     Probably  Haalitt  wrote, 

*  This  has  been  explained,*  etc. 
443.  Note.     Sir  Kenelm  Digb/s  (1603-166$)   OSurvations  upon  Reli^  Medici 

were  published  in  1643,  *'*''  ^^^  afterwards  ^qnently  reprinted  m  editions 

of  that  work. 

446.  Note.     Published  in  1780. 

447.  Mr.  Mac-Intosk.    Sir  James  Mackintosh's  lectures  on  'The  Law  of  Nature 

and  Nations'  were  delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  in  1799. 
450.  *  Jn  subduing*  etc.     Othello^  Act  i.  S(%ne  3. 

453.  *  Sentir  est  penser.'    This  well-known  aphorism  of  the  Sensational  School  is 

attributed  to  Destutt  de  Tracy.     See  «i/r,  note  to  p.  323. 
More  drostf  and  divisible.     Dryden,  Tke  Hind  and  tie  Panther,  1.  319. 

454.  Note.      Condillac.      Ettenne   de   Condillac   (1715-1780),   whose    7V«iV  des 

Sensations  appeared  in  I7S4< 
Note.     Tke  book  De  FEsprit.     See  ante^  note  to  p.  434. 

Note.     *  Me  voici^  etc.    tmile,  Liv.  iv,  {Profestioa  de  Foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard), 
457.  ^Discourse  of  reason,*     Hamlet^  Act  i.  Scene  11. 

464.  ^Tkeory  of  Mor^  Sentiments,^     Published  in  1759. 

465.  Don  S^nixote.     See  Part  I.,  Book  iii^  chaps.  25  and  26. 
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